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Page xxxvii, a summary of the educational condition of West Virginia was inadvert- 
ently omitted. 

Page 72, for statistical information relative to colleges for women in Georgia, see 
Table ViII, pp. 682-697, of the appendix. 

Page 104, for statistical information relative to colleges for women in Indiana, see 
Table VIII, pp. 682-697, of the appendix. 

Page 116, although the Iowa Wesleyan University and the German College are inti- 
mately related for purposes of instruction, they are nevertheless independent institu- 
tions, and should be separately reported. 

Page 117, for statistical information relative to colleges for women in Iowa, see 
Table VIII, pp. 682-697, of the appendix. 

Page 119, for statistical information relative to feeble-minded children, see Table 
XXIII, p. 875. 

Page 129, for statistical information relative to colleges for women in Kansas, see 
Table VIII, pp. 682-697, of the appendix. 

Page 132, for the figures of the statistical summary in Kentucky, substitute those 
given in the “summary of educational condition” in the report proper, p. XxXxVil. 

Page 174, for statistical information relative to colleges for women in Maryland, sce 
Table VIII, pp. 682-697, of the appendix. 

Page 320, under Special Instruction, for information respecting the Ohio State 
Asylum for Idiots, see Table XXIII, p. 875. 

Page 336, at the close of the first paragraph, for information respecting Kindergirten, 
see Table V, pp. 572-583. 

Page 348, following Special Instruction, there should appear an account of the meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 

Page 403, the topic Training of Teachers in Virginia was inadvertently omitted. 

Pages 272 and 504. Through the error of a copyist, the receipts from local tax in 
the State of New York for 1876 were reported as $7,697,036 instead of $7,967,036. 
The correction of this error involves a change of the total receipts from $11,369,161 to 


$11,630,161, and transforms the decrease of $241,095 in income in 1876 as compared 
with 1875 into an increase of $28,095. 
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REPORT. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., November, 1876. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit my seventh annual report. 

The year has been one of special historical activity in connection with education. 
Much has been done to record the lessons of the past for the use of the future. 

The continued depression in business has not only induced economy more and more 
in matters of education, but has sometimes caused reductions which have been inju- 
rious to efficiency. Great and wide-spread necessities have led, here and there, to 
the most serious questioning of various phases of the systems of public instruction. 
Wealth has clamored against being taxed for the education of the sons of the poor, 
while the evils of ignorance have illustrated anew its incompatibility with our system 
of government. The profits of capital have decreased, and the idleness of labor has 
increased, adding, it is true, no new bondsof mutual attachment, but yet resulting in no 
general explosion. Verily we may congratulate ourselves that the past century of the 
Republic has closed unmarred by those bloody conflicts between the representatives of 
capital and labor that have so often occurred under the various forms of monarchical 
government. 

It cannot be doubted that the great liberty guaranteed to all among us has much to 
do with the good will that prevails in American society, while the latter is specially 
promoted by systems of education in which the children of all classes meet on com- 
mon ground, rise by their own merit, acquire notions of each other, and form attach- 
ments fitted ever after to lessen the differences that separate interests and fierce com- 
petition are calculated to generate. The American teacher cannot with safety fix 
his eyes upon his text book and pupil to the neglect of these broad views. He works 
where all these antagonistic forces converge, and where they must first be harmonized. 
He must inculcate the sentiment and encourage the customs which are to be the surest 
safeguards against the destructive conflicts arising between the two forces, capital and 
labor. Nor can he perform the task alone. These great interests must intelligently 
foresee the coming danger, and provide the means by which the whole power of educa- 
tion in the family, the school, and society can be arrayed against social earthquakes. 
In no sphere is the law of prevention more applicable. Instead of understanding 
and acting intelligently in view of the facts which bear at this point, the capitalist 
has in not a few instanees sought retrenchment first in the reduction of teacher’s 
wages and the consequent circumscribing of his opportunities to ward off impending 
danger, and in some instances he has found the handsof labor willing to do his bidding by 
cropping the ballots through which his purpose has been accomplished. Teachers must 
not only have the means to do their work well for those who come to the school now, but 
their numbers must be increased, and they must be sent abroad among those who are 
as yet entirely unreached by instruction. The security and perpetuity of our institu- 
tions rest so exclusively on the individual choice, that reason, conscience, and the high 
sentiments of every soul should be brought into play and properly informed; that, so far 
as these influences may go, every person in the land may not only know what is the 
better part, but choose it and be prepared to sacrifice himself to defend it. In such a 
universal sway of intelligent reason and enlightened conscience the questions of cap- 
ital and labor, as they necessarily arise in the progress of human society, will find the 
most peaceful solution. So also of those questions which arise between races, between 
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political parties, and between religious sects. In each case the issue is relieved of em- 
barrassment just so far as ignorance and prejudice are eliminated, and the mass of 
minds called into action are amenable to the influences of right reason. We shall be 
fortunate as a people if we can see in season that all laws, indeed that all schemes 
which leave out of view the single idea of training up a child in the way he should go, 
will prove inadequate—mere makeshifts, in dealing with the evils of great social 
catastrophes. 

Too often educators recognize their responsibility only with reference to those on 
the rolls of the school; rather should they be possessed of the spirit of the fathers, 
who did not allow a single child to grow up without the knowledge of letters. Edu- 
cation should not only be sufficient in amount and good in quality, but it should be 
universal. No child ought to be permitted to grow up without its benefits. It is 
the single cesspool, the single case of the contagious disease, that, neglected by sani- 
tary customs, may imperil the whole city. So, under the operation of the social and 
moral nature of man, the children or the single child not subjected to well directed 
instruction, may become the origin of evil which shall imperil every dollar of prop- 
erty, every life, and the character of every individual in the community.* Educators 
must contemplate the whole body politic. Occasionally a school officer or teacher 
may have no personal knowledge of neglected or perverted child-life. Indeed, in the 
view of any one, the amount of neglect may appear small; but let him gather the 
total in any county in the country, and add to that the rest in the State to which 
it belongs, and increase this by the negtected child-life in the remainder of the nation, 
and he will have before him an accumulation of the possibilities of evil that should 
rouse the attention of the most selfish and indifferent. We have no measures that can 
give us a just and adequate conception of these possibilities. All illustrations are in- 
adequate. Even our standards of intelligence are imperfect; but taking that of read- 
ing and writing, as I have before had occasion to say in pointing to these perils: 
“Three hundred thousand votes are a large majority in any election for President of the 
United States. The determination of the election, therefore, is practically in the con- 
trol of less than 300,000 voters, or less than one-sixth of the practical illiterate voting 
population.” How often are we told brain power or intelligence directs the multitude! 
A mass of ignorance is always a temptation to the designing and evil. They appeal to 
the passions and prejudices of the ignorant. The more intelligent and virtuous a 
people, the more they judge for themselves, and the less are they subject to leadership. 
Suppose the illiterate voters should combine, or that designing leaders should succeed 
in appealing to their blind prejudices and draw them into associated action, so as 
uniformly to throw them upon the same side in any of the great issues in the nation 
or in the several States where. they constitute a large force, how readily they could 
determine any question at their pleasure! In several States the illiterate voters are 
clearly in the majority, according to the census of 1870. The evils that may arise 

- from the ignorance actually in our midst no one can exactly describe. Their pre- 
monitions are every now and then manifest. There is no greater source of social and 
civil disorder than ignorance. Writers of every age have used the strongest terms at 
their command to characterize it. Adam Smith likened ignorance, spread through the 
lower classes and neglected by the state, to a leprosy, and says, “ Where the duty of 
education is neglected, the state is in danger of falling into terrible disorder.” His 
declaration was speedily illustrated by the English riots of 1780. Macaulay graphically 
describes what occurred: Without any shadow of a grievance, at the summons of a mad- 
man, @ hundred thousand people rising in insurrection; a week of anarchy; Parlia- 
ment besieged; * * * the lords pulled out of their coaches; the bishops flying 
over the tiles; thirty-six fires blazing at once in London; the house of the chief jus- 
tice demolished; the children of the prime minister taken out of their beds in their 
night-clothes and laid on the table of the Horse Guards; and the cause of this calamity 


*See the history of the Juke family, Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1874, pp. cxix, 
CXX. 
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was the “ignorance of a population which had been suffered, in the neighborhood of \ 


\ 


palaces, theatres, temples, to grow-up as rude and stupid as any tribe of tattooed can- \ 
nibals in New Zealand, I might say as any drove of beasts in Smithfield market.” But 

we need not go abroad for such scenes of horror and their lessons. We have seen the 

police of the city and the authority of the State powerless before the mob during the 
anti-negro riots in New York, Memphis, and New Orleans, and peace and security enforced 

only by the presence of national bayonets. 

Should anywhere a local majority become, as we conceive it may, hostile to law, 
and disregard its demands, we readily understand the effect upon those in any such 
community who obey and support law; they are in antagonism to the lawless; their 
property and lives are at the mercy of the passions of the madmen around them 3; in- 
cendiary fires consume their dwellings; thieves steal their herds; marauders gather 
their crops; and submission is the only and at best but an uncertain chance of escaping 
the assassin’s knife or bullet, or the halter of the midnight band. Alllocal law trampled 
under foot, where can they, where will they, look but to thecentral government? The 
more this condition is extended, the greater the call for the enforcement of the nation’s 
laws or the exercise of its military force. The rule of law must prevail; if it does not 
by local sentiment, both local and general interest will demand national action. Cen- 
tralization is less likely to occur in a republic through the assumption of authority by 
the ambitious, than to be produced by a condition of civil evils which suggest it as a 
cure. Dr. Draper affirms that the Roman Empire was preduced out of the republic 
less by the ambition of the emperors than by the evils from which the empire was 
supposed to be a relief. Our statesmen should be too observant of these dangers to 
allow themselves to be overtaken by them. They must foresee the evil for us, and 
enable us to avoid it. The citizen owes allegiance to the National Government; and 
the nation, if local lawlessness imperils his property and life, must protect him. 

Take away education, and what means remain? As Macaulay observes: “ Military 

force, prisons, solitary cells, penal colonies, gibbets—all the other apparatus of penal 
laws. If, then, there be an end to which government is bound to attain, if there are 
only two ways of attaining it, if one of those ways is by elevating the moral and in- 
tellectual character of the people, and if the other way is by inflicting pain, who can 
doubt which way every government ought to take?” 
- Ours is preéminently a government of reason and right. Adopting the language of 
Guizot, “Suppose now that the truth, which ought to decide upon the affair, being 
found and proclaimed, all understandings should be at once convinced, all wills at once 
determined, suppose all should acknowledge the government right, and obey it spon- 
taneously. There is here nothing of compulsion, no occasion for the employment 
of force. Does it follow, then, that a government does not exist? Is there nothing of 
government in all this? To be sure there is, and it has accomplished its task.” 


AUTHORITATIVE OPINIONS. 


In this connection I cannot forbear presenting the following profoundly suggestive 
extract from Professor Huxley’s address before the Johns Hopkins University. One 
cannot help desiring that more Americans and more Englishmen were equally just 
and generous toward the respective countries : 


I constantly hear Americans speak of the charm which our old mother country has 
for them, cf the delight with which they wander through the streets of ancient towns, 
or climb the battlements of medieval strongholds, the names of which are indissolubly 
associated with the great epochs of that noble literature which is our common inher- 
itance, or with the blood-stained steps of that secular progress by which the descend- 
ants of the savage Britons and of the wild pirates of the North Sea have become con- 
verted into warriors of order and champions of peaceful freedom, exhausting what still 
remains of the old Berserker spirit in subduing nature and turning the wilderness into 
a garden. But anticipation has no less charm than retrospect; and to an Englishman 
landing upon your shores for the first time, travelling for hundreds of miles through 
strings of great and well ordered cities, seeing your enormous actual, and almost in- 
finite potential, wealth in all commodities, and in the energy and ability which turn 
wealth to account, there is something sublime in the vista of the future. Do not sup- 
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pose that I am pandering to what is commonly understood by national pride. I cannot 
say that I am in the slightest degree impressed by your bigness, or your material re- 
sources as such. Size.is not grandeur, and territory does not make a nation. The 
great issue, about which hangs a true sublimity and the terror of overhanging fate, is, 
what are you going to do with all these things? What is to be the end to which these 
are to be the means? You are making a novel experiment in politics on the greatest 
scale which the world has yet seen. Forty millions at your first centenary? It is 
reasonably to be expected that at the second, these States will be occupied by two 
hundred millions of English speaking people, spread over an area as large as that of 
Europe, and with climates and interests as diverse as those of Spain and Scandinavia, 
England and Russia. You and your descendants have to ascertain whether this great 
mass will hold together under the forms of a republic, and the despotic reality of uni- 
versal suffrage ; whether State rights will hold out against centralization without sep- 
aration; whether centralization will get the better without actual or disguised mon- 
archy ; whether shifting corruption is better than a permanent bureaucracy; and as 
population thickens in your cities, and the pressure of want is felt, the gaunt spectre 
of pauperism will stalk among you, and communism and socialism will claim to be 
heard. Truly America has a great future before her; great in toil, in care and in re- 
sponsibility ; great in true glory if she be guided in wisdom and righteousness ; great 
inshameifshe fail. Icannot understand why other nations should envy you, or be blind 
to the fact that it is for the highest interest of markind that you shonld succeed; but the 
one condition of success, your sole safeguard, is the moral worth and intellectual clear- 
ness of the individual citizen. Education cannot give these, but it may cherish them 
and brirg them to the front in whatever station of society they are to be found, and 
the universities ought to be and may be the fortresses of the higher life of the nation. 

May the university which commences its practical activity to-morrow abundantly 
fulfil its high purposes ; may its renown as a seat of true learning, a centre of free in- 
quiry, a focus of intellectual light, increase year by year, until men wander hither from 
all parts of the earth, asof old they sought Bologna or Parisor Oxford ; and it is pleas- 
ant to me to fancy that among the English students who are drawn to you at that time 
there may linger a dim tradition that a countryman of theirs was permitted to address 
you as he has done to-day, and to feel as if your hopes were his hopes and your success 
his joy. 

In 1851 a series of inquiries was addressed to several eminent Americans by Hon. 
Edward Twisleton, formerly commissioner of poor laws in Ireland. 

The Hon. Daniel Webster, to the fifth of these inquiries, ‘‘Do you approve, or do you 
disapprove, of that system (the New England common schools); and what are the main 
grounds on which your approbation or disapprobation of it is founded ?” replied: 


I have been familiar with the New England system of free schools for above 50 
years, and I heartily approve of it. I owe to it my own early training. In my own 
recollection of these schools there exists, to this moment, a fresh feeling of the sobriety 
of the teachers, the good order of the school, the reverence with which the Scriptures 
were read, and the strictness with which all moral duties were enjoined and enforced. 
In these schools, or it may be partly by my mother’s care, I was taught the elements 
of letters so early that I never have been able to remember a time when I could not 
read the New Testament and did not read it. Many moral tales and instructive and 
well contrived fables, always so alluring to childhood, learned by heart in these schools, 
are still perfectly preserved in my memory. And, in my own case, I can say that with- 
out these early means of instruction, ordained by law and brought home to the small 
villages and hamlets for the use of all their children equally, I do not now see how I 
should have been able to become so far instructed in the elements of knowledge as to 
be fit for higher schools. 

In wy cpinion, the instruction communicated in the free schools of New England 
has a direct effect for good on the morals of youth. It represses vicious inclinations, 
it inspires love of character, and it awakens honorable aspirations. In short, I have 
no conception of any manner in which the popular republican institutions under which 
we live could possibly be preserved, if early education were not freely furnished to all, 
by public law, in such forms that all shall gladly avail themselves of it. Although a 
little beside the immediate object of these inquiries, I may be permitted to add that, 
in my judgment, as the present tendency of things almost everywhere is to extend 
popular power, the peace and well being of society require, at the same time, a corre- 
sponding extension of popular knowledge. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

The great evils to be prevented, the great good to be secured, on so vast a scale, natu- 
rally lead to an inquiry into the distribution of the responsibility. All considerations 
of the subject find these responsibilities finally resting upon individuals. The more 
persons there are who meet them intelligently and conscientiously, the greater the 
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good, the less the evil, connected with any issue. But when we pass from tho relation 
of the individual to other responsible units, we encounter a great variety of organiza- 
tions or combinations—the family, society, the church; and organizations of a social 
character are almost without number. Besides these, there are those of a civil character 
which may be termed civil units; the smallest or primary that of the district, borough, 
parish, then the municipality, the county, the State, the nation. The harmonious action 
of theseseveral units, each bearing its own proper burden, performing its own functions, 
so that it is neither overweighted nor allowed to interfere with any other, is one of 
the marvels of the system of government devised by the fathers. Every year’s expe- 
rience adds proof of their wisdom. Each grade of civil organization proclaims in its 
administration not alone the spirit of harmony with all others, but the fact that its 
own existence, nay, that the existence of the entire machinery of our government is 
not for the exclusive benefit of any class, but is established and continued for the 
supreme purpose of assuring to each individual the best opportunity of working out 
his own destiny. Any act of nation, of State, of county, of municipality, or district, 
calculated to infringe these personal rights is of fatal tendency and inadmissible. 

Education seeks to fit the individual for this large liberty and great responsibility. 
Much of this education is left to the spontaneous action of himself and of the agencies 
surrounding him. In no country, perhaps, are his privileges or those of his family 
or those of his church in respect to his education given larger liberty and more 
carefully guarded. But the fact so generally admitted, that upon the individual intel- 
ligence and virtue of citizens rests the entire fabric of our institutions, has led to a 
universal sentiment in favor of some measure of civil action in behalf of their education 
as the only sure safeguard against a prevalence of ignorance, fatal to civil liberty and 
its attendant blessings. The great burden of this responsibility for civil action with 
respect to education has been wisely imposed upon the smallest civil unit, town or 
township, borough or parish; while the power of legislation regulating alike the action 
of the State and the municipality has properly been vested exclusively in the State. 
This removal of education froin all legislative or administrative interference on the 
part of the National Government did not, in the minds of the fathers, relieve national 
statesmanship from all responsibility with reference to education. The more profound 
their patriotism, the more profoundly they acknowledged their obligation in this matter, 
alike in their capacity as persons and officials. No personal or official act of theirs 
could promote ignorance. Their example and their words favored universal intelli- 
gence. The more delicate the national relation to education, the more assiduous were 
they that their full responsibility should be discharged.* 


*Mr. Matthew Arnold, one of the inspectors of Her Majesty’s schools, in his ‘Higher Schools and 
Universities in Germany,” has said some things for the benefit of the English people that we can 
appropriate with the slightest possible modification. 

‘The study of continental education will show our educated and intelligent classes that many things 
which they wish for cannot be done as isolated operations, but must, if they are to be done atall, come 
in as parts of a regularly designed whole. * * * ¥* * 

= a = id * Our educated and intelligent classes, in their solicitude for our back- 
ward working class, and their alarm for our industrial preéminence, are beginning to cry out for 
technical schools for our artisans. Wellinformed and distinguished people seem to think it is only 
necessary to have special schools of arts and trades, as they have abroad, and then we may take a 
clever boy from our elementary schools * * * and put him at once into a special school. 
A study of the best continental experience will show them that the special school is the crown of a 
long co-ordered series, designed and graduated by the best headsin the country. * * 

* 6 & o * These foreign governments, which we think so offensively arbitrary, 
do at least take, when they administer education, the best educational opinion of the country into 
their counsels, and we do not. This comes partly from our disbelief in government, partly from 
our belief in machinery. Our disbelief in government makes us slow to organize government perfectly 
for any matter; our belief in machinery makes us think that when we have organized a department, 
however imperfectly, it must prove efficacious and self-acting. The result is that while, on the conti- 
nent, through boards and councils, the best educational opinion of the country & * * 
necessarily reaches the government and influences its action; in this country there are no organized 
means forits ever reaching our government at all. The most important questions of educational 
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NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION, 


Grants of public land.—The policy of extending aid to education by grants from 
the General Government dates from a period anterior to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. 

In 1785 Congress established ‘‘ An ordinance for disposing of the lands in the West- 
ern Territory,” which contained the following provision: ‘There shall be reserved 
the lot No. 16 of every township for the maintenance of public schools within the said 
township.” 

The “ Ordinance for the government of the territory of the United States northwest 
of the river Ohio,” was adopted July 13, 1787. Article 3 contains the following clause: 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” 
What Congress meant by this clause is clearly defined in the act dated the twenty- 
third of the same month, empowering “ the board of treasury to contract for the sale 
of western territory.” Referring to the ordinance of 1785, it continues: “The lot No. 
16 in each township, or fractional part of a township, to be given perpetually for the 
purposes contained in the said ordinance; * * * not more than two complete town- 
ships to be given perpetually for the purposes of an university, to be laid off by the 
purchaser or purchasers, as near the centre as may be, so that the same shall be of good 
land, to be applied to the intended object by the legislature of the State.” In the same 
year contracts which contained the above conditions were made under the above act 
for the sale to the Ohio Company and to John C. Symes of large tracts of land within 
the limits of the present State of Ohio. 

The policy thus inaugurated was not confined to the Northwest Territory. In the 
act approved March 3, 1803, providing for the disposal of lands belonging to the United 


’ States south of Tennessee, the reservation was made of lot No. 16 of each township 


and of an entire township for purposes of common school and university education. 

From that time until 1848, on the organization of each new Territory, similar provi- 
sions were made for public education. In that year, on the organization of the Terri- 
tory of Oregon, the quantity of land reserved for the benefit of common schools was 
doubled; and to each new Territory organized and State admitted since, except West 
Virginia, the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections of every township, one-eightcenth of 
the entire area, have been granted for common schools. 

To each State admitted into the Union since the year 1800, except Maine, Texas, and 
West Virginia, and to the Territories of New Mexico, Utah, and Washington, have been 
granted two or more townships of land, to endow a university. The States that re- 
ceived more than two townships, or 46,080 acres, are Ohio, 69,120 acres, Florida and 
Wisconsin, 92,120 acres each, and Minnesota, 82,640 acres. 

In 1862 the law granting lands to each State to endow colleges of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts was enacted. The lands granted to the several States under this 
act aggregate 9,600,000 acres. 
policy may be settled without such [opinions] being even heard. A number of grave matters affecting 
public instruction in this country—our system of competitive examinations, our regulation of studies, 
our whole school legislation—are at the present moment settled, one hardly knows how, certainly with- 
out any care for the best counsel attainable being first taken on them. On the continent it is not so; 
and the more our government is likely, in England, to have to interfere in educational matters, the 
more does the continental practice, in this particular, invite and require our attention. ey a 3 

i fy a ce es * ‘There are two chief obstacles, as it seems to me which oppose 

themselves to our consulting foreign experience with profit. One is, our notion of the state as an alien 
intrusive power in the community, not summing up and representing the action of individuals, brt 
thwarting it. * a * * * * * 
The other obstacle is our high opinion of our own energy and prosperity. This opinion is just; but 
it is possible to rely on it too long and to strain our energy and our prosperity too hard. At any rate, 
our energy and our prosperity will be more fruitful and safer, the more we add intelligence to them; 
and here, if anywhere, is an occasion for applying the words of the wise man: ‘If the iron be blunt, 
and a man do not whet the edge, then must he put forth more strength; but wisdom is profitable to 
direct.’ 
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The State of Texas, on her admission into the Union, retained the title to her public 
Jand, and is consequently excepted from the grants to endow common schools and 
universities; but she shared the benefits of the act endowing colleges of agriculture, 
receiving as her share land scrip representing 180,000 acres. 

Besides the general grants there have been special grants of land and buildings to 
institutions of learning in several States and Territories, as follows: 


Acres 
Alabama.—Lafayette Academy ..-. .-2- 2-00 encene on cnn ne eens mente ee nene 480 
Connecticut.—Asylum for the education of the deaf and dumb....-..----.----- 23, 040 
Dakota.—Holy Cross Mission ..-- .-- 22. cennne cecnne cnr nes neenne wees tecene ce 160 
Florida.—Chattahoochee arsenal, buildings, real ell, 0 Stale.-s.easee eee 
Georgia.—Dahlonega arsenal, grounds, buildings, etc., for agricultural coilege- 10 


Kentucky.—Asylum for the education of the deaf and dumb; benefit transferred 22, 400 
to Centre College. 


Louisiana.—Pine Grove Academy, (quitclaim by United States) -...-.--...-.-- 4,040 

Michigan.—Publie schools, Sault de Ste. Marie........--------- .------+------ 1.26 
Public schools, Mackinac, lot and building.-..... paiae dara e ee ere 

Minnesota.—Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Epis- 80 

copal Church. 

Mississippi.—Jefferson College, outlot at Natchez. ...-20 22-20. --0. coeeee cen - 30 

Tennessee.—Fisk University, Nashville, land and buildings.......-...-....--- 3.23 

West Virginia.—Storer College, four lots and buildings at Harper’s Ferry -..... 


Missouri.—Under acts of June 13, 1812, May 26, 1824, and January 27, 1831, con- 
firming to inhabitants of certain towns certain outlots, commons, &c., for 
purposes of education, as follows: 


MOA MO MCS S1OUN ase s se coe were scams nccea Reese awen dee sete eee eee 298, 38 
Serine ligt Le gueeee Meee Meiosis. ihe, co cia ces benideseonak eesereenseeeeee 68.79 
SME OUIS cos tens eee = en reie 2 5 2 bes Oiieskc sacra ss secNioe ses oe eeeeeeere 394, 86 
ele RCM NC ce eee eten so weenie ce canis nose ee wa ceeee'se nee ees oe 33. 30 
Braille ml O DERG ce tert ee a ire ee ola cicaaled oieisc a o:eh ae ober ates or eee 12. 39 
Carondelet ...ccnccceeascsene tetera ws cee Mu coed kia se achat Wee eee eee eee 37.10 
Siero cHONMIe Meter Tes 12 ccc weoeie sed se ecieacates oo see jee Gee See 561. 68 


The quantity of land thus granted, aside from lots the area of which is unknown, is 
51,651.01 acres. 

By an act of September 4, 1841, 500,000 acres of land were granted to each of the 
following States, for the purpose of internal improvement, viz: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, and Missouri; and the same 
grant has been made to each State since admitted into the Union, except Texas 
and West Virginia. The quantity of land thus granted is 9,000,000 acres. Six of the 
States since admitted into the Union—California, lowa, Kansas, Oregon, Nevada, and 
Wisconsin —have set apart the proceeds of the sales of these lands, by provisions in 
their respective constitutions, for the benefit of free schools. 

By an act dated April 18, 1806, the following grants of land for educational purposes 
were made to the State of Tennessee: 

1. For two colleges, one to be established in East and one in West Tennessee, 100,000 
acres. 2%. For academies, one in each county, 100,000 acres. 

It was provided that one-thirty-sixth of the above grants should be reserved for the 
purposes of common schools in the limits of the reserved tracts. 

Grants in aid of education from proceeds of sales of public lands—At an early period 
Congress inaugurated the policy of granting a portion of the net proceeds of the sales 
of public lands to the several States in which they were situated. Thus, in 1803 an 
act was passed granting three per cent. of such net proceeds to the State of Ohio for 
“laying out, opening, and making roads, within the said State, and to no other purpose 
whatever; and an annual account of the application of the same shall be transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Treasury.” Similar grants (in some cases of three and in others 
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of five per cent.) have been made to the States admitted into the Union since Ohio, 
except to Maine, Texas, and West Virginia, in none of which did the General Govern- 
ment possess any public land. Insome States the grants were dedicated to purposes 
of internal improvement, in others to education. The terms of the grant to Illinois 
are as follows: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, §c., That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, from time to time, 
and whenever the quarterly accounts of public moneys of the several land offices shall 
be settled, pay three per cent. of the net proceeds of the lands of the United States lying - 
within the State of Illinois which, since the first day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and nineteen, have been or hereafter may be sold by the United States, atter 
deducting all expenses incidental to the same, to such person or persors es may be 
authorized by the legislature of the said State to receive the same; which sums, thus 
paid, shall be applied to the encouragement of learning within said State, in conform- 
ity to the provisions on this subject contained in the act entitled ‘“‘An act to enable the 
people of the Illinois Territory to form a constitution and State government, and for 
the admission of such State into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States,” approved April eighteenth, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, and 
to no other purpose; and an annual account of the application of the same shall be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treasury by such officer of the State as the legislature thereof 
shall direct ; and, in default of such return being made, the Secretary of the Treasury is here- 
by required to withhold the payment of any sums that may then be due, or which may thereafter 
become due, until a return shall be made as herein required. 

Approved, December 12, 1820. 

By the act of April 18, 1818, it was provided that one-sixth of the sums derived from 
the three per cent. of net proceeds of public land sales should “ be exclusively bestowed 
on a college or university.” 

From 1821 to 1869, Illinois received under this law $713,495.45. 

The whole amount paid to the several States as percentages on the net proceeds of 
sales of public lands was $6,502,819.11. How much of this sum has been devoted to 
educational purposes has not yet been ascertained; but the States named below have 
received the amounts named, respectively, which (either by the terms of the grant hy 
Congress or by State constitutional enactment) are to be applied for the benefit of public 


education: 


Hinamanitom Loli to 186972. .c.voeicn cae seca «eee ateme eee uaa ee eee cee $713, 495 45 
iia: trom 1647 to 1672 .c.2 2. ccs. sc ccs ces ~ see eee sen ese ese acca 28,098 07 
Masconsin, from 1850 to 1675 jose. <2 cos Jsccee woe cen ss eoe cee seen 195, 423 98 
ovamepromlt 1649 to 1874.2. oo dose cewek cen cten oc eeee eee ee eee eee 630, 627 33 
revo, irom, 1360 10 1876 ..05252-2- 0-2. 0lse sos eee eee ee ee eee 20, 927 60 
ianeas. irom Leos to lé76..¢.c.ccee = a0 cn ucce season see eet + eee 53, 626 15 
INMeurasikas trom 1669 to 181G. 2. es .ees ss Bose cee se ee eee eee 113,591 90 
INewada. trom 18/2 16 18/4 .22.ccec wos pees tien cece cca s co Sees 3, 648 81 

Nain &. LOtaL Of sen chet sclere oes ne sce etse wers state else Gis e erereiiet 1,764, 439 34 


Besides this, the State of Arkansas has received from the same source $224,473.15, 
which sum, by a provision of the State constitution adopted in 1868, was to be devoted 
to education, but respecting which the later constitution of 1675 is silent. Missouri 
has in like manner received under two acts, dated respectively March 6, 1820, and Feb- 
ruary 28,1859, the sum of $1,008,321.86. The constitution of Missouri adopted in 1875 
establishes a school fund, one of the components of which is, in the words of a clause 
in section 6: “‘Also any proceeds of the sales of public lands which may have been, or 
may hereafter be, paid over to this State, (if Congress will consent to such appro- 
priation.)” 

Several of the States have devoted the net proceeds of the sales of swamp and saline 
lands to public education, but the amounts derived from these sources have not been 
generally ascertained. 

In Ohio the amount realized from the sale of the saline grants and added to the 
common school fund was reported in 1850 at $41,024; in Indiana the State school fund 
realized from the same source $85,000. 
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The constitutions of the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, (with some unimportant 
reservations,) and Indiana contain provisions requiring that the net proceeds of the 
sales of swamp lands shall be used for the benefit of public education; and in several 
other States, as, for example, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin, the same disposition has 
been made under general laws, without a specific constitutional enactment.* The con- 
stitution of Alabama once contained this provision ; the amendment of 1875 abrogated 
it. It appears from the report of the State superintendent of public instruction for 
1875 that up to that date the sum of $27,340.31 had been received into the State treas- 
ury on account of sales of swamp land, but it does not appear that this amount or the 
income thereof had ever been used for the benefit of public education. 

The amount of swamp lands granted and patented to each of the States, from the 
date of the first grant to June 30, 1876, is as follows: 


Acres. 

OnIOW.<-<..-. eee ette aire aeeis were die siden le s'slows wines die eee Ses chaos cose 25, 640. 71 
Indiana..... ee era aac ema ancoer sos scsan bees Sp eee ee eemes 1, 256, 631. 96 
TOW OOH Se: os 6 ASE RE ey SSeS on a ne 1, 453, 611. 67 
Milos OUligibverreinter a eer emesis ee aig See Crisis ons eoas an cegeee Sone eae 3, 185, 479. 44 
JAA) DOB ies bcc BREE SERRE OC Re CC ne ee ee OE 392, 719. 61 
AIC SRT ESINDD ooo Sa0 265 62 ae nner Cae arena sia eee ee Paneer are weee 2, 681, 383. 16 
Oa SMU pene eee ete as co cin Gos «wicip gis «2 uiciee s Seles eleee pew cms 8, 468, 964. 93 
ice Cea pete eee crac eee saris ioc sn iccis seein cba seine Se ccue ce - 5, 864, 669. 55 
Pe 1s Se tere oleae ie ale ere ca aoe aia SG ealeeie tie eeie dae sees weoeoe 7, 059, 827. 68 
TPT GN oie ca ie Ey ELE Te EN 10, 735, 403. 21 
NURS 0S) aie gets en eo BP es eee re alee aie ae Snare ioe 3, 059, 572, 62 
OWE: co Gd BRERA Ee OSes eee este eee eve mere Oe receiee 1, 166, 917. 34 
AO cr iMan GM clea erate ol ae cOvaiere ain vie wom elon etnies en en ne meer oa 8 1, 308, 295, 65 
GN sO Rene ee ef eerie sae ack ws sedaes ch oe ses esa Gass acteraa 1, 143, 153. 63 

Hletietict lpr terts ete eye one oe ale co Sas eee ncwteocrac's cee woe ener oe 47, 802, 271. 16 


Official reports of the amounts received from sales of these lands and of the distri- 
bution of the proceeds are not easily accessible, and it is impracticable to present at, 
this time any statement on these heads. 

Other aid to public education by the General Government.— In 1836 there was a large sum 
in the Treasury of the United States, largely derived from the sales of public lands, 
which was not needed for the current expenses of the General Government, and a law 
was approved on June 23 which provided for a distribution of the surplus among the 
twenty-five States of the Union on the basis of their respective representation in Con- 
gress. Afterward, the benefit of the act was extended to Michigan, which had just been 
admitted into the Union. Thisfund, amounting to $28,101,644.91, has since been held by 
the several States admitted into the Union prior to 1837, subject to call by the General 
Government. Several of them have devoted a part or the whole of the income real- 
ized from this fund to public education. 

The State of New York received as her allotment in the distribution the sum of 
$4,014,520.71. The entire income of this fund, amounting to about $236,000 yearly, has 
been bestowed on education. By a provision in the State constitution of 1846, after 
adding $25,000 to the capital of the common school fund each year, the remainder of 
the income is expended for the benefit of common schools and academies, apportioned 
as follows: | 


UPON LOH ONMIOM SC NO OIE Mamie aco ccs oc secs anccecidenecaceeuscodes acces $165, 000 
MD ins@en melo ACACCIIICS .2a6 eo case iaciacsa coos uc as eeoaeincen vets ceecchienecc cee 28, 000 
enetermeGlasses 1 ACAUCIMICS Joccc. socec. ao cece enecee acc cee wesecscecaesss 18, 000 


The average yearly income of the common school fund of New York exceeds five per 
cent. of the principal, so that there have been realized from that portion of the fund 
derived from the income of the surplus revenue fund about $600,000 in thirty-one years, 


»  *Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1876. 
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and the present capital of the common school fund is partly composed of the yearly 
sums set apart from the income of the revenue fund, which sums amount to $775,000. 
Thus it appears that, from this fund of about $4,000,000 set apart by the United States 
for the benefit of the single State of New York, that State has been able to realize for 
the benefit of public education the munificent sum of about $7,916,000, of which more 
than three-quarters of a million form a permanent capital, bearing interest. 

Aid to colored schools — The General Government, on the organization of the Bureau 
of Refugees and Freedmen in 1865, began to aid schools for the education of colored 
children. This aid amounted, so far as can be ascertained, to $3,711,225.47. But this 
sum, large as it appears, does not include all, as some thousands of dollars paid out for 
the transportation of teachers and for other expenses connected with the schools can- 
not be separated from other items with which they are charged. 

Libraries, publications, and promotion of science.—The amount expended and separately 
reported by the General Government for libraries up to and including the year 1874, 
was $1,573,948.03. Besides this, large sums have been expended from time to time 
from general appropriations, the amount of which cannot be determined. 

It is still less possible to show the much greater amounts that have been expended 
in conducting scientific explorations and surveys, and publishing the results, and in 
collecting and publishing other material covering a wide range of subjects. The 
amount, so far-as ascertained for the period above mentioned, was $1,752,549.67, but 
this is but a small fraction compared with the aggregate. 

Aid to Indian schools. The first appropriations to aid Indian schools by the United 
States were made under the government of the Continental Congress in 1776. In 1819 
a law was enacted granting $10,000 a year for the purpose of maintaining Indian 
schools and other agencies of civilization. This law was repealed in 1873. There was 
expended under its provisions while it remained in force, including an extra appropri- 
ation for the years 1856, 1857, and 1858, the sum of $561,027.15. 

This amount represents but a small fraction of the whole sum expended for Indian 
education since the policy of making treaties with the Indian tribes was inaugu- 
rated ; but these expenditures are not included here, for the reason that, with other sums 
paid to the Indians under treaty stipulations, they formed the consideration given for 
certain concessions granted by the Indians, and not a gratuity to them. 

Cost of military and naval scheols.— As an item of interest in this connection, the follow- 
ing statement of the cost of maintaining the Military Academy at West Point to June 
30, 1871, and the Naval Academy at Annapolis up to June 30, 1876, is included. The 
amounts cover all the expenditures from the date of organization, including buildings, 
libraries, instruments, instruction, &c. They are as follows: 


United States Military Academy, West Point..-...22----2- e-ees-e. == - = $6, 801, 482 73 
Wiited States Naval Academy, Annapolis ...-. 2-222. 2.20 2.<0 geen se sec _ 8,518, 880 63 
RECAPITULATION. 


I.—Land grants. 


. Acres, 
Sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections for common schools...... ......-.---- 67, 9383, 914 
fe SMMIMALY, IANS .5coicceneetecccs tae ena sccm sce cs eoee sereee alee eee meee 1, 082, 880 
@olleves of acriculture and the mechanic arts ~ S222 s-. eee ee eee ree - 9,600, 000 
Special STANS . 2.2 wae oan w ew cee oe ewes oe ae cee ee oe on enon eee manne 51, 651 
Internal improvement grants, devoted to education in six States.......-. 3, 000, 000 
For common schools and academies in Tennessee, act April 18, 1806..-... 200, 000 


Swamp and overflowed lands bestowed on education by State action, so 13,784,710 
far as known. 
ieaincdian schools im Mississippi ts. eeeescerssees erm aces cosas meer. 34, 560 


Te ee ot AO iyo ee emer en al 95, 737, 714 


*Not including any grant to Colorado, which, under the rule adopted in the cases of West Virginia, 
Nevada, and Nebraska, is entitled to 90,000 acres. 
t American State Papers, Public Lands, vol. 5, p. 800. 
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II.—Granis of money.” 


Percentages of net proceeds of public lands.... 2.2.2... sce. cece eeeeee- $l, 764, 439 34 
Surplus revenue, act of 1836, income of which can be used by States at 28,101,644 91 
their pleasure for education. 


Schools for freedmen ......-..--. ceete seme ce Je eee ce ctltwee’sobeG eee cess Oy Elec coma G 
Hor mbrasies and sundry publications® -2- ... wesc. sccces wens ete se ewen 3, 326, 497 70 
Indian schools, excluding all appropriations under treaty stipulations... 561, 027 15 
United States Military Academy, West Point .............-..-..-.0--. -. 6, 20143707: 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis. ............-- Sete cees 3,518, 880 63 

JOU Ws ARES 5 — Aa Bete ae eo ere decsieeeecd cosas: 4/, 7c emer 


CORRESPONDENTS OF THE OFFICE, 


Any one familiar with these reports will observe that the correspondents of the Office 
are, as a rule, administrative heads of educational systems or institutions. This lim- 
itation is simply on account of the lack of working force to carry on this correspon- 
dence more in detail, and is on the supposition that what i# done by the head includes 
the several subordinates. The misfortune of having only a single report to send toa 
school system in which many able men are active as officers and teachers, each desiring 
a copy of our several publications to aid him in the discharge of his duties, is keenly 
felt; but the remedy is with Congress. 


Statement of educational systems and institutions in correspondence with the Bureau of Educa-. 
tion in the years named. 


1870. 1871. } 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 


States and Territories..............+-..---- 37 37 44 48 48 48 48 
WitiCSmemtem ns sc cies cals olvciaeie ei snc cicinisiciecie cilaieis e's ti 249 325 533 127 241 239 
NOLIN AES OOIS ee meeteetem a elesicenele eel etelocieciee 53 65 98 114 124 140 152. 
eI BINCSG COME Sd e sce se ce ce ae cnc sce cus a 26 60 53 112 126 144 150 
PMIMGOES ILON aces cleesecsscee- ene en ce necc om) ssekene-Ebanee cul owececes 42 55 95 149 
AGENIEROIOS op qeee Ape GSS SeeO CSCC OREM er enCed ememcee 638 811 944 | 1,031] 1,467 1, 550. 
tiepamatonyascbools .20.cccsac=<sen.vcesss'- dps Mace ade see cies [ease casd 86 | 91 105 114 
Colleges for Women .......-.ceeeccereeeees 33 136 1% 205 209 249 252 
Colleveammmmeinascs + sicccesescdcovccucecsses 266 290 298 323 343 385 381 
DCHGOISOL SCICUCE fou. oo s.e esa ceec<n cesses 17 41 70 70 1 46 76 
SCHO0lS Ob UNCOOL Yes. ccac<nceccn cesses un 80 94 104 140 113 123 125 
DCHOOlLS Cla Wie ee ine ccenscceceecca eee nese 28 39 37 37 38 42 42 
Schools of medicine..........-0.--.cececeees 63 82 87 94 99 104 102 
ETD TAT1eS, (PU DUC) .a cue etecicie ss ociaeere «is ao ae 156 180 306 377 676 | 2, 200 Q, 275, 
Miuseums. oi: natural history.--..-..<--c--0-\-s<s0-0-)-..<0<<s 50 43 44 53 54 
Museums of art ..--..-..-..--- SodaKKos6nEod looosaned lpnoeosdns| le socaene 22 Q7 Q7 31 
PMT SCHOGIS reece e ces tani siecase ce coswocce ae |-.gecee face d~ Men <b <! BS aD oe 26 29 30 
Deaf and dumb asylums..............2--2.. 34 36 37 | 40 40 42 43 
eC AS VITUS . See ses siete cio okm wines wens i 10 26 Q7 28 28 29 29 
Ophanrasylums ye: cases ceeeeee cae +. ce tec cllltelce oe eh caus «oh V7 | 180 269 408 533; 
eformyschoolSrseertecersececs cscs eee tes 28 20 20 34 - 56 67 63 
Schools for feeble-minded. . 4.......-.000202-|.- 0000: Sy oso cet | 7 9 9 11 
Dapis Woaeecc eee eee || 831 | 2,001 | 2,619 | 3,449 | 3,651 | 6,085 | 6, 449 


There can be at present carried into such a general summary no indication in detail 
of the systems or institutions that arise or pass out of existence in the year concluded. 


*Tam greatly indebted to the Departmeut of the Treasury, and especially to Capt. R. A. Bayley, 
of the warrant division, for much of the information embodied in this statement of educational grants. 
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XVIII REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 

The curiosities of this correspondence are in themselves instructive: the capricious 
ups and downs of officers and institutions, the letters written and the catalogues and 
reports published with so little data that it is impossible to ascertain from anything 
in themselves from which of the several States they have been sent. It is gratifying 
to see these imperfections year by year diminishing. 


Statistical summary of institutions, instructors, and students, as collected by the United States 
Bureau of Education, for 1870, 1871, and 1872. 


1870. 1871. 1872. 
5 || a | & 
3 | 4 si 2 i 
3s | é a | 8 5 
RQ H RQ A py 
@ity schools. ........<--.+- See oe eeice ats |e een Ne aoe 19, 448 l1, ATT MTD | cenens 23, 194 | 1, 215, 897 
Normal schools ...........---- 53 | 178 | 1,028 65 445 10, 922 98 a 11, 778 
Commercial and business col- | -a@26 | 154 | 5,824 60 168 6, 460 53 263 8, 451 
leges. 
MING Gr LAL tOM ve acc masa nas wass|cancos|--c0-nh- cocns-Mbamann |<comcsa<tP oes cles -cce) «ase ael am wee=e | eee eee ; 
Institutions for secondary in- j......|-.....|.-...-.- 638 | 3,171 80,227} 811| 4,501 98, 929 
struction. 
POPATALOTY SCHOOLED <.cccn ans]. asiacs|sosaebl cweccnditeccns |vecmea siege ce ccc'cs| acta tal eects) emer : 


Institutions for the superior 33 | 378 | 5,337) 136) 1,163 12,841 | 175} 1,617 11, 288 
instruction of women. | 


Universities and colleges...... 266 |2,823 | 49,163} 290| 2,962| 49,827] 298] 3,040 45, 617 
Schools of science............- 17 | 144 | 1,413 | 41 303 3, 303 70 724 5, 395 
Schools of theology ........... 80} 339 | 3,254 94 369 3,204 | 104 435 3, 351 
Schools of law .-.....-.......- 28 99 1, 653 39 129 22 37 151 1, 976 


Schools of medicine, of den- 63 | 588) 6,943 82 750 7, 045 87 726 5, 995 
tistry, and of pharmacy. 


Institutions for the deaf and 33 | 205 | 3,458 38 242 3, 539 36 267 4, 337 
dumb. 

Institutions for the. blind ..... 10 104) SReeeaaee 26 388 2, 032 Q7 513 1, 856 

iphan asylums, industrial (y-.os-| coed, ose sci-t Pte ceine||seenies==|caesueeecs 17 852 10, 324 
schools, and miscellaneous 
charities. 

Reform schools ......... ete ATW fae | soces s|| eaters erate 205 serene 5, 897 26 331 4, 230 

Schools for feeble-minded chil- |......]...cee|sseeeee- 9 nea ees B86 | a0 00a) Ys on cae Meee eee 
dren. 


@ 12 of these colleges did not appear in the statistical table, as the information was received too late. 
b From 1870-72 inclusive, this class of schools was included in the table of institutions for secondary 
instraction. 


WORK OF THE OFFICE. XIX 


Statistical summary of institutions, instructors, and students, as collected by the United States 
e Bureau of Education, for 1874, 1875, and 1876. 


1874. 1875. 1876. 


2 
‘Bs 
Ey 
City schools ......eseeeeeee[eeeseees | 16, 488 1976, 837 | (a) | 22,152 [1,180,880 | (b) | 23,504 , 1,343, 487 
Normal schools......-.---- 124| 966] 24,405] 137] 1,031{ 29,105] 151] 1,065) 33, 921 
Commercial and business 126 S77 | 25,892 | 131 594 26,109 ; 137 599 25, 234 
colleges. 
Kindergirten ....-..2+0-: 55| 195] 1,636) 95! 216] 2,809] 130] 364 4,090 


Institutions for secondary | 1,031 | 5,466 | 98,179 (1,143 6,081 ] 108, 235 1,229 | 5,999 106, 647 
instruction. 


Preparatory schoolsc...... 91 697 | 11,414 | 102 746 12,954 | 105 736 12, 369 

Institutions for the sipe- 209 | 2,285 | 23,4454; 222) 2,405 23,795 | 225 | 2, 404 23, 856 
rior instruction of women. 

Universities and colleges. . 343 | 3,783 | 56,692 | 355 |) 3,999 58, 894 | 356 | 3, 920 56, 481 

Schools of science ......--. 72 609 | 7, 244 74 758 7, 157 15 793 ve 614 

Schools of theology .....-.. 113 “597 4,356 | 123 | 615 5, 284 | 124 580 4, 268 

Schools of law ...........-- 38 181} 2,58 | 43 924 2,677 | 42 218 2, 664 

Schoolsof medicine, of den- 99} 1,121} 9,095) 106] 1,172 9,971 | 102} 1,201 10, 143 
tistry, and of pharmacy. 

Institutions for the deaf 40 275 | 4,900 41 2933 5, 087 42 312 5, 209 
and dumb. 

Institutions for the blind.. 29 525 | 1,942 29 498 2, 054 29 580 2, 083 

Orphan asylums, industrial 269 | 1,678 | 26,360 | 278 | 1,789 54,204 | 385] 3,197 47, 439 
schools, and miscellane- 
ous charities. 

Reform schools........-... 56 693 | 10, 848 47 678 10, 670 51 200 12, 087 

Schools for feeble-minded 9 312 | 1,265 9 317 1, 372 11 318 1, 560 
children. 


a1n177 cities. &In 192 cities. c¢ From 1870-’72 inciusive, this class of schools was included in the 
table of institutions for secondary instruction. 


The above table presents at a glance a test of the condition and progress of the work 
prosecuted by this Bureau, and by the educators codperating with it, to perfect the 
educational statistics of the country. 

It should always be borne in mind that this is not exclusively the work of this 
Bureau, and yet without an agency of this character conducted by the General Gov- 
ernment such information could not be obtained in their individual capacity by the 
thousands of educators who furnish it to this Office as heads of their several institutions. 
The greatest freedom of suggestion is desired from every one interested. The more 
nearly all peculiarities and details are in view as the averages are made and plans 
formed, the more nearly each can be accommodated, and go either into the table of 
particulars or be included in the general summaries. 
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Table showing the ages embraced in the school population of the sereral States and Territories. 


States and Territories. oe States and Territories. School 
age. age. 
Pom eChleite sce caceecas cece. nbn essa cel 4-16 |B Virgie coceercees ates eee eee 5-21 
BCE C Olmos sole cans aGsin sce eu <'s'es sien vo 4-90 Dakota ccmecrmcecise scenes soe oe 5-21 
sISCONSIT Meee esc cae ess onc cece sce = ee 4220 ‘t (South Carolinn22esessee-ee soe ee cece. 6-16 
Se LOM eos son an 5 cx aves Secesaee a ter 4-20 MPU tall... cececacscmoe soe saremce es - eeeener 6-16 
IOC G2. G eee ene ee mn eee Se As 4-21 || District of Columbia...........-.....--- 6-17 
MIR cocsodn se OOS OSA OEnEOOne Soncedaqgedd 4-21 Wh NGeOrgia Josceeas lacs cas case uc cnen eee 6-18 
Mew iN PST)... 5..¢.-0-—602=—-c5~ oe 4-O1 Nevada co... ccssasesscsscdecenss essere 6-18 
INTOMbAM A Mee meee aie cics cise ceeee ste eee seane orl A-O} Tennessee cc Seen essence necene eee eeeeer 6-18 
IMTSSACHUSOLUSter ee niceleeclercee steele selene ote l- D=15)0 (EOXaS.. n.ccessweosebensecae ee se eee eee 6-18 
NOC GMS AN eerie cecesctsee actccsic ce este 5-15 | Kentucky s.cese sou scene soeeooe eee ae a6-20 
OOLNT Ass ee cele eens esleaec ete secee ete ot o-17 Wh MUSSOULI sc cee oe-- ose eee ee een 6-20 
INIGNPUICESOVicceaea ccc cccesccccese ccm. see 5-18 || Choctaws, (Indian Ter.)........-----.--. 6-20 
WGahOmerecemane cscs sccsioccse sie cocese ss ce O- LSAT Kansas 222 cscs esses eee e eee 6-21 
EQN cee eos can cere dvce wen cevescs «2 5-20) Colorado sc. cnescecueeee secon eee ee 6-21 
Elie WGA ere een omen coe se cess este cecnut O-O0 Mi LINO accep ae cte sso oes sate eee 6-21 
AVC LIN ON Geemarc cis cea esis ec cine ececece 5=20 If LOdiana ost s ac ec-cloeee eee ee = eee 6-21 
AV py OUT Ommemteiste scla(onciecisileyetsieiciaicclatelele cic: 5-20 Rl Wouisiana ccs ec sec ccccceccesccee ee eee 6-21 
PAN SID RIN Dewees cs sioe snes ecicee cece cere o-20M\ North Carolina Sa..cos-- eee eeeeieeeeee 6-21 
HD Slawanreresmere ccsccecsschecesscccece. D=QUM One... coc ese es coese cee seme cemeneee 6-21 
JOUR (SEAS renamed “5-21 | Pennsylvania e...<..-cse5c. sees eee 21 
NCA SAS Wem ree sc cicc ce eee clecicc ccs sees S=2E 8) WV est VIrsinia....e2.22)..e coerce ee 6-21 
Minnesota ..-.......-- “Senos Bonese odod de O21 ATIZONG, = acc jce os cwlee nee eee eee eee 6-21 
Pie sIGSIODIbsaecls cca a de coe sieSlencece seas 4 S-21 |B New Mexico a..-52220. 32 sceeeemee cece 7-18 
IN GDA S Kalmemtretsta ctcicre cletacies acieeisicet cee. 5-21 || Cherokees, (Indian Ter.)............... 7-21 
IN(OWaMOL Keeeennicnccine cons cer ecc esate ces 5-21 | Creeks, (Indian Ter.).......----+--.-6--. 16-18 
4 


a For the colored population the school age is 6 to 16. 


The above table should not be forgotten in any study of the statistics which follow 
relating to the population of school. age. In one State it is 4-16; in three, 4-20; in 
four, 4-21; in two, 5-15; in one, 5-17; in two, 5-18; in four, 5-20; in ten, 5-21; in 
two, 6-16; in one instance, (the District of Columbia,) 6-17; in four States, 6-18; in 
three, 6-20; in ten, 6-21; in New Mexico, 7-18; among the Cherokees, 7-21; amorg 
the Creeks, 10-18. In eight instances the age of admission is 4; in nineteen instances — 
it is 5; in twenty it is6; intwo itis 7; in one, 10; orfive different ages. The school 
period terminates at six different ages. However much the student of statistices may be 
embarrassed by these differences, he should remember that they may be justified by local 
considerations, and that all he needs for the purposes of comparison is that, in addition 
to these local differences, there should be given some uniform age with which to begin 
and end the comparison. Many educators have, from their intercourse with foreign- 
ers during the past year, felt anew the importance of some uniform means of comparison. 


SCHOOL STATISTICS OF STATES AND TERRITORIES. XXI 


TABLE I.—PartT 1.—Summary (A) of school age, population, enrolment, attendance, &c. 


fa) 2 . Sead 
Es F] E ° 
: e ¢ 9 $ Sa 
J s2 | = 4 A a 
ie: E eS a é = Sees 
States and Territories, : = B82 E a Gs eas 
&p 2 8 ons | iene 
iS ee SF a Bp en 
= oa 2o 2 S & a 
é 5 gn 8 o © 
oS) aI 5 =} e b 
<2) “2 A 4 4 <q 
ANTAINEY OO Se Sere oe eae 5-21 405, 226 |  *283, 659 126, S03 HE .2e woe =-/! 80 
PAT MANGAS crac cisoseeies cee = scant oa 6-21 189, 130 *141, 848 15; 890 HUE Je. cccltpet- eee 
OC aniorMiaeeen a: esee dene wo ccai eas 5-17 184,787 |  *166, 309 140, 468 83,391 | 141.8 
@oloradoteeecacsce ere cece sons cae. 6-21 21, 962 *16, 472 14, 364 8,043 | 100 
Wounecticutesesseeeeseeer rece seen ee 4-16 135, 189 @112, 657 119, 106 70,495 | 178.1 
Dela WALG cece se neaosciae==<icc-ne een 5-21 b39, 807 *33, 836 21,587 Uo. . ooo eee 
JAOLOUCIES, = ie ee ea ed 4-21 74, 828 *48, 639 26, 052 Lf, 720 We eer 
(COOMA os 58 ee 6-18 394,037 |  *354, 633 179, 405 115, 121) eee 
MNOS eee tee ceca Von ees acecc eee 6-21 973, 589 *730, 192 667446 Ilo 25. ote eemetys 
MINI An Wee tac ae eee cieee cece cc: 6-21 679, 230 *509, 423 516, 270 314,168 | 129 
WOW ame mmenice weer sce cecine saieecsce sn 5-21 553, 920 a354, 424 398, 825 229,315 | 136.5 
ASA SAG Pomerat eee ance e necks eee 5-21 212, 977 127, 502 147, 224 €9,896 | 103.5 
AMON bUCK Veen ersise secon ete ncs woes c6-20 498, 744 *398, 995 228, 000 156,000 | 110 
I OUISTAN Aieoee case asm ee ce rowic tie ions 6-21 274, 688 *206, 016 74, 307 52, 315 97° 
Main mrecesice ces tonecnae ceccccsacee 4-21 218, 490 *142, 019 156, 148 102, 451 118 
Marvy landeeecssceeees-cecce ceeee ss 5-20 276, 120 *207, 090 146, 198 73,069 | 182 
Miissachusebts sce oecce~esecsce sec. 5-15 300, 834 *300, 834 305, 776 218,903 | 176 
Michicanweecsmnscemeaea ccs c ccc cence 5-20 459, 847 *344, 885 344, 956 200,000 | 156 
NEIIMNESOTA jaqensa ceases a csee es ene: 5-21 228, 362 *159, 853 151, S66) sao. cere 100 
PISSISEI PDE vecmceteews tcc osece cece 5-21 355, 919 *249, 143 GG. 204 eae cee ect e 190 
MISSOUDI Mecsecas so t-hacecdaccences.| 6-20 725, 728 *580, 582 394, 848 a182, 000 60 
WNGbrvskare cece ste eae noclaaey 5-21 86, 191 *60, 333 59, 966 |........---. 95.8 
INCRE he aeeepa 6-18 8, 475 | *7, 628 Seoell 3, 832 | 142.8 
New Hampshire ............---.--. 4-21 74, 747 55, 555 66, 599 48, 857 93. 7 
IME UGS ihe ae eee ee ee eee 5-18 314, 826 | *267, 602 196, 252 103, 520 | 192 
ING MOU Meese oh eae eee 5 ah 5-21 | 1,585,601 | *1, 109,921 | 1, 067, 199 541,610 | 176 
INGE Ds CENRE CET SS a sees eee 6-21 348,603 | *261, 452 146, 737 97, 830 50 
eee sc aca s Seance x wena: 6-21 | 1, 025, 635 763, 976 722, 963 447,139 | 155 
COON eemener ee jeaccuce cesmase ee 4-20 48, 473 *33, 931 Q7, 426 15, 565 §2, 4 
CHEVY AU ace ee cece ace udeccees 6-21 | di, 200,000 | *900, 000 902, 345 578, 718 | 150 
POU OMS ANG. semis ete s cas coi bauer 2 5-15 53, 316 048, 321 39, 328 27,021 | 180 
SO UbMYC ALON Nd coer ves coe eacieeciene 6-16 237, 971 237, 971 123, 085 |-escco—c-ee Me | 90 
SMGIUGSSCO: cicacs 2s serene cer eone es 6-18 434,131 *390, 718 194, 180 125, $08 71.9 
TESA ee a en 6-18 313,061 | *281, 754 a@184,705 | 125,224) 7% 
AUCSTEROOTO 0 SE ae 5-20 92, 577 *69, 432 (OER lececeseceesy 4 Bac ccn 
VAT SIMA eeeesacece ace scc<sees sous 5-21 482, 789 307, 230 199, 856 115, 243 | 113 
West Virginia .......... Seietetele tere cier 6-21 184, 760 *138, 570 123, 504 72, 278 95, 04 
BVRdCOnsING ee ccrccs cccwaceentee. 3 4-20 474, 811 *332, 368 ogy oh Bere. ocean e152, 5 
——— Se es 
Motel eee cees sac sceces ss! se. aloes. J 14, 169, 381 | 10,735,773 | 8, 755,010 | 4,214,632 |........ 
A TIZON A mame ges a2 secu wos isoceeet 6-21 2, 955 *Q, 216 1, 213 900 oeeeetee 
JO SO bale teres |e eases 4. 5-21 10, 396 Sr, rir 5; ALO MW oe oe «ci ees 
District of Columbia............... 6-17 31, 671 29, 133 19, 629 14,907 | 191 
tx ho emer iewe se ce Bes asc bes. 5-18 aad *2, 360 rtp ORME ee N ME 


* Estimated by the Bureau. 
a Estimated by the State superintendent. 
b United States census of 1870. 


e¥or colored population the school age is from 6 to 16. 
dIn 1873. 
éeIn the country ; in 27 cities it was 193 days. 
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TABLE I.—Parr 1.—Summary (A) of school age, population, enrolment, attendance, §-c.— 


Continued. 
z 4 < S 
=| 
a | § g Ne 
g a & iS 3 ie a 
S Q & yeh $32 
3 ES = 8 a Si le = 
States and Territories. ; = 82 5 a co 3 
© = 23 a & a 
° o ° 
a & ge | 33 g % 3 
8 8 = a 5 S 2 
5 a | 8 ® © 
= a 5 5 e > 
wa A) A a < <4 
PEMD GANA es aiaisiafalas co's =jacla'a cewuislaisicras 4-21 | 4, 238 2100 2, 734 2,000} 100 
ING WeNlOxiCOm ce ..scccecee ss ce esses 7-18 229, 312 *24, 916 Opole ee ass 132 
Siig Wee aaa Sateceesces sectea we 6-16 30, 900 30, 900 19, 836 13,608} 143 
SSH SCOU 2 eon cwecnmene cwcees es 4-20 11, 000 *7, 700 1, OOO) beeen 104 
Way OUI Pee ccmesaincsiecscciteces cscs 5-20 *6, 000 *4, 500 1 eeeeocesed so secone 
Indian : 
ChHerokeesinsccccoce cis sacoc cca 7-21 4,041 *3, 233 2, 800 1,500 | 200 
WrepkWerrsenuscccsstecso enue se 10-18 716 7 616 448 | ......06 
@hoctawseeecceceececceeces eer 6-20 2, 300 *1, 840 1,133 745 | 168 
OMIM OLOSe aaa merece neces scwcc ets ale cei 471 | Ee Ie ic 157 108 | 180 
POLAT ccccc cece secs oc e~ See aes 136, 777 117, 617 70,175 BE Pay |B ooosonc 
Grand total cocs-2slecen-eel ates. ae! 14, 306, 158 | 10, 853,390 | 8, 825, 185 | 4, 248, 848 |...... re 
* Estimated by tho Bureau. a United States census of 1870. 


Here at a glance is seen as full and accurate a statement of the public school work 
of the country as it is possible for the several States and Territories to give with their 
present methods of collecting statistics. No one not actually engaged in the work ef 
collecting these facts can understand the difficulties encountered. The State school 
superintendents find it still true that there are occasionally local school officers not 
competent to make the reports required by their State laws. Yet it should be borne in 
mind that the States cannot give in regard to any other phase of administration 
statements so complete and full of details as the reports of education from which these 
summaries are made. A column showing the estimated number between 6 and 16 in 
the several States and Territories in the year 1876 is introduced for two purposes: 
First, to illustrate the advantages of such facts in the general work of comparison; 
and, secondly, to afford foreign students data by means of which they may more 
nearly do justice in comparisons between their own countries and ours. It should be 
observed that the estimates are made on the basis of percentage carefully tested. It 
will be noticed that a considerable number of the States still have no other enumera- 
tion than that of the United States census, and rely upon the figures for 1870 for the 
data in regard to their school population. In all of these States no increase is indi- 
cated. To make any comparison between the school population and enrolment precise, 
there should be an enumeration taken the same year as the enrolment. It will be 
observed that the total school population in the States alone, according to the reports re- 
ceived, is 14,169,381 in 1876 against 13,889,837 for 1875, and an enrolment of 8,755,010 for 
1876 against 8,678,737 for 1875. The column of estimates of school population for 1876, 
between 6 and 16, gives a total of 10,735,773 against a total in the same column of 
10,463,854 for 1875. It will be observed that Colorado, a Territory in 1875, is a State 
in 1876. The total school population reported in 1876 in the Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is 136,777 against 117,685 for 1875, and the total estimates of school 
population for 1876 in the Territories is 117,617 against 93,384 in the similar column of 
estimates for 1875. The enrolment in the Territories for 1876 is 70,175 against 77,922 
for 1875. The total school population in States and Territories for 1876 is 14,306,153 
against 14,007,522 for 1875. 


SCHOOL STATISTICS OF STATES AND TERRITORIES. XXIII 


The total enrolment for 1876 was 8,825,185 against 8,756,659 for 1875. The column 
of average daily attendance is a severe test of these statistics in the several States. 
A considerable number of States and Territories it will be seen are able to give this 
important item with accuracy. It will be observed that there are over five and a half 
millions of the population of school age in the country, or considerably more than 
one-third, not enrolled for instruction during the year; but as there is such a variety of 
ages included in the legal school age in the different States, and moreover, as in some 
instances several years are included during which persons may be absent from instruc- 
tion, and yet have acquired a good degree of elementary knowledge, Ido not press the 
comparisons possible at this point, but taking from the 10,853,390 estimated to be 
between 6 and 16, the 8,825,185 actually enrolled, we still have 2,028,205, receiving no 
instruction during the year. After all the possible errors and imperfections in these 
figures as a basis of consideration have been eliminated, it is clear that not far from 
one-fifth of our youth who should be under instruction are continuously without it. How 
little benefit some may derive who are included among the enrolled will be seen when 
it is remembered that in some cases those are reported who have been in the school a 
single day, and that as a rule none are stricken from the enrolment who have been in 
school a single week ; and further, looking into the column of the average duration of 
school in days in the several States, and the column of average attendance in those 
States able to report, our estimate of the culture attained is further reduced. Here 
is a subject for the reflection of those who believe that educators are overzealous 
und are urging public education to a point beyond the demands of the country. Let 
them take this margin of two millions of untutored school population in country and 
city, and following its several members through life observe how large a share of the 
idle, pauper, vicious, and criminal classes are recruited from it, or from among the 
number of children who make the great difference between the total enrolment and 
the average attendance in the several States. Here is ample room for illiterate adults» 
men and women, in all the pursuits of life: hence come the illiterate laborer, artisan, and 
the agriculturist of unproductive industry ; hence come the illiterate voters, to invite 
the tricks of demagogues and imperil our liberties; hence illiterate jurors and witnesses 
to corrupt the administration of justice; while too often in our cities they furnish the 
inhabitants of the hovels where fester diseases, physical and moral, that endanger all 
surrounding life. 


TaBLE I.—Part 1.—Summary (B) of the number of teachers employed in the public schools, 
and the average salary of teachers per month, in the respeetive States and Territorics. 


Number of teach- | Average salary of 


ers employed in teachers per 
public schools. month. 
States and Territories. 
E E 
¢ | f jee Oe 
| fy | Fy 
NIST SESTTEA ccc eo ee | 2, 535 1, 236 ($22 00) 
PAID S31 SAS meee mets ecicic cc cclc seco te m\ceccis occ sae ascietecceeess od (461) WSL eae 2 Seer 
Se Mee ieee es ciclo vcs e ne ys ectcbe ance edes cosas ons <4 1, 129 1, 853 $85 00 $68 15 
ROL Gh OO eemreemrcien cnciiss os ceo n un cenc Se cece seaeceseme of 176 225 60 00 48 00 
Wonunecticntremmenmmetenecac st heee mente cecccee se ceueueoccces ff 167 2,317 | | 67 43 37 16 
Delaware .........- Ra rs i= oe sedan eevecoxw.woee- 4 266 164 a(30 75) 
GIG Awe ee eee He SE a cincis weliaehiscissacecsccocs me od 375 182 Nacsa dere. ee peso nee 
1,001 CEA eene teeter = cist neic coiciclaicisic/ecie cie'sis daidacoscuaeuniod Capote scacce. [icccesuus IMecwcn caste aes 
LUN OLS sete eres cea cons /s so cice pine <ccccceccndwecedeun &! 9, 295 12, 826 47 96 33 30 
MEE 1G tee nee ere he Vee lscclcice cc aa pueekeweeenencasecas ce 7, 852 5, 559 63 20 41 40: 
BUNS «<a pen etetaiie es Nae ce wae sob ooc dicecseserades ct 6, 830 12, 222 47 27 28 09. 


@ Not including the city of Wilmington. 
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TABLE I.—Part 1.—Summary (B) of teachers in the public schools, fc.— Continued. 


Number of teach- | Average salary of 
ers employed in 


teachers per 


public schools. month. 
States and Territories. 
ie 
; oS 
e iii) & 
P| ey 
Aan Sa Seen enioe ns ccc ceniceencancnsies cine cesance sacs ac neces 2, 402 3, 174 $33 66 $27 03 
IRBINRTCISY soesenoeeccusuenocoondoceoce Sonate Posooocausmmnaace 4, 020 LiG1O eee. eee eee ese 
ILOWMIRTRINA po oasceeoe soooeoedooonepacHo OuUdoooopoon deceuococE He 828 787 31 00 31 00 
IMGT, coodEemooO Bon BOe OO MOObOREECOOE SoC ROME HO GCR CARRIES >: 2,151 4, 224 35 45 17 04 
MARIE TVG monaceocenaonddooddosse acodos odooneREAdséosconaaane 1, 199 1, 651 41 65 41 65 
Massachusetts ..-.-2cencecccc concn cn cccnnccnnnencsancnensscen- 1, 201 7, 650 84 78 30829 
MIC UIOAN scas ee cons cc cecece cea scccccnus cacenen ene eaeess eee e => 3, 048 9, 286 48 50 28 73 
MMnNING SOUR Meee cee cce cece cee cecece see seein ae Heaps ossoos odode 1, 487 2, 916 34 80 29 19 
Minesissippl .....-.--.- ete ee eae any ae eee lice ele meal, O17 (39 87) 
IMUSSOUPLerericelecccisseccasctescs SannoouOCHoooE DOoemEaoscadddes 5, 904 3, 747 (30 00) 
ING EAS kapeeeaie erence cices cieisies ec clniercaie a cicecisacine cleo ceiteaiae 1, 468 1, 89.3 37 14 32 84 
ANG Vil teeters ere eleeiaiein oe oe cinsinc ect e cassie scisecceelac cis siec maar 36 V7 112 63 85 20 
iar TOCA SCI eee eee eee orn ee sheliee 553 3, 107 41 93 25 72 
Ber renOL SO Vee a cnc genet ea. cin ce cere nce cess scinacinee ce veelaes 978 2, 306 66 42 37 39 
BNC WIRVCOL Keene ceciccsesciccs secre scm see se ca amcla cesses aser 7, 687 PPREP Pe eMmcemriy jaoemouoode 
ENfOTt hE ALO lM ages nccce sicice cee sec cwisle cies elec eectelscsws'sie(s cetera (2, 690) 30 00 25 00 
Oi Operate ee cieice sic ciec.cacaciela tina ajnralsve sc cuise ssc celcls cece ceciiclas 10, 493 12, 353 60 00 36 00 
ORGROD, cancacoassanesuanueen Hemooo bScsooospaconceansn oodoo0 Gnu. (619) 45 68 33 64 
AGM Svlvalhl Uremete alee sists se clele lacs sas naintcisiaisio'aiesicisieienicie oie ecieie 8, 953 11, 239 39 76 33 60 
huvodeslslandtemessccence sce se tects eects ete ote cee see 211 869 81 49 46 73 
SOUGH@anGlNatacces acces cise celsseciincce cee cece se Seeetamee 1,914 1,154 30 40 26 86 
BRE NMESSEG semcire cee ccicc es seciecinicic crisis isles sein ccievae ms ciclo ae 3, 083 1, 127 32 18 32 18 
MNO Seeman e aeta'coranis wa tae veers nae ciseieicisecisciem ae cceae come ecieee 6(4, 030) (53 00) 
SIRT oe ete ane ery Pr ee on eee 671} 3, 688 37 24 22 48 
VRID Gees Ge OO CO EEO OR EEO OUE EOC OGRCONCOS ECE DUOCECOCSoAeE 2,913 1, 707 34 95 30 37 
VESSIg ETT STE NT 18 yy ee ge ey Rey Mina gp re 2, 797 34 29 32 09 
NVAISCOMSINGostw es ccccce eeccteccescs cess ccs ccc cesses BonSOoObEE (8, 630) c43 50 e27 16 
Total number of teachersin States.....-.ccccescenccce: (2475550) oe eee cae eeee eee 
PANT Z Ol Beene eee Seine cece ian sissies ccs eeianin en oeislseercce cies. 15 110 00 90 00 
MD) Obi teem once ces ce a aceticitnleeaeicicc scisemerorciccecsete cee cas ei.|| We te) el eeeeesee Gl beooGesoen 
Mistrictzot Columbiaucecsecereecensssaceeecceserccenssceeeroe 26 120 00 80 00 
All OMe merienes ccecceocecrsee sce cas -cmacscccccurecececeteeces |i eeeses cb. ie oreo eee eee aN aera ere 
PVIQUIEAN A wercicetecs ss cloccbelcns seisc sis e\elccic cae Neccasemnesceee eet 64 75 00 50 00 
ING ViGKICOMPer cease come ma eeesccee tees ese sccceesicnemen eee 320 dil|;eeeeemeadieceeecse ss 
Withernsea cs co Saciccc cece me wwe cet wise eee mee cea Sy ea cma est 215 of 00 26 00 
Se MELO Te ae wie oeae oe eum ae Saeee cease oceacee ever eiaaes 120 38 00 50 00 
Meat Oe twee wee Sa scecasnac Coweaecs de ceeesne Kenceeurecoees TRS BP Go|, coe 3 IS Bees 
Indian : 
WRELOKGES ree acs occiccicic visas atsis cle sia letme cee oa tem ale clemiee acre (93) 42 80 42 80 
Gree es ES oie saci is. PEN ne ee 10 | 40 00 40 00 
(COG taw.S retest occa es caececaes heen e eee ne (57) , 2600 26 06 
Sancho aera eee 4 | 50 00 50 00 
Total number of teachersin Territories........-.20.--. (1, ie RSE AE Bmedccoasc 
Girand-totalecasases ccs vores orice ccese Seeee caer eemeeetee (249/283) SRW Jo. Soa St eee 


* @24 counties not reported. b Estimated. 


imale, $105.10; female, $37.20. 


cIn the country: in the cities the average salaries are: 
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It is gratifying that so many of the States are able to give this summary so accu- 
ratcly ; and yet itis a matter for regret that any State or Territory does not know 
these items, so intimatcly connected with the administration of its school system. 
Arkansas gives the total number of teachers, but cannot tell how many are male and 
how many female, nor their pay. Florida-gives the number of teachers, male and fe- 
male, but can give the pay of neither. The same is true of Kentucky, New York, 
and the Territories of Dakota, New Mexico, and Wyoming. Georgia and Idaho can 
neither give the number of teachers nor their pay. Texas estimates the number of 
teachers and gives the pay. Any one who should examine the column of the average 
salaries paid, would not from the nature of the case expect the compensation of teach- 
ers to be the first point of attack in the efforts to retrench public expenses.* 


Statement showing monthly compensation of teachers in public schools. 


States and Territories. | Male. | Female. States and Territories. Male. Female. 
District of Columbia ......-.. | $120 00 $80 00 || Now Hampshire ............. $41 43 $95 72 
INC rade eee ae | 11263] 85 20] Maryland .............0.c00.- 41 65 41 65 
PATTON Aeon eee eer en cece | 110 00 90 00 | Creeks, (Indian Ter.).......-. 40 00 40 00 
Californiateereseececeerccecee 85 00 68 15 | Mississippi -................. (39 87) 
Massachusetts ........-...04. 84 78 35.25 i Pennsylvania ..........<..0<s 39 76 33 60 
Rhode Island .........-.----- 8149 |. 4673 | Washington Ter............- *38 00 *50 00 
Niontanapeneheeecieessaeceece: 75 00 OOROOHE) WGrmOnt sessment tee eeene a 37 24 Q2 48 
(WonnechicUtace: eesccasesseeck 67 43 ai NGM) Nebraska .... sccesecececesg-! 37 14 32 84 
INewaJerSOYy fos a-ccssecu nee 66 42 a SOM Maine 2222.5. casces ssw ane as! 35 45 17 04 
Nadia ames eee eee vccccieaces 63 20 AL 40MM) Wirpitiian wae e ss ccc cme cams ats 34 95 30 37 
Woloraocwsss22.cscccsecs. <4 / 60 00 48 00 | West Virginia ............... 34 89 32 09 
ON oousbenenoeee nee eee 60 00 36 00 | Minnesota .......--..-...ce-. 34 80 29 19 
Witahmmeemne ness eu eects 54 00 26) OOM ansas@eaeses ccc aetiee censors 33 66 27 03 
Med Queene wiecise ote accie a! (53 00) MPONNESSCO: cocciee ose cee cts ote 32 18 32 18 
Seminoles, (Indian Ter.)...... 50 00 | 50 00 || Louisiana.............-.c.e-- 31 00 31 00 
MC Nichi eee ee, ee | 48 50 Be 73 fk Delaware wc: suc2-ceseacee 2b (30 75) 
MILinois Meee eee este | 4796} 33 30 | South Carolina.......-..-.--. 30 40 | 28 86 
lO Waeeemee se emten enc meee 47 27 3) OE) ||| WORRIES oc ooesonoodosou scabs (30 00) 
TAC OM tases aca as askis ce | 45 68 33 64 || North Carolina............... 30 00 25 00 
NVASCONSINere ee eeee eee ee cee 43 50 27 16 || Choctaws, (Indian Ter.)...... 26 00 26 00 
Cherokees, (Indian Ter.) ..~.. 42 80 42-30 || Alabama... 27-..oasesce cee cee (22 oY 


* Thus reported by the territorial superintendent. 


It should be noted in this grading of salaries that the District of Columbia is a 
small territorial unit with dense population, and that the pay per month may only be 
properly compared with that of the several cities of the country. 


*Incompetent persons delight in finding fault with those who, by reason of ability or culture, are 
more snecessful than themselves; hence the continual warfare against all who receive salaries forskilled 
labor of every description. The talking economist of the present day commences his labors by assert. 
ing what he could accomplish if placed in proper position. Passing by the possibility of extravagance 
and actual waste by mismanagement of the several departments in furnishing labor and materials, in 
methods of doing work, in neglecting for a week what ought to be done to-day, in failing to take action 
in such matters as providing a better plan for heating the high school building, whereby at least sev- 
enty-five tons of coal might be saved annually, to which your attention was called a year ago, he com- 
mences a raid on the school department *by declaring that the salaries paid to teachers are too high, and 
ought to be reduced at least ten per cent. When met by argument upon this point, showing conclu- 
sively that a large majority of the teachers are receiving a salary not large enough to attract him from 
the arena of absolute idleness, for which they are spending their time, energies, and sympathy in a work 
most clearly detrimental to health, as the new-made graves of some of our best teachers will sadly at- 
test, to give his child an education substantially free from cost to him, he then directs his attention to 
the superintendent, or the principal of the high school, both of whom he claims receive too much pay, 
and states that their places can be readily filled for $1,500 per annum.—(Address of Mayor Jillson, of 
Worcester, Mass.) 
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TABLE I.—PArT 2.—Summary (A) of annual income and expenditure, §c. 


Annual expenditure. & 8 
@ S 
aa 2 z 33 
a z g aoe 
States and Ter- S x S 5 ; Fes 
4 0 g OO + Ss 2) as oO 
ritories, 3 Bos s oS 2 = o . = 
a = eerie = ‘3 5 se & 5 
aa a 7 = n & n & Sie 
Ee mg g 2 2 : aca 8 
=I ga | & E = 3 22 
4 ae & c 5 a go 
Alabama........- S330 210) BR aecee a5 eee $15,000 | $316, 076 $6, 200) | 933% 270 \eee ee nae 
Arkansas .......- 344, 074 0; B08 fo weeee es 73, 166 2,567 | 119, 403 $366, 435 
California ........ 2, 731, 540 499,986 | 43,297 | 1,976,155 70, 781 | 2,890,219} 5, 604, 128 
Colorado ........- 235, 853 67, 180 5, 967 131, 378 28, 773 233, 298 504, 248 
Connecticut -..... 1, 560, 565 103,207 | 30,160 | 1,085, 290 310,524) 1,520, 181 [ee eeeee eee 
Delaware ........ O16; QA0N ~ ucec cece cs|sueveeeeee 114, 027 102, 198 216, 225 loo ences 
IGTICA 6 veiw ese 94, 104 14, 639 6, 748 74, 628 5, 707 LOL, 722) |Cogeeeeeaes 
Georgia ......... CRY LUE) | Bars ee ase cal | sonecoonadlleseanoooascslloooodapbpoodl bcoscaqapodcllossnancadced 
iimoigeees-2 ce.) ie 44a ADO cea eee eees eee 4,945,194 } 3, 223,345 | 8,168,539 | 18, 058, 386 
MT aT eee selene 5, 083, 328 700,000 | 50,000} 3,093,559 | 1,077,526 | 4,921,085] 11,548, 993 
Gay aie we oe | 5, 387, 524 927, 490 (b) 2, 784, 099 576,993 | 4,288,582 | 9, 516, 725 
MANGAS 22<-10<n1<5 1 1, 244, 688 207,349 | 40,990 743, 578 206,520 | 1,198,437 | 4, 600, 259 
Kentucky ........ i) SL Sn 780 My Soares oes 64,000 } 1, 400, 000 27,000 | 1,491,000} 1,970,000 
Louisiana ........ 776, 009 7,334} 24,000 539, 018 205, 657 776, 009 803, 062 
PVEQIIG eae a =cna =n | 1,690, 445 164,399 | 30,866 897, 056 156,441 | 1,248,762 | 3, 005, 290 
Maryland ........ 1, 633, 490 230,462 | 28,300] 1,045,864 318, 723 | 1,623, 349 |e aise 
Massachusetts .--| 6,105,536 |...........- 59. O36 ea emer a Me ee 6,105, 536 | 28, 200, 000 
Michigan......... 4, 067, 801 ATA DOGG |e seem oe 2, 026, 725 957, 484 | 3,458,505 | 9,500, 000 
Minnesota......-. d), 980: G49 |) ee ace ee 13, 650 821, 072 696,161 | 1,530,883 | 2, 770, 508 
Mississippi. ...... 441, 4000) Store ce reca| coerce est |eeac ce <meta mcicecoces a 417, 160) | 22oee sees 
MIISSOUTI ..-...--. 1013, SOURS. oo econ soc wsca ose soe en eweeelcialeeases aces 2374, S600 acne asec 
Nebraska ........ 865, 274 247,513 | 22, 638 426,921 | 222,272 919,344} 1, 069, 694 
Nevada .......... 195, 535 46 ROO) eae sewae 101, 016 12, 882 162, 760 165, 801 
New Hampshire... 614, 993 14D G0 | aeneee tae 450, 440 66, 991 660,020 | 2, 444, 468 
New Jersey ..... -| 2,154, 415 409,943] 36,950} 1,511, 701 195, 821 | 2,154,415 | 6, 449, 516 
New York......-3 11, 360,161 | 2,001,383 | 120,362 | 7,965,804} 1,471,739 | 11,559,288 | 31,017, 904 
North Carolina. .. 408, 794 rs 1 ee meee ce 158, 129 8, 445 191267451 Re- yeereeeree 
OIC eee ee 8, 605, 134 | 1,395,212 | 144,513 | 4,936,824 | 1,986,203] 8, 462,757 | 20, 969, 557 
Oregon -..n.0.--! 240, 117 20, 336 6, 605 181, 902 31, 725 240, 568 442, 540 
Pennsylvania ....| 9,526,547 | 1,735,149 | 85,725 | 4,856,889 | 2,471,890 | 9,149,653 | 22, 265, 925 
Rhode Island..... 734, 116 208,663 | 11, 788 422, 310 66, 705 709,466 | 2, 456, 674 
South Carolina... 457, 259 00,660 \osocesin SE 377, 920 25, 286 COR) EID Loccusococac 
Tennessee......-. 838, 735 47,014 | 19,342 558, 518 47,595 | 698,220] 1,048,943 
plex as coece~ snece 244, 879 60, 031 9, 233 630, 334 26, 588 720, 236 gees cone 
Reermont .--..-..- 480, 158 |scecteGace we! sore ween dl ives sche cos leneeeeece ape oe ee Eee enero enenes 
Barminia.-<---...: 1, 215, 325 84,021 | 46,800 783, 025 155, 833 | 1, 069, 679 851, 730 
West Virginia....| 860, 644 126,689 | 14,096 531, 545 120, 942 793,272 | 1, 6f0, 467 
Wisconsin ......- 2, 327, 694 309, 382 64,500 | 1, 462, 326 290, 433 | 2, 126, 641 4, 875, 618 
Total....... 86, 632, 067 | 10, 289, 783 | 995, 466 | 47, 422, 4&9 | 15, 473, 955 | 83, 078,596 | 192, 166, 871 
FATIZOUD ace ecinc ot 31, 446 Ul cose eee sos 1, 050 10, 039 17, 655 28, 744 42, 230 
akotaweree sss oe GRE sire eee a UE a Oh ARC OSS rae 50, 002 48, 333 


a Items not all reported. 
b Included in teachers’ salaries. 
e Includes expenditure for the annual enumeration of the scholastic population. 
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TABLE I.—PartT 2.—Summary (A) of annual income and expenditure, §c.— Continued. 
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Dist. of Columbia $223, 372 $56, 785 $9, 925 $163, 646 $175, 472 $405, 828 | $1, 164, 606 


LGR TOy Saneqeeesaore Re Ee Ee eee 5 ie emer 14, 376 2, 214 10,590) | yoeyet-tatetteteere 
Montana .......-. 46, 272 11, 147 2,700 35, 287 1, 000 50, 134 56, 050 
New Mexico...... DA CUR beaeeeoceoet bocscaeoen 15, 432 3, 458 18,8902 soso 
TOV AGrereesenoce 129, 797 39, OF1 4,500 ei falNy Lee cerasorce 129, 297 453, 515 
Washington...... By POH) (Soceoosmesor 800 54, 0 ce enc 6 ee 55,020 eemmeereteteete 
AWAIT po co566s lsesaccbadaey BRGSAEReEROn Sspepearerae 16, 400M 35. cee see 16, 400 a32, 500 
Indian: 
Cherokees.... 72, 298 9, 959 2, 500 43, 075 54, 576 110, 110 165, 000 
Creeks .....-. TES | Les ceenosody jsesodoodde 11, 200 1, 800 13000 fl: fa nteie ooletae 
Choctaws .... OO) O2OE ceek comet iea= «ccc 125000 eee. ee. 29, 022) 2 ae. oeeer 
Seminoles .... 45000 ee ce ce oa cels 250 2, 250 700 Sp 200 lS Fe eerererrerere 
22 ee) es ee eee 
otal. cece. 717, 461 116,972 | 21, 725 464, 141 256, 875 926,737 | 1, 962, 264 


Grand coe 87, 349, 528 | 10, 406, 755 4, 017,191 | 47, 886, 630 | 15, 730, 830 | 84, 005, 333 | 194, 129, 135 

@ Value of school-houses. . 

b The total here given is prepared from the table; subsequently to the completion of the latter, 
additional returns were received from the Chickasaw Nation. These sums being included, the col- 
uns of annual income and expenditure would each be increased by $43,000; that of expenditures for 
teachers’ salaries by $4,500; that of miscellaneous expenditures by $13,500, and that of estimated value 
of sites, buildings, &c., by $50,000. 


The above summary presents the financial balance sheet of the public school systems 
in all the States and Territories as far as they are able to report. Every State and 
Territory is able to report income excepting Wyoming, making a total of $87,349,528 
against $83,648,950 reported in 1875. Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina,* Vermont, and the 
Territories of Arizona, Dakota, Idaho, New Mexico, Washington, Wyoming, and the 
Creek, Choctaw and Seminole Nations are unable to report expenditures for sites, build- 
ings, furniture, libraries, and apparatus for the past year. Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, 
Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Vermont, and the Territories of Dakota, Idaho, New Mexico, Wy- 


*After the tables in the appendix were in type, a valuable statement of statistics came from North 
Carolina, and items have been added or inserted as specified in different cases in these summaries 
and in the abstract for that State. 

The population between the ages of 6 and 21 years, for the school year ending June 30, 1876, was 
394,489. Of these, abont 198,760 are enrolled in schools; or about one-half of the white and rather more 
than one-half of the colored school population. The total number of teachers was 2,894; males, 1,294 
white and 529 colored; females, 783 white and 238 colored. The average salary of teachers is $40 per 
month in the first grade, $30 in the secend, and $20 in the third. There are 2,702 white and 1,372 
colored school districts: 1,934 public and 545 private school-houses for white children; 1,371 public and 
140 private school-houses for colored children ; making 3,990 school-houses in the State. There are also 
169 academies and 22 colleges for white pupils and 5 academies and 2 colleges for colored pupils. 
The income for school purposes for the year was $501,007.78, the total expenditure $335,663.14; of which 
$319,277.95 were for teachers’ salaries, The permanent fund was increased during the year by $45,910,94. 
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oming, and the Creek, Choctaw, and Chickasaw Nations are unable to report the total 
expenditures for salaries for superintendents. Georgia, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Vermont, and Dakota Territory are unable to report the amount paid teachers. 
Georgia and Vermont are unable to report the total expenditures for education for the 
year. The rest of the States and Territories show an expenditure of $84,005,333. New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts, lowa, Indiana and Michigan exhibit 
the largest school income in the order named. New York, Pennsyivania, Ohio, Hlinois, 
Massachusetts, Indiana, Iowa and Michigan show the largest expenditure, and in the 
order named. Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Missis- 
-sippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas and Vermont, and the Territories 
of Idaho, New Mexico and Washington are unable to present the estimated or real value 
of sites, buildings, and other school property. New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, New Jersey, California, Wisconsin and Kansas, 
of those reporting, have the largest amount of this property, and in the order named. 

Special attention is invited to the increase in value of school property reported; 
also to the greater fulness of the statistics from the nations occupying the Indian 
Territory. 
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Wherokess, (ludian Ter,)..22..000-<see-s-0--- $04 78 835 76 $6276) ere arene | ameter er rterers 
NISSACHUSGLiSmemee sameeren soc mae ee eins ee 24 48 24 08 B33. 65. perc cee eee aera 
OC rlitonniaweemmeses secs sc acess oe ccece oes anes es 13 Q1 17 37 29 26] a$13 21 a$l6 23 
Choctaws, (Indian Ter.).......0..cccecccueucs- 12 62 25 62 38: O65 | eeene rae een ea eee eee 
District of Columbia....... voeeee peloaueric eens 11 12 17:95 23 64 12 03 14 41 
WOmneGtiCutwemar eet hes weciae ce week Sete eee 10 60 12 03 20 33 19.792) |2 Oke eee 
hoderlsl andere sasscccc ewes mace sass seo 9 49 12 86 18 72 10 47 15 55 
IMGrIGA INA emetaee ee ha ac oat ence ones es cen 9 08 16000 |eeeeseeo se lees eee 12 00 
OliGpoeesescusecccocaclccecces Ree e ances wie cievers 8 30 7 30 18 74 6 95) |2eeeneee ones 
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a Per capita of population between 5 and 17. 
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TABLE I1.—Part 2.—Summary (B) of per capita expenditure — Continued. 


States and Territories, 


Expenditure in the year per capita 
of the school population. 
Expenditure in the year per capita 

of pupils enrolled ir public 


a 
rr) 
() 
aq 
a 
| 
RSH LUO eyes oo oe nic cers os sensi cca ca's me acicicte $1 90 $3 60 
G COLD Ameena sereiee ene cieiet sini arelerlaie «imiaiciais cisieleie 1 10 | 2 42 
PAK A SAS eee cei Scie cisco tees os couse emer 63 | 7 45 
BAU) AL In) deme acta ee ay ole rane a: castrate 57 89 
INED EAS Kare ee eteterinc ce cice ce secre cieeecr | ca emea ces 15 95 
NENT CSO Rem eeite nee eee cd cee ewlow ee ee celica were at. 10 08 


of average attendance in public 


Expenditure in the year per capita 
schools. 


Expenditure in the year per capita 
of population between 6 and 16. 


Expenditure in the year per capita 


including interest on the value 


of population between 6 and 16, 
of all school property. 


The figures of the above summary of per capita expenditure are entered directly 
It is a favorable sign that so 


from the reports of the several States and Territories. 


many school executives have the details necessary for such computations. 


that cre long no State or Territory will be omitted. 


It 


is hoped 


GENERALIZATIONS BY YEARS AND BY TOPICS WITHOUT REFERENCE TO STATES, 


Statistical summary showing the school population, enrolment, attendance, income, expendi- 
ture, §c., for 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876, as collected by the United States 


Bureau of Education. 


Number report- 
ing. 
Year. 
Territo- 
States nes! 
(! 1971 Donne uae! 
| 1872 37 7 
Fe 
School population CHET LEC EE COE ETE TIE IC TS Seen ea sense a + : 
| 1875 36 8 
1876 37 8 
1871 ORRhES.. oo! 
| 1872 34 7 
{ & 
Number enrolled in public schools .....--..scsoceceee: 4 ee 4, s 
| 1875 37 11 
l) 1876 36 10 
( 1871 BBW Inoocsod 
| 1872 28 4 
Number in daily attendance......--sceesccsceesseneees } a A 
| 1875 29 5 
U! 1876 97 5 
(| 187 |, eee 
| 1872 18 5 
Number of pupils in private schools .......-..se0..+- { 1873 22 5 
1874 13 D 
1875 13 5 
Ul 1976 14 3 


In. States. 


9, 632, 969 
12, 740, 751 
13, 324, 797 
13, 735, 672 
13, 889, 837 
14, 121, 526 

6, 393, 085 


In Terri- 
tories. 


cee eeesere 


134, 128 
139, 378 
117, 685 
101, 465 


1, 327, 415 
7, 865, 628 
8, 030, 772 
8, 678, 737 
8, 293, 563 
3, 661, 739 
4, 081, 569 
4, 166, 062 
4, 488, 075 
4, 215, 380 
4, 032, 632 
328, 170 
356, 691 
472, 483 
352, 460 
186, 385 
928, 867 | 


69, 209 


10, 175 
28, 956 
33, 677 
33, 489 
36, 428 
34, 216 


13, 237 
9, 137 


= 
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Statistical summary showing the school population, §c.— Continued. 


Number report- 


ing. 


Year. |---| In States. mo 

Territo- tories. 

States. 

(| 1871 OT) Laem a | 180, 635 laccseeeeee 
1872 33 1 216, 062 1,177 
Total number of teachers ...... sabieaaees Aiciancisias ener | oe 2 ; aa ee 
1874 35 8 939, 153 1, 427 
| 1875 36 9 247, 423 1, 839 
1876 37 9 247, 557 1, 726 
1871 O4 I. see: 66,949 |...... Soke 
1272 30 6 81, 135 374 
Number of male teachers ....ccceccccccacccccces ences 1 leis 28 5 ee 529 
1874 28 a 87, 395 "499 
| 1875 31 8 97, 296 656 
{| 1876 32 9 95, 483 678 
(| ie Oat Wl ee 108,743) |peeeee eee 
| 1872 30 6 123, 547 633 
Number of female teachers seer ecscerceccccrescsereeee J 1873 28 5 We Oe 186 
1874 28 q 129, 049 731 
| 1875 31 8 132, 1285 963 
| 1876 32 9 135, 644 898 
jl 1871 30... $64, 594,919 |....---.<- 
X | 1872 35 6 | 71,988,718 | $641,551 
FEPIIIC GOMOO)] INCOMC ac cevcccssccecscccecevevesswssucs | 1873 35 10 | 80, 081, 583 844, 666 
1874 37 10 | 81,277,686 | 881,219 
: | 18%5 37 8 | 87,527, 278 | 1, 121, 672 
1876 38 9 | 86, 632,067 | 717, 416 
(| 1871 Oe ft RG ge 612179220 | eeeae ee 
| 1872 31 6 | 70, 035, 925 856, 056 
Public school expenditured....ccecseccecccnecceccccess | ee a6 BON es eee 
?| 1974 35 9 | 74,169,217} 805, 121 
[ 1875 34 9 | 80,950,333 | 982, 621 
() 1876 36 10 | 83,078,596 | 926, 737 
1871 1b oe 41, 466, 854 |..-.------ 
| 1872 31 1 | 65, 850, 572 64, 385 
ermanent school fond sc ..6 sc 2 a ee oe | 1873 28 1 | 77,870,887 | 137,507 
| 1874 Pi) eee 715,251, 008 |..---.--- 
| 1875 28 3 | 81,486,158 | 323, 236 
U) 1876 30 2 | 97, 227,909 | 1, 526, 961 


The above summary by years and by topics, without reference te the names of the 
States and Territories, enables one at a single glance to gather material for most 
valuable reflections. By no means of the least consequence are the eolumns showing 
the number of States and Territories able to report year by year. Only 14 States and 
3 Territories for the past year are able to report the number of pupils in private schools. 
Until these facts are included in our educational summaries, no one can tell aeeurately 
how large a population is growing up untaught. Indeed, the main value of the gene- 
ralization is to show topically where there is completeness and what it is, and to stim- 
ulate the necessary efforts in other quarters. 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In the summary here given, the comparisons made are, as a rule, between the years 
1874~75 and 1875-76. 


PRESENT EDUCATIONAL CONDITION. XXXI 
MAINE. 


Maine in 1876, as in 1875, exhibits a decline in school population and enrolment, 
the former being 2,987 less than in the preceding year, and the latter 1,175 less. But 
better schools or better discipline have given her, even in these adverse circumstances, 
1,810 more scholars in average daily attendance. In other things there is an alternation 
of increase and decrease, her male teachers being more numerous by 167, her female 
ones less so by 191, the wages of both showing a falling off. With 19 more school dis- 
tricts, she has 18 fewer parts of districts; with 81 more school-houses, 18 fewer built 
during the year; and with the greater number of the houses, a diminished valuation 
of school property; $17,082 larger receipts from State and local funds, $239,940 less 
from State and local tax; a greater expenditure by $85,169 upon her school-houses 
and thesupervision of her schools, a lessened one by $149,710 on the teachers employed 
in them. Her normal schools gave her 55 more teachers in the year. Her high 
schools had in them 13,469 students, and 28 deaf-mute pupils were under instruction 
in Connecticut through her aid. In her State agricultural college 93 students were 
reported. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

New Hampshire, like her neighbor, reports fewer children of school age and an en- 
rolment 2,052 less than in 1875, but a larger average attendance, (569 ;) 55 more graded 
schools, the others remaining about the same; 50 more men teaching, and 59 fewer 
women; 14 more school-houses, the number without blackboards being 22 less, and 
the number with globes or outline maps 207 greater; an increase of $190,911 in the 
estimated value of buildings and apparatus; receipts for schools $31,065 greater, and 
the expenditures $74,808 less. Her normal school sent out 35 graduates in the year. 
The high schools trained about 2,700 pupils, while 28 special scholars were under 
instruction for her in another State. Her State agricultural college had in it 24 
students. 

VERMONT. 

Vermont, unlike the two preceding States, has enlarged by 5,126 the number of her 
youth of school age, (5-20,) but reports 3,080 fewer of this age in public schools, and 
4,243 less in average daily attendance, the number of her schools 26 less, the average 
cost of them 26 cents a week less; and so, the receipts for them having been dimin- 
ished $36,094, she has been able to meet this with a correspondingly decreased expend- 
iture. The number of graduates from her normal schools has been 188 for the years 
covered by the State report, 1875 and 1876; those from 9 of her 33 reporting graded 
schools, 37 in 1876. Her one State special school had in it 1388 inmates, and 25 deaf- 
mutes and blind were in another State trained through her means. The agricultural 
department of the University of Vermont numbered 24 students. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts, as usual, leads the States above mentioned, but like them shows some 
of the influences of an extremely trying year, the number of her children of school age 
(5-15) being 6,126 more than that of 1874~’75, the children of all ages in public schools 
3,658 more, and the average attendance 2,042 more; this, too, notwithstanding a 
falling off of 6,072 in the attendance of those over and under the legal age. With 32 
additional male teachers, she reports 397 fewer females, while the number of those 
trained in normal schools is 512 less;* and while she has sustained 15 more evening 
schools, the attendance on evening schools has decreased 7,031. Her public day 
schools were 9 less than in the preceding year; her public high schools 4 more, making 
212 in all, with 15,826 pupils; her receipts for schools, largely from a falling off in 
taxation and interest on permanent fund, were $304,978 smaller; her expenditure on 
them, mainly from a saving in the line of erecting and repairing school-houses, smaller 
by $266,269. In 4 special schools she had 383 pupils, and sustained 83 others in another 
State. There were 69 students in the State agricultural college. 


_.*Her normal schools, however, gave her 203 graduates during the year, to aid in making up this defi- 
ciency. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island, in proportion to her smaller size and population, stands well up to 
Massachusetts in her record for the year, reporting 1n enrolment 774 larger than in 
1874~'75, and an average attendance greater by 858. Her number of schools was 20 
more than in the preceding year, 30 more of them being graded schools and 14 being 
high schools. Her men texching were 16 more; her women teaching, 8 more. The 
teachers in evening schools, however, were 42 fewer than previously reported, the 
number of evening schools 11 less, the enrolment in them 1,421 less, and the average 
attendance on them 671 less. The average monthly pay of male teachers fell off $3.69; 
that of women increased 56 cents. The value of school property was rated at $96,657 
in advance of 1875, while both income and expenditure for schools showed the pressure 
of the hard times, the former decreasing $27,681 and the latter $55,176. Her normal 
school, in which the requirements for graduation have been considerably increased, 
had 144 pupils during the year, of whom 13 were teachers fitting themselves for higher 
work. The one special school within her borders had 218 inmates in the year, and 8 
deaf-mutes were instructed upon her account in an institution in a neighboring State. 
Of the number of pupils in her 14 high schools we have no note. In the State agri- 
cultural department of Brown University there were 32 students. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut holds her own in nearly like proportion at most points, her school popn- 
lation (age 4-16) increasing 1,448; the different scholars in her public schools, i91; 
the average attendance in winter, 502, and in summer, 2,199; the number of -winter 
teachers, 30 ; of summer teachers, 35; and of those continued in the same school, 78. 
The average monthly pay of male teachers fell off as in Rhode Island, but here only 
$1.43. That of female teachers advanced 68 cents, somewhat more than there. The 
number of public schools was only 8 more; but the number of departments in them 
41 more, showing better grading; the whole number of graded schools 4 more, making 
264. The new school-houses built were 19 less than in the previous year, but the gen- 
eral condition of the houses apparently nearly the same. Receipts for schcols from 
State school fund and State tax increased, but those from local funds and local tax 
decreased considerably, the whole receipts for the year being $20,089 less than last 
year, and the total expenditures for school purposes $144,990 less. The State normal 
school, mainly designed to train teachers for higher efficiency in their profession, had 
180 pupils during the year ending April 1, 1876, graduating 43. How many bigh school 
pupils were in her 264 graded schools we are not informed, but 1,017 appear in reports 
of the high schools of her two chief cities. In 2 special schools were 91. The State 
students in the Sheffield Scientific School cannot be separated from the others. 


NEW YORK. 


In New York, always a leading State, the influence of the numerous cities is seen 
in improvement of the schools; that of the hard times, in a falling off of means for 
the support of them. With an increase of only 2,537 in the number of youth of school 
age, (5-21) we yet find 7,961 more enrolled in public schools, and 9,775 more in average 
attendance ; 259 more men teaching, and 63 fewer women; 36 more school-houses, and 
an estimated increase of $1,089,278 in the value of school property; an increase of 
$185,997 in receipts from State tax and unspecified sources, and a sad decline of $427,092 
in receipts from local taxes ; an augmentation of $116,137 in the expenditure for teach- 
ers’ salaries, but a diminution of $278,467 in that for building, furnishing, and improv- 
ing school-bhouses. 

The study of drawing has been introduced by law into the schools of cities,and 
union schools in towns, and efforts have been made, with some success, to give 
practical efficacy to the provisions of the “act to secure to children the benefits of 
elementary education.” 

The 8 normal schools of the State still flourish, and, with the girls’ Normal College 
of the city of New York, have had 4,257 normal students under instruction for the 
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year, and have graduated 514. In her academies and union schools were 30,175 pupils; 
in 9 special schools reporting, 1,697; in the agricultural and mechanical department 
of Cornell University, 225. 


NEW JERSEY. 

New Jersey, with only one-fifth of the school population of New York, has done pro- 
portionately much better than her great neighbor, increasing her enrolment of public 
school pupils by 4,521, and the average attendance of the enrolled by 5,431, dimin- 
ishing by 2,435 the number of those attending no school. The percentage of those 
attending public schools has risen from 62 to 70 during the year, while the percentage 
of those attending no school has dropped from 25 to 21. She has increased by 98 the 
number of school departments, by 57 the number of higher class school buildings, by 
$162,249 the valuation of school property, and by 32 the number of male teachers in 
her schools, shortening by only one name the list of femalesteaching. In the receipts 
for schools we see the effects of the hard times, as elsewhere, the income from the per- 
manent fund alone increasing $38,755, while that from State tax, local tax, and other 
sources has decreased $195,804. To balance this diminution of receipts, she has not 
only saved $141,101 in the line of expenditure for school-houses, but has cut off $220,115 
from the always small enough salaries paid teachers. In her high schools sbe has had 
about 1,700 pupils under training ; in her one excellently inanaged normal school 256, 
graduating 39 of these; in 2 reported special schools, 244; in the Rutgers Scientific 
School, 44. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania stands well forward, increasing by 12,372 names the enrolment in her 
public schools, by 26,870 the list of those in average attendance, by 16 the per cent. of 
daily attendance on enrolment, by 406 the number of public schools, by 332 the num- 
ber of graded ones among these, by 288 those in which higher branches are taught, by 
312 the teachers in the schools, and by $727,732 the receipts for them from taxation. 
Her expenditures show an effort to meet anticipated financial pressure by a cutting 
down of $410,012 in the line of sites, buildings, furniture, and miscellaneous expenses 
for the schools, and of $20,325 in the line of cost of supervision ; while for pay of teach- 
ers there are reported $110,013 more than the preceding year, although the salaries of 
men had been diminished on an average $1.31 a month, and those of women 49 cents a 
month. 

The 9 State normal schools reported for 1875-76 an attendance of 2,999 students in 
normal departments, with 191 graduates, making, with the girls’ normal school of 
Philadelphia, 3,776 normal students and 347 graduates. Of high school students proper, 
we have distinct report of only 1,646, though the State superintendent indicates 1,889 
as the number of schools in which some of the higher branches were taught. In 16 
soldiers’ orphan schools, 2 reform schools, 2 for deaf and dumb pupils, 1 for the blind, 
and 1 for the feeble-minded were 3,971 pupils, about 100 of them from other States; in 
the State college of agriculture and the mechanic arts, 149. 


DELAWARE. 


Delaware, presenting the first annual report of the workings of her school system 
under State supervision, shows an enrolment of 21,587 pupils, in 370 public schools, 
with 430 teachers, receipts of $216,225 for the schools, and an expenditure of $216,226 
on them. Of normal and high school pupils in the State schools there is no informa- 
tion, but in Wilmington appear 99 of the latter. Fourteen special pupils were in- 
structed by the State outside of her own bounds. Her Siate college had 41 students 
in its classical department, and 34 in the scientific. 


MARYLAND. 


Maryland, without change in the reported number of persons of school age, (5-20,) 
had 3,206 more enrolled in her State schools, 3,810 more in average daily. attendance, 
E—III 
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26 more schools, 127 more teachers, and $257,444 more receipts for public schools; she 
decreased her expenditure for sites, buildings, and furniture $42,077, but increased it 
$24,379 on superintendence, teaching, and miscellaneous matters. Her available school 
fund was $555,859 greater in 1875-’76 than in the year before. The State normal school, 
for whites, had 206 enrolled pupils, in an excellent new building, and graduated 213 a 
normal school for colored teachers, 40 pupils, with 4 graduates; while a normal class 
for the Baltimore City teachers includes most of them. Of high school pupils there 
were in Baltimore 1,164, without report of others elsewhere. Special students reported 
in 3 State schools for blind, and deaf and dumb, 158; students in the State agricult- 
ural college, 57. 
VIRGINIA. 

Virginia, also without indication of change in the number of youth of school age, 
(5-21,) has had 15,370 more in public schools, 11,316 more in average daily attend- 
ance; 140 more pupils over 21; 588 more pupils studying higher branches; 358 more 
teachers, at an increased salary for both men and women; 353 more public schools, 
with 6 additions to her list of graded ones; 1,264 more school-houses in use, 1,074 more 
with good furniture, and 41 more built during the year thanin the preceding year; an 
increase of $94,550 in the value of her school property; only $29 decrease in her total 
receipts for school purposes, and a total increase of $46,283 in expenditures for these, 
the largest item of increase being for teachers’ salaries. There is as yet no State nor- 
malschool. The State report gives 7,382 as the number of public school pupils study- 
ing higher branches; while in the State agricultural and mechanical college were 255 
students, and in the agricultural department of the Hampton Institute 44 on State foun- 
dations. In the State special school for deaf-mute and blind pupils at Staunton were 
96 deaf-mutes and 37 blind. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

North Carolina, having made no report for 1874-’75, can only be compared with her- 
self in 1873-74, presenting in two years an increase of 24,529 youth of school age, 
(6-21,) of 24,677 in enrolment in public schools, of $4,603 in receipts for schools, and 
of $38,068 in expenditure upon them. No State normal schools yet, and no report from 
the 34 high schools; 61 studentsin the agricultural department of the State university, 
and 148 in the State special school for deaf-mutes and blind. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


South Carolina reports 1,293 fewer persons of school age, (6-16, ) but 12,669 more attend- 
ing school; an increase of 213 teachers, of 196 in the number of public schools, and of 
118 in the number of school-houses, the value of school property advancing $12,773. 
The receipts for school purposes show a falling off of $37,338 in State appropriation, 
of $1,193 in poll tax, and of $13,374 in the income from unspecified sources; but an 
increase of $15,773 in that from local taxes and of $3,850 from the Peabody fund. For 
teachers’ salaries, notwithstanding a diminution of average monthly pay, the expendi- 
ture was $8,235 greater than in 1874-75; for building and repairing school-houses, 
$1,643 greater; for other purposes, $12,470 less. Of the pupils in the one State normal 
school there is no report. In high schools there were 3,138 in higher branches, 353 of 
these being in Charleston. In the State Agricultural College and Mechanics’ Institute 
were 100 students; in the State university, 89 collegiate ones ; in the one State special 
school, (for deaf-mutes and blind,) 25. 


GEORGIA. 


In Georgia®* comparison of the returns for 1874~75 and 1875-76 is difficult from the fact 
that in the former year those from 13 counties were not received. Making allowance 
for this deficiency, there would seem to be, instead of an increase of 12,925, as shown by 


* One of the most useful efforts made in behalf of education in the State during the year was the 
visiting and lecturing trip of State superintendent Orr, (his expenses being paid by the Peabody fund,) 
during which he delivered forty-four addresses. The railroads of the State had the good sense to 
codperate in this effort by furnishing the superintendent free transportation. 
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the printed figures, a diminution of 14,173 in the public school enrolment, and proba- 
bly a considerably greater decrease in average attendance than the 7,770 shown. The 
other figures might be similarly affected, but, as they stand, they indicate an increase 
of 563 in the numberof public schools, a decrease of 23 cents in the average monthly 
cost of tuition for each pupil, and an amount of receipts and expenditures for schools 
not very different for the two years. No State normal schools have been established, 
but an appropriation of $8,000 to Atlanta University has enabled it to train norma] stu- 
dents for the schools. In 5 chief high schools out of 13 referred to there were 568 
pupils for the year 1875-’76 ; in the two State agricultural colleges, 338 students ;* in 
the State university, not yet fully linked with the public school system, 110; in the 
2 State special schools, 106. 
FLORIDA. 


In Florida, the statistics tell of decrease and retrogression: 19,694 fewer reported 
children of school age, though that age has had 2 years added to it; 6,319 fewer en- 
rolled in public schools; 11,586 fewer in average attendance; 239 fewer teachers, and 
$94,848 smaller receipts for schools; no State normal schools, no report of pupils in 
the 12 or 14 high schools, and no indication of advance except in the number of 
reported schools and the apparently final establishment at Eau Gallie of the Stato 


agricultural college. 
ALABAMA. 


Alabama, too, presents the painful spectacle of like decrease, of 1,044 in school pop- 
ulation, of 20,447 in enrolment of pupils, of 810 in the number of reported schools, of 
6 days in the annual duration of the schools, of 190 in the number of teachers, of $5.20 
in the average monthly pay of these,t of $259,889 in receipts from State appropriation, 
and of $69,810 in the income from permanent school fund. The former of these last 
two diminutions results from a change in the State constitution which substitutes an 
uncertain annual appropriation for the former definite one of one-fifth of the State 
revenue. The latter one comes from a reduction by the legislature of the rate of 
interest payable on the school fund from 8 to 4 per cent. 

In 3 State normal schools, 2 of them for colored students, there were reported 206 
normal pupils for the year; in the 166 public high schools there could hardly have 
been less than 5,000 on the rolls; in the State agricultural college were 104; in the 
State university, 160; in the State institution for instruction of deaf-mutes and blind, 49, 


* Hon. W. P. Price, a member of the Forty-second Congress, writes as followa: ‘The North Georgia 
Agricultural College is doing an immense work in the direction of furnishing teachers. * * * An 
important feature of this college is the scheme devised to furnish remote, isolated districts with com- 
petent teachers. One great objection to all our common school systems has been that, no matter how 
well the general system may be deviscd for the great body of the children, still no provision has ever 
been made that is plausible or practicable for reaching the obscure communities an4 districts which 
have always been shunned by the schoolmaster on account of the poverty of the people and lack of 
cultivated society. * * * Itis always from these remote districts that we hear clamors for a change 
in our school laws, and no matter how often these are changed they still receive but few of the bless- 
ings. To remedy this evil and this neglect we have introduced a scheme into this college, whereby 
we are enabled to send teachers to these untaught children. * * * The college by various means 
enables young men and young women to prosecute their studies, and assures them degrees and 
honors upon their graduation; but in the mean time, during the fall months, they are required to teach 
in neglected portions of the State, going to such places as may be selected by the trustees beforehand. 
In this way the blessings of education will descend from the higher schools, and instead of the college 
becoming (as in many instances such institutions do) the object of hatred and contempt of the ponrer 
elasses, they will regard it as the source of the highest temporal blessing to them. The objection to 
‘college men’ and ‘bookmen’ is fast going out in this section, and parents, deprived of education and of 
learning themselves, are making unheard-of sacrifices to educate their boys and girls. At thesametime 
I know of many instances of heroism and self-denial on the part of our young people to gain knowledge. 
Two instances are now before me where young men have hired their time—one from an unfeeling step- 
father, the other from a father who feels that he cannot get along without hia son’s help on the farm — 
each paying about $50 per annum, either in labor or money, after they get through their studies, or by 
extra work during vacation.” 

tThe above returns are, indeed, from only 51 counties out of 65, but something of the same imper- 
fection belonged to those of the preceding year. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


Mississippi, as to her school system, presents a record no more encouraging than the 
two last, upon the whole. The returns, which are, however, from only 50 counties out 
of 74, show an increase of 37,460 in the number of youth of school age, (5-21,) but a de- 
crease of 2,013 in the number attending school, of 1,990 in the teachers employed, of 
$15.60 in the average monthly pay, and of 40 days in the average length of schools; while 
the receipts for public school purposes fell off $668,826, and the expenditures for these 
purposes, $622,840. In the State normal school at Holly Springs, 88 students were 
under preparation for teaching; in that at Tougaloo, also aided by the State, were 61 
during the year; but of the students in the public high schools there is no report. 
The agricultural and mechanical department of Alcorn University had 41 students; the 
kindred school in the State university reported none ; the university, 46 preparatory 


and 85 collegiate. 
LOUISIANA. 


Louisiana, although torn by political dissensions during 1876, shows less of the de- 
pressing influences of these on her school system than might well have been feared. 
The return for 1875~76 indicates only a diminution of 539 in her total public school 
enrolment, which was 74,307; the average daily attendance, 52,315, standing in fair 
proportion to this. In the number of teachers there was an increase of 58; in average 
pay of these per month a decrease of $6, and in the estimated value of school property 
a decrease of $93,038. But in the total receipts for school purposes there was, instead 
of the falling off which was anticipated, a greater sum by $76,344 than in the previous 
year, and in the expenditure upon them a like increase. There is no State normal 
school and no report of pupils in the high schools. In the State agricultural college 
176 students were reported; in the State university, 20 preparatory and only 3 colle- 
giate students. In the 2 State special schools for the blind and for the deaf and dumb, 
57 pupils were under training in 1875~’76. 

TEXAS. 

From Texas there was no statistical report of public school affairs for the year 1875-76 
because of a complete change in the school system under the new constitution of 
1875, and the law passed in 1876, which dropped the State superintendency, county 
superintendency, and county boards of directors, and put all public school matters 
under the control of a State board of education and of voluntary school communities 
to be organized throughout the State. No provision being made for the payment of 
teachers engaged under the old system, these generally ceased to teach in the early 
part of 1876, and from that time until the autumn there were no public schools and 
no county officers to make report of anything relating to them. No State normal 
school is yet in existence, and no report of high schools under the State system comes 
tohand. Ina special return from the State agricultural and mechanical college, 90 
students were said to be in attendance; in reports from 2 special schools for instruction 
of the deaf and dumb and of the blind, there appear 107 inmates for the year 1875~’76.* 

, ARKANSAS. 


From Arkansas the reports for two years show an increase of 4,438 in the number of 
youth of school age, (6-21,) but a decrease of 57,988 in the enrolment of the public 
schools, a decrease of 3,538 in the number of public school teachers, and (what suf- 
ficiently explains both these) a falling off in receipts for schools of $445,462; in expend- 
itures upon them of $630,597. A sadder statement for a single year could not easily 
be penned. Normal training is offered, in the State industrial university, to 238 pupils 
who in good faith mean to make teaching a profession, but the pay for teaching has 
been long so Jow and so uncertain that only 51 such students appear upon the rolls for 
1875-76, additional to 153 preparatory students and 67 collegiate. The two State 
schools for deaf-mutes and for the blind, at Little Rock, reported for 1875-76 a total 
of 74 pupils. 

«The splendid endowment of 50 leagues of land (221,400 acres) and $100,000, set apart by law in 1858 


for ‘‘The University of Texas,” does not seem to have yet stimulated to the effective establishment of 
such an institution. 
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TENNESSEE. 


Tennessee gives a record less discouraging, her children of school age increasing 
7,519, her public schools numbering 45 more than in 1874~75, her consolidated schools 
(private and public ones combined) 18 less, and the receipts for public schools reach- 
ing $98,419 more. But in the face of the increase of school population there was a 
decrease of 4,878 in the enrolment in public schools; of 10,897 in the average daily 
attendance on these; and of $22,519 in the expenditure for them. Her new State normal 
college enrolled 60 students in its first year ;* of those taught in her high schools, only 
461 in her 2 chief cities are reported; in her agricultural college, 300 for the year; 
in her two special schools for the deaf and dumb and the blind, 373. 


KENTUCKY.f 


In Kentucky there has been the usual difficulty about getting full returns from dis- 
tricts, making the statistics less trustworthy than could be wished. However, there 
appears to be an increase of 11,042 in the number of white children of school age, (6-20, ) 
besides an addition of 50,602 colored children, now included in the State school 
system, and to be taught in schools sustained with the taxes, fines, and forfeitures 
collected from the colored citizens. With this large increase of school children, the 
white enrolment in public schools is set down in the same figures as the year before, 
but the average daily attendance is given as 3,000 less. The number of teachers re- 
ported is 368 less; the number of school rooms 716 greater; the average duration of 
schools 10 days more. The estimated value of public school property is set at $346,000 
more; the receipts for public schools at $75,643 more; the expenditures for them at 
$68,452 less. No statistics of the colored people’s schools are yet presented, they not 
having generally been in existence for a year at the date of the last report. Except a 
training school at Louisville with 45 pupils, there is yet no normal school connected 
with the State system; but about 272 were under training for the work of teaching in 
3 independent schools, besides normal classes in the university and 2 colleges. Of the 
public high schools in 9 cities, only 3 report the number of pupils, the total for the 3 
reaching 814. The students in the agricultural and mechanical department of the 
university numbered 105 in 1876; the collegiate ones in the university itself, 80; the 
special students in the State institutions, 95 blind, 111 deaf and dumb, and 117 feeble- 
minded. 

GENERAL REMARK. 

The retrogressive tendencies in educational affairs lately noticeable in some of the 
States in which slavery has been more recently abolished, are calculated to produce 
great fear in many minds respecting the perpetuity of our institutions. But after a 
careful review of these facts and an attentive consideration of them in their several 
relations, and with full recognition also of the same backward tendency in certain 
other localities, I am increasingly convinced that their local public sentiment will not 

*As auxiliary to the work of the State normal college, district institutes were organized by the State 
superintendent of public instruction, who issned the following circular to county superintendents: 
‘‘ With a view to systematize and stimulate the holding of general institutes and conferences of teach- 
ers throughout the State during the next year, and thereby arouse school officers, teachers, and the 
friends of free schools to the importance of improving and elevating the standard of public instruction 
in every part of the State, I have determined to establish ten general institute districts, corresponding 
to the ten congressional districts of the State. At some suitable point or points within these districts at 
least one institute or conference will be held once or more during the year, which all public and private 
school teachers, superintendents, and directors will be urged to attend. It is particnlarly desired that 
each county superintendent within the district shall certainly be present. There can be no better 
method by which he can increase his own efficiency, upon which, in a great measure, will depend his 
success in systematizing and improving school work within his own connty. * * * I find, by 
experience, that the institntes heretofore held have achieved great good; but their diffusion through- 
out every portion of the State has not been general and systematic enough. I desire that this influence 
and inspiration, which is great and wonderful, should reach every county and every school district in 
the State, however remote and obscure.” 


+ The figures of Table I of the appendix are used here for comparison, instead of those in the abstract 
for Kentucky, where a return for another year has been erroneously used. 
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tolerate any further retrogression in these States; and that the friends of education 
may, on the whole, anticipate for their efforts increasing public favor. 


OHIO. 


Ohio reports for 1875-76 an increase of 7,909 in the number of children of school 
age, (6-21,) of 10,834 enrolled in public schools, and of 11,790 in average daily attend- 
ance. There was a decrease of 1,813 in the number of men teaching, and an increase 
of 2,167 in that of women. The average duration of schools was 15 days greater than 
in 1875; the number of school buildings 46 greater; and that of school districts 21 
greater ; with an increase of $1,093,053 in the estimated value of school property. In 
school revenues from State taxes an increase is reported of $60,174, and of $345,443 
from other sources, while in funds received from local tax there was a decrease of 
$17,205, and of $5,282 from permanent fund. The total expenditure for public schools 
was $810,801 more than that for the previous year. Ten normal schools, reporting an 
attendance of 2,159 students, do not belong to tie public school system; but training 
schools, connected with the systems of 4 cities, gave normal instruction to 160 students, 
of whom 81 were graduated. There were enrolled in public high schools 24,000 pupils, 
and in the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, 149. The State institution for 
the education of the deaf and dumb had 490; that for the blind, 156; and that for 
idiots, (not noticed in the abstract,) 414 pupils. 


MICHIGAN. 


In Michigan there was an increase during the year 1875-76 of 10,666 in the number 
of children of school age (5-20) and of 1,025 in enrolment in public schools, while the 
average daily attendance remained the same as for the previous year. The number of 
teachers increased 356; the average duration of schools, 18 days; and the value of 
school property, $384,646; the total expenditures for all school purposes decreasing 
$88,755. There were 722 students in the State normal school and 79 graduates. In 
respect to public high schools and departments, of which there were 85 reported in 1875, 
with 16,722 pupils, full statistics for 1876 are not given. The University of Michigan 
reports 355 undergraduate and 15 graduate students; the State agricultural college, 
166; the State public school at Coldwater, an average attendance of 160 pupils; the 
State reform school, 230, and the State institution for the education of the deaf and 
dumb, 212. 

INDIANA. 

Indiana reports an increase of 11,494 youth of school age, (6-21,) of 13,908 in enrol- 
ment, and of 13,425 in average daily attendance; also 278 more teachers than in 1875, 
and 9 more days in the average length of public schools. The valuation of school 
property was $678,655 greater ; the income for school purposes $41,810 greater, and the 
total expenditures $390,881 more than the previous year. The State ncrmal school 
reports an attendance of 404 in normal studies. Public high schools in 45 cities and 
towns had 3,145 pupils; the State university 134 students in its collegiate department, 
and Purdue University, 67. The State institution for the education of the deaf and 
dumb had 349 pupils under instruction, that for the blind 107, and at the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home 250 children were provided for and educated at the expense of the 
State. 

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois reports an increase of 15,586 in sckool population, (6-21,) and a decrease of 
18,230 in number enrolled ; 242 more school-houses, 37 more graded schools, and 503 
more teachers. The total income for public school purposes was $587,913 more than 
for the previous year, and the expenditures $779,330 more. Five normal schools con- 
nected with the public school system had an aggregate of 1,052 normal students and 99 
graduates. There are 110 high schools reported, against 133 in 1875; number of pupils 
not given. The Illinois Industrial University reports an attendance of 386 students; the 
Stato institution for the education of the deaf and dumb and the Chicago day school 
for deaf-mutes an aggregate of 445 pupils, and the institution for the blind and that 
for feeble-minded children, each 86. 
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WISCONSIN. * 


In Wisconsin, there was an increase of 12,982 in the school population (age, 4-20); of 
2,269 in enrolment of children of school age, and of 2,332 in the total enrolment ; a 
decrease of 721 in the number of teachers; an increase of $104,551 in the value of 
school property; of $19,507 in school income, and of $112,484 in expenditures. Four 
State normal schools had an enrolment of 930 students; 23 free high schools had 1,284 ; 
the State university 227; the institute for the education of the deaf and dumb 190; 
the school for the blind 86, and the industrial school for boys 415. 


MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota reports an increase of 17,812 in school population (age 5-21) and of 21,586 
in enrolment, with a decrease of 5,908, in average daily attendance; 1,440 more teach- 
ers, and 244 more school-rooms for study ; a decrease of 20 days in the average length 
of schools, and of $37,648 in the estimated value of school property. Receipts for schools 
diminished; expenditure apparently increased. The 3 normal schools report an at- 
tendance of 765 normal students; the State nniversity 267, of whom 123 were in colle- 
giate classes; the institution for the education of the deaf and dumb and the blind, 121. 


MISSOURI. 


In Missouri, the school age having been changed from 5-21 to 6-20, there is naturally 
some apparent diminution (12,703) of persons of this age from those under 6 and over 
20 ceasing to be reckoned. But this does not quite explain the seemingly small in- 
crease, only 68,in the number attending public schools, and still less the apparent 
decrease (11,472) in the average daily attendance. The number of teachers is reported 
the same as in 1874-75, the average monthly pay of these not very different from what it 
was; but the number of public schools for whites is said to have increased by 196, those 
for colored children by 12. The average duration of schools has come down from 99 to 60 
days, a thing at once explained when we find that the receipts for them have dimin- 
ished by more than $1,000,000, though the expenditures have been considerably beyond 
the reported receipts. No doubt much of this derangement of school affairs may be 
reasonably traced to the peculiar financial trials of these times, but doubtless also 
much of it may be due to the present lack of county superintendency, an agency in- 
valuable for urging teachers and trustees to duty, for keeping up the good quality of 
schools, and for looking after both the receipt and the expenditure of the school money. 

The 3 State normal schools and St. Louis City normal school had in them in the 
year 1,613 students, graduating 192, while in the Lincoln Institute for Colored Teachers 
were 118, resulting in 11 graduates. In the high schools of St. Louis and of Kansas 
City 1,583 pupils were reported ; in the university and State scientific schools connected 
with it, 153 preparatory and 189 collegiate students; in the State special schools for 
deaf-mutes and the blind, 224 deaf mutes and 110 blind. 


KANSAS. 


Kansas, with 12,991 more children of school age, (5-21,) reports an increase of 4,618 
in enrolment, and an average attendance larger by 4,316; more women teaching 
by 275, but 82 fewer men; a small diminution in the monthly salary of both these; 
an increase of 166 school-houses, of $71,421 in the value of them, and of 204 in the 
number of graded schools with course of study ; $202,390 larger receipts for schools, and 
$178,336 larger expenditure upon them; the available school fund diminished $41,750, 
but the estimated value of all school property increased $460,169. From want of legis- 
lative appropriation for them 2 of the 3 State normal schools were closed in 1876, and 
the third only continued on the pay system. In this and in the normal department 
of the State university 198 pupils were in training for the latter portion of the year, 
19 graduating. <A link of connection between the high schools and university has been 
established, and those adopting a certain course are to become preparatory schools for 
it, graduates therefrom entering its freshman class without reéxamination ; but statis- 
tics of the high schools are still too imperfect forreport. In the State agricultural col- 
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lege 303 students are reported; in the State university 306 preparatory and 99 collegi- 
ate; in the State school for the blind at Wyandotte 54 of this class, in that for the deaf 
and dumb at Olathe 115 deaf-mutes. 

NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska, like Kansas, recovering partially from her depression, shows signs of vigor- 
ous returning life; 6,069 more persons ofschool age, (5-21 ; ) 4,543 more enrolled in pub- 
lic schools; 170 more school-houses ; 36 fewer men teaching, it is true, but 306 more 
women ; receipts for schools apparently considerably enlarged and expenditures upon 
them obviously not diminished ; 192 students in the State normal school; number in 
the 6 or more high schools, not reported; in the State university and its industrial col- 
lege 199 preparatory and 88 collegiate; in the State institution for the deaf and dumb 


48 deaf-mutes. 
IOWA. 


Iowa, still steadily advancing, has added 20,017 to her youth of school age, (5-21;) 
14,813 to the enrolment in her public schools; 3,900 to the average daily attendance; 
907 to the number of her teachers; and $10.59 to the average monthly pay of males; 
$898,769 to the value of school property, and $352,026 to the receipts for public schoo!s. 
Her expenditures on them have been reduced $317,167, but this sum has been for 
school buildings, furnishing and repairs, and has not prevented the addition of $185,659 
to the item “for the pay of superintendents and teachers.” ‘The State normal school at 
Cedar Falls, organized in 1876, had on its list in that year 96 normal students. In her 
university there is also an optional course in didactics for such academical seniors as 
propose to teach and for such special students as may be prepared for it, while normal 
training goes forward in 7 colleges, in an independent normal school, and in county 
institutes. Only 3 public high schools are officially reported, and of the students in 
these there is no return; but in the State university 223 preparatory and 167 collegiate 
students are on the lists; in the agricultural college at Ames, 302; in the State institu- 
tion for the deaf and dumb, 181; in the State college for the blind, 112; in the State 
school recently established for the feeble-minded, 44. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado, admitted into the Union August 1, 1876, shows in her report for that year 
a decrease of 1,313 in youth of school age, due partly, perhaps, to the fluctuations in 
mining population, and partly to having cut down the school age from 5-21 in 1874~75 
to 6-21 in 1875~’"76. She increased, however, by 1,606 the number enrolled in public 
schools; by 24 the number of teachers in these; by 12 the number of school districts; 
by 45 the number of school-houses; by $16,177 the income for her schools, and by 
$14,986 the expenditure upon them, the expenditure for pay of superintendents and 
teachers going $27,062 beyond that of 1874~’75. The duration of her schools fell off 16 
days, but this is almost the only thing to indicate arrest of progress or even temporary 
check of her advance. 

She comes into the Union with an organized university at Boulder, an agricultural 
college at Fort Collins, a school of mines at Golden, and an institution for the educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes at Colorado Springs. 


CALIFORNIA, 


California, stillin her fresh young life, reports a school population (5-17) 13,224 
greater than before, an enrolment in her schools 9,538 greater, and an average daily 
attendance enlarged by 5,364 ; more teachers by 289, with salaries somewhat increased ; 
more schools by 539, but a shortening of the school term 5.18 days; receipts for schools 
$658,818 less; expenditures upon them $188,356 greater, mainly in the line of salaries 
paid teachers, which item is $165,675 beyond that of 1874~75. The school-houses are 
reported to be in general comfortable, furnished with modern styles of desks, and fairly 
supplied with maps, charts, and simple apparatus, each having a small library secured 
by an annual State appropriation frorn the school moneys. The State normal school 
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taught during the year an average of 342, the number of normal students reaching in 
the whole 501, while in the San Francisco normal school for girls there was a class of 
36. In public high schools there appear to have been 1,387 pupils for the year, besides 
1,800 in partial courses ; in the State university 177 collegiates; in the agricultural, 
mining, and mechanical department of the same, 142; in the 1 State special school, 113. 


ORRGON. 


In Oregon, things seem to have gone well upon the whole ; for, though without any 
apparently large advance, that which has been attained is proportionately great for a 
young country where the settlements are scattered and the large towns few. The 
report is of 3,886 more youth of school age (4-20) and of 2,572 moze enrolled in public 
schools, though from some cause unexplained the average daily attendance fell off 
2,240. There were 26 more men employed as teachers and 5 fewer women; 59 more 
schools of ordinary grade and 2 more of advanced grade; an increase of $137,803 in 
the value of school property, with some increase of the time the schools were tanght; 
receipts for school purposes $10,951 beyond those of 187475, and expenditures for 
these $29,058 beyond. The training of teachers has gone forward in an annual State 
teachers’ institute held at the capital, and in nine district institutes held at as many 
points throughout the State. There are reported 17 schools of advanced grade, but no 
statement appears of the number of pupils inthem. A State university, long wanted 
to complete and crown the school system, was to be opened in October, 1876, and is 
reported to be now in operation. In the Corvallis State Agricultural College were 57 
preparatory students in 1876; in the institution for the deaf and dumb at Salem, 27 
‘pupils; in that for the blind at the same place, 11. 


NEVADA. 


Nevada indicates an increase of 937 in youth of school age, (6-18,) of 439 in enrol- 
ment, of 546 in average daily attendance, of $3.71 in the average monthly pay of teach- 
ers, of $7,418 in the receipts for public schools, and of $1,462 in the expenditure upon 
them. There are no means yet for any special training of her teachers, nor is there a 
report of the number of the pupils in her 3 public high schools; but in her university 
23 preparatory students were reported in 1876, while 5 special pupils are under train- 
ing for the State in the institution for deaf-mutes and the blind at Oakland, California. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The progress made in education in the District of Columbia deserves to be specially 
noted. It will be remembered by those who have observed my earlier reports that I 
had occasion to mention a board of education for the white schools of Washington 
City and a board for the white schools of the city of Georgetown, a board of education 
for the county sehools, and a board for the colored schools of Washington and 
Georgetown. These boards are now substantially consolidated into one. The entire 
educational business proceeds, as might be expected, more systematically, affording 
the public better assurances of thorough and faithful administration in the employment 
of qualified teachers, in the selection of methods of instruction, and in the expendi- 
tures for the schools. 

In 1872, when the trustees of the public schools of Georgetown were considering 
the proposition to erect in a central locality a building for their more advanced schools, 
it was suggested that the munificent but yet unused funds bequeathed to the city by 
the philanthropy of Mr. George Peabody and Mr. Edward Magruder Linthicum might 
be united to the money set apart for the building to their great mutual advantage. 
The Peahody fund, $15,000, was for the establishment of a general circulating library ; 
and the Linthicum fund, $50,000, for the establishment of a free school for the educa- 
tion of indigent white boys, to be known as the Linthicum Institute of Georgetown. 
The board of trustees of the Linthicum Institute was making arrangements for active 
operations, when it received from the board of trustees of the public schools of George- 
town, through J. Ormond Wilson, esq., superintendent, overtures for the location of 
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the institute in the public school building, the erection of which was then under 
consideration. It was offered to set apart a room in the building, free of rent, for the 
use of the Linthicum Institute; a similar proposition was made to the trustees of the 
Peabody Library; the rooms to be so arranged as to leave each institution under the 
exclusive control of its trustees. These overtures were favorably received, and it was 
finally stipulated that in consideration of a loan of $40,000 by the institute to the pub- 
lic school board, secured by a lien or mortgage on the school property, suitable accom- 
modations for the use of the institute should be provided in the projected school build- 
ing. ‘The institute and the Peabody Library are already most valuable adjuncts to 
the public schools of Georgetown. As separate, independent institutions, in all prob- 
ability they would have accomplished but little; united with the public schools, so 
that no part of their funds need be expended for buildings or rents, their annual in- 
come can be applied almost exclusively to direct educational work. In organizing the 
library, special reference has been and will be had to the wants of teachers and pupils; 
and the institute is an industrial night school for boys who are obliged to work during 
the day.” 

The introduction of drawing has already been fully vindicated in the judgment of 
the public. There has also been established a normal school for the training of young 
ladies as teachers. The supervision of the schools is steadily growing in efficiency. 

Schools still suffer from a lack of well adapted houses, and are specially lacking in the 
provision of high school privileges. A very large proportion of those resident here 
are in the Government service; there is occasionally an energetic effort to permit only 
one of a family to be employed by the Government, and this effort is doubtless effectual 
in preventing such employment in general. Therefore the thousands of boys and girls 
belonging to these families, when they attain a proper age either to attend high school 
or to go into some business, are specially exposed to the temptations inseparable from 
idleness. The several colleges and professional schools in the District afford ample 
privileges for superior and professional instruction, but the lack of high school priv- 
ileges prevents the preparation of many of these young persons for admission to col- 
lege, and therefore deprives them of collegiate instruction. 

No city in the country, perhaps, affords so many incidental opportunities for instruc- 
tion or the acquisition of valuable knowledge as Washington. Here are gathered the 
experts in the employ of the Government in various departments of science and the 
arts. They are advancing on the very front line of their several specialties. They 
have about them more or less abundant material for illustration. No library in this 
country is able to aid students better than the Congressional Library. Nowhere else 
can they find better opportunities for the study of astronomy, of mathematics, of archz- 
ology, of engineering, and all its various branches, of chemistry, of geology, and of 
many other branches. 

The comprehensive philosophical treatment of all these opportunities for instruction 
would add greatly to the intelligence of the National Capital, and afford advanced 
students advantages in many subjects not possible elsewhere in the country. 


PEABODY FUND. 


Nothing in the century of our history just closing, indeed nothing in human history, 
parallels George Peabody’s aid to education in the Soutkern States, whether we con- 
sider the amounts bestowed or the methods in which the great trust is administered. 
Its operations commenced early after a great civil war. They aimed to secure not 
merely individual education, but the establishment of State educational systems by 
local action among a people who had little experience of common schools and little 
knowledge of their administration or their benefits. The task undertaken was one of 
the most delicate, the object aimed at most comprehensive and honorable. The follow- 
ing table, compiled from the reports of Dr. Barnas Sears, agent of the board of trustees, 
indicates by States and years the disbursements: 
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Table showing the amount and disposition of the sums disbursed from the Peabody Fund from 
1868 to 1876, inclusive. 
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MEK) saanood 36, 700) 9, 750] 1, 500/13, 750) 7%, 700] 6, 000) 6, 800)......|...... 11, 400) 27,800) 15, 750) 137, 150 
1874 = - 31, 750/14, 300} 200] 6,500, 9,900) 9, 700] 6, 700} 2, 750] 1, 000} 3, 600} 33,100} 15,100] 134, 600 
TERM) ecoaoge 23, 350/16, 900} 100} 9, 750) 1, 800) 2.200) 5, 400, 1,000) 1,350) 1,500) 27,150, 10, 500) 101, 000 
1976 .....- e| 17,800] 8,050) 4, 150) 3, 700) 1, 000) 5,500) 9, 950) 2,000) 4,450) 1,000) 10, ma 8, 600} 76, 300 


Total....| 183, 000)82, 700/23, 350)57, ate 950)51, 750/52, oo 850) 7, 800/54, 300) 175, 800 100, 900) 895, 050 


Great* as these sums are, much good as their use for personal culture would have 
accomplished in promoting general education, it can hardly be doubted by any fair 
minded observer that the methods by which the sums have been bestowed have increased 
their beneficial results tenfold. 


CITY SCHOOLS. 


Instead of the 177 cities which reported last year, there is presented herewith a sum- 
mary of the returns from 192 cities having each over 7,500 inhabitants. 
*Mr. Peabody’s gifts to education and charity will never be fully known. So far as ascertained from 


atthentic sources they were as follows. Of the total amount given, $5,522,500, the sum of $4,038,500 
was in money. 


For a church building ..... eee eee reso uc utcew ate ewse maces Midaiiemrmayesacvcwew acu ee eee’ s $100, 000 
United States Sanitary Commission ..........- wesees ices sowie micicicisewes cee eeccessmemsaes 110, 000 
Museums, libraries, colleges, &¢ .......--2ceccececcccccene wpecctccietares cmscsee see cicwccee ces 1, 813, 5€0 
Southern education fund .......... Reis cla cyeia sistee ies eis seis Bee seis eeieee enews AH SOECE Emre « 2,000, 000 
Southern education fund, Florida bonds, face value......-..ece medetceace cs aaiaeisccisice cioceicice’s 384, 000 
Southern education fund, Mississippi bonds, face value......... sobcanodoouHoO6GS SeeconEnOoE 1, 100, 060 
For arranging American exhibit in the World’s Fair of 1851 ........cceccceccccececcocecces 15, 000 


Total aes ns PT AC eee ie RO oor! ee ODM 


we 
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TaBLeE II.—Sunmary of school statistics of 
rs 
a ; b oe 
pa z S } Pupils. 
3 q ~ ~ 
3 = 3 eq 
5) = € 2 
Frey a) w cs E . ‘ 
— ° font mM =| Ser} 
ona A ° (= lox &0 o ex eo S 
Cities. 5 © iS) S =| a = 
n a0 3 a ia Q = iB b> 
oO a ~ Gy a Q = © 
fut & =) om @Q (>) PR sO 
[Sy S =| mm 2 + aD g res S 5 
Ae aye | ee Se) ee | ce 
ES s S) Ay be rm ba rs B'S ous 
a) e Q Ss © © Q os a te oO 
a § x S 2 2 2 ~~ & s+ 
= S & 3 I SI | e as o 
Ss nD oO rs) pe) =} So ° b 
qi. Ba 4 a at 4 |a| - < 
L 2 3 4 5 6G 7 8 9 10 
1 | Little Rock, Ark ...... 18, 000 | 6-21 5, 300 170 1,500 | 1,100 
2 | San Francisco, Cal ....} 272,345 | 5-17 46, 238 211 34, 029 | 22, 594 
3 | San Jos, Cal....-.-.-- 16, 000 | 5-17 3, 074 198 2,374 | 2, 256 
4 | Stockton, Cal.......-.. 15, 000 | 5-17 3, 327 196 2,800 | 2,300 
5 | Denver, Coloc......... 20, 000 | 6-21 3, 000 185 1,988 | 1,209 
6 | Bridgeport, Conn...... 25, 000 | 4-16 5, 864 205 Sh CH) le oo oo5e 
7 | Greenwich, Conn*..... 8,000 | 4-16 1, 937 200 1, 546 696 
8 | Hartford, Conn........ 45, 000 | 4-16 9, 598 197 1, Goueleec. see 
9 | New Britain, Comm....] 12,000 | 4-16 3, 176 198 2,516 | .1, 735 
10 | New Haven, Conn..... 57, 136 | 4-16 12, 586 200 10, 855 | 7, 358 
11 | New London, Conn....{ 10,000 | 4-16 2, 076 200 2,086 | 1,314 
312 | Norwalk, Conn........ 13,000 | 4-16 3, 254 203 2,873 | 1,900 
13 | Stamford, Conn*....... 11,000 | 4-16 2, 469 195 1, 734 955 
14 | Wilmington, Del...... 40,000 } 6-21 |.......... 200 6, 225 | 3, 850 
15] Atlanta, Ga.....-....- 32, 000 | 6-18 10, 362 203 3, 809 | 2, 440 
16| Augusta, Ga .......... 20,000 | 6-18 4,912 190 1,376 | 1,200 
17 | Columbus, Ga......... 9,000 | 6-18 2, 463 168 1, 172 856 
Tei Wfacon, Ga.d .... 0. «-<- 21,285 | 6-18 6, 839 156 3,144 | 1,674 
19| Savannah, Ga......... *29 000 | 6-18 | 10,003 180 3,431 | 2, 729 
SOMBAUON) [lls .ckecseasce. 12,000 | 6-21 2,995 198 1, 183 869 
91 | Belleville, Ill.......... 12,000 | 6-21 4, 467 201 1,877 | 1,705 
£2 | Bloomington, Tl....... 25, 000 | 6-21 5, 193 178 3, 228 | 2, 261 
23 | Chicago, Ill..........2.| e425, 000 | 6-21 | 110,184 195 §1, 128 | 35, 970 
944 Decatur, Dil 2.2.0.2. 0. 12, 000 | 6-21 2, 595 177 1,868 | 1,356 
25 | Galesburgh, Ill ........ 14,000 | 6-21 C8} Wee 190 1,811] 1,747 
26 | Jacksonville, Tll......-. 12, 000 | 6-21 3, 683 182 1, 722 | 1,201 
Male oliet, LU*.2.sce. cen one 15, 731 | 6-21 3, 870 198 2,141 | 1,824 
DoWwEeoria, Dl ooo uwesceeece 30, 000 | 6~21 7, 223 196 4,104] 2,659 
29} Quincy, Ill ............ 32,000 | 6-21] 11,891 197 3,395 | 2,107 
30 | Rockford, Ill.......... 15,000 | 6-21 5, 971 195 2,500 | 2,000 
31 | Rock Island, Ill ....... 12, 000 | 6-21 3, 554 177 1,973 | 1,384 
32 | Springtield, Ill ........ 25,000 | 6-21 | 10, 722 180 2,616 | 1,977 
33 | Fort Wayne, Ind...... 26,800 | 6-21 8, 959 195 3,544 | 2,593 
34 | Indianapolis, Ind...... 100,000 | 6-21} 21, 255 195| 12,1323] 8, 697 
35 | Jeffersonville, Ind..... 9,500 | 6-21 2, 544 187 944 500 
36 | Lafayette, Ind......... 21,000 | 6-21 6, 000 195 2,730 | 1,704 
37 | Logansport, Ind....... 15, 000 | 6-21 3, 775 196 1,296 | 1, 233 
38 | Madison, Ind.......... 12,500 | 6-21 4, 652 200 1,721{ 1,273 
39 | Richmond, Ind........ 15,000 | 6-21 3, 891 188 1,680} 1,440 
40 | South Bend, Ind....... 15,000 | 6-21 3, 057 180 1,560} 1,275 


* From Report of Commissioner of Education for 1875, 


a Assessed valuation. 
b Between 5 and 17 years of age. 


CITY SCHOOLS. 


cities containing 7,500 inhabitants and over. 


ALV 


Pupils. 


Estimated enrolment 
in private schools. 


ene | etree [fen nern , ages R y rceteene |] ecene | antennae eens I) coe 


ce The statistics are for five-sixths of the city only; it not being all included in one school system. 


Estimated cash value of taxa- 
ble property in the city. 


to 
w 


ats, 626, 312 


268, 532, 859 


9, 000, 000 


10, 000, 000 


22, 000, 000 
17, 000, 000 
4, 500, 000 


aT, 162, 324 


a4, 592, 952 
15, 105, 952 
10, 000, 000 

9, 000, 000 
a7, 761, 513 
25, 694, 032 
14, 000, 000 


4, 000, 000 
10, 749, 529 


4, 721, 380 
10, 166, 078 
500, 000, 000 
6, 143, 102 
5, 500, 000 
5,.798, 637 


21, 428, 000 
20, 000, 000 
13, 500, 000 
9, 600, 000 


12, 750, 000 
80, 608, 000 
a2, 500, 000 
40, 000, 000 

9, 000, 000 
a4, 400, 000 


Estimated real value of property 
used for school purposes. ~~ 


jms 
i) 


$50, 715 
2, 495, 000 
152, 000 
168, 000 
196, 500 
144, 000 
18, 350 
1, 755, 269 
99, 500 


712, 500 
113, 000 
230, 471 

2, 571, 026 
101, 382 


118, 000 
105, 300 
150, 000 


72, 700 
125, 500 


d Including Bibb County. 
e Census of 1876. 


ar 
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ae Expenditures. 
qc 
a 
3S 
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ae im 7] 
5 4 fa rs 
ee | oh a a 
are = 4 oo Ss 
Oo .9 les aay a QD 
As Q aq & S 
o 3 =) ap 2 
i z | A © 
o's as a 
iq g B 3 
ad ° Oo 5) 
He? a Ay H 
14 15 | 16 17 
5 | $39 (G13 M ee ones eee $17, 300 
1.45, 798,543 | $161,666 | 499, 897 
2 66, 666 21, 612 27, 700 
SREP, 61, 302 1,511 32, 359 
6 66, 432 21, 608 25, 447 
1352) ed On USB Raat se crestor 48, 339 
4 14,500 Mice ces. con- 13, 099 
eosin 180, 723 9,118 | 106, 258 
Eonar 37, 059 12, 700 19, 695 
1.5 | 240, 778 850 | 130, 672 
3 25, 664 670 17, 398 
ee 69, 361 1, 573 24, 700 
OR PP CUT | obarrermers| aemeceeace 
pe & 91, 220 5, 458 43, 339 
3 ABROT4EINMoe cen ce |eeae sarees 
AQA000 WE ccs ccscelie nema cscs 
2.2 11, 543 698 6, 760 
es cee Q6531G cee es cere sees 
Pee ae DA LOG MN woes occ | feels ave cere 
Be 24, 572 114 9,171 
11.5 43, 100 468 20, 993 
13 74, 305 4, 823 91, 556 
4.63) 849,794) 94,403] 569, 336 
8 36, 906 389 15, 328 
9 42, 620 9, 400 16, 567 
10.8 60, 762 20, 205 19, 100 
Beene 24, 925 Der Ds |leoneoesoed 
6.8 62, 657 206 33, 131 
5 85, 524 30, 995 Q5, 151 
sere 28, 400 0 23, 000 
6.5 Brea || ceecoserse. 15, 817 
5 32 100M. cme. sce- 24, 954 
4.6 95, 416 20, 412 34, 705 
2.7 | 357, 519 68,995 | 122, 529 
ie. 23, 941 1, 162 12, 196 
35 NOP PH) L SoGapoocd 26, 266 
3.5 31, 336 5, 811 13, 349 
3 26; ASU ee << dee cee os 
efectos 52, 989 750 19, 279 
bee 37, 432 1, 258 10, 378 


Total expenditure. 


hu 
Qo 


$19, 100 
867, 107 
65, 248 
41, 602 
67, 928 
70, 363 
14, 024 
166, 009 
40, 601 
164, 452 
25, 395 
36, 700 
22, 307 
90, 057 
47,174 
12, 000 
11, 543 
25, 821 
52, 904 
17, 552 
39, 223 
70, 302 
829, 429 
31, 123 
29, 435 
60, 539 
26, 000 
48, 321 
83, 302 
34, 800 
24, 333 
33, 751 
12, 125 
287, 731 


19, 213 | 


43, 905 
31, 336 
15, 872 
33, 230 
20, 098 


Average expen- 
ses per capitaof 
daily ay. att.in 
public schools. 


Number. 


O Oka am wD 


Fr Xo a Oe 
FP Soemovwt oan HD WD SB OS 


2 g 
a euleee 
ee is 
Se ioe 
zal & 
5 S 
2 | 8 
re Lan 
19 20 
$14940) | peeeeeee 
24 61 $6 57 
20 39 9 81 
14 46 2 97 
2104] 13 14 
19 81 3 64 
18 82 1 32 
12 00 3 50 
23 48 o 87 
13 50 2 25 
11 72 5 24 
17 60 1 70 
10 00 1 96 
13 69 1 68 
12 8 4 47 
14 03 3 16 
11 72 6) 77 
16 39 3 39 
12 71 3 60 
10: Gobo cree 
17 06 3 77 
(17 09) 
13 61 5 03 
12 00 6 33 
12 71 3 73 
13 73 3 64 
16 15 4 10 
17 38 6 66 
14 75 7 82 
12 41 4 00 
13 38 5 73 
9 08 5 69 
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TABLE II.—Summary of school 


3 
z tae "ch 
a é S = Pupils. 
s a| ¢ rs 
Be = fa e 
(=) esl oO 
a S 4 5 E zi 7 
: = 2 “5 2 = a 
a, 5 rl fond oe oO Lem oO os 
Cities. 8 © e S A a |} 8]. 
QD Lat i} om 3S 9 bP ° 
® a 2 cs = Se ae eb 
5 as | n a) me) a & rs — Ss 
o 1a | & | Si See 
om ss rs) S fa ba ba 3 A's 2 = 
m) a a nS o a) (a) a] cy mo 
& 8 es a 2 2 2 Ses = Hee 
| _ S 3 I | =| = S © 
5 ¢ a 4 B 5 5 on | ts 5 
4 ss 4 B ea ee lta |e 4 
1 2 3 4. 5 6 7 § 9 10 
41 | Terre Haute, Ind...... 19, 265 | 6-21 6, 532 11 | 3,637 80 4,011 | 2,593 
42 | Burlington, Iowa...... 25, 000 | 5-21 6, 001 10} 3,876 62 3,189 | 2,250 
43 | Council Bluffs, Iowa-..| @10, 020 | 5-21 2, 822 7} 1,300 LG? eens 1200) | Beyeeereays 
44 | Davenport, Iowa ...... 24,000 | 5-21 8, 506 10 | 3,808 ae 4,494 | 2,998 
45 | Des Moines,(w. side,)Ia} 12,000 | 5-21 3, 191 4) 1,990 33 1,931 | 1,246 
46 | Dubuque, Iowa .....-. *24 000 | 5-21 8, 896 PI lo ee cncee ¥8) lisoaoe 2,867 | 2,365 
47 | Atchison, Kans ....... 14, C00 | 5-21 2, 725 OF Waster 21 1,258 | 1,109 
48 | Lawrence, Kans....... a8, 320 | 5-21 1,869} 12! 1,430 28 1,282 | 1,185 
49 | Leavenworth, Kans...| @17, 873 | 5-21 5, GOO) ea aencl Seu aer 40 2,048 | 1,942 
50 | Covington, Ky ........ 33, 000 | 6-20 10, 451 5 | 3,359 63 3; 244) |S oeecat 
51 | Lexington, Ky .....-... 20, 000 |c6-20 5, 115 OD eet 30 IB |iGocoaoet 
52 | Louisville, Ky......... 125,000 | 6-20 | ¢45,000| 27 |........ 329 17,533 | 11,951 
53 | Newport, Ky.......... Ties SU) || CERN) ecSeapecnalloocecs booaacuc 41 2,674 | 2,069 
54 | New Orleans, La ...... 195, 000 | 6-21 (PRUE S} [eceacal besenooc 439 25, 412 | 15, 024 
55 Bangor, Me......--.<..- 18, 500 | 4-21 5, 324 21} 4,500 62 3,125 | 2,500 
56 | Biddeford, Me......... 12,000 | 4-21 3,500 | 21] 2,050 36 1,500 |eaeceeee 
57 | Lewiston, Me.......... 20, 000 | 4-21 6,479 | 29] 3,080 67 3,560 | 2, 056 
58 | Portland, Me.......... 36,000 | 4-21] 10,634] 15] 6,000] 106 5,552 | 4,393 
59 | Baltimore, Md......... 302, 839 | 6-18 G9) S03 eeepc ssces Tol [boos 31, 404 | 24,381 
60 | Adams, Mass.......... 15, 700 | 5-15 3; 022 |-es0n= loceeeeen 52 3, 118 Pie aec cere 
61 | Boston, Mass.......... F341, 919 | 5-15 58,636 } 146 | 56,111 | 1,306 50, 417 | 42, 645 
62 | Cambridge, Mass...... FAT, 838 | 5-15 8.218 | 26] 8,750] 219 9,523 | 6,491 
63 | Chicopee, Mass........ 10, 000 | 5-15 1,970} 11] 1,400] 30}..... 1, 147 891 
64 | Fall River, Mass....... 45,160 | 5-15 7,900] 30] 6,856] 127 7,537 | 4,159 
65 | Fitchburg, Mass ...... 12, 000 | 5-15 2,228] 201 2,700} 63 2,469 | 1,883 
66 | Haverhill, Mass....... S14, 628 | 5-15 2,608] 28] 3,211 80 2,632 | 2, 093 
67 | Holyoke, Mass ........] 16, 500 | 5-15 2,983 | 12] 1,906 52 2,367 | 1,377 
68 | Lawrence, Mass*...... 35, 000 | 5-15 5, 648 22} 4,185 112 5,631 | 3,550 
69 | Lowell, Mass.......... 50, 000 | 5-15 7, 400 38 | 6, 660 135 9,117 | 5, 765 
70 | Lynn, Mass............ 33, 600 | 5-15 5, 924 32} 5,960 111 5,500 | 4, 264 
71 | Marlborough, Massg....| 8, 116 | 5-15 1, 932 11 | 1,850 34 1,954 | 1,352 
72 | Milford, Mass......... 9,900 | 5-15 2, 394 PAU liscoaodes 41 BL Ge |isgooeons 
73 | New Bedford, Mass....] 27, 000 | 5-15 4,002] 21] 4,000} 105 3, 822 | 3, 622 
74 | Newburyport, Mass...| 13,000 | 5-15 2, 743 20} 2, 689 62 2,218 | 1,859 
75 | Newton, Mass.........| 16,350 | 5-15 2, 853 16} 3,400 74 3,194 |. 2.264 
76 | Pittsfield, Mass........ 12, 255 | 5-15 9,558 pL ...2, 2, 269 54 9,070 |..c--20! 
77 | Salem, Mass...... e-ee.| *26,000 | 5-15 4,430| 17] 4,307] 103 4,794 | 3,284 
78 | Springfield, Mass...... 32, 800 | 5-15 5, 408 29] 5, 832 141 6,267 | 4,346 


79 | Taunton, Mass........ 20,429 ' 5-15 3, 632 33° 4, 031 92 ' 190 4,043 ' 2,990 
* From Report of Commissioner of Education for 1875. 
a Census of 1870. 
b Assessed valuation. 
¢ The legal school age for colored children is from 6 to 16, 
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statistics of cities, §-c.— Continued, 
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Pupils. 


Estimated enrolment 
in private schools. 


Estimated cash value of taxable 
property in the city. 


Estimated real value of property 
used for school purposes. 


Tax for school purposes on assess- 
ed valuation—mills per dollar. 


Average expen- 
ses per capita of 
daily av. att. in 


public schools. 


Instruction and su- 
pervision. 
Incidental expenses. 


Number, 


—_— | | | | | | FL | 


ee | | er i Pe | oer er sea | eee err ff a 


266, 000 | 


$20, 000, 000 
12, 872, 607 


16, 000, 000 
7, 705, 925 


$216, 500 
134, 000 


220, 100 


300 


b4, 367, 544 
b15, 000, 000 
5, 143, 610 
b71, 849, 772 
b7, 000, 000 
124, 582, 102 
15, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 
11, 873, 558 
40, 000, 000 


BG, 150, 010 
b748, 878, 100 
b62, 636, 453 


b51, 401, 467 
b11, 714, 888 
12, 500, 000 
18, 488, 000 
30, 000, 000 
49, 000, 000 
b25, 937, 431 
b3, 493, 060 
BG, 000, 000 
34, 850, 000 
9, 000, 000 
28, 200, 965 
8, 177, 606 
27, 216, 000 
b35, 109, 456 
525, 000, 000 


106, 500 
203, 512 
203, 800 


726, 950 
190, 500 
49, 000 
168, 700 
376, 000 


160, 000 
8, 560, 000 
619, 589 


1, 230° 000 
193, 424 
284, 500 
150, 360 
266, 000 
452, 800 
466, 300 

59, 500 
282, 000 
105, 100 
428, 400 

61, 400 
341, 500 
554, 583 
216, 808 


3 

i 

S 

= 

a 

14 15 
2.8 | $107, 705 
6 93, 032 
50, 252 
12 105, 782 
15 51, 392 
6.5| 54,075 
9 26, 690 
9 32, 027 
10 55, 070 
2.51 70,776 

1.5 
4.5 | 274,132 
2 40, 919 
eee 459, 001 
4 39, 741 
Hee. 18, 746 
4 35, 688 
2.68} 83, 155 
629, 832 
4.47 

2, 21/2, 036, 067 
3.3] 210, 538 
1.8] 97,101 
3.15] 36, 748 
5,13] 53, 507 
2.74| 28, 677 
3.9 | 90,799 
3.1] 139, 823 
4.95} 111, 581 
6 18, 424 
36 22, 968 
3.66] 85, 825 
3.33] 35, 450 
3.14] 92, 890 
2.3] 20,366 
2.1] 82,786 
3 114, 332 
3 51, 590 


Expenditures. 
3 é 3 
a % 2 
Aa 4 = 
Ye @ 2 
a) “mn 7 
en} g 
g 2 2S 
Bi 5 °° 
Ay H H 
16 17 18 
$8,339 | $44,326 | $93,084 
5,523] 33,208] 53,176 
1,875} 16,589] 30,663 
351 49, 884 68, 670 
584 21, 343 57, 789 
Beaten a 33, 230 45, 987 
154 7, 710 20, O77 
26 12, 081 32, 027 
3,098 | 23,881 | 53,031 
0} 37,543 | 49,5295 
13, 023 | 166,591 | 285, 302 
od SESE TOA ener eer 40, 509 
ae Some 329,163} 438, 468 
Pe ee 29,518 | 39, 832 
1,000} 13,096] 18,546 
shosDadese 25, 812 44,169 
300 57, 350 83, 155 
116,978 | 447,122 | 677,986 
307, 094 |1, 228, 338 |2, 015, 520 
3, 763 | 162,199 | 210, 538 
5, 000 £2,543 | 107, 883 
ia niciateorsrae 30, 752 42, 070 
ee eee 42,354 | 54, 652 
1, 047 18, 593 25, 202 
20, 023 54, 359 90, 697 
14,175 | 97,010 | 137,317 
8, 433 70,198 | 110, 481 
toc eeeeeee 14, 548 18, 429 
ne 16,098 | 22, 188 
92, 500 60,000 | 182, 775 
LAC RIDS OEE 25, 960 35, 450 
Woescacces 63, 962 86, 533 
18,084] 20,460] 45,343 
1, 493 58, 061 82, 786 
2, 053 86,033 | 112,170 
SG51M.b < ose 21, 209 


d For white schools; for colored schools, 180 days. 
e Estimated. 

Jf Census of 1875. 
g Census of 1876. 
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86 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
103 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 


Cities. 


1 


Weymouth, Mass....-. 
Woburn, Mass ....... 

Worcester, Mass ...-... 
Adrian, Mich.......... 
Bay City, Mich........ 
Detroit, Mich.......... 
East Saginaw, Mich... 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Saginaw, Mich ........ 
Minneapolis, Minn bd... 
St. aul Minnh*-.2.-5-: 
Natchez, Miss......... 
Vicksburg, Miss ...... 
Hannibal, Mo......... 
Kansas City, Mo...... 
St. Joseph, Mo........ 
St. Louis, Mo........-. 
Omaha, Nebr.......... 
Manchester, N. H..... 
DNashiaveN te elemeeee eee 
Portsmouth, N. H..... 
Camden, N.J........-. 
Elizabeth, N. J........ 
Jersey City, N.J...... 
Newark, N.J........--- 
New Brunswick, N.J.. 
Orange, N.d....-.....- 
Paterson, N. J.......0- 


Binghamton, N. Y..... 
BwTEAI, Whe SGsoqqnsadas 
Cohoes, N. Y..... See 
TONEY, ING 86 Goneaeenod 
ch AaAcawNe ecesceice. cet 
Kingston, N. Y.g...... 
Lockport, N. Y......-.. 
Long Island City, N. Y- 
Newburgh, N.Y. ..... 
New York N.Y.....-- 


* From Report of Commissicner of Education for 1875. 


® | Estimated present population. 


9, 819 
10, 000 
50, 000 
10, 000 
17, 500 

110, 000 
17, 000 
29, 000 
10, 000 
26, 000 
33, 600 

9, 000 
11, 000 
12, 500 
40, 000 
25, 000 

500, 000 
20, 000 
28, 000 
11, 800 
10, 000 
40, 000 
25, 000 

120, 000 

120, 000 
18, 000 
11, 000 


16, 500 
143, 594 


17, 000 
17, 200 
1, 200, 000 


Legal school age. 


School population. 
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No. of days schools were taught. 


—_———— | —____——— | —$—<— | — | —____.____ | —__-——_ a | 
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5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-20 
9-21 
5-20) 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-18 
6-20 
6-20 
9-20 
9-21 


5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
4-21 
5-21 


i 


6, 415 
161, 496 
4,512 
5, 500 
2,137 
1,572 
10, 842 
6, 817 
38, 068 
37, 206 
4, 956 
3, 256 
11, 982 
8, 912 
5, 097 
4, 509 
f40, 000 
8, 879 
5, 830 
2, 407 
2,940 
4, 185 
5, 077 
5, 802 


4-21 | £375, 00 


a Includes cost of supervision. 
b West Division. 


c Assessed valuaticn. 


: e 
= ts 
2 esas 
s|e | 8 
a| 2 | 8 
MQ R ~~ 
S 6 S 
Ba oe |e 
a g 8 
S =] =] 
va G A 
3 6 q 
21 | 2,128 44 
14| 2, 410 42 
34 8, 496 192 
5 | 1,600 29 
7] 2,500 38 
26 | 11,131} 221 
10 | 2, 758 Do 
13 4, 210 88 
6 | 1,536 29 
8] 3,500 70 
14] 3,625 87 
4 750 12 
4 1, 200 24 
7 1, 625 28 
9 3, 600 58 
17 2,922 53 
54 | 35, 400 785 
10 | 2,120 42 
93 3, 500 73 
16 | 2, 420 47 
13} llosocoode 40 
11 | 5,500 103 
15 2, 588 59 
Q21 | 11, 529 Q73 
43 | 12, 831 282 
6 | 2,370 42 
5| 1,151 30 
10 5, 933 102 
10 2,538 71 
9 2, 695 47 
8 | 2,368 34 
42 | 14,000 420 
8 1, 950 56 
7| 3,674 78 
11] 1,497 31 
5 1, 427 28 
Z| 2,280 42 
St RaGeane 41 
6 3, 099 49 


132 ‘135, 373 | 3, 333 


® 


2 aileron —————— 
ore re ce | ee ef ee | em | SS [ee 


J 3 

ia 

be: 

= one 

2 a 3 

Z 3 

E 4 
9 10 
1,931 | 1,653 
1,977 | 1,498 
9,936 | 6, 926 
1, 449 939 
2,659 | 1, 566 
13, 739 | 8, 759 
3,159 | 2,242 
5,398 | 3,292 
1, 715 987 
3.385. Leeecee: 
4 O41 \\onemeeee 

OO) ye eerecrers 

1, 545 950 
1,957] 1,272 
4,262 | 2,550 
3,510 | 2,385 

43, 663 | 27, 706 
2,592 | 1,613 
4507 (eee 
1,678 | 1, 493 
15498) | poses 
5,270 | 4,039 
2,919 | 2,298 


19, 463 | 10, 058 
18,970 | 10, 933 


2,455 | 1,638 
1, 462 941 
5,198 | 4,143 
3,691 | 2,328 
2,543} 1,747 
3,187 | 2,123 
20, 240 | 13, £20 
3,027] 1,379 
4,221 | 3,205 
1,769} 1,158 
1,604 | 1,159 
2,801 | 1,675 
3,575] 1,647 
2,580 | 1,970 


253, 956 4121, 738 
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CITY SCHOOLS. 


Pupils. 


Estimated enrolment 
in private schools, 


Estimated eash value of taxable 
property in the city. 


Estimated real vane of property 
used for school purposes. 


Tax ior school purpvuses on assess- 
ed valuation—mills per dollar. 


a PE ff me a ee 


——___ | | | ds | | |) SS | 


Q2h 
93, 130 
137 
1, 531 
140 
80 

1, 200 
1, 800 
8, 000 
7, 378 
1, 183 
675 
1, 500 
2, 500 
1, 200 
507 
10, 000 
400 
168 
100 
300 
500 
264 
750 


$5, 586, 440 
8, 758, 893 
64, 297, 863 
5, 014, 605 
30, 309, 050 
92, 582, 100 
10, 576, 800 
30, 000, 000 
4, 572, 963 
27, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 
5, 547, 312 
c7, 000, 000 
12, 009, 000 
250, 499, 490 
25, 000, 000 
20, 422, 464 
6, 800, 600 
10, 500, 000 
27, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 
80, 000, 000 
160, 396, 666 
13, 343, 470 
15, 600, 060 
34, 994, 919 
¢12, 705, 307 
11, 525, 860 
10, 015, 775 


18, 488, 340 
13, 816, 468 
5, 500, 000 
10, 090, 000 
10, 000, 000 
22, 000, 000 
11, 821, 025 


$115, 000 
202, 500 
£83, 127 
151, 500 
145, 000 
735, 192 
159, 986 
360, 000 
100, 000 
211, 500 
300, 000 

32, 500 
39, 500 
212, 600 
118, 696 
2, 467, 894 
430, 475 
286, 000 
288, 600 
80, 600 
116, 500 
716, 363 
1, 015, 000 
155, 150 
160, 000 
245, 313 
141,918 
121, 600 
223, 753 
870, 000 
98, 500 
299, 000 
61, 800 
147, 500 
102, 000 
42, 300 
191, 000 


65, 000 |c1,111,054,333 110, 450, 000 


E-—-IV 


g 
i= 
5s 
x 
S 
rs 
14 15 
4,18] $24,551 
4.11] 41, 060 
3.1] 149,592 
14 36, 952 
24.24] 50, 796 
5.7 | 277,329 | 
10.68} 45,505 
7.8] 92,679 
15.7] 43,640 
3 90, 874 
4 18, 305 
6 18, 684 
4 87, 262 
ef 67, 301 
5 11,085, 402 
4.5 | 116, 302 
3.5 | 52,323 
cans 32, 978 
2.75} 24, 308 
4 86, 750 
2,68) 43, 624 
ae 223, 514 
2 | 217,037 
4 85, 610 
2 Q2, 747 
1.69} 93, 073 
Q 74, 792 
2.25] 47,240 
3.11 48,734 
wee] 282, 820 
7.39] 68, 279 
1.8] 145,353 
5.6} 27,929 
12.6| 31,782 
4 47, 534 
7.5 | 37,928 
3.4] 55,925 
4.5 |4, 213, 925 


Expenditures. 

- <9 © 

ae 

Ag a s 

fe | a 8 

Ay = a 

16 17 18 
$11,982 | $20,340 | $40, 068 
9,225 | 22,750] 42,025 
4,005 | 114,190 | 149, 593 
1,343] 11,844] 34,112 
10,106 | 17,590 | 45,111 
72, 581 | @120,398 | 239, 719 
673 | 24,347| 44, 550 
10, 318 42, 087 | 82, 79 
1,162] 14,245 | 30,831 
13,700} 43,579 | 78,479 
27,000 | 52,700 | 108, 600 
Beas: 5 16,259} 19, 642 
750 | 14,497] 18,851 
_ eS 38,410 | 87, 421 
1,673 | 33,496] 64,112 
34,268 | 502,442 d1,010,615 
17,824} 30,235| 81, 468 
eee & 39,104 | 56,821 
| See AS 24,489 | 32, 555 
513 | 20,258 27, 729 
2,859 | 48,053 86, 362 
ane eM, 29,6351) 9 41, 985 
11,932 | 162,000 | 225, 932 
1,000 | 131,079 | 208, 032 
48,519 | 17,820) 85,610 
Le ean 3 | ' 12,926 20, 367 
20,050 | 50,984) 92, 621 
22,361 | 34,463 70, 486 
540 | 24,410) 32,985 
1,923 | 27,436! 39,770 
| A aoe ae | 306, 000 
5,997 | 21,056 | 33, 789 
25,393 | 40,810} 96,270 
4,462} 14,954] 27,391 
593 | 18993] 31,567 
9,781 | 20,260! 38,630 
3,775 | 24,113 | 35,473 

4,958 | 26,603} 55,925 |. 


484, 730 J2, 313, 063 '3, 948, 100 


d Includes $19,447 invested in interest bearing bonds. 
e Census of 1875, 
J Estimated. 

g The statistics are for the ‘‘ Kingstor school district’ only. 


XLIX 
Average expen- 
ses per capita of 
daily av. att. in 
public schools. 
co! 
ag] 
4 Ss ie 
19 20 
$13 16 | $3 68} 80 
16 338 0 50] 81 
16 96 405] 82 
14 79 2 14 83 
12 37 449] 84 
1374) 5 33) 85 
12 20 464] 86 
12 91 4&8] 87 
17 12 396] 88 
19 50 5 20] 89 
21008 bees ee 90 
91 
17 74 BE {cpA) || yp 
11 30 255] 93 
15 06 930] 94 
10 22 3 31 95 
19 62 5 72] 96 
21 56 857| $7 
16 77 711 93 
16 42| 474] 99 
eee a }....2--.| 100 
12 16 5 07} 101 
13 10 4 97 | 102 
LORS See 163 
16 00 4 23 | 104 
13 17 420 | 105 
17 47 4 16 | 106 
13 12 485 | 107 
15 87 4 78} 108 
14 80 3 73 | 109 
12 35 2 40} 110 
Q3540e oe eo) 111 
15 27 4 88 | 112 
1476) 472} 113 
14.64} 539] 114 
16 38 5 46) 115 
12 93 4 30 | 118 
14 94 | 429} 117 
14 52] 11 35} 118 
21 99 5.64! 119 


Number. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER 


Cities. 


Estimated present population. 


ny es 


Ozdensburgh, N. Y.... 
Oswego, N. ¥..-. ...-- 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y... 
Rochester, N. Y......- 
ome aN ccc es sncee 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y.... 


Yonkers, N. Y........ ® 


Acroms@hios-scccecee: 


feCanton, Olio.......... 
1 Chillicothe, Ohio*...... 


Cincinnati, Ohio....... 
Cleveland, Ohio ....... 
Columbus, Ohio ....... 
Dayton, Ohio.......... 
Hamiltou, Ohio........ 
Mansfield, Ohio....... 

Newark, Ohio.......... 
Portsmouth, Ohio...... 
Sandusky, Ohio........ 
Springfield, Ohio ...... 
Steubenville, Ohio.... 

Toledo, Ohio. ......... 

Zanesville, Ohio ....... 
Portland, Oreg..-...-2. 
Allegheny, Pa .......-. 
Allentown, Pa......... 
Altoona wR aeecesecsscles 
Carbondale, Pa ........ 
@hesters bares cence ce: 
Danville Aveeca= se see 
Wri eweareeccesicccce ce: 
Harrisburgh, Pa....... 
Lancaster, Pa ........ 


11, 000 
#29. 455 
20, 300 
84, 673 
13, 000 
9, 000 
13, 000 
55, 000 
50, C00 
35, 000 
11, 000 
18, 000 
16, 000 
11, 000 
12, 000 
267, 000 
138, 044 
44, 799 
35, 000 
13, 000 
9, 500 
12, 000 
14, 000 
12, 000 
20, 000 
13, 500 
50, 000 
18, 000 
13, 090 
65, 000 
18, 000 
15, 000 
10, 000 
14, 000 
7, 000 
27, 000 
28, 000 
23, 000 
15, 000 


| *750, 000 


aie 

s s 

3 5, 

3 5 

ee 3 

| U2 

3 4 
o-21 3, 963 
o-21 8, 9238 
0-21 6, 021 
9-21 32, 293 
5-21 3, 305 
521 2, 262 
5-21 4, 430 
5-21 15, 969 
5-21 617, 900 
5-21 9, 776 
0-21 3, 123 
5-21 18, 130 
6-21 3, 964 
6-21 3, 348 
6-21 3, 344 
C=2]1 88, 242 
6-21 43, 342 

~21 12, 686 
6-21 11, 253 
6-21 9, 639 
6-21 2, 749 
6-21 37023 
6-21 3, 894 
6-21 6, 369 
6-21 3, 102 
6-21 5, 036 
6-21 14, 043 
6-21 3, 411 
4-20 2,911 
Gack |lsaagoariae 
6-21 4, 609 
6-21 2,954 
6-21 3, 600 
6-21 3, 300 
ROA} bdaossese 
6-21 8, 402 
4b | poomoooee 
6-21 *4, 200 
GE) See eaans 5 


Number cf school buildings. 


OF EDUCATION. 


TABLE II.—Summary of school 


Ee 
g 
a | y 
2 | 
uel ro) 
3 Bo 
e |: 
A A 
6 7 
ore. Ai 30 
4, 322 69 
2, 765 58 
9,202] 215 
1, 501 29 
1, 774 Q7 
1, 740 31 
8,026} 197 
Fae 141 
4,194 92 
2, 080 42 
1, 645 48 
2, 358 46 
1, 500 36 
1, 650 41 
28,634 | 574 
17,987 | 332 
6,197 | 126 
5,730 | 107 
1, 734 30 
1, 792 31 
Peas tes 36 
2, 100 38 
2,130 45 
2, 645 47 
1, 843 36 
6,500} 126 
3, 150 64 
ee ae 32 
9,200} 196 
4, 000 55 
me 39 
1, 525 20 
fee, ae 39 
1, 700 26 
3, 126 78 
5, 006 95 
 ) 66 
2,090 40 
ee aA: 1, 933 


*From Report of Commissioner of Education for 1875. 
a Assessed valuation. 
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fe) 
Ee |—-__———— 
fo) t t 
ra tt) es 3 
a i ba 
2| 2, | a8 
2 ES 7 & 
in BS S 
Sy AS S 5 
a mi ee & 
el 2 ow 
° =) H 
oO | Qo 
Ss) > 
Zi & < 
S| 9 10 
196 1, 7649) eee | 
197 3,917| 2, 732 
201 3,805 | 2, 405 
203| 11,601| 7,011 
192 2,103| 1,174 
200 1,616] 1,054 
202| 2,183] 1, 492 
197 8, 820} 6, 228 
204 9,262| 5,474 
196 4,776 | 3, 187 
191 2,015 | 1,267 
189 3,195 | 1,660 
194| 2,545] 1,933 
188 1,849 | 1,202 
185 1,790} 1,296 
208 | 30,000 | 22, 423 
190} 21,296 | 14,213 
192 6,797 | 5, 082 
197 5,246 | 3,769 
200 1,709 | 1,242 
180 1,711} 1,298 
184 1,716 | 1,168 
199 2,059 | 1,437 
193 2,657| 1,875 
184 2,590! 1,796 
197 2,263 | 1,645 
198 7,255 | 4,146 
195 2,946| 2,118 
1983} 1,870 | 1,288 
209) 11,980] 7, 460 
197 3,537 | 2.211 
189 2,254] 1,984 
175 1,965 | 1,041 
190 2,127] 1,507 
157 1,679 | 1,127 
192 4,267 | 2, Si 
200 4, 152 342 
205 2,813 | 2 ee 
2021, 2,303] 1, 400 
240! 99, 291 94,559 | 
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CITY SCHOOLS. 


LI 


Pupils. 


Estimated enrolment 
in private schools. 


4i1 
16, 276 
8, 938 
1, 258 
1, 994 
962 
150 
280 
220 
985 
583 
375 
2, 000 
500 
612 
3, 300 
500 
700 
180 


Estimated cash value of taxable 
property in the city. 


a7, 033, 067 
24, 000, 000 
55, 664, 970 

5, 433, 534 
18, 546, 976 
36, 456, 691 
46, 689, 702 
30, 621, 000 
12, 500, 000 

a2, 034, 161 
a7, 544, 633 

8, 000, 000 

6, 000, 000 

350, 000, 000 

220, 686, 711 
43, 435, 000 
29, 000, 000 

6, 700, 000 
a3, 890, 000 
a5, 453, 816 

8, 647, 688 

6, 500, 000 

20, 365, 755 
12, 000, 0¢0 

@10, 582, 747 
55, 020, 811 
15, 000, 000 

6, 300, 000 
2, 571, 845 
9, 186, 717 
3, 600, 000 
22, 439, 977 

18, 000, 000 

13, 194, 298 


Estimated real value of property 
used for school purposes. 


Tax for school purposes on assess- 


Cer ee oe ree SE oe | 


a 
Ow 


$53,914 | 4 
153, 230 | 7 
117,900} 9 
526,500 | 2 
61,600} 2 
55, 400 
75, 500 
731, 000 
120, 000 
416, 550 
80, 145 
209, 600 
165, 000 
122, 800 
150, 000 
, 782, 650 


ee 


561, 343 
338, 950 
149, 000 
192, 000 | 
86, 300 
151, 630 
208, 500 
200, 000 
108, 700 
700, 000 
171, 000 


984, 000 
400, 000 
70, 000 


32,000} 4 
100,610 | 4 


75, 000 


299,820} 4. 


409, 218 
82, 000 
94, 881 

6, 040, 038 
b Estimated. 


2 
4 
al 
3 
2 
6 
a 
6 
3 

473, 654] 4. 
4 
5 
4 
5 
7 
5 
1 
4 
5 


7 
5 
72,450 | 2 
4 
4 


ed valuation—mills per dollar. 


Total receipts. 


mentees | ee ee ee fe 


$18, 202 
74, 146 
54, 367 

214, 354 
23, 172 
45, 796 
27, 359 

185, 413 

144, 310 
91, 686 
31, 853 
60, 101 
59, 084 
77, 423 
61, 867 

6895, 471 

595, 288 

249, 064 

204, 252 
60, 356 
34, 850 
48, 965 
59, 183 
62, 140 
83, 876 
61, 190 

201, 333 
58, 352 
43, 464 

286, 159 

105, 501 
35, 159 
15, 031 
53, 279 
17, 088 
97, 043 
78, 630 
87, 217 
36, 420 


Expenditures. 
e e 
2 2 
iH 
Bg a 
ect Ee 
a A 5 
: 4 
a 3S 
cS HK 
16 17 
$295 | $9, 620 
12,588 | 35,747 
2,194 | 23, 80L 
30,988 | 114, 107 
5,417 | 12, 366 
2,240} 16,263 
3,042] 14,616 
4,513 | 99,606 
17,317 | 76,341 
11,075 | 46,979 
1,671 | 17, 069 
6,191 | 42,819 
1,996 | 22, 602 
24,487 | 17, 639 
5,050} 18,930 
165, 736 | 450, 245 
89,875 | 224, 452 
25,023 | 85, 244 
42,874] 75,887 
3,000} 18,390 
5,300 | 14,950 
17,452 | 14,093 
9,690 { 18, 869 
10,706} 21, 981 
32,847 | 24,658 
b er 17, 237 
14,983 | 70, 727 
5,714 | 34,125 
1,505 | 26,024 
47,844 | 93, 449 
1,743 | 22,085 
4,366 | 16,664 
2, 535 7, 819 
9,472 | 17, 478 
| eee %, 347 
17,445 | 31,248 
9,880] 48,182 
39,021 | 24, 637 
755 | 18, 648 


Total expenditure. 


$13, 714 
71, 018 
34, 998 

187, 807 
22, 475 
26, 634 
26, 092 

134, 534 

124, 698 
72, 896 
31, 854 
56, 841 
39, 728 
66, 092 
48, 358 

743, 836 

410, 846 

162, 260 

153, 790 
46,172 
32, 520 
38, 812 
48, 007 
55, R65 
74, 844 
39, 405 

152, 710 
52,709 
37, 727 

284, 108 
34, 657 
36, 906 
14,941 
53, 279 
16, 664 
80, 599 
83, 381 
71, 243 
35, 029 


302, 529 |1, 074, 834 |1, 991, 364 


e Includes special library fund. 


Average expen- 
ses per capitaof 
daily av. att. in 
public schools. 


Instruction and su- 
pervision, 


Incidental expenses. 


128 


130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
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= 
a : OL 
& 5 ei 5 4 
S Sh = 3 Pupils. 
3S iS Z q 
Se a c © 
° onl ° 
a 3 a a - ; 4 
; A 2 n a n =| c= 
oes 4 . (=| Fel m0 s SS oO 3S 
Cities. a e = § a g g be be 
eS g a 2 a= © Q Rat ae) 
oy ) = n 7) ~ Q ro ao 
S (oh Se ml vei n I o ——5 
oS g 5 ° = o oa | & 
fe 3 3 = 7 i % cS BS oS 
2 a a Ee © Q a) < mt ans 
2 g a o = aol 2 Sng cS f+ 
= 3S & g E a 5 ? | o 
3 wD ra) a =] 5 3 S a > 
a ~ wa a A a A E <q 
1 2 oO 9 6 ri 8 9 JO 
160 | Pittsburgh, Pa ........ 130,000 | 6-21 593 | 18,000 435 | 200 21,488 | 14, 501 
161 | Pottsville, Pa.........- 15, 000 | 6-21 8) 2,630 55 | 200 2,199} 1,976 
162 | Reading, Pa........... 40, 130 | 6-21 20} 6,650] 133| 195 6,252 | 4,990 
163 | Scranton, (4th dist.,) Pa 18, 000 | 6-21 10} 2,750 TES. : 3,816 | 2, 076 
164 | Titusville, Pa.......... 11, 000 | 6-21 4| 1,364 29 | 196 1,650| 1,177 
165 | Wilkesbarre,3d dist.,P 1550007 (6—2 108s See eee 4] 1,394 29 | 188 TUNE | beeecooc 
166 | Williamsport, Pa...... 19, 000 | 6-21 ee 17| 3,320 61 | 164 3,518 | 2,958 
GM NCOLK ED enc ccsiecrc = ca! 14,000 | 6-21 |.......... 9| 2,170 Siless ce 2,382 | 1,733 
168 | Newport, R.I.......... b14, 028 | 5-16 2, 807 10 | 2,266 51 | 195 2,116} 1, 802 
169 | Providence, R.I....... 6100, 675 | 5-16 19, 177 Pie} | Lp amore 284 | 196 13, 240}..-.--- c 
170 | Warwick, R.T......... 11,000 | 4-16 2, 800 WeWWeee<ece 28 | 196 1,882} 1,283 
171 | Woonsocket, R.I...... 14, 000 | 5-16 3, 236 11} 1,564 33 | 194 1,991 | 1,203 
172 | Chattanooga, Tenn ....| *12,000 | 6-18 2, 317 Siege seen 25 | 179 TAGEID | sciecoc . 
173 | Knoxville, Tenn....... 13, 000 } 6-18 2, 000 4 959 24} 190 1, 500 849 
174 | Memphis, Tenn........ 40, 226 | 6-20 10, 062 7| 3,360 56 | 182 2,808 |..----- : 
175 | Nashville, Tenn ....... 27,500 | 6-18 9,114 8] 3,645 74 | 200 4,159 | 2, 943 
176 | Houston, Tex.......... 27,000 } 6-18 £4, 000 ee So Beate eee ae 2° 000% 2 s22-- <2 
177 | Burlington, Vt ........ 15, 000 | 5-20 3, 207 BP boSoooce 30 | 194 1,250 f\2-.---- 
178 | Rutland, Vt........... 7,000 | 5-20 1, 513 BY ber cee 20 | 195 (76%, |aoSeocgec 
179 | Alexandria, Va........ 16, 000 | 5-21 4,447 |. 4] 1,150 18 | 202 1,137 774 
180 | Lynchburgh, Va....... 14,000 | 5-21 4, 093 7 e975 25 | 192 1, 325 781 
ei) Norfolk, Va ..<.......= 25,000 | 5-21 6, 244 5) 1,192 24 | 202 1, 344 915 
182 | Portsmouth, Va....... 10, 500 | 5-21 S7890"| se a! a. ee 13 | 204 820 479 
183 | Richmond, Va..... BGG 73,000 | 5-21 20, 754 15) 5,443 125 | 206 5,239 | 4,410 
184 | Wheeling, W. Va...... 30, 000 | 6-21 9,501 8| 4,528] 103 | 196 5,167 | 3, 224 
185 | Fond du Lae, Wis ..... 16, 000 } 4-20 5, 658 18 | 2,988 49 | 198 3,084] 1, 758 
186 | Janesville, Wis. *...... d8, 789 | 4-20 3, 571 5 | 1, 482 30 | 195 iL, 78)! |decnsoac 
187 | LaCrosse, Wis .......- 13,150 | 4-20 3, 655 8| 1,614 33 | 193 1,993 | 1,870 
188 | Madison, Wis........-. 10,000 | 5-20 3, 766 0) Ree. Joe 30 | 179 S00 WE 2.2 
189 | Milwaukee, Wis.*....- | b100, 775 | 4-20 33, 919 pAb) | Be aero 190 | 197 12,745 | 7,548 
190 | Racine, Wis ........... 16,000 | 4-20 4, 794 7| 1,850 38 | 200 2,262} 1,587 
191 | Georgetown, D.C. g... 


192 | Washington, D.C.9.... $ 106, 000 6-17 | 19, 489 ‘s) 10, 087 


Mataleaese. sss ec) 9, 128, 955 | ...... 2, 205, 007 2,997 |821, 630 123,504 }..... 1, 343, 487 |835, 255 


*From Report of Commissioner of Education for 1875. 
alIncludes pay of janitors. 

bCensus of 1875. 

c Assessed valuation. 

dCensus of 1870. 
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Pupils. 


Estimated enrolment 
in private schools. 


Estimated cash value of taxable 
property in the city. 


Estimated real value of property 
used for school purposes. 


Taxfor school purposes on assess- 
ed valuation—mills per dollar. 
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Average expen- 
ses per capita of 
daily av. att. in 
public schools, 


Number. 


nr ree et ee | ee | ee | ee 


12 


ee oes || ee | ee | ee pe | er | ee 


6, 760 


$175, 000, 000 {$1, 


12, 000, 000 
23, 320, 994 
10, 900, 000 

6, 200, 000 
14, 000, 000 
9, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 
€29, 980, 200 
10, 621, 300 
12, 000, 000 
¢3, 971, 376 
4, 237, 824 
25, 000, 000 
13, 306, 200 


6, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
4, 492, 892 
C7, 261, 353 
e138, 458, 421 
3, 144, 871 
41, 931, 118 
c14, 885, 515 
6, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
4, 700, 000 
c52, 585, 664 
10, 000, 000 


84, 600, 000 


900, 000 
192, 000 
350, 000 
180, 000 
107, 900 
139, 700 
155, 700 
125, 000 
203, 406 


125, 432 
16, 363 
28, 100 

199, 300 

169, 000 


87, 775 
2, 500 
49, 400 

” 34, 000 
50, 000 
10, 000 
243, 71 
236, 679 
124, 656 
108, 500 
78, 000 
121, 000 
448, 035 
74, 500 


826, 052 


352, 264 | 6, 808,057,159 | 77,128,654 


2 

= 

8 

nS 

& 

A 

14 15 
3.5 ] $546, 848 
6.5 | 73,739 
3 124, 420 
20 67, 363 
15 46, 535 
15 37, 570 
15 50, 998 
3 32, 615 
1.13] 63, 675 
11, 509 
1. 19, 659 
4, 16, 960 
ee 13, 222 
1 61, 431 
4.25) 62, 761 
5 20, 001 
4 9, 400 
23 | 12,915 
1.65] 18,951 
8.03] 22, 603 
Q 11, 189 
hae: 76, 658 
4 83, 783 
6.5 | | 32, 269 
4 18, 999 
17 25, 853 
4 | £26,672 
1.85] 217, 657 
6.3} 29, 885 
2.1 | 203, 296 


Expenditures. 

Be a o 

BM ah E 

Eg a 2 

= Kl a) 

ce 2 z a 

: =) = 

5 8 8 

B o ° 

fy x H 

16 17 18 
$14, 136 | $216,776 | $433, 065 
22, 482 23, 602 68, 470 
3, 500 91,529 | 119, 403 
ee. I 29,399 | 61, 126 
3, O91 14, 315 43, 147 
Veo. Ml a18,534 | 34,203 
Deane Ae 22,485 | 45, 920 
1,923 | 17,943 | 39,582 
19,500| 29,140 | 63,675 
101,500 | 182,149 | 315, 960 
Ear ee 11,209 | 11, 439 
See) meee eae 52, 677 
140} 12,103] 17,620 
Pe ee 9,251 | 13,124 
ree 40,000 | 49, 000 
303 | 51,984] 81,291 
216 | 15,056] 19,042 
peaohinatee 8,160 | 10,873 
582 7,915 | 11,514 
189 | 13,049] 18,352 
345 14, 200 19, 411 
eee: 6, 200 8, 683 
4,632 | 47,129} 76,668 
30,240 | 39,141] 79,896 
4,875 | 19,405] 32,114 
0} 10,350 17,020 
DOOM Wel<forei-15. <8 22, 530 
250 15, 105 28, 713 
586 | 129,805 | 157, 645 
1, 070 18, 373 23, 397 
31,785 | 134, 276 | k350, 273 


|) 
eS 
ad | & 
g2| 4 
Be ee 
a a 
19 20 
$16 00 | $10 00 
11 94 5 67 
10 30 410 
14 16 6 07 
13 69 6 79 
10 35 3 36 
17 42 6 00 
8.9 |e 
14 03 1 56 
15 21 Of ae 
12 05 315 
13 33 5 00 
19 53 3 10 
10 54 451 
17 98 5 o7 
16 67 4 27 
14 19 3 93 
13 71 2 61 
12 14 3 26 
1Y 633) 255-584 
9 11 3°97 
9 50 OA 7(5) 
17 19 3 67 
11 80 2 60 
15 11 7 79 


eeareaerol|eeacceecs 


e Estimated. 
J Receipts as reported were $33,184; but the items given amount to $26,672 only. 
g The statistics are for white schools only. 
hincludes $101,842 for colored schools. 
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TABLE I].—Average expenses per capita of daily av. att. in city public schools. 


< 
3S e 
as 
2 
Cities. = 5 
5 o 
ae 
3 & 
e 
NE wiLONM NUASS sec cicce accu acces os $27 41 
IB OSLOMsP LASS vce ciate so cies se ialenleley= 25 94 
San Francisco, Cal.........--.--- 24 61 
iNew Haven, Cont ......2..-0s0<. 23 48 
LBAUBSENIO, ONG SC Segenesoonononecceds 23 40 
MOR andes OTC GP wece seteee cece cceie 22 69 
RNG WaeOLKA GN Wares cere cise ccc 21 99 
New Orleans, La......--.-------- 21 90 
Omaha Nebr escss ses secs ee -cee-- Q1 56 
SMG, WEIS s coonaeossoonoemesees 21 38 
JOP AK, (OIG) See seapenoCoeeecooee 21 32 
DD STV GLA OLOs ee eens wie cjec sc ase 21 04 
SG aUb MINN sccccccec ccc ee cece 21 00 
Cincinnati, Ohio .-............--. 20 80 
DamOsowCallsccccacecceuseesccs - 20 39 
Cambridge sMass ...2-..-2--<25-- 19 89 
Eaveriilly Mass) .cesee cscs ses eee: 19 89 
ierseyC ity, Neal soccsecccece sce: 19 88 
HalleRivers Mass). .c.cces-s soso 19 84 
Bridgeport, Conn .....-.ce---eee- 19 81 
UmsOUISMMOmemee ceeiecaee scene. 19 62 
SpcMbeneld, Mass .-2...<.<0ss<cs- 19 61 
Nashville, Tenn .............-.-- 19 53 
Minneapolis, (west division,)Minn.| 19 50 
Davenport, Iowa. ......-.++---++- 19 07 
Greenwich, Conn 222... .2-2-.-.- 18 82 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y -...---... 18 41 
pberre ante, Ind .2o.<< 2+ cnesce 18 10 
Zanesville, Ohio ...... mieccceceees 18 06 
PEVMCH DUE, Vai. 6iseccceconcesns 17 98 
eGwie lla sgtrecccciccccsats oe ctee el 17 79 
Columbus OhiOsesacecececseceee: 17 75 
Narksburg, MIsS)..-.2scevecs cca. 17 74 
PMSt lan ta nGalvcse cee cee ee sen eesce. 17 60 
Oran ce Ndi secces scecccescccs: 17 47 
Mem Potts tek. ce.ccceciveskwess 17 42 
Indianapolis, Ind .-......-.....-- 17 38 
Wovington, KY. cccseecsneseeececs 17 32 
BOlEdON OHIO. oc s essere cceeue: 17 30 
Milwaukee, Wis ........-.-.-00-- 17 19 
Des Moines, (west side,) Iowa ..-| 17 12 
Bocenaw, MICH. 2.2 .cneacescneens 17 12 
etulticathe, Ohid.....-..2-...---. 17 10 
PAckSOnville lees cece ss ses see 17 06 
Worcester, Mass. ........-...---- 16 96 
MianGhester, Ns Hiccs ac cccieecoes oe 16 77 
@leveland, Ohig..-¢....-2<-5-=.-« 16 74 
MINE VLASN 55 5 c'edis wes semis own scams 16 68 
Norfolk, Va..... ies eentrenecase ss 16 67 


For incidental ex- 
penses. 


a 
« ° 
a 8 
es 
Cities. aE 
ia 
3 a 
fe 
RoCHesterwN eee eeeeee eee $16 63 
| Hamilton, Ohio ........-...-.-.--. 16 58 
Lawrence, Mass ....--.--.-.------ 16 58 
Lotisville, Ky: 22522. 2e ee 16 46 | 
Nashua, Ne Heeere seco eee eee 16 42 
Chicheo, tll 2 s2ssccetee sees eee 16 39 
Woburny Masshesccececseeeecere 16 38 
Kingston, IN. ssnc-ssote eee: 16 38 
Syracuse, No Vi asscee seus sseenene 16 31 
Canton Obiomss.cesesete seers 16 18 
Port Wayne, Ind’ .22.-2..--2- =<" 16 15 
Pittsbure,harenceceseessccneeres 16 00 
| Wewark. Ni. dionsecesccsooeetn 16 00 
Trenton, Nidicceosee sce ceeeeenee 15 87 
Burlington, Lowa: weccccecesces- 15 64 
Utica, ING Wiesece nese see soeee eres 15 50 
@ohoes! Ne Wiese sce ee sa esieeeces 15 27 
Chattanooga, Tenn.....-.--..---- 15 21 
AE Watertown, No W aseeeueeeancee: 15 13 
Np OT et Do Ce eee cece. oe } ont 
Washington, D.C..........---- 
Kansas City, Moreseecserecenecer 15 06 
Long Island City, N. Y........-. 14 94 
Hiarrisbatg, Pa; eaeeeisecesiet meee 14 87 | 
ANMO EI, ING We Ses cosesacaosndcote 14 80 
Adrian, Mich 22. c.2.2-. 22.2255" 14 79 
Elimiray Nw XM caeceeeeccese scenes 14 76 
Matayette vind aeeeseceeeseeece se. 14 7% 
A GCHENY, VAs oaveewe coe cserees: 14 75 
Springtield, Ohi0lc2cccmence nes = 14 73 
Molyoke; Mass ccesstslesemectese ce: 14 73 
BRAGA, INE Nise ws .cics evelcieererereteretiee 14 64 
New burch iN.) Yqnceeserceceerecee 14 52 
New Bedford, Mass.............. 14 50 
Stockton) Calze-22 = eeee reer eee 14 46 
Newburyport, Mass............-- 14 40 
ittlesRock,Arkissscereceeeeeeee 14 40 
Portsmouth, Ohio...........-.--- 14 38 | 
Portsmouth, Va.-.... ssccesccnee- 14 19 | 
| Scranton, (fourth school dist.,) Pa.| 14 16 
mBellevillen El a eeseeececee cere. 14 03 
Woonsocket, R. I.........--..--- 14 03 
Mroy, Ne cece ce cee 13 94 
Taunton, Mass.........-.-------- 13 92 
INOLTIStOWN, Paleeemecmiesicceciecee 13 84 
Detroit, Michteaeecees- see eae 13 74 
Springticld llyesssens se esse: 13 73 
Richmond Vides seceeeccices 13 71 
Titusvillese apes sssceeeoe cesses 13 69 


For incidental ex- 
penses, 
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TABLE Il.—average expenses per capita of daily av. att. incity public schools — Continued. 


rg 
| : 
13s 
ww D 
Cities. | 5 Pp 
Be 
aS 
3G 
Fe 
WEY, (Che occhancaneoondoneoseed $13 69 
Peon ah! lPeeeceecceescecace aces 13 61 
INO WALENO ni Oweccecceene ccs stele 13 60 
eortlandieMle@rccrs. cc ccce see cee 13 51 
Norwalk, Conn.........- Sn ee 13 50 
Rich mondselin deeeeeee eee cee = se 13 38 
Moemp lig, Pentencs2..2-s4-.c25 <0 13 33 
EXETOUM ONT OM ee enicne sions cicieere = oe 13 32 
ILE, Wl ccconnccenos anosoans 13 27 
Mianstields@ hiomeceeeeesecesc coe 13 18 
New Brunswick, N. J........-.-- 13 17 
Weymouth, Mass ......--.....--- 13 16 
LES, Ned) agnedacacceacHeHous - 13 12 
lizape bow Nivdieeee meres sect see 13 10 
OswecowmNewiicrscc case cscs. ssceee 13 08 
Pandusky, O10 .s.025e2--5-.0--5- 13 05 
HLOGIOTU ON « Vo .cncee faders sen oe 12 93 
Grand Rapids, Mich ............. 12 91 
PAN LOUMpI eee oe es cc esa cock oe 12 85 
Mitchburge, Mass ....<cces.--+-52-4 12 73 
EC ei Cm aie ace eeree wee ce cee 12 73 
Pil adel phian ld ae. .cceoes oe 12 71 
Rock Island, Til.........22...-.4. 12 71 
Decatur wll leaeemaan ce eee nee & 12 71 
Logansport, Ind ..........--...-- 12 41 
Baye C10y, MICH fo cccccncncw sue 12 37 
Binghamton, Ne Yoo. .sees-ase- 12 35 
Leavenworth, Kans..........-... 12 29 
HROMG NERA erie 2 oc sce acest 12 22 
East Saginaw, Mich..........---- 12 20 
CamidonwNacnereronecccc. cee | 12 16 
ikeeling, WoV asses ccwscs cesces 12 14 
Ree Ville, PON 22.2 lovecscseceee 12 05 


For incidental ex- 
penses. 


oS 

f=} 

cS 

al 
a) 

ae S 

| Cities. 5 
s 

Q 

a 
f be 
o 

| 
ING WDOLG Cyaan ee cee eee nee ener $12 
Quincy wUlleeeee cease oes see 12 
New Britain, Conn...-.-..------- 12 
Pottsvilloweaeecs coe cee eet 11 
Banvorw Me masses se seas see eels il 
RACING Wisi cece mace ate ene ats il 
Chesterweaccsescccscccce cere. 11 
Wilmington, Del.............---. 11 
looming ton, Tl 222... 2---.-ee4 11 
Steubenville, Ohio ..........-.... oil 
Fondidw lacs WiSsieesse + oes cece 4 il 
Lawrence, Kans ........ ...----. 11 
Hannibal, Mo... 22. 222. os. cee ne: 11 

| Marlborough, Mass......-.-- Tape |) alt 
Galecbiroslileeeese sees cc seme 10 
Schenectady; Ns Yous... o- sees 10 
FAUT On towieles ecm e eei eee ate 10 
Alexandriay Viamesceceesceceeeee. 10 
Monk Paws scniceeee cies seen eee 10 
Rezdin geP arses sae ose cn ace se 10 
Stadioseph, Mo :.-22..csces cere es 10 
Columbus7G aeeeceeneere et eseenes 10 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥...-...-2-..<.5 9 
a Crosser Wistecseceeseeacces ses 9 
Janesville, Wid.-....cceeeccces 9 
South Bend, Ind ...............5. 9 
IWiEEAWACK hve e amo eteere sopra ate 8 
Altoona danesccscemece ses seat ee 8 
Atchison, Kans ............-...-- 8 
CarbondalewRarecseesasscecce cee q 
heDanvilleweamesesesteee ceerae 4 6 
LOWMet whens see e voce eceneee 


4 
[=| — 
| 28 
5 Bs 
be 
|g 
OFF. cepeeee 
00 $6 33 
00 3 50 
94 5 67 
g0| 323 
80 2 60 
76 414 
72 3 24 
72 3 77 
65 4 52 
63. | .2eseeee 
45 3 65 
30 a5 5 
00 2 46 
13 casa 
62 413 
60 4 28 
54 4 51 
35 3 36 
30 4 10 
22 3 31 
00 1 96 
89 374 
90 2 0a) 
il 3 97 
08 5 69 
OL | soe 
90 3 82 
35 9 06 
89 2 01 
ol 2 01 
(17 09) 


| 


The reports of cities increase in interest from year to year. One hundred and ninety- 


two cities make returns and are included in this table against 177 for 1875. 


The em- 


barrassments in the study of these statistics, arising from lack of school census, diver- 
sity of school age and other peculiarities of methods noted in connection with State 


systems, obtain here. 


tion of instruction in municipalities is rapidly increasing. 

In the organization of our city systems of education we have aimed directly at the 
results of the teacher's work on the individual pupil in the several grades, and there 
has been very generally remarkable success in the last quarter of a century. Some of 
the greatest excellences of American education are found in these systems, but we are 
reaching a point in their administration where various questions are arising which 
suggest a careful revision of the whole field of public school education in our great 


centres of population. 


But in spite of all these, it is manitest that efficient administra- 


Indeed the general administration of municipal affairs in our 


popular form of government is starting some of the most serious problems of statesman- 
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Ship. The teacher and educator should not be behind in those which relate especially 
to their sphere of responsibility. They must take into consideration the entire school 
population, and leave no untaught classes or individuals from which, without let or 
hindrance, the ranks of pauperism, vice, and crime are to be recruited. To be sure the 
educator may say with justice, as a rule, that the child’s life does not come under his 
direct responsibility until five years of age, and that, so far as reached at all by official 
action, he is affected at home or on the street only by the general municipal adminis- 
tration. But the educator, if he has not the direct control in any way over the child 
in this early period, is by the public set as the watchman on this part of the wall. 
The work which he is soon to take up ss begun here. The form it takes here will have 
much to do with his success or failure. He cannot omit the study of these outside 
facts without plain dereliction of duty. He should be able to give a correct idea of 
them and their bearings to the public and to the officials charged with general munic- 
ipal administration, and codperate to secure such legislative and administrative meas- 
ures as are best fitted to secure universal intelligence and knowledge, in accordance 
with the genius of our institutions. And while this is in a sense the special duty of 
the educator, it is an obligation in which every citizen and parent must bear a part. 
In the sphere of more direct responsibility, involving the organization of the city board 
of education, the selection of its members and the term of their office, the extent to 
which they shall have exclusive coutrol over the administration of public education 
without interference from the general municipal administration of the city, the pro- 
vision for houses, for the qualitication of teachers, the methods of their employment, 
the extent to which professional supervision shall enter into the administration, the 
frequency and manner of electing the superintendent, are in some cases unsettled and 
in others already beginning to develop evils suggestive of serious results. 


Generally the members of the board of education are not paid for their services, yet 
year by year giving their best thought and effort to the discharge of their duties, they 
come to possess eminent qualifications, and are benefactors to theircommunities. But 
not unfrequently in the ditferent cities the members of the board of education are 
selected, it is to be confessed with profound regret, without special regard to their 
adaptation or qualification for the duties to be discharged ; and often as soon as they 
have acquired a knowledge of these duties and facility in performing them, they give 
place to successors selected with the same disregard of qualification. In some places 
the superintendent and teachers are subject to annual election, giving ati un- 
certainty to their official tenure utterly distasteful to persons of the required eminence 
and fitness. In some cities the board pursues a course of reasonable non-interference 
with what are properly called the professional] duties of the superintendent and teach- 
ers. In some, these are not only interfered with by the general board, but by local 
boards, resulting in damaging changes. In some cities there has been an earnest strug- 
gle towards systematic supervision, providing a superintendent and several assistants, 
with marked success. Occasionally the jealousies of assistants, whose subordinate 
duties may not be exactly defined, lead to irregularities with their chief, destroying 
the force of systematic action and producing evils disastrous to all concerned. In 
stances are pointed out in which the selection of teachers is altogether capricious, or a 
matter of favoritism. In spite of these and many other defects, as I have observed, 
our city systems have attained some of the greatest excellences in education, but to 
the thoughtful student of these facts there comes the suggestion that there are among 
us cities enough, with diverse experiences enough, to begin to point out methods of or- 
ganization and administration which shall assure not merely immediate and favorable 
results, but the best results for the longest succession of years. Some of our cities 
have already able series of reports. There is much literature on the administration 
of education in cities; there are many persons possessing large information and well 
matured opinions upon it. All these should be laid under contribution by the several 
city boards, and that thorough consideration given to their lessons which will elimi- 
nate the errors and confirm the merits of the past in systems worthy to receive and 
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train the millions of youth coming to them for theireducation. Many superintendents, 
teachers, and school officers hesitate in this discussion because of their own personal 
interest, but they alone are best situated to understand the points at issue, and should 
deal with them promptly and thoroughly, so that perils wherever impending, may be 
averted. 

Mr. Rickoff, superintendent of instruction in the city of Cleveland, states in out- 
line the different plans of supervision in several of the leading cities, as follows: 

‘Boston has one superintendent and six assistant superintendents. The duty of the 
superintendents is to examine teachers, inspect the schools, and examine pupils for 
promotion. There are forty-nine supervising principals, one in each grammar school 
district. The duty of the principal corresponds almost exactly with that of the super- 
vising principals of Cleveland, though he has his headquarters at the principal schooi 
building of his district, not at the general office. 

““New York has one superintendent and seven assistants, three for grammar depart- 
ments, three for primary departments, and one for German instruction. The main, I 
might say the exclusive, duty of these officers is inspection ; that is, examination of 
schools. They are the examine rs, also, of teachers who may have been nominated for 
positions in the schools. The real work of direction and supervision, as it is here 
understood, is in the hands of the principals of the schools, of whom there are more 
than three hundred. They are not included in making up the averages by which the 
number of teachers in a school is determined, and have no classes under their own 
immediate instruction. 

‘“‘ Brooklyn has one superintendent and one assistant superintendent. The principais 
of the schools, as in New York, supervise the work of their own schools. 

‘“‘ Philadelphia has no superintendent. The principals of grammar schools act as local 
managers. 

‘‘ Cincinnati has a superintendent. There are no assistants there having headquar- 
ters at the general office of the board of education. The principals of the schools are 
designated in the rules as local superintendents, and have no classes under their own 
instruction, most of them being pro vided with offices in their own school buildings. 
The duties of these local superintend ents correspond exactly with the duties of the super- 
vising principals of Cleveland. There are thirty-one principals or local superintend- 
ents in the entire city. 

“¢St. Louis has one superin tendent and two assistants, one of whom has special charge 
of the German department. There are in addition fifteen supervising principals, who 
are required to hear one lesson per day in the first grammar class. In other respects 
their duties correspond to the duties of the two supervising principals of Cleveiand. 

“Chicago has one superintendent and two assistants, one of whom,’ a lady, has charge 
specially of the German instruction. The principals of schools act as local superin- 
tendents, having no class for which they are specially responsible. They are generally 
provided with a convenient office in the school building. 

‘In Cleveland there is one superintendent, two supervising principals, and two special 
superintendents, one of German and one of primary instruction. The last is a lady. 
The principals of schools are responsible for the instruction of the first grammar 
classes. When these classes exceed forty-five in number the principals are allowed 
assistants, who have charge of the school in their absence and take such part in the 
instruction of the class as may be required by the principal. They have no directive 
power in the management or instruction of other classes, except in the halls, on the 
playground, and on the way to and from school.” 
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TABLE UI.—NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The following is a comparative summary of normal schools, instructors, and pupils 
reported to the Bureau for the years 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876. 


1870. | 1871. 1872. 1873. | 1874. 1875. 1876. 


Number of institutions ...---.............-. 53 65 98 113 124 137 151 


PmEMber OL INStTUCtOrs .....-.----2-.--+-.<<6 178 445 7B 887 966 | 1,031 1, 065 


Number of students. .....---csecc-ce ee sce. 10, 028 | 10, 922 | 11, 778 | 16, 620 | 24,405 | 29,105 | 33, 921 


In the great army of educators, these are the officers under training to lead in the 
conflict against ignorance. On them the success of the struggle must depend. The 
figures given repeat the lesson that we have not a sufficient number of qualified 
teachers. All the teachers in the country have never been under normal training ; 
many of them have not even remote hints of what right education comprehends. The 
increase of normal schools and of their graduates is gratifying; but the whole number 
receiving diplomas as teachers cannot yet supply the places of those retiring from the 
profession. 
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TABLE III.—Summary of statistics of normal schools. 


i 
Number of normal schools supported by— 


State. County. : City. | Attother agencies All other agencies. 

ee Shealse Ss Seles TP ebee wea 
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a |a8| 4" |a |aa|4 |e |aala “la laa |e * 

Ala bamanerecmeesci see st | 2 7 TRE | eoooes lesecse| Badood |Sopsed lasdeed bapsad 2 6 131 
Arkansasieeeeesnnec sce 2 2 G5) Gascee ISpeOCoIeEoeere) Asean Seemcer (bEen 4) iscoaos|lesecad| soaacc 
MEA ILOTTIA te cee yae'e ace = 1 8 BOL |coeecslcscc cn secs celtics olfeieece allan Comm). yep | eerreree petemreters 
Connecticut .....-...-.- 1 8 17 (Bl esses psenes eres eoeee Hosea cesocdl ences [sococa| soobcc 
LOSER IRS coones cscosacd|eauode|lS5o00e||coadagadladSooe\bacaccllsoacac|iscooms jsoocuellosoc0s 2 17 233 
GEOL Dlamesece ce ssienen I jlonacce NB | ecodes lsaceae lseceee econe: Seecsse ances 1 1 23 
MIN O15 Seeeese nese 2 26 600 2 12] 313 1 5 | 139 5 Q7 375 
UMA dee eesceceeec sc: 1 8 227 2 QU 240) Sees eee cece lemon ce 3 18 61 
HO Wares sete cin csc eciscisc 1 U3 |losoodanllssecacilosasec 1 9; 106 2 6 64 
HEANISAS cic ncaicass oo oc 3 25 | TOO. cool cose esc. | scee Sede se | cee cc| eee. cay ee eee 
BeWen LUG Ngee yee eed eoaees\lcceminct-gnccceelwececs|acenae| seco. s 1 8 45 4 16 222 
IGWRORTENIE) paceshoocesaos PStees eooocel metonrce Besenc Gooeee Bebes> Aeecmd |jseaeer sacar 3 5 59 
EVI GIMID eee nisieisian scecoe 4 23 Bod [ecdece| cons a.) | tee ~ ape cc HHRS es ccc. Ieee ce eee 
Maryland )2.25-5---0.<< 2 13 DIR |ieeccal acces. [eee AMEe cca Hae cise lamers 1 8 25 
Massachusetts ...-----. 6 OP) ase esGecatlecceay jodaeo4 1 9 76 1 6 23 
Michigan ..........--s. 1 14 G0) leeoese|podeae Booed Bac6bc) codoost|sonD on |\toacad||soands |baoaes 
Minnesota ..--..-.----- 3 23 OU Gepcea|) sano.) pace 4 Asoo] Booseollsceoat Sooqgelacdhad|| sooncc 
Mississippi .....-...--- 2 7 PU Pee eee) Paes oe (ee eee eae ee ey ke} 
MORSE. oSeds osapeoode 5 A) EPI) leagemallasaeed (sacaes 1 13 | 300 3 a) 60 
Nebraskans peso ccsee. 1 8 1D) BRO need SCsees SRO) HBaeee amore Socmactlsasesc, cooGos 
New Hampshire ....... 1 5 10S RRs eee Bees Weeeie Donen perioet |hsaeserlsoasaa| Saotos 
New Jersey.........---- 1 23 D5 1Ne od0o66 | BSee ad POCEES Goes EocReen Goro heracetisacoad) itconoc 
Niewavork...cccs-.s.s+- 8 HBT] OAR eeeSacllecnode booming 1 35 [1,409 eon] ee toler iete 
OE NMC ALOUNA cae siee es clseoss|sooees|-accak en|< snc aoe seek os e=|coentbewened | aeeee.d 5 15 258 
Oi ieoco Secemooeecsecd Soceeo| perere| SAOntrets BOeren ScGscr) Boceme 4 17 | 164 13 67 | 1,373 
nS 2 Oneness cere aouceeilcc scam o cues cls.|2oss2s) sc atic h nat eon | ano eae wall oeeees 1. ee 4 
Pennsylvania .......... MOT Ws |) RGR lee Soaellsecoad lboceme 1 25 {1,155 1 2 7 
Rhode Island .....-.... 1 12 TE BAR Ree Reesod Sees Aceod Sastre Eseson Beoorrl noaood|oscacc 
South Carolina......... 1 OBE apeeeet Ceo laced) OCCmemI Ese tno ber emeal ected t 1 10 116 
Tennessee .......-.00-- 1 6 0) {lecodes [eos Bd! bOCEEEISOGHS.| KiGmeel aces of 4 34 378 
RETIMON Gs cca cc cance 3 23 RUF SSeS) locabes sccoes MCORbe coaeerl messes Wecere|loosocd,'SoaK0c 
VAPOUR floes coeis ccc e- 1 23 P50) We apoallascoad jpaon5e 1 5] 108 8.2.25. |cecee ees 
West Virginia ......... 5 22 P10) dodoas lSsapaq bacsee Wosses! Hoaeas leasone 1 5 91 
Wisconsin .......-..... 4 44 HP) AoA Ded bese Baasod Bode a beet od) deode 1 8 80 
Dyrstrictot Columbia.. \.2.<24t2. 2M... 4 coed eds oct: 1 3 20 2 5 Q7 
LCE sec SSiO a Sener Wee cmme 4 ec AN! NS ice A) OF OR he Se ce 2 | |) ae b1 4 36 
LUO Gonocsonsaee 74) 650 | 15, 299 4 Q1 | D038 13 | 129 |3, 522 60 | 265 | 3, 760 


a This summary contains the strictly normal students DNS as far as reported; for total number of 
students see the following summary. 

b Receives aid from the Territory and from the county. 

¢ From 5 of these schools no statistics have been received. 
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TaBre IIl.—Summary of statistics 


g Number of students. 
n 
= 
S ; Number of normal | Number of other 
= z students. students. 
Ag : 
States. 3 5 
a |e 
Q = 
6 % 
gig]. 2 he 
B | EU Se Sr eel che 
A A A A s A F 
Alabama........ piaiieve(setetclersicierseiat= 4 13 355 144 124 71 16 
PATCSIIBAS wcces sce cac cc ceeccse es 2 2 ne Wg 41 24 32 20 
CW afOENIASs seats sc ce esses ect sin 1 8 635 94 407 65 69 
Wonnecticnts-c- sse2-2 es. +cescce: 1 8 140 16 124 0 0 
Delaware ..... Raectsicccicncccescce Q 17 238 172 66) | sees cece foteeeces 
(COOH DR a sooopndcsdecucossenuecaas 2 1 215 64 &8 41 OF 
Malin Osteo recs seca cows elec soos 10 70 a2, 032 645 782 324 312 
Tha eee: eee een 6 35| 03, 024 251 QT (196) 
JIGWEY ccgbeg Geer ee eee veces 4 21 546 107 159 151 129 
MANS ASH eee case c cc cscs sea ciewec 3 25 1, 142 560 | 461 58 63 
Aen tiCksyemerisetscicease cece scence 5 24 463 179 | 143 61 75 
WVOUISIANA eee ccice case sen =e <ss ses 3 5 109 5 | 54) | nce ase ee 50 
isting. 02 ie eee 4 23 551 196 855 ||oee anal a eee 
ABV la coca wc kas nes ees cd ausls. 3 21 271 24 | 230 Q 6 
Massachusetts .......------ceeee- 8 G7 1, 483 247 | 1236) soos «cat Pec eee 
BOR ean ee sect cs ceceesccenua et 1 14 689 198 | 251 110 130 
VUNNGSOta eee ceec- + cen. a lowest 3 23 1, 008 233 537 96 142 
NING SISSIES Plc ccs ceed coscce vwssed 2 ifs 309 138 | 62 51 58 
IMIS SOURIMeereeeencccecre selec ced 9 63 1, 712 oll 1, 125 41 35 
INGULASKAbmeteeeoscnaccecce ceca 1 8 192 86 106 || 22a. = Saeco 
New Hampsbire............----- 1 5 71 45 1265 |e eo lp eespoeeee 
i 1 23 638 38 | 218 175 207 
(c339) (c958) 
ING WaOLKi Piece siecle cc's ulclacie cs stele 9 12% 5, 339 690 2,770 396 346 , 
North Carolina ..... POOH OCrICEE Ee 5 15 4384 149 109 84 142 
(c669) (c838) ; 
Obio ...-. 2-2 +++ ---e0e nee eee eee ee 17 84) 43, 083 393 475 197| 131 
Oregon ..... Bene neele ceca c tes a4 a eae } 4 ql eseesecics |p eee cs ae Se esos 
Penns ViVvaniameccsecescee sees ie 135 4, 555 1, 653 2, 189 456 257 
mhoderisland 2. .cccsces cesses cele, 1 12 144 12 132 0 0 
Seth Carving «ac. seanee eens see 2 16 320 44 ie 87 | 117 
PENTIOSSEG sees s osceisciesceciccens 8 40 661 219 219 104 119 
RVIGLIN ON beeet cence ce coe teceece weer 3 23 b503 113 194 24 22 
WAIT OUMI A eres oce esos ce cece ccs oe Q 28 405 196 168 12 29 
AAV SLR Maan efegt 0 eee eee ae 6 Q7 588 218 169 84 117 
RWASCOUSIN ieee cclsc cscs cooen's cael 5 52 1, 633 457 525 286 365 
District of Columbia ...........- 3 8 126 12 35 40 39 
[Witalioweerre cee ccccccn ccsenececcct 1 4 36 20 LONWescicc cece | ose oeees 
Ne) Waele Oe ; (cl, 003) (cl, 992) 
| e151 | 1,065 


033, 921 8, 084 | 14, 042 2,978 3, 018 


@31 were counted twice. 
b Not all classified. 
¢ Sex of these not reported. 
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d Includes 380 not classified. 


é From 5 of these schools no statistics have been received. 
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TABLE II.—<Appropriations for normal schools. 


eS | 
Peer 
) A | gee 
Name of school. S is = = 
= as § 
BR | Rees 
<q <q 
State Normal School, Florence, Ala ....-. 2.2000 ceneceseceneccesccccscccecreces $58000 00) ligeneseeseee 
feicoin Normal University, Marion, Ala. .........21....ss0sceeececeees seus es 4,000 00 $28 00 
Normal department Arkansas Industrial University, Fayetteville, Ark.......}....--....-. 9 26 
Branch Normal College of Arkansas Industrial University, Pine Bluff, Ark...| 1,400 00 }............ 
California State Normal School, San José, Calete ic ocean eee ees 17, 500 00 30 00 
Connecticut State Nermal School, New Britain, Conn.........0..00.0-0 scene: 12, 000 C0 85 71 
Normal department of Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga..............-. eee 8, 000 00 40 00 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, Ill..........0-..----eeee eee: 19, 350 00 21 58 
Cook County Normal and Training School, Englewood, Tll ............-.------ 515, 000 00 38 56 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Tl] ......0----c0--cccces sacene scene 24,700 00 61 14 
eone County Normal School, Peoria, Il... ..22-: .o<.ce-csscexe vececeenecen se 05,000 00° |. -eecccseeee 
Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind....... 20-222 ccncec cece cescece: 17,000. CONGR 25 esse 
Towa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Ilowa........--+ ecccencccsccnccccceces 9,500 00 | ..--------.- 
Eastern Iowa Normal School, Grandview, Towa .... 2-220 ceece eee cee n nen cennes él, 700 00-2 -.-22ceee 
Concordia State Normal School, Concordia, Kans. ..... 0.2... ccc see cece eee eene: a2, 297 00 11 €0 
Leavenworth State Normal School, Leavenworth, Kans............---.-.-0--- PEO 0 | |poamososooce 
astern state Normal School, Castine, Me ...--.----..-<-<<-..0-.ceceesese-=5 7,000 00 30 00 
Western State Normal School, Farmington, Me ........2...-s0a0enee ee eeneeee: 7,934 00 33 50 
Wormal department Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, Me..........---.----- G00: OOWME-2- 22 ee 
Normal department Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro’, Me.......---.--...+--- 609 00 3 00 
Baltimore Normal School for the Education of Colored Teachers, Baltimore, Md] 2, 000 00 16 00 
Maryland State Normal School, Baltimore, Md............---..--.-------+---- 14, 000 00 50 97 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, Boston, Mass.......----.ccsce cececeeceees 13,000 OOM}---2-..-.. 
piatoevormal school, Bridgewater, Mass ..2..<css<.0ccs.2--sscesec eee ces cecces 13, 000 00 62 00 
peace Normal School, Framingham, Mags....2...2- ..<<0<secesseceosccocsescss- 15, 000 00 80 00 
SLatosNormalischoolySalemwMass ssescenecsecnaeceescneceeeecromee error entre 13, 000 00 44 37 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass...... 2... cc cece ces cen cce ce ccecccccncces: 12, 800 00 72 3l 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mags. ..--..--...00cccecn cncnencnnececnernne: 11,000 Q0|.--.--...... 
Michigan State Normad School, Ypsilanti, Mich...........-..-....0.-<--+-.--- 17, 200 00 28 00 
State Normal School, Mankato, Minm ........0- 02005 cecneennnneee SOS RBCrCtS 5,000 00 20 00 
BALM NOrmaleschoolssts Clouds Minn wees eee emciseaicceecce mentee cece sets 5, 009 00 33 09 
Mississippi State Normal School, Holly Springs, Miss.......-----.---.--.eeee 4, 600 00 52°27 
Tougaloo University and Normal School, Tougaloo, Miss........-..-.-...se0-- e3,000 00 14 00 
South East Missouri Normal School, Cape Girardean, Mo .........--.----e-0-- 10,000 00 28 83 
Normal department Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo......-..-..-...-.--- 5, 0Q0 00 42 37 
North Missouri State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo ............020c-eeccneces 10, 000 00 15 00 
South Missouri State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo...-..-.--..eeecesccee: 10, 000 00 24 13 
Nebraska State Normal School, Peru, Nebr.........0..-0.- OPO ee ee mec 15, OOO 00NK See.c~ se c0c 
New Hampshire State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H............-....-.0-0-- 5,000 00 29 00 
New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N.S ---.--.--00e cece ee eee eeeeene- Has OC ORO ON premrectatereletafere 
New York State Normal School, Albany, N. VY ....-.--..-- 2-22-20 --eeeeneeeee- ee OC OROOMseriaeecer 
StavomNoLmMaleschoolebultaloy Niweesseer cece coenieteeccccicciscclisecssmeetes eter 18, 000 00 92 00 
State Normal and Training School, Cortland, N.Y ..-.---2--.----ccceeeccencee 19, 146 00 47 11 
State Normal and Training School, Fredonia, N. Y...........-----.-0- ere 18, 944 00 118 34 
State Normal School, (Geneseo, Nu ¥ 2n.0.c2cceacseemsceeeeces sess eee Boece. ae 23, 000 00 53 00 
Normal College, New York, N. Y...........- secon asces aieaieicine Secs soccer 695,000 00°). 2: 2eeeee ee 
a Exclusive of appropriations for permanent objects. d Also $1,650 city-appropriation. 
& County appropriation. e Also $200 county appropriation. 


eCity appropriation. 


~~ 
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TABLE III.—Appropriations for normal schools— Continued. 


6 a 
See cee 
Name of school. 3 Gv 3s 

B | Be B 

a Mae aie 

a ma oO Pp 

<q <4 
State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y ....0...---ee-een ees eceeeneee $18, 000 00 $40 09 
State Normal and Training School, Potsdam, N. Y ....-.-.-0-----+ 00-22 e-eee- 17, 425 00 47 00 
Cleveland City Normal School, Cleveland, Ohio......-....- POBHORC Petre icrersciare cee Bd, 300 COWieaacwers siete 
Sandusky Training School, Sandusky, Ohio .......--...- gomearoe cia dcmeneele cess b1,400 00W2. 22 seeeee 
Bloomsburg State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa...... eceeeeseeeee-- ee eeeee- c2, 888 09 8 50 
Philadelphia Normal School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa .......-.-.2.-----+----: MECH (00) | SeGdoccccanc 
West Chester State Normal School, West Chester, Pa .........-------------- 2, 359 00 8 67 
Rhode Island State Normal School, Providence, R. 1. ....-... 20-2 e-eee ee cenene 10, 000 00 |.--.-.----26 
StatepNormaleschoole@olmmmblas ss Ose cts sels celle = stele en eelacletyaieisisiale ela cisiciciels 15, 000 OOS. - fe eerie 
Cavtleton State Normal School, Castleton, Vt .----..---eseeencee enc cn eceenens 1,500 GOW fs. 22.cceeee 
Johnson State Normal School, Johnson, Vt-.-.22--20-e 200 cece ee cence ec snenes 1, 500 00 15 00 
State Normal School, Randolph, Vt -.....----.----.-cecccccnncee SSSA ORE SOO rae 1,500 00 7 25 
Fairmont State Normal School, Fairmont, W. Va ....-....--ccsccccccccnncces: 1, 000 00 9 52 
StateeNormaleschoolsG lemvillewWasvVideesiecs nies cas esisisine ce cle selects seeciseemcicer 1,000 00 14 49 
Marshall College, State Normal School, Huntington, W. Va..... emer ecnceneer 1, 000 00 10 33 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, W. Va ....22--.---cccccneccccncccncscaneccs 1,000 00 9 52 
West Liberty State Normal School, West Liberty, W. Va ......20--0.-eecceene| cee eeee eee 28 57 
Oshkosh State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis...-.....--. eee name oa eee ea tome 11, 280 00 18 23 
Wisconsin State Normal School, Platteville, Wis .......-.-.2-0e. eee eeecneeene 18, 533 00 40 37 
State Normal School, Whitewater, WiS ....-..-ccccccccs ccceccetennennnsecenece 16, 218 00 56 90 
Washington Normal School, Washington, D. C........-.-.- cee eee eeeeeeeeeceee) 61,800 00 }...-... Sood 
Normal department University of Deseret, Salt Lake City, Utah.....-........ a2, 000 00 66 57 


a Exclusive of appropriations for permanent objects. 

b City appropriation. . 

ce Also $35,000 special appropriation for rebuilding dormitory. 
ad Territorial appropriation; also $440 county appropriation. 


The qualifications of teachers for country schools have, as a rule, been widcly differ- 
ent from the qualifications of those engaged in teaching in cities. Usually advanced 
instruction develops more rapidly in centres of population, and city school systems 
have, as a rule, for a long time furnished in some form instruction in high schools as 
far advanced as that afforded in institutions known as academies. It was more in the 
natural course of events for the boys and girls in the city than for their brothers and sis- 
ters in the country to enjoy these privileges. These high schools have largely furnished 
the teachers in our cities. City schools have been also tanght more months in the year, 
and have paid on the average higher wages, than the country schools; and therefore 
approach more nearly to furnishing the opportunity for a permanent professional career. 
In the country, too, generally the teachers have been furnished simply from the ad- 
vanced classes, or were the best pupils in the several schools where they began to 
impart instruction. Sometimes the pupil who sought to teach attended for a term or 
so a neighboring academy, and obtained some hints of advanced studies. The normal 
school in the United States has entered upon its career with this mixed condition of 
facts around it, and the question arises, Shall normal schools prepare teachers solely 
for the country or city schools, or for both? Besides, the normal school has notalways 
been accorded the privilege of determining whom it should admit. It aimed to pre- 
pare teachers for their professional work, but found many students coming for instruc- 
tion who were not well grounded in the knowledge of the branches which they would 
be expected to teach; and being compelled at the outset te seek to remedy this pri- 
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mury evil, a large amount of its time and expenditure has consequently been absorbed, 
not in teaching persons how to teach, but in preparing them to receive the profes- 
sional instruction which the school was primarily established to impart. Normal school 
teachers and officers have struggled against this condition of things, and now they are 
censured largely for having, here and there, yielded to the influence of the obstacle they 
have sought to overcome. 

Prof. Hiram Orcutt, who, as secretary of the board of trustees, has done so much 
toward establishing and maintaining the State normal school in New Hampshire, well 
states the progress of public sentiment in connection with normal schools : 


The views now entertained by our intelligent legislators are largely shared by nearly 
all the other Statesin the Union. At first, the normal school met the same hostility and 
opposition in other States as it encountered here. Butas the people became familiar with 
the working and results of these professional schools, they not only sustained those which 
had already been established, but established others wherever they were needed. And 
as their need grew more urgent, they contributed more liberally and cheerfully to in- 
crease their usefulness. They fully understood that they could not afford to lose the 
advantages of normal] training, as they realized that they were getting more than an 
equivalent for the money thus expended. And soit is with us. We have found by 
experience that normal training adds greatly to the value of the teacher’s service. It 
creates ready skill, and makes available professional knowledge. With normally edu- 
cated teachers, we have no longer to undergo the expense and loss of educating our 
teachers in the school room; we may know that our schools will be elevated, and our 
children properly taught, and inspired with the love of learning. This is a positive gain. 
If our normal school has done no more during these five years than to demonstrate, 
as it has, the great need of such an institution in the State, it would not have been 
established in vain. But it has done still more for the cause of popular education. It 
has educated the people to a higher appreciation of the importance of our public 
schools, and created a demand for better qualified teachers, and has done much already 
toward furnishing a supply. We cannot go back, we must go forward. 


Dr. W. F. Phelps, in his report of the Winona Normal School, remarks: 

There is no longer any room for doubt that the standard of education is advancing 
among the people, and that there is a higher appreciation of the necessity of skilled labor 
in the school room as well as in the material arts and industries of life. That the growth 
of this conviction is one of the most direct and valuable results of our normal school 
work, abundantly justifying all the labors and expenditures incurred in its behalf, no 
just and really well informed observer will longer be inclined to dispute. The teacher 
question is at the foundation of all educational progress. Poor teachers cannot make 
good schools. Poor schools cannot make good citizens. A supply of qualified teachers 
will not appear at our bidding. Like other great blessings, they must be sought by 
the wise application of means adequate to secure the desired result. As the State has 
established common schools for the education of its children, it must establish and 
liberally support normal echools and institutes for the training of its teachers. The 
last proposition is a corollary of the first. The two must stand or fall together. Hav- 
ing assumed the mighty task of educating the people to a proper appreciation of the 
rights and duties of a sovereign citizenship, the State has no alternative but to go for- 
ward and mako its means fully adequate to accomplish their benign purposes. It is 
the solemn obligation of every friend of his country and of humanity to do his utmost 
to render this conviction universal. 

Some, indeed, have so tar mistaken the growing strength of institutions for normal 
training that they have ventured to assail them indiscriminately. Their friends, how- 
ever, have only to demand that these schools be permitted to perform the task for 
which they are avowedly established and conducted, and that they be judged by this 
standard. The friends of popular education need everywhere to see to it that those 
seeking to become teachers, and desiring the necessary professional training, obtain the 
general culture necessary before entering the normal school. If this can be accom- 
plished, the question relating to the support of these schools will be greatly simplified 
and more easily answered. Beyond all this, moreover, there should be a philosophical 
study of the relation of pedagogy to the whole subject of education. So far the in- 
struction in our schools of law, medicine, and engineering, and in our colleges, is under- 
taken, as a rule, by those who are learned in the particular subjects they are to teach, 
whether they have or have not a knowledge of the principles of pedagogy as applied 
to their particular department of instruction. So, also, school officers of various 
grades are selected who are totally ignorant of the very elements of the philosophy of 
education. Moreover, I regret to observe that not a few teachers of the theory and 
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practice of education in the normal schools themselves seem to have no adequate un- 
derstanding of the subject. Again, there are thuse who deserve all commendation for 
their efforts and success in formulating their pedagogic ideas and theories. 

The following syllabus of a course of study in a normal school, by Miss Delia A. 
Lathrop, the former distinguished principal of the Cincinnati Normal School, deserves 


special attention; 
L—HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 


: , Grecian. 
a. Ancient education........---. .-. eosee ; Roman. 
The Schoolmen. 
b. Mediwval education ...... .-.. ..00e0ee Revival of learning. 
Rise of schools and universities. 
e. Modern education. 
( Bacon. 
| Milton. 
: Montaigne. 
EGSEAQUS ozomos Goce { Locke. Jesuits. 
| Rousseau. Ascham. 
(Spencer. Tin Guists..<ccaccc-ees Streit 
Jacotot. 
Practical educators...... Muceaaes ose GOBOeN ES 
: Francke. 
IRC ALIG(Srepiciew cme eree ee ; Basedgon 
; Pestalozzi. 
| Hunraniste eeecees coos ; Frébel. 
d. Review. 
Education in Germany. 
Education in England. 
Education in Franee. 
Education in America. 
II.— SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
1. School. 
a. Definition. b. Object. ce. Organization. 
d. Seating. e. Programme. J. Records, 
g. Promotion. 
2. Employment. 
a. Opening. b. Study. c. Recitation. 
d. Recreation. e. Privileges. f. Recesses. 
g. Dismissal. 
3. Government. 
a. Nature. b. Mode. c. Rewards. 
d. Punishments. 
4. Motives. 
a. Patrons. b. Pupils. c. Teachers, 
5. Qualifications. 
a. Pupils. b. Teachers. 
6. Righis. 
a. Patrons. b. Committee. ce. Principal. 
d. Associate teachers. e. Special teachers. Jf. Pupils. 
g. Visitors. 
7. Duties. 
a. Patrons, b. Committee. e. Principal. 
d. Associate teachers. _  e. Special teachers. Jj. Pupils. 
g. Visitors. h. Profession. “ 
8. Health. 
a. Temperature. b. Ventilation. ce. Light. 
ad. Cleanliness. 
9. Care of teachers. 
a 


. Teacher. b. Pupils. 
Moral culture, promptness, obedience, truthfulness, neatness, etc. 


a. Why necessary. b. How secured. 


il.—STATE SCHOOL LAW AND CITY SCHOOL REGULATIONS. 
E—V 
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IV.— METHODS OF TEACHING. 


a. Reading and spelling. b. Number, weight, size. 

c. Language, composition. d. Place and geography. 

e. Form and color. J. Lessons on plants and minerals. 
g. Lessonson animalsand the human body. fh. Lessons on miscellaneous objects. 
4. Penmanship. j. Music. 


k. Drawing. 
V.— CRITICISM LESSONS. 


VI. TEACHING IN PRACTICE DEPARTMENT UNDER CRITIC TEACHERS. 
TABLE IV.— COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


The following is a comparative exhibit of colleges for basiness training, as reported 
to this Bureau from 1870 to 1876, inclusive: 


1870. | 1871. 1872. | 1873. 1874. | 1875. 1876. 


oc | eee | ee fa Pe 


Number of institutions...........0.---eeee- 26 60 53 112 se 131 137 
Number of instructors ...........---- 0-4. 154 168 263 514 577 594 599 
Number of students...............-..------ 5,824 1 6,460! 8 451 | 22,397 | 25, 892 | 26,109 | 25, 234 


TABLE IV.—Summary of statistics of commercial and business colleges. 


a 3 Number of students— : a 
a |2 a te |s2| 38 
a} 3 3 a b > aes 
States. 3 live 5 S AR | es | ae 
fut be n o°: ey o 
a |3 es mR Ste 2 a = 9 
ae s c= es a H 
4 |e S Ces |e ie 
Californiawereteacsccs ec cccsce cere te eee 5 33 a1, 113 868 227 GOOR scenes 
| SCUIE EE E es Se Re eas 2 4 216 201 15 400 seers 
MMe atc -15 ais cic wk od wre sale Saceeeneere n ees 16 76 63,095 | 2, 326 885 | 3,905 350 
Birtcliiealy eerste tinsel cs w opine aiceliwe eae ssc saeise ee 8 28 b1, 938 | 1,348 Gosh) 1, 200-2... 
lay eer eerie ocd calc ee te eeisie Sees Seed dca 8 23 61,674 | 1,047 989 332 vit 
ES eae ae oe cinns o's dps oe esd e4 Sateancieeine se 2 4 v177 124 82 SGP Be ote ere 
RCM IC veers ce Sirs Se lee ze halve sioes seuss sven ee D) 6 397 260 BE oaeed Aconengc 
MEO Ua STAIR oi 21a 1d grater ay wuts wicine a uie-d iste scinieers!on 2 12 279 231 48 O14UR Se ee. 
AMIN Owreniiee Se sce cones cee cale weenie cme 9 G 378 878 [occ 2 a ee eee 
BATT Vath ere ee cis = cveiaiciecscisie sic sees cece wee oe 1 7 341 256 BS Gu cks 22 elena 
IMIS SA CUMGOLEGS coca c6 ceeswe cic emis seecce Gene ue 5 27 1,174} 1,014 160 2 
DTC HID AN east csccs cuekive seee es sceuce vem sc 9 26 b1,316 | 1,032 318 S00) oe eee 
IVES Ota e eee me acc eee ee hee ee atc once Q 8 338 293 45 147 26 
PMUSSISSIPDl sss ce secs acieec cei ss cls =e ccc ecm cer 1 10 100 100 0| 1,000 50 
WORROWS Le paneneeccsse Se itncices eieiae'e ate clcrelerererets 6 44 1, 363 911 Q17 £60) |heneeees 
Oe WG Wile eee a a ane acateee ss ccesceee 1 5 b130 110 605) cceeeer loeeeeees 
INOWellal PShiP@i-cessmece ce ceeeece sccm veces: 1 3 133 80 BS) pooonads HeoGases 
PG War OUSCY os dsmcie gnc seuisetciccees ens soccer 3 19 398 294 118 575 25 
INGOT Koh acdc csuoace se sehsceameamcmenes: 231 112 64,344] 3,373 | 1,065 850 55 
ori MCATOND ccs cs qacsnc occas aces eae ces 1 Then ek Were teres toees eres Sono laseooure Brecon ed 
(CMO cad. ae ne mee eee 12} 41] 01,965| 1,425 633 { 1,250 100 
PENNA AD decree ser. 2 cles ce ke reece 10 44 a1, 858 740 204 492 45 
HOM Tle ecesccss a esceseccsces SOHO pOMOD 3 19 666 516 TOO 3,1 508 Pe eee 
BING HIG SSOCMe cre oes see ecicsatscweccadeceneaeee io q 6298 283 69 470"|Saceonee 
BOPP eS Ue riaiise'e oewiclecio ea eb se ca a's weeceneeere 1 1 42 24 18 512 6 
RA ISCOMSI Me ce cccetcmmsiesce see once sccacceneee 8 30 b1, 391 | 1,193 311 290 30 
Wiswrict- of Columbia cs... .2.<ss-secceeecees 1 3 150. 105 45 O |wacamatre 
ERG tal eee ee ena ind Gees 437 | 599} 25,234 | 18,532| 6,612) 17,133 769 
a Includes 18 not reported separately. c Includes 175 not reported separately. 


b Some students are in both day and evening schools. d Includes 914 not reported separately. 
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I have repeatedly in these reports alluded to the deficiencies of our commercial edu- 
cation. Instead of discussing these statistics in detail, I desire to call attention to 
some features of commercial education in European countries. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Commercial Academy of Vienna, (Wiener Handels-Academie,) founded in 1857, 
is the most important school of commerce in Austria. 

The fund of $168,000 with which it was established was raised by subscription. It 
is provided with valuable technological collections, a museum of raw materials and 
manufactured articles found in commerce, and with a finely equipped chemical lab- 
oratory for the analysis of commodities. 

The academy is under the control of a board of management (Verwaltungsrath) 
consisting of a president, vice-president, and seven other members. The principal is 
known as director. The faculty consists of 20 professors and 3 instructors in stenogra- 
phy and drawing. 

The course of study is given in two divisions of two years’ duration each, four years 
in all; the first being preparatory, and the second more strictly professional. 

To be admitted into the first yearly course of the preparatory division, the applicant 
must be at least 14 years of age, and have completed the course of study given in 
the lower Gymnasia of Austria. 

For admission to the second year’s course of the preparatory division, he must be 15 
years of age, with corresponding qualifications. 

For admission to the first year’s course of the second division, the age of 17 years is 
requisite; and to the last year’s course, 18 years of age, with a certificate of honorable 
discharge from the higher Gymnasium. 

The instruction in the first division embraces general and commercial arithmetic, 
physical geography, history of Austria and of the world, zodlogy, mineralogy, botany, 
and physiology, calligraphy, preparation for book-keeping; German, English, French, 
and Italian languages. These branches are further developed in the higher courses, 
and, besides, commercial calculation, commercial history and law, exchange, the rela- 
tions of geography and statistics to commerce, and the principles of political economy 
are thoroughly taught. 

The price of tuition is about $60 per annum, with a laboratory fee of $2 extra. The 
number of pupils was, in 1873, 600. 

Besides the regular courses of instruction, (for day scholars,) there has also been 
opened an evening course for such as cannot attend during the day. This course lasts 
from October 1 to April 15. The evening course was attended in 1873 by 350 pupils. 

PRUSSIA. 


The following is the course of study pursued in a Prussian school of commerce: 

1. German, French, and English languages. 

2. General study of commerce and industry, including definitions of commerce, differ- 
ent kinds of trade, auxiliary means of trade, coinage, weights, measures, money, bank- 
ing and exchange, and the most important laws relative to commerce and industry. 

. Commercial and industrial book-keeping, (by single and double entry.) 
. Commercial correspondence in German, French, and English. 
. Commercial penmanship. 

. General and commercial arithmetic. 

- Natural history. 

. Physics and chemistry. 

. Physiology. 

10. Technology. 

11, Commercial law, commercial history, and geography. 

12. Drawing. 

13. Stenography. 

The tuition fee is $60 per annum. 
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BELGIUM. 

The school of commerce at Antwerp is an institution which was founded in the year 
1852 by the government of Belgium. The course of instruction embraces two years, 
and is both theoretical and practical. The following are the branches of study : 

1. Theoretical division. General history of commerce and industry; commercial and 
industrial geography; political economy and statistics; general principles of law; 
comparison of commercial and maritime rights, and the principles of international law 
in their relations to commerce; the customs of Belgium and other principal countries; 
study of constructions and maritime armaments. 

2. Practical division. Commercial affairs and banking; accounts and the management 
of books; correspondence; study of natural productions and of merchandise; corre- 
spondence in the German, French, Flemish, English, Spanish, and Italian languages. 

The lessons in the theoretical department are principally by lectures, the students 
taking notes and undergoing subsequent examination upon the subject matter. 

The instruction is given by 8 professors, 2 assistants, and 3 chiefs of bureaus. The 
tuition fee is $50 per annum. 

Graduation takes place after a satisfactory examination before a commission ap- 
pointed by the minister of the interior. 

Students who attain diplomas of highest distinction may receive a bursary for travel 
in foreign lands. The government granted this favor to three pupils in 1864, and 
since that time eight other students have been subsidized in like manner. 


TABLE V.—Number of Kindergarten, instructors, and pupils for 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876. 


1873. | 1874. } 1875. | 1876. 


ENiMberof institutions: .c.csesccscscces coe cccicceseccecee cone ceececee 42 55 95 130 
NUMA CMOMINSLEUCTONS neces ccmie es cneiecec acces srmonecece scccomecneemers 13 125 216 364 
INPIMN OL OL PODS ccvseedeccle codeine cceeocecencceceescemeeee es 1,252 | 1,636 | 2,809 4, 090 


TABLE V.—Summary of statistics of Kinderydrten. 


S .|3,|s 
83/85/32 
States. 5 3 3 3 e ES 
Ba] Fo}; 5 

A Arla 
OG MLO lad Ateneo s oe = 2) sc os clwin'aiclee's Sawcie s wm daria e Guise nse cee oie a eemeteee cine oe eee iota 2 3 35 
Woloradomemens aelees cnc cosine nice Seis sasecicc cles ccc ceaasclee cue cceccien teecionce teers 1 1 8 
Wonnecticulimmececs coc ccbe cs cocecc sees eu eee csicccsae seas cvacece cs cee tee etioemen nts 2 6 87 
AMUN e ees cee tae sien sai Siecle sw nie AveSincceie we oes eeee sch yee oeete cae. ts ee eee 8 21 207 
My Gaya Areas se ete coc a ne alee es cinlouis a cinicieles casos accu cece cece seccne ccs ccnese ee eeemnre 1 2 16 
Wow deere came c cu cencace cee os cee ve osacesusccectes Galnceeumels wesc se ceiove teem ee semen 1 4 50 
PeCMILMCKY cos. cess 2 pee. caceccaSieecceeevsosescces comensecceeesansecessosceenc esses 4 6 92 
VAIN Gpeeeec ea ieee ste ae cca a eee eee cirucios sac soe cian om eretca ioc ne cai slam a lac ais rc leremineraeeteete 2 2 45 
ATV LUNs sos cussed ecevied be seb sees sieves weseeeee cc es eee ce ne sues ates. eee eee eer 3 8 83 
Maras AC NU SG .-o.usc cme oe deus scea dicen o eacablesesaewes scclecaseecee ere secs ecoe te eeeere 9 21 172 
OPO MIOAN . ogo son ans anew ee eens w eeaeaseceaned essen caseseaucieieecaenecess sec cue eeereee 4 6 90 
INTUTIMNGSOCA Meme occas cicceciccle ce cuts ci eeace orem ce ease ewer cw e's aloe melanie neem ein Cremer 2 2 29 
IG SHOU Te ae s.cdnk pu sdwae save wena ncoewes cashes ceheasseacsc cee eee oe eee 25 | 141 | 1, 208 
ONO WEELATUPSNING 2). ccc cous ees cee se ccoceeeee ce seceee & coccseeeete mecca meee cocoate 2 4 30 
PNB WROICTSCY cose ecco es ance nn suceubamaesacaeaitenessisnwareacanse snes eeieee sea seme 14 31 530 
INO NVAENAO Gree eleieie nro oen'c winnie Hc del cada Selec cisicinle eats wawie'a ave aie atars sic cia atet ae ciaateeeerntetenete 20 45 656 
ROO rere cle cos ga eee dened enedcaacneds ce eeesemeeamas sages snes cement emee <—teene 5 9 96 
PPS TiM sy VAIS |.ccec vm ce anes venccin wee des acwuoeeeesses caacseceasaa ese cece eeemce eee 13 21 200 
SOntne Carolin dy 22.5 cc csc we cwecninicecescacccene ce cesses ace merece te one 1 2 20 
VWAISCOUSIN occa sve men cules genuine ccekes-ceeecsccleseeeesee ese en eeee cece mmae nase s 5 15 273 
Mistrictof Colum bia co. csc a ciecceecccs ccnmee cece cosa csecace amas cee oo sees 6 14 163 


——_— 


PPotal mass ce cence adtleecsescesc« cade sadhWewnciadctcees (eee eee eee 130 | 364] 4,090 | 
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This summary in regard to Kindergarten is full of encouragement. The contras$ 
between the figures of 1275 and those of 1876 shows great increase. The 4,090 children 
instructed are indeed an extremely small fraction of the total population of the admitted 
ages, but they are widely scattered, and each Kindergarten has an influence over more 
than those directly in attendance, by pointing out the better way of beginning to train 
the child’s mind, and illustrating the method in a manner readily understood by all 
who have to do with childhood. 

If there be anywhere too much reliance upon tbe book, if methods of instruction are 
too abstract, or are too destructive of child nature, the true Kindergarten is fitted to 
afford a remedy. It should be clearly distinguished from what is known as object 
teaching, and also from the idea of mere play. 

The opportunities afforded by the Centennial for bringing the idea of the Kinder- 
garten to the attention of teachers and parents were well improved. 

During the year, the feasibility of establishing the Kindergarten in small country 
towns and of connecting it with city systems has found additional illustration. 

A gentleman in Florence, Mass., after having experimented with the Kindergarten 
in his own parlor for the benefit of his children and those of his neighbors, erected a 
building 64 feet by 40 feet, with two stories and an attic, furnished throughout with 
hot and cold water, well ventilated, especially adapted to secure the sunshine, and 
rendered additionally attractive by pictures and growing plants. In addition to the 
well appointed house, there are appropriate grounds. The efficiency of the work in 
it is increased by the meeting in each month of the mothers of the little children with 
the teacher. 

None of our school laws provides for the admission of children under four years of 
age, and most of them fix the age of admission at five or six. The Kindergarten, reach- 
ing below this age, has on this account and also because of the expense experienced 
difficulties in becoming a part of public school systems. 

The experiment of a single Kindergarten in connection with the public schools was 
commenced in Boston in 1870. In St. Louis the Kindergarten has become a part of 
the public system on a larger scale. Thesuperintendent, Mr. Harris, a careful observer 
of the philosophy and practice of the Kindergarten, makes an extended statement of 
the facts in his report for the year. He says: 


The offer of Miss Susie E. Blow to undertake gratuitously the instruction of one 
teacher appointed by the board, and to supervise and manage a Kindergarten, provided 
the board would furnish the rooms and a salaried teacher, was accepted August 26, 1973, 
and Miss Mary A. Timberlake, one of the primary teachers, was assigned to a room in 
the new building of the Des Péres School set apart for the experiment. Under the 
enthusiasm and eminent practical sagacity of Miss Blow, the Kindergarten soon devel- 
oped surprising results. In the following spring I described its results thus: 

“The formation of habits of cleanliness and politeness is marked and successful. But 
the development of the intellect in making quantitative or mathematical combinations 
is more surprising. Geometry and arithmetic seem to unfold simultaneously in the 
minds of the pupils. They are trained to exercise their faculties in recognizing form, 
shape, and number, as well as in designing combinations with them. This training in 
the exact and quantitative is counterbalanced and compensated by a discipline of the 
phantasy and imagination. Manipulation in various ways—drawing, folding paper 
into artistic forms, embroidering, construction with sticks and softened peas, modelling 
in clay, so as to train the hand and eye—is practised. It would seem as though Frébel 
had especially in view the education of a race of industrious and useful people.” 


Mr. Harris, in a foot note bringing the facts down to a date later than that covered 
by the body of his report, gives 30 Kindergirten, with a total enrolment of 2,400 pupils 
and an average attendance of about 1,200. The experience of the union of the Kinder- 
garten with the public school system in St. Louis is full of valuable suggestions, 
which are set forth in Mr. Harris’s report under “Cost,” “Conditions of economy,” 
“Dangers in management,” “ Play,” “Gifts and occupations,” “ Educational results,” 
‘“‘Kindergarten preparation,” and “The Kindergarten Americanized.” Under “ Re- 
sulis” he observes: “In the common school, industrial drawing is the only branch 
which has anything specially to cultivate the hand and the eye. The Kindergarten, 
it is seen, does this by all of its appliances. The practical advantage of possessing a 
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skilfal hand is not easily to be overestimated.” Under “ Preparation” he states: “It 
is found that the children who come from Kindergarten excel the others in ability of 
self-help, in maturity and quickness of sense perception, and in their grasp of thought. 
In one room 38 per cent. of the pupils had come from the Kindergarten, and 62 per 
cent. had received no Kindergarten training; the average age of the former was 7, of 
the latter 64 years. Those who had been in the Kindergarten averaged 14 quarters’ 
work, and those who had not been there averaged 1 quarter’s work. Those who had 
been in the Kindergarten averaged a half year older than the others. Their average 
work was 50 per cent. more, as measured by the standard of promotion and for the lim- 
ited time ou which the estimate is based.” Again, he remarks: “Twenty-one pupils 
of another school had been in the Kindergarten an average of 14 years, and performed 
the work laid down for 19 weeks in 16 weeks. The 28 pupils who had not attended the 
Kindergarten performed the work laid down for 18 weeks in 17 weeks. In matters of 
skill, taste, neatness, and many other things, this measure is no test whatever.” 
TABLE VI.—SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 

The following is a comparative summary of the number of institutions for secondary 

instruction making returns from 1871 to 1876, inclusive: 


1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. | 1874. 1875. 1876. 


McMIbemoOmmnstitntionsessesse ssscce esses coe|lescnenee 638 gil 944 | 1,031 | 1,148 1, 229 


Number of instructors ....-.....0---eeesees[eceeeees 3,171 | 4,501 | £,058| 5,466| 6,081 | 5,999 
Number of students .......-----.-eeee eevee | ee | 80, 227 | 98, 929 |118, 570 | 98, 179 |108, 235 | 106, 647 


In no part of the educational field has the collection of statistics encountered greater 
difficulties than in that of secondary instruction, i. e.,in the grade intermediate between 
superior and elementary.* Secondary instruction is specially imparted in city high 
schools, in academies, in preparatory schools, whether conducted independently of or in 
connection with institutions for superior instruction, and in normal schools to those 
pupils who require the information thus given preparatory to undertaking their pro- 
fessional labors. 

The summary immediately following, which precedes the generalizations of Tables 
Vi and VII, is made as an aid to those who wish to gain a comprehensive view of 
secondary instruction and find difficulties in tracing the details through the several 
tables in the appendix which contain the institutions in which this instruction is 
imparted. All who would limit public instruction to the elementary grade may well 
scrutinize this summary. In all the various institutions in which instruction of a sec- 
ondary character is imparted, according to these reports there are enumerated only 
124,440 pupils. Can any fair minded statesman look at these numbers and at our total 
population and the demands for this grade of information in the public and private af- 
fairs of the country, and come to the conelusion that there is too much work done in this 
grade, that there are too many receiving this measure of education? The facts clearly 
reveal weakness in our system of culture at this point, where in Germany there is 
great strength and superiority. It is not merely that they have in the different Ger- 
man states universal education so effectually carried out, but that they carry so many 
of the pupils up into the higher courses of instruction. Education is not only univer- 
sal, but it is carried farther with a greater number ; hence the greater effectiveness of 
their educational systems. 


* Not only are these general divisions of elementary, secondary, and super‘or far from definite, but, 
as will be seen in looking over the annual reports of the country, the programmes of study in each aro 
without exact definition. It would perhaps be more useful if there were published by the schools each 

ear what has been accomplished in the several grades, instead of at the beginning of each year what 
it is proposed to do. Then we should have the record of acts instead of intentions, and possibly find 
the present confusion with reference to classification and gradation somewhat relieved. As it has 
been, and now is, the difficulties in getting out a measurably correct report of secondary instruction in 
this country are indescribable With tho hearty coédperation of educators in this grade, however, con- 
siderablo progress has been made in gaining a knowledge of what is accomplished, The information 
on this subject in the citv and State reports is becoming clearer. Those who wish to examine tho in- 
formation given to this Bureau specially in detail will find itin the high school grade in the table cf 
cities, in the table of preparatory schools, and in that of academies, Andin the absiracts of infcrma- 
tion there will also be found further details not yet possiblo to include in any of these tables. 
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Statistical summary of pupils receiving secondary instruction. 
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States and Territories. 
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(b) In normal schools, (Table 
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(a) In city high schools, (Ta- 
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¢ |22 |3./é 
ue ||| | 
2a | 6 ge | 
pe | eed | 2 | aa 
= 2eo|3a|22 
a EG a eo 
e WESe) eel |e 
Siti Sela ea g 
ks Ee p a ~ 
200 217 T1d| pone 1, 334 
<M) Uh Ene 169 153 687 
427 aa 809° |e. eee 5, 348 
1G, ae eee meme) eae ae | 228 
1, 130 C1 (eons ees | 4,014 
a 38 Ve eee 2. 653 
Ste Mme Wem 8 Pheeamer ys | tee 2 A 849 
30 534 268 245 6, 202 
249 906 1) 3, 005 |oeeese + 10, 216 
ae ea a 70 | 1,444 49 4, 615 
[QOH easeeee 2 348 |peeo ee 7, 835 
reese 60 809 | ice. 5h 1, 321 
eee 408 CRE) cee ob 6, 234 
Bee oa tics eee 387 6) 1, 314 
620} .co. teen eee eee eee 4, 103 
297 90 196 10 3, 852 
2, 462 361 200 |..--.224 9, 531 
| i Dn 48 | 1,230 15.22 cee! 2, 819 
| Reece ss 10 412 2 2, 019 
eee 939 290 41 1, 550 
Y Cee 240 | 1,279 19 4, 527 
fps eae (amet. S500 coc oees 394 
SD li.tecme dl 31 
655 145 hoes eee | 4, 867 
304 20 18 35 4,998 
2,515 669 | 2,644 |........ 34, 136 
Lame, Sie 136 fic) a ee 3, 388 
881 207 | 2,568 31 13, 239 
eee: 20 307 Teeecaees 1, 609 
897 351 | 2,064 87 13, 266 
698 |....- Pe Pe osc! 1, 219 
95 103 O11 | eee eee 1, 742 
[ oe 498 | 1, 723 176 8,172 
270 148 930 |e eaeeee 2, 157 
106:|..c0es 4c) ogeeseeeleee Saeed 3, 271 
171 239 162 44 2, 259 
ares cal 82 56 eee: 1, 188 
217 nae) O40: | eee 4, 042 
ee MAG ee O50 il 2. eee 2, 279 
eee A See SS 195 
A So ee eee ee, ee SI ee 373 
2: 2, ele eee. 8.1 200)]) o2-22 4 1, 685 
2 ee SI a ae ed 79 


5, 373 | 28, 128 953 184, 440 


a In 97 cities. 


b Strictly normal students are not included. 


LXXII REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TABLE VI.—ParT 1.—Summary 


a a 
Insteuctors. Number of students. 


mm 
States and Territories. a & S gp 
a Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. | Female. q = Eo 
Fi 8 3 8 
i a | 
& “oh a S 
E a | = E 
o 
z a || sane 
JES ee 1 3 0 103 103 0 90 40°] ncoeeee: 
SCAMEOMNIS: .o2cee cece cancud 4 45 5 | 1,021 1, 013 8 524 169 146 
Connecticut .os..< --ses0- 13 29 8 449 439 10 195 101 10 
MOGIA WTO con< sec carecs send 4 10 by 90 90 0 90 40 10 
FOOT CIA .scenascoescc teens 16 23 2 743 726 17 537 266 PR} 
MIN Gi Seeen ce ces sac tetera 2 o 2 40 40 0 31 5 9 
IANS so ces sewace cence 1 ie amoneae 150 150MM ee ec cs 150) eee 20 
Iowa..... See CO AAR OR eRe: 1 1 0 65 65 0 60 5 0 
MRONLUCKY - coe cosesaics 2 7 Vi leeeccces 370 ek) |Sonooses 210 143 ol 
MEOUISIANI Ag <i = ec «miss aka vans 3 11 1 281 Q5 1M eee. 276 18 183 
MUOINIO oc cs ¢sbecs oxevn cx i 1 1 Qi QU Scene 11 10 q 
TBP VANE. cc coca cccdse anes 20 78 2} 1,382; 1,380 2 654 315 185 
Massachusetts ............ 5 10 4 138 138) Sees oe 109 9 3 
MipeHICaN ccs ccescaseee su | A Ge omer 8 90 OO) E swkeecalecsosecclcedece as leeeemeee 
Minnesota ......-....eecc- 2 Os esse eee 132 132) |Re-22 3: 56 oe Q1 
MEISSISSIPP -.nc-2s'2sveeee: 5 8 ieee eee 159 159) Bison oe 83 39 10 
EVEISSOUTI eee cteeececc cases 4 20 376 SiG tear er 338 56 127 
NOW JGISCY.<eccaccscscees 8 32 6 424 4248 Tee cce sec 175 147 42 
New York .........-.-200- 53 248 44| 3,987] 3,970 17 | 2,330} 1,206] 1,128 
North Carolina ........... 11 Q2 1 542 037 5 372 282 30 
OHIO see ceecc cc cess oa'e wo cic 5 35 366 SOG! aise 351 34 223 
NOTOCOM Gece. scsece sss sewn Q 11 1 140 1404R eee 96 44 23 
Pennsylvania ............ Oe 134 43 | 2,173 | 2, 169 4] 1,428 472 479 
Tennessee .......--. 2.000. Q 4 0 130 130 0 90 40 0 
EP GXAS face etes cece caceccce 1 12 0 250 250 0 225 8 150 
AViST NON tease cise cee eee 3 4 2 39 38 1 39 25 4 
BAT QINIA Anon 6 Seo ceeucns 11 33 3 611 606 5 489 Q77 150 
Wisconsin ......-.--eonce- 1 135) seeeeee 115 1B | Secor pesesedo jaeceosco bosoasme 
District of Columbia...... 7 19 1) 470] 470]....... 439] 200} 181 
Indian Territory.......... 1 2 1 60 60 |......-- 60 3 |.------- 
New Mexico ......---2.--- 1 6 0 108 108 0 90 6 19 
Total, Part 1........ 919° 850 141 | 15, 025 | 14, 956 69 9, 598 4,012 ] 3,244 
Total, Part 2........ 312 466 | 1,914 |a21, 645 443 | 21,139 | 13,954 | 2,942 7 6, 606 
Total, Part 3........ 698 | 1,235 | 1,393 |b69, 977 | 36,399 | 31,893 | 44,748 | 9,616 | 7,116 
Grand total. ........ 7, 229 2,551 | 3,448 |106, 647 | 51,798 | 53,101 | 68,300 | 16, 570 | 16, 966 


a Sex of 63 not reported. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. LXXIITI 


of statistics of schools for boys. 


Number of students. E | & Libraries. Property, income, &c. 
oc 5 A a 
od [oo] Se oO ond q = - . 
e if |© Weela (3 [ea S 3 g 2 18 
| S a waols |4& sis 2 cs BS a 5 Pa 
3 ° O . a. A aS E Se || cel iS a ua} ier a 
oe 2 3 8 a) e a ae) i sh . S 
S |e eo?) sa |Hw|S ce) a2 , a3 B53 > ce Ps 
2 a ./ 9 mils & =) S|) dep oe @ a Ss se ro) » 2 
am oO o A» n © ne 2a~ nm .2 o 1 -~* Ys) | nm @ 
ele eiee| es |e, sezlse) € los] oa 3 =e 
ase | ot oe 2] 
SS1SsiRe| Se |artiae|35| 3 | 48 a 5 a | ee 
Sle S109) Ae | a Pla gZige > Pa o 8 & bee 
SH a/ea a]s eg 0 a mle Gly tt A BD rg a a 33 
a) SU eo ne a NS ° oA S = 2 3 = 5 
2 18 |s#i gle [5 |gal 3 | 8 BS 3 2 | 
a a SESIPe ols 2 5 2 a a a 8 a 
2 2 SUE NE eS a: g | le 
a f=) Ge S Ss Cj Oo 
A jm j@ | Ao la [4 la | 4 | 4 b 4 a | a 
ooaroo||sosdcollossedd 48s osoee 0 0 0 YO) la aneoeo epemerseesoool lecddaceece lascoadan |>bo0e0006 
Dt ee eee vi 3 2 2; 1,700 500 $200; 500 Weccece sce ee sees §37, 000 
39 10 vi 6 6 6} 1,525 150 GS OOUN ee aercsivare $125 | 56, 500 
1o| 5] 3 2] 14 1} 2,000} 200 BH), 000: |rc- occas | sce 4, 000 
129 43 40 2 | ewan gtcesese BU) eaeeeoec 71, 000 $6, 000 450 | 20,122 
5 4 3 2 2 Q 700 175 CD eAaeacoood lsasoosad 10, 000 
meee a 1 1 1 Le eaesesese 150 5 15, O86 evesces cort| meee ens 1, 800 
5 0 2 0 Ne | reeves 200 50 1, 000 0 0 500 
46 28 vi Q 2 Q SGSslReecne ss 78, 100 4, 500 350 | 19,370 
13} 12] 14 1 3{/ 2] 1,850] 100 5, 500 1,000} 100] 41,800 
i) Scene sees dal hae d5oed ie Seeee ih || Pht) lesaaooae 50,000: | ceciccciceats ce ve ctee| cierrercieiers 
82 22 36 8 5 6 | 18, 725 920 592, 200 |} 680,000 | 40,800 | 43, 725 
13 1 3 4 3 5 | 2,750 20 BGS, O00 |Becccssccclbeceeees 44, 500 
Secoodllooacas |eeepde] BaeGesee 1 1 1 CH) eseasceallecooc AEROS nora coro eececacd |ooccdooa 
12 5 1 | eee bape spanee 1 1 400 |.......-- B15 20005| Socescrete cee terrors 28, 295 
25 29 Fl saecesas||eepecs 1 1 lessees cecsecce BDU lpmeeecesos oacanc 6, 100 
ie |e ft) Lee 3{ 2] 2@| 4,000 |........ 90,000 | 20,000] 1,200} 24,150 
102 35 30 q 5 3 5 | 4,275 81 186, 000 10,000 | 1,000 | 25,500 
644 | 479 | 167 155 36 30 29 | 28,183 | 1,101 | 1,309, 917 18,000 | 5,180 | 243, 837 
169 43 31 4 1 Qo) cseee 12, 200 87 84, 500 6, 000 600} 11, 820 
18 2 @ e4ecedac 2 4] 5,100 400 201; 200) |Beccececes |hoeee ees 12, 978 
40) ee. OWL occas, 0 2 2] 5,200 100 12000 epee eel ee 1, 500 
300 | 132 65 34 QL 11 9 {| 14, 700 265 | 3,500, 000 90, 000 |170,900 | 97,890 
33 13 12 ii 1 0 0 210 210 2; DUQ |eenessmeies |e secre: 4, 600 
popadallsooadel locacad|'4 Sa5gace 1 1 1]; 1,200 0 60,000. Psewcccece |: Serge o Peremertetes 
13 +4) 1b) 8 eee eic 2 by 3 | 3,410 78 BPA Bese osemcalaacodact, cooo6ons 
114 50 23 8 pe 1 2) 4,650 450 99, 500 8, 000 510 | 3%, 734 
poder loosed Banca baaac Asclenones 1 0 Aaa Pan ee aoe emer tee. ame| basgaqad 
58| 2s} 16 10 3 yee 100s. 2. 31, 500 |.cccs cele 8, 500 
oleeeee ih} Be maced|ancodallsconacallasacrd S04 DRAGONS (BREE ee are eommmmacanl omeouta 0 
5 0 & 0 0 1 1 600 |....206- 18, 000 0 0 7, 560 


1,941} 953} 504 274| 110| 90{ 89 118,796] 4,492] 7,311,503] 9843, 500 /221, 215 | 749, 781 
217} 29] 56 10 | 2591 263| 277 |133,329| 3,094| 5,364,388 | 124,000 | 13,370 | 780, 186 
3, 837 |1, 664} 880 242 | 304] 386] 396 [233,813 | 11,998 | 9,912,588 |2, 416, 675 |167, 520 |1,108,356 


5, 995 12, 646 |1, 440 526 | 673) 739 | 762 |485,938 | 19, 584 | 22, 588, 479 (3, 384, 175 |402, 105 [2,638,323 


b Sex not reported in all cases. 


LXXIV REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TABLE VI.—ParT 2.—Summary 


States and Territories. a 

| 

@ 

3 

E 

| 

5 

7 
PAIAQDAINGD 2 scene seer ces oe 2 
C@alitormiagee.s-stceee=6 - 5s! 10 
Colorado ....- Bee ROSE ED be 2 
@onnecticut:..coc. +... 454 14 
WMclaware ccc. +<sce secs: cs: 2 
ORICA yeccclses cece teice=o-4 3 
Georvideecceess ss Pieveisiateie 5 
JOE, sSeecee Hen OADOSE Dat 7 
nrdiiandereecesccwccs ces eels 3 
OWE a senecneeenesenOeeeD ee 4 
a NISaS cee scemns cou cote 2 
PRN ROMY weceme cos secs ta! 15 
ICOUISTAN Aves cic'cis siciele cic clays 5 
MAING Pee eee cs ol sins ac» ots 2 
ME ED a ae we 14 
Massachusetts ....--.-..-- 16 
Bineghigan 2. eccesccsses~ ae. 1 
INMIMNESOLA nc -2c.ccce cco clee 5 
Mississippi ..e.<.c-0>.-44 4 
IMGSSOUTI pascne se cicic cic cs ciate 4 
INebraskamececccecscs soca 1 
New Hampshire .......... 1 
New Jersey....-.-s-e0s00- 13 
ING WeVOLKenc ca'ceies.ces ate 4 57 
North Carolina .........-- 6 
(QUES oper S OP SSeS H 8 
Oreconmeswsesecscecous= Sa: 2 
Pennsylvania .....-..-- <<) 30 
Rhode Island ............. 4 
South Carolina ........... a 
MCNNESEES 6.20 0.c00c05 «oat ll 
MGR AS eee ces ccidasecde aad 4 
\W GESTION iy soca aeee eee Be 4 
\Wiug iti Ce ae 2 11 
Rest yIveinia 2 s..c...24! 3 
NVAISCONSINGsseee ees see. oA! 6 
District of Columbia...... Q3 
Indian Territory.......... 2 
New Mexico.............. 1 
Washington ............-1 1 
otal) barticeeeecns. | 312 


Instructors. 


Male. |Female. 


3 6 
22 87 
2 17 
17 82 
aceon 8 
Hanooode 34 
3 8 
22 78 
sdapodds 13 
1 20 
sHboaooR 24 
22 99 
7 27 
3 10 
36 7 
25 90 
1 5 
7 26 
4 3 
6 26 
2 6 
2 6 
26 53 
111 382 
9 20 
6 106 
ies eiateres 16 
41 172 
8 20 
5 9 
19 43 
3 23 
2 18 
13 56 
1 7 
7 71 
27 132 
2 a) 
are mere 10 
1 é 


Total. 


i | 


ays) 


Number of students. 


% 

& ed @ 

Male. |Female. 5 3 tp 

8 Ss | & 

2 | 2 | 3 

A | 3 | & 

4 4 4 
20; 146| 138 37 1 
10| 1,357 7142 13| 546 
6} 206] 178 4 30 
s| 739| 418] 156] 183 
1h 2s! 30 30 4 24 
40| 478| 353 40| 178 
9 117 86 25 27 
12| 1,034] 416] 293] 1097 
30| 386 40 \eicaee ee eee 
eA, 336 20 3 3 
ve 116 Fig pee 8 
45| 1,113| 919] 153] 156 
ee 249| 239 35{ 147 
ae | 89 89 39 70 
2| 74] 536} 200] 347 
13; 520; 314] 143] 331 
oe 60 60 |. joe 14 
eet 214 144 13 21 
3 195| 188 39 16 
5| 380| 345 ™7| 120 
tea 85 85 7 15 
Pet doth Genes. | 2a ee 
17 462| 274 t 146 
90| 3,837| 2,698} 553] 1,540 
98} 394 408 59 51 
Aone | 1,256| 214 73 77 
‘on 2a 230 50 |. See 
22| 1,431| 1,046| 330] 611 
g7| 89 19 69 
| 1%] 121 53 6 
25| 6| 646| 134] 128 
8| 250) 248 19} 100 
13| 344 323 24| 208 
9) 603) 471 130| 141 
8) 106} 101 4 10 
ey 874) 79 81 601 
11| 1,177| 961 | 125| 484 
5| 130 | 135 aA | Ree 
1 cae BUD |ooeesees ceeeneeeseeceees 
0 | ee | vd ee 


| 466 | 1,914 a2, 645 | 443 | 21, 139 | 13, 954 | 2,942 | 6, 606 


aSex of 63 not 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. LXXV 


of statistics of schools for girls. 


Number of students. a 3 2 Libraries. Property, income, &c. 
E > Q 
3 q ‘ ; 
2 |\2 | |8,.j30 |3 [a8 3 a 3 PW lie 
3 | = aoe lect = © ep 4 E S a ° 
os ° 3 ao | ‘9 BH|as 2 pas a & oe 
Ss) ° ea oge fp am |g a 3 fo] Sal o a 
al ° o eB o ° a e an Ee ~~ om 3 oO > Ss 
@ iq jed| Sa |EFe|S s)q 2 2 Bee 2. i o 
= 3 = gig @ 9 8 ia) ae) 5 n & “32 vey S o & 
@c|/Sblas| og |2kisalga| g _| #3 5 2 | 323 
32 ‘3 2 © =| os] S ow = o o B 3 o el as om] o eS = 
Bo/sS/Sa| ge le |*®s/ea| & Gey fy s Nee 
welealss| SS iq (Sle Ss] yg | 4 ee S e | as 
| A= ral ng ‘S| & ™ ee be ® 3 3 oa 3 
- A oa}|o° |oa o og o Q a o a 
oy 3 as} po} 2 2 a 2 3 cs) 5 S| _ 
= m4 @ 22 |g g g g S 3 ° ) 2 
oO oO 2 ~~ Oo m ed g ° 5) 
Bs A q S| ei Pe 5 s 3 a 3 = ® 
Ay Ay a aa A A A A i > <q am FS 
3) 3) MG Reece. ARB. oe 2, PSA ACAeH Epo ceene BARR) Wescoee ec | |baoces be $5, 000 
ae she GE | RS ee 10 10 10 | 8,350 415 353, 000 \2=---52° oso. - son toe, oa 
pepaes| oodoop |coogballssoescae 2 B, 2) 800 30 TOS UWO) saceees ced |b Seodooo6 17, 000 
SNE SD |p ee ee 11 9 13 | 6,400 200 242, 500 $5, 000 $350 | 17, 5387 
soccad |Soancu|bG -cod||sagocnce 2 1 oD HID) | | Se Ssenee|leoceerccsood |Pocceaoeor basocesH || Pb 7a) 
5app §) REAR Soe |e 3 3) OBIE L200 eee eee cE Sew oo oS ee a oles 
|e ae es 2 | 1 4 5 50 5 11, OOOW. fee o.cec Ee ee 2, 250 
(a ee 6 7 7] 3,100 50 O35 COO EE. =. 2a. ae ae 80, 000 
Spee ast AE St | ea ee 2 3 31) Lae ce | eee 38, 000 <2. -.-<-418. 2.840) 200 
ie So) 3 3 3 500 100 47.000 Nl oe2.2 ee We. oes 2, 200 
cooodd [boaade| Boasoa| soagaecr 2 2 2 GOO |........ IE OO) | Seok Goose |. aaoaene 9, 600 
6 Ko oane| Geeanollendaonas 9 15 15 | 8,900 215 446, 000 |.-......-. 2,020 | 26, 226 
48 3 Pe | eeieeeane 3) 3) 5 | 2,300 30 38, 650 1, 000 100 9, 000 
— a ee, Lo 2 2 it) ee 42,000 fc... -. Hb. 2-2 NTE 5,000 
10) ee Gece aleeecces. 13 13 Ph, 3, 750 i222. 1415000 Meee ees eee ee 32, 582 
6 1 2 16 10 11 6, 690 5D 105, O00 MPS =. 620 ae eae 14, 275 
costo aM ESR. ES emee 2 eae 1 1 De cars SMe ede Vacweeeneeee Wee scectes I. cece ahaa 
CRE ape Eo aeesaoe 4 4 5) 300 100 TOU) | Bocone nes | jpasoeeec 11, 200 
30 To heres | Aacepcee 3 3 3 642 21 445500 Bl jse- cect ee creas 2, 400 
oagee4 tea | oe a 3 4 4| 2,100 100 41, 500 Rye =- 2.2: E22. 8 ose 
5 All ae Or! sae | ie 1 1} 2,000 | 20 25, 000 0 0} 8,000 
cep be eee) Oe Ee 1 il 1 ein) Ee eee 15, 000 4.2... 222/145. 2 ee 
Oh) Ledsed |aaaee4 | ia ae 13 12 11] 1,800 50 1515200 HLESe. sccereulee cece. 22, 118 
ny es oe CH ooo 54 47 51 | 21, 507 523 | 1,298,538 | 108,000 | 6,200 | 191,994 
Ce ee ee, 3 4 6 800 6 112, 000 IP .2-..2.-115. 2.8 Le 000 
Soe tl Rene A |e ae) | Eee 8 8 8] 7,500 225 128, 000 10, 000 709 | 48, 055 
6 3) ee 1 2 2 OF | | eee 23, 000842... - 20 Ieee wal 800 
Sobbod) |coseec Saqqcq QT 23 19 } 12, 810 345 504, ONE Ill Beene od| | SGodaens 82, 668 
chee | eee, Ceo) 3 4 4} 4,400 273 121,000] -=..-.-...)..2-22 8 mosoce 
43 3 3 Wes cee 1 3 4 B00 Jlacooces TOUS UO | Bachasesad| | se5cece¢ 3, 075 
pone § Maal TON. .-24un es 10) 1} 8,000 50 157, 000}}. ---.... 2e)E 22s aie eoaea00 
2 2 |; eee 3 4 41 1,930 9 45, 000 We. 5-225 eee 3, 800 
C1 t aeee ee! | ee | 3 4 4] 2,525 40 20, 000 8.2.2, see ee ee 3, 000 
OU aS eH Bea) See tf 10 il 6, 600 50 64/000 eos < ce eatery. tere = 14, 100 
eanoog aaa 5 lie Sea) ES ee 3 3 OuleGeTOO Ne. ec ck. 110;,000 (08.2 .25 3-1 =) 2 oe. eee 
Sees te a | aan | a | 6 6 6 | 4,350 20 295,000) fee... 581-222 al) dd Teg 
nec) Sacco0| SooKad |booodcor 20 15 19 | 7,291 162 PG} WO) || sSospn ood) b aseacee 3, 968 
wencec|--e-e- Sa Rgapaoea |b oasce 1 LB eeeane Bemererc 49000) Pac- =. -e i) 4 OCON Ra: eee 
SopO8b |bocegs Loabed Sam ee d Ee See 1 1 ee ee need eee eee we 
2S. SI. ed) 0 1 fle ence) | ee 8, 000 0 0} 2,000 


eee cere | eer ees | 


217 29 | 96 | 10 | 259 | 263) 277 |133,329 | 3,094) 5,364,388 | 124,000 | 13,370 | 730, 186 


reported. 


LXXVI REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TABLE VI.—Part 3.—Summary of 


Instructors. Number of students. 
% 
States and Territories. a é 3 ae 
= Male. Female.) Total. | Male. |Female| & 5 Ep 
g 8 3 a 
3 2 INR 
: a We ips 
re q a ra) 
q e ic) =| 
A 4 4 4 
PAU ADAM ac esarcmemarcceeeens 4 6 9 490 Q74 216 445 49 20 
PAT CANSASiseee ces ssleeiie a= = 4 5 3 313 180 133 252 BEY || Caeouer 
@ wifOrniaeeecesct cee ccscee 10 13 Q1 882 430 452 691 86 44 
Connecticut ..........-.-- Q1 Q7 30, 1,099 603 496 815 270 V1 
Welawareccessscececes ssc. 8 17 14 495 306 189 390 89 63 
lOrid Qimeeen ec ne cicsles=e.se 4 Hi 9 331 195 136 178 57 5 
(WH: ceaonodooHosdoose 13 91 59 | 24,153 | 2,228]; 1,855] 3,353 841 171 
UMMM GIS eee cece se cess access 14 36 35 | 2,282] 1,199 1, 083 925 316 291 
TINIAN Awenicas ccs cele cscs 11 17 18| 1,177 584 593 212 70 40 
Iowa ......- Beer ace etcens 37 60 82 | a4,377 | 2,203 1 2,020] 2,191 405 345 
NIGANSASts cet esloces sce escsis 2 3 1 78 44 34 Be | Mears: |e es 
JES AG) See 28 49 52 | 2,377] 1,234 1,143 | 1, 747 463 293 
MOuisianascsccececceesce ss 2 q 10 286 157 129 286 16 181 
NiginOmaectescecsrecicce cs 98 39 44 | a2, 921 1,466 } 1,325 |° 1, 702 496 175 
RESEV ION .ccc ccc ecdveen ss 8 23 12} 1,083 723 360 934 vil 760 
Massachusetts ...........- 27 51 49} 2,138] 11,23] 1,015] 1,254 497 379 
MICH aAM yee ate sccee cess 2 8 fa 315 181 134 312 17 284 
Minnesota meee ee cece oe 9 9 25 951 454 497 a92 108 268 
Mississippi ........-.-.6-- 6 6 15 as14 225 234 243 69 17 
MUISSOURIer ees cet ccles ce 9 18 20 622 360 22 496 53 16 
New Hampshire.........- 36 59 53 | a3,645 | 1,974} 1,596) 2,531 733 255 
New Jersey....---....--.-- 24 59 61 | a1, 984 | 1,186 748 | 1,076 325 217 
NCW MONK ccc cceceeacee ce 112 252 349 @15,377 | 7,893 | 7,374) 9,927 1,635 | 1,365 
North Carolina ........... 15 16 27) 1,276 651 625 1, 143 136 81 
Ohioneerre tees eee cree. 34 57 55 | a3, 275 1,578 ; 1,461) 1,750 413 299 
OLE POM ieee cite sesiscis snes <I 9 16 15 912 477 435 575 58 103 
Wenisylvanila...-.2-6--=0 37 91 95 | a3, 851 | 2,071 | 1,582) 1,953 566 235 
Rhode Island ........-.-.-- 3 8 8 265 149 116 56 88 4v 
South Carolina.........--- a 11 14 agai 79 Q91 473 B4 9 
FRENNESSCE «<.es0ccensee oct 51 70 58 | 24,400 | 2,372 {| 1,948] 3, 287 546 147 
PIRGM A Berets terse ce care cee 9 19 13 892 472 420 74 132 175 
WreLmMOltececcce «ses soccer. 25 48 51} 2,723 | 1,415} 1,308] 1,693 644 129 
WAIT CINTA) coe cas ooceacce oer 5 6 4 264 148 116 250 32 11 
West Virginia............ 3 1 20 743 315 428 (TSB || soogens 526 
NVASCODSIN G.c.ccceecuce se! g 19 24 987 537 450 117 139 45 
District of Columbia...... BR bees ot 4 113 61 5D i Bees Q1 
INGWaNlOX1COmec ccc. cn =. TW: eee Mees a! 50 25 P| cagoec QD eeee ae | 
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aSex not reported 
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statistics of schools for boys and girls. 


Number of students. Libraries. Property, income, &c. 
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in all cases. 
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TABLE VII.— PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Detailed statistics of preparatory schools will be found in Table VII of the appendix. 
Prior to 1873 these schools were not separated from those for secondary instruction. 
The following is a comparative statement of the statistics of these schools, as reported 
to the Bureau, for 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876: 


1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 
MIUMIDeIIOL INStILNLIONS sence cmeeecee tice seeeecc cess ee eee 86 91 102 105 
Miinmberol InstRuctors. 2 so seere eee cece ncaa. scene eee 690 697 746 736 
WNjom ber of students soceseceeee ese ae ee cisinsa1s © cette s leer 12, 487 11, 414 12, 954 12, 369 


These preparatory schools are another class also doing the work of secondary in- 
struction, but having special reference to the preparation of students for admission to 
our colleges. In some instances they are a part of the college organization. 


TABLE VII.—Summary of statistics of preparatory schools. 


Number of students. 
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alIneludes 234 students unclassified. 
b The table contains the names of 8 schools from which no statistics have been received. 
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TABLE VII.—Summary of statistics of preparatory schools —Continued. 


Libraries Property, income, &c. 
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TABLE VIII.—SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN. 


Statistics in detail of schools for the superior education of women will be found in 
Table VIII of the appendix. The following is a comparative summary of institutions, 
instructors, and pupils, from 1870 to 1876, inclusive: 


1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876, 
Number of institutions........cccecceconne: 30 136 195 205 209 222 225 
Number of instructors.........2s0« nates see 378 | 1,163 | 1,617] 2,120] 2,285); 2,405 2, 404 
Number of students..........- oes Pe cas 5,337 | 12, 841 | 11,288 | 24,613 | 23, 445 | 23,795 | 23, 858 
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TABLE VIII.—Summary of statistics of instr 
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tutions for the superior instruction of women. 
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3 teachers not given. c Sex of 8 teachers not given. 
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Degrees conferred by institutions for the superior instruction of women. 
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In the study of these statistics many important lessons will be found upon the very 
surface of the tables. In endeavoring, however, to understand the comparative merits 
of the several institutions there should be careful consultation of their programmes of 
study and of the work actually accomplished by the several pupils in each. Whatever 
the improvements in superior instruction for women have been in the past, it is clear 
to a careful observation running through a series of years that improvement is stead:ly 
progressing. Woman has a larger participation in the instruction given in colleges 
‘first established exclusively for men; and those devoted solely to the purpose of im- 
parting to her this grade of instruction are increasing in their endowments, in their 
appliances, and in the thoroughness of their work. Vassar has been strengthened by 
the establishment of Wellesley and Smith; and no doubt, ere long, preparatory schools 
intended to fit young women to enter these colleges will come into existence, with am- 
ple provisions and able instructors. Having important bearing upon the value of 


diplomas given and the elevation of the standard of superior instruction for women, I 
may call attention to the 


HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


In his last annual report, the president of the university says: 


“The examinations for women, first held in 1874, have proved useful and will here- 
after be aregular part of the workof the university. Local committees were organized 
in 1875-76 for conducting these examinations at New York and Cincinnati, and accord- 
ingly examinations will be held simultaneously in the first fortnight of June, 1877, at 
Cambridge, New York, and Cincinnati.” 

The following paragraphs from the last university catalogue will indicate the char- 
acter of the examinations : 

“ The examinations are of two grades: 

“J, A general or preliminary examination. 

“TJ. Anadvanced examination for those who have passed the preliminary examira- 
tion. 

“Preliminary examination. 


“The preliminary examination embraces the following subjects: English, French, 
physical geography, either elementary botany or elementary physics, arithmetic, 
algebra through quadratic equations, plane geometry, history, and any one of the 
three languages — German, Latin, and Greek. 
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“This examination can be taken as a whole only by young women who are at least 
seventeen years old. It may, however, at the option of the candidate, be divided be- 
tween two years; and, in this case, the minimum age of admission is sixteen years. 
No candidate will, in any case, be admitted to examination on a part of any subject ; 
and no account will be made of a partial examination unless the candidate has passed 
satisfactorily in at least three subjects. If the candidate passes in three or more sub- 
jects, the results of the partial examination will be recorded by the university ; but 
no certificate will be given until the whole examination has been passed. 

‘Candidates who divide the preliminary examination will be expected to attain a 
somewhat higher degree of excellence than those who present the nine subjects at 
once. 


“Advanced examination. 


“The advanced examination is for young women who have passed the preliminary 
examination, and who are not less than eighteen years old. It is divided into five 
sections, in one or more of which the candidate may present herself. These sections 
are as follows: 

“1, Languages.— Candidates may offer any two of the following languages: English, 
French, German, Italian, Latin, Greek. 

“2. Physical science.— Candidates may offer any two of the following subjects : Chem- 
istry, physics, botany, mineralogy, geology. 

«3. Mathematics.— Candidates must present solid geometry, algebra, logarithms, and 
plane trigonometry, and one of the three following subjects: Analytic geometry, 
mechanics, spherical trigonometry, and astronomy. 

“4 History.— In 1877, candidates may offer either of the two following subjects: (1) 
The history of Continental Europe during the period of the Reformation, 1517-1648; 
(2) English and American history from 1688 to the end of the eighteenth century. 

“5. Philosophy.— Candidates may offer any three of the followingsubjects: Mental 
philosophy, moral philosophy, logic, rhetoric, political economy.” 

Candidates who successfully pass the examinations, receive certificates from the 
university. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN. 


A B has passed (passed with distinction) (passed with the highest dis- 
tinction) the preliminary examination, held at ——, on the —— of ——, 187-, under 
the direction of the Faculty of Harvard College, and is entitled to proceed to the 
advanced examination. 


, 


President. 
CAMBRIDGE, August 1, 187-. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
ADVANCED EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN. 
A B having duly passed the preliminary examination on the —— of 


——, 187-, has been admitted to the advanced examination in the section (sections) 
of ——, and has passed (passed with distinction) (passed with the highest distinction) 
the prescribed examinations in ——, held at ——, under the direction of the Faculty 
of Harvard College, on the —~— of ——, 187-. 


3 
President. 
CAMBRIDGE, August 1, 187-. 
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Notice of intention to be candidates must be sent to the secretary of the Woman’s 
Education Association, 94 Chestnut street, Boston, or to the secretary of the New York 
local committee, 60 Fifth avenue, New York, before April 1, 1877. A pamphlet, contain- 
ing full listsof books and specimen examination papers, and such further information 
as may be desired, will be furnished on application. 

Young women in narrow circumstances will be aided in meeting the cost of these 
examinations. Applicants for such aid should address the secretary of the Education 
Association or the secretary of the local committee as above, stating their circum- 
stances fully, the amount of help they need, the kind of assistance they would prefer, 
whether a remission of fees, a loan, or gratuitous board and lodging during the exami- 
nation, and inclosing certificates of scholarship and character from their teachers. 


TABLE IX.— UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


The following is a statement of the aggregate number of this class of instituticns, 
with instructors and students, as reported to this Bureau each year from 1870 to 1876, 
inclusive: 


1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 1874, 1875. 1876. 
Number of institutions. .........-ccccccsee: 266 290 298 323 343 355 356 
Number of instructors ...... Salneialainwialeien eters 2, 823 2, 962 3,040 | 3,106 3,783 | 3,999 3, 920 
Number of students...........--.0cc0-eeee- 49,163 | 49,827 | 45,617 | 52,053 | 56,692 | 58,494 | 56, 481 
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TABLE I[X.—Summary of statistics of universities and colleges. 
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TABLE IX.—Summary of statistics of 


Preparatory department. 
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x a 3 | Studentsin Students in| 3 
3 Students. a 4 classical | scientific | 
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States and Terri-| 5 | 8 ae | 2 | see) & 2 
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Alabama....... utes 71 WNlodewe 12) 23) 13 1131 OM ee ere eee ee oe 
Arkansas ........ 4 169} 128 41) 33) 38/__... Q20| 104 5 3} 4 
California........ 12) 18} 809) 549) 260, 123] 209) 758] 163] 831) 32 74 39 
Colorado .......-- te 4 eee eee ae ne ee eee ce ee AE jrreeee|- * 
SGOUNSCHCUGS <4. 0t (|. < othe c oa bnce tls oe tidecas|-<neretoc... 57| 856 824 5 67 
Delaware .......- 1 0 0 0 0 Oa 40pee oe ae ee 1 
Georgia... <tc 7 268} 191 TT BN eecpell sect, 50 488 286 12 } 
UIT OVS! es e's lc c=: « 28) 62) a3, 905) 2,536} 995, 793]1, 143) 117 244] 1,530) 750 140 332 35 
irrdiamarece. - 2 = li 4 1,444) 1,064 380) 594) 217) 320) 131) 1,307 693 oxy 250 11 
WOW Ai faneccosceu5s 18] 35) 2,348) 1,441) 907) 265} 261) 997, 144) 954 39 164, 117 6 
RAN SASieee ee enees 8 809 465) 344 88) 327) 100) 48) 167 30 3 
Kentucky.......- 15] 18 930) 729) 201) 216) 131)._... 944 902 256 23 7 
Louisiana . .....- 6 Som 217 le) 15. e. 2 t 34 54 . 5 il! 
Maine .........-. Ol we MAL A lr ee ABE Saeed Sw ae Some prea s|e ae | 30} 360, 305 13 3 
Maryland . ...... 8| 1 196 187 9 61 yale ae ae 98] 644 138 Bie Baeos (Loge 63 
Massachusetts...| 7 10 200) 200|..... PI soda! bBoae 113] 1,668 1,618 37 62 
Michigan ........ 9} 17) 1,239, 529) 356) 189] 262)... 114, 811) 6323 57 -¢168 34 
Minnesota ......- 6 412) 293) 119) 153 86, 99) 48 154 3 5 
Mississippi .....- 4 290) 246 44) 36] 69)..... 21} 189 3 3 
Missouri.......-. 18} 32 a1, 279 718 258) 431) 189)..... 171 921 281 46, 103 31 
Nebraska.......- |e 250 129, 121) 106} 82 ..... 13 92 4 a 
Nevada ........-- 1 31 15}, h6|..cse)2-. UE a. i ee ee ee Oe 
INewsiampshire..|| 01). sa. ese WS Ser ccee| sccct |e EW te ste 16) 249 | aN 
New Jersey.....- 4) 3 18 19 baa Be a Lt ee 58} 712 4 
New York....... 26| 71] 2,644) 2, aid 430| 983] 227)..... 449) 3, 015 51 
North Carolina .. 8 784, 624 160] 230) 238).... 54, 383 : 
Obidgw@ eee. .scc-- 32] 47) a2, 568) 1, 299 605{ 789! 711) 258) 239] 2, 220 293, 332] 42 
Oregons... ces. = 6 307 sal 138 62 STi. 21; 210 5 
Pennsylvania ....| 29) 46) 2,064) 1,503) 161] 767| 481|... .| 345] 2,242 24 
Rhodeplslandsscc|| LBL cea Se. BAR XS olcee Ue oe Meteo 16fy 219) 219))5 4. See eo ele 2 1 
Sonth Carolina...| 6] 4) 211) Qii..... 94] = 86]....- 38} 351 2 
‘Tennessee ......- 23] 33) al, 723) 1,149) 355} 341) 293)....- 157} 1, 029 15 
BR OXAS Seiceieie ce ce 9} 17 939 635) 304 12 45-25 65 457 ¥ 71 
Vermont......... See aes oe Bsooee SPR Sore IREEae sea 231) 169) loa) Nae aeiee 4 
Virginia ......-.. 3 16205 1628... 44, 11)..... 80} 998 3 
West Virginia ... 3 5 56 53 3 18 1615)..--% 25 164 nae 1° 
Wisconsin ....... 10] 28 @1,041) 824) 152) 368 366) 25 89} 689 * 82) 6 
Dist. of Columbia., 4) 15 Q54) 2549.2 ..- Si) V4 ee 36L8 152)0 SOG ey Ee ee ee 
Witwhvrecsssscosee Uae S20K) 78h 142[5 S35 22.8 Ce eh! Peed (bece se |Peabos Heeeed leooe = 
Total ...... "356 568 a28,128)19, 61,6, 6897, 147)5, 707|2, 109]3, 352125, 647,13, 404) 1, 455, 3, B45 1, 555,597 
a Sex not reported in all cases. b Also 37 sex not given. ¢ Also 63 sex not given. 


d@ Also 363 sex not given. 
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Many questions are agitated in regard to the administration of superior instruction,— 
some would have it altogether under the control of the State, others that of the church ; 
some would leave the course of study altogether optional with the students, others with- 
out any option; some would introduce coeducation of the sexes, others would exclude it. 
It seems to me that any unbiased mind will hardly observe the facts that are passing in 
review before this Office without a profound conviction that no procrustean plan can 
suffice to meet the demands of our civilization, and that what we need is this—great 
liberty, great variety, action by each the church and the state, and by corporations 
measurably independent and self-perpetuating. There may be evils in each, but there 
is greater security in all than in any one of the forms of administering superior instruc- 
tion. It is no doubt true that this grade of instruction is injured in some quarters 
by a multiplication of institutions; but a sound and well informed public sentiment 
will after a time correct any errors in the minds of those who have the money to 
endow institutions of this grade and of those who have the aptitude to organize them. 
The increase of expense to the student is here and there alarming, as it points to the 
larger and larger exclusion of those able and aspiring youth who have not the money 
at command to meet the required expenditure, but from whose ranks in all time there 
have come many of the foremost men in all pursuits. The State college with free 
tuition still offers them an open way, and suggests to privately endowed institutions 
that their method of securing the same class of minds is by benefactions that will make 
their instruction free also. The most serious increase of expenses is not connected with 
the administration of the college, but arises from those incidental expenditures now 
becoming common among the students themselves. No well-wisher of learning can 
contemplate these without alarm. College officers, parents, young men, and the public 
atlarge must unite their corrective endeavors. There are some questions, however, con- 
nected with the administration of superior instruction in connection with which there 
could no doubt be great improvement made in different colleges. Some of these may be 
enumerated, though space would not permit their discussion. First, the communication 
between the institution for superior instruction and its alumni; second, communication 
between the institution and the general public; third, the connection between the insti- 
tutions for superior instruction and those for secondary instruction ; fourth, the relation 
of the faculty to the board of trustees in the administration of the college; fifth, the 
duties that shall be demanded of the president, and what assistants he shall have; 
sixth, the relation of the teacher in this grade of instruction to the theory and prac- 
tice of education in the United States. 

What does college education accomplish? This question, so often raised, has re- 
ceived no full and complete answer. Evidently the most important considerations 
bearing upon it are to be found in the answer to the question, “What do college 
alumnido?” Even an answer to this question is beset with serious difficulties on ac- 
count of the lack of records. Many colleges have not a complete set of their own 
catalogues; and no one even of the older colleges has full knowledge of the career of its 
alumni. The necessity of some fuller information on this point was so keenly felt 
that early after entering on my duties here, inquiries were commenced looking to more 
definite results. The information that came to hand was worked up by Dr. Charles 
Warren, my chief clerk. In the midst of all the difficulties, it was found that the best 
opportunities for studying the facts were offered, at the time, in connection with Har- 
vard, Yale and Dartmouth Colleges and Wesleyan University. Information was there- 
fore collected respecting twenty-four classes graduated by Harvard, from the year 1836 
to the year 1859 inclusive, comprising 1,637 men; twenty-eight classes of Wesleyan 
University, from 1833 to 1860 inclusive, containing 681 graduates; the Yale classes of 1837 
and 1839 to 1843, inclusive, 1846 and 1848 to 1860, inclusive—twenty in all— compris- 
ing 1,920 graduates; and the twenty-four classes of Dartmouth College from 1837 to 
1360, inclusive, comprising 1,344 men. These 5,582 persons formed the basis of the in- 
vestigation.* 


* Published in the Circular of Information for March, 1872. 
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Where born.— Of the 1,608 alumni of Harvard College whose birth-States were known, 
nearly three-fourths were born in Massachusetts, and four-fifths in New England. 
Nearly one-half the rest were born in the Northern States, and nine in foreign coun- 
tries. More than one-twelfth of the graduates for the twenty-four years were born in 
the South. Twenty-five States and some foreign countries are represented in the list. 

It is not known where 234 of the 681 graduates of Wesleyan University were born. 
Of the 447 known cases, more than one-half were born in the Eastern States; nearly 
all the rest in the Northern States. Nearly one-sixth of the number known were born 
in Connecticut, another sixth in Massachusetts, and more than one-third in New York; 
so that these three States produced two-thirds of the graduates. 

Of 1,894 Yale alumni, more than one-half were born in the New England States, and 
more than one-third ia the other Northern States. Nearly one-seventh of the number 
were born in Massachusetts, and more than one-fifth in New York. Less than one- 
third were born in Connecticut. 

Of 1,327 Dartmouth alumni, more than one-half were born in New Hampshire; less 
than 100 were born out of New England. 

Of the 5,276 cases thus reported, more than twice as many were born in Massachu- 
setts as in Conneciicut ; New Hampshire produced more than Connecticut; about five- 
sevenths of the whole number were born in New England, and nearly one-eighth in 
New York. Four men born in Connecticut went to Harvard, and 9 to Dartmouth, 
while 254 born in Massachusetts and 34 born in New Hampshire, went to Yale; 84 
New Hampshire men went to Harvard, and 209 Massachusetts men went to Dartmouth, 
and abort 77 per cent. of college bred men born in Vermont went to Dartmouth. 

Age at graduation.— Of 1,630 Harvard alumni whose ages at graduation were given, 
seven-eighths graduated between 18 and 22. The youngest graduates were 16 and the 
oldest 31; nearly three-tenths of the whole number graduated at 20. The youngest 
average age of any class was 19.82 years ; the oldest average age was 21.85 and the gen- 
eral average for the whole time was 20.65 years. 

The graduation age of only 451 Wesleyan graduates was given ; the general average 
was 23.05 years. 

The average age of the youngest class was 22 years, and of the oldest 26.8 years. 
Seven-ninths of the graduates were from 20 to 26 years old. Nineteen graduated at 30 
and over. 

Of 1,907 Yale alumni about seven-eighths were from 19 to 25 years old; nearly 400 
graduated at 20. The general average was 22.06 years. Less than 1 in 100 graduated 
at 30 and over. 

One thousand three hundred and eighteen Dartmouth alumni had at graduation a 
general average age of 23.57 years. The highest average age of any class was 24.15 years, 
and the lowest 22.83 years. Seven-tenths of the whole number graduated between 21 
and 26. 

On comparing the graduation ages in these four colleges, the Dartmouth and Wes- 
leyan alumni appear to be the oldest and the Harvard men the youngest; of 750 who 
graduated under 20, 453 were at Harvard, 204 at Yale, 70 at Dartmouth, and only 23 
at Wesleyan; of 142 who graduated at 29 and over, 8 were at Harvard, 34 at Yale, 40 
at Wesleyan, and 60 at Dartmouth. Of the 5,306 alumni tabulated more than 364 per 
cent. graduated at 20 and 21. 

Percentage of deaths.— Of 1,637 Harvard alumni, 310 were dead, being about 19 per 
cent. In the earlier classes of the quarter century, one-third, and in the later years, 
one-sixth of the members had gone. The proportion of deaths in each class was not, 
however, regular in proportion to its position; the class of 1848, for example, had been 
unfortunate, while the class of 1855 had lost very few. 

Of 681 Wesleyan alumni, 119, or 174 per cent., were dead. The classes of 1853 and 
1856 had lost only one member each. The class of 1836 had lost only 12 per cent. of 
its members. 

Yale lost nearly 20 per cent. of her 1,920 tabulated alumni. The class of 1858 had 
lost only 9 per cent., and that of 1855 only 10 per cent.; the three earliest classes had 
lost 32 per cent. each. 

Twenty-two per cent. of Dartmouth alumni were dead. The classes suffering most 
severely had lost 38 per cent., and those suffering least 8 per cent. 

On comparing the percentage of deaths in these colleges with each other, we‘see that 
that of Wesleyan is 2 per cent. less than that of Harvard, 3 per cent. less than that of 
Yale, and 5 per cent. less than that of Dartmouth. The records of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity were, however, so imperfect as to materially vitiate this conclusion. 

Age at death.— Of 307 Harvard alumni whose age at death was given 69, or 21 per 
cent., died between 20 and 25; 83, or 29 per cent., died between 26 and 30; 59, or 19 
per cent., died between 31 and 35; 50, or 18 per cent., died between 36 and 40; 21, or 7 
per cent., died between 41 and 45; 16, or 5 per cent., died between 46 and 50; and 4, 
or 1 per cent., died between 51 and 53. 

Of 53 deaths out of these 307, 27 were in battle or from wounds received in action; 
15 from diseases directly contracted in the service; 1, an army officer, was d:owned 
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at sea while on a health furlough; 1 died two years after resignation from causes not 
specified, and 9 had died after the war from causes which do not appear to have any 
connection with the service, though included in the Harvard army roll. 

Of 119 dead alumni of Wesleyan, the ages of 57 were given, viz: 8 between 23 and 
25; 7 between 26 and 30; 11 between 31 and 35; 15 between 36 and 40; 6 between 41 
and 45; 3 between 46 and 50; and 7 between 51 and 55. 

Only 263 per cent. of the known deaths occurred at or before 30 years of age; and 
while the Harvard table showed only 6 per cent. of deaths after 45, this table has 174 
per cent. after that age. 

The ages of 372 Yale graduates at death were also known. Of these about 16 per 
cent. died between 20 and 25; 28 per cent. died between 26 and 30; 233 per cent. died 
between 31 and 35; 164 per cent. died between 36 and 40; 8 per cent. died between 41 
and 45; 54 per cent. died between 46 and 50; and 3 per cent. died between 51 and 59. 
Here 42 per cent. died at or before 30 years of age and 8} per cent. after 45 years. 

Of the 288 Dartmouth alumni whose ages at death were known there died 163 per 
cent. at or before 25; 294 per cent. between 26 and 30; 182 per cent. between 31 and 
35; 172 per cent. between 36 and 40; 102 per cent. between 41 and 45; 44 per cent. 
between 46 and 50; and 2? per cent. between 51 and 56. 

Further study of the ages at death of the 1,024 alumni thus enumerated develops 
the fact that the numbers who died increased every year, till between 25 and 30 we 
have the first maximum loss. The mortality then decreased gradually till 34, when 
there began a sharp increase, culminating in the second maximum loss at 38. The top 
of the third wave, if the expression be permissible, was at 47-49. After this age the 
deaths decreased in number gradually to the end of the table. 

From this it seems that a good many young men die shortly after completing their 
collegiate and professional studies; that another fatal period comes after the strenuous 
aud exhausting labors of early manhood, and a third soon after the sun of life passes 
the zenith. 

Much of this loss in the first decade of post graduate life depended in these classes 
on the war; but there is a large number apparently caused by injudicious study and 
violation of other hygienic laws during and after college life. 

Ages of the living.—Of 1,320 living Harvard alumni whose ages were known the 
average age for the 24 years was 42.42 years. The average ages of the classes decrease 
pretty regularly from about 55 years in the earliest to 354 years in the latest one. 

The age of 395 living Wesleyan alumni is known. ‘The class of 1833 averaged 61 
years; the class of 1860, 334 years. The general average was 45.24 years. 

The average age of the 1,520 living Yale alumni was 43.09 years. The class of 1837 
has an average age of 554 years; the class of 1860 an average age of 334 years. 

The 1,036 living Dartmouth alumni had a general average age of 45.20 years. The . 
class averages range from 57.14 years to 34.85 years, 

Of these 4,271 living alumni the average age in general was almost 44 years. There 
are no ages which so thoroughly unite strength, health, activity, and endurance in 
brain work. 

It was also observed that the average age of the Harvard class of 1849 was very 
close to the average age of the Harvard alumni represented. The Wesleyan class of 
1850 was pretty close to the Wesleyan average. The Yale class of 1851 and the Dart- 
mouth clasy of 1849 were also near the respective general averages of those institu- 
tions. 

This indicates that a college class from 20 to 22 years after its graduation is a fair 
representative of the best portion of the alumni of the college then living. — 

Average time after graduation.—These 5,295 alumni had, on an average, 19.44 years 
each after graduation, or an aggregate of more than 100,000 years, for work. 

The colleges thus return to the community, in exchange for the wealth diverted to 
their endowment and support, a body of trained workers whose powers, exerted in 
every department of life, make themselves everywhere felt in the active work of the 
world, thus adding to the material prospeiity of the country. Nor should it be forgotten 
that these seats of learning foster and encourage that intellectual life withous which 
no nation can hope to acvance or long endure. 

Occupations of college graduates.—T he occupations were given of 622 Harvard graduates, 
of 570 Wesleyan graduates, of 1,772 Yale gr:duates, and of 1,254 Dartmouth graduates, 
Of these 4,213 alumui there were about 26 per cent. clergymen, 334 per cent. lawyers, 
13 per cent. physicians, 132 per cent. instructors, and the rest were engaged in various 
kin«s of business,—journalism, commerce, manufactures, &c. 

Nearly 453 per cent. of the Wesleyan alumni were clergymen; more than 403 per 
cent. of the Harvard alumni were lawyers; of the Yale men 34} per cent. were lawyers, 
and 234 per cent were clergymen. 

The medical alumni of Harvard outnumbered the clerical, and Dartmouth showed 
more of them than Yale. 


It will be understood that these numbers were compiled in the winter of 1870-71. 
In addition to the inquiries in answer to which the above results were reached, 
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others were addressed to these colleges for the statistics of insanity, crime, and pauper- 
ism among the college graduates. 

From Dartmouth no answer was received. 

The secretary of Harvard writes: “ We have no means of answering the inquiries 
contained in your letter.” 

President Porter answers for Yale: ‘So far as my knowledge at present extends, not 
more than eight of the academical graduates of this college between 1836 and 1860 
have become insane, while none are known to have been convicted of crime or to have 
become paupers or dependent on the public for support.” 

President Cummings, of the Wesleyan University, writes: “I know of no one of the 
alumniof Wesleyan University who has become insane; none who are known to have 
been convicted of crime; none who have become paupers; none who have become or 
are dependent on the public for support.” 

Another inquiry was designed to show where our college students in the year 1870~71 
came from and where they matriculated.* The table given below shows in parallel 
columns, first, the number of collegiate students matriculated in each State and Ter- 
ritory ; secondly, the number who resided in each State and Territory; thirdly, the 
number who attended colleges in their own State ; fourthly, the number who attended 
from other States, or the non-resident attendance; and, fifthly, the number who at- 
tended in other States, or the resident non-attendance. 


* Published in the Circular of Information for March, 1872. 
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Number of college students attending— 
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As a test af the estimation in which the opportunities for superior instruction 
afforded in each State were held by those interested the foregoing table excited much 
interest. Had time and other duties permitted, the investigation would have been 
repeated during the present year. 


Statistical summary of number of students in institutions for superior instruction, (not in- 
cluding students in preparatory departments.) 
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Statistical sur:mary of students in classical and scientific preparatory courses. 


Number preparing for 
classical course in 
college. 


Number preparing for scientific 


course in college. 
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Summary of college entrance examinations in 1876. 


Name. 


Judson University ..... 


Pierce Christian College 


St. Mary’s College...... 
College of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. 
Carthage College -..... 
Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 
Ewing College ......... 
Knox College .......--. 
Lombard University... 
Shurtleff College......- 
Wheaton College 
Indiana University .... 
Indiana Asbury Uni- 
versity. 
Northwestern Chris- 
tian University. 
Earlham College....... 
Ridgeville College ...- 
Parsons College.-.....- 
Cornell College 
Central University of 
Iowa. 
Tabor College... ...... 
University of Kansas. . 
Concord College.....-.. 
Bowdoin College ....... 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 
Amherst College....... 
Boston College .....--. 
College of Liberal Arts, 
Boston University. 
Williams College 
Kalamazoo College. .... 
Carleton College ....... 
St. Louis University . .. 
Washington University 
Doane College.......-. 


Location. 


Judsonia, Ark .....--. 
College City, Cal.....- 
San Francisco, Cal.... 
Santa Ynez, Cal ...... 
Carthage, Ill... ...... 
Evanston, Ill.......... 


Ewing, Il 
Galesburg, Tll......-.. 
Galesburg, TIll......... 
Upper Alton, Ill ...... 
Wheaton, Tll.....--... 
Bloomington, Ind..... 
Greencastle, Ind...... 


Irvington, Ind........ 


Richmond, Ind 
Ridgeville, Ind .....-. 
Fairfield, Iowa....---. 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa..... 
Pella, Iowa 


Tabor, Iowa 
Lawrence, Kans .....- 
New Liberty, Ky ..... 
Brunswick, Me 
Baltimore, Md........ 


Amberst, Mass ......- 
Boston, Mass ......... 
Boston, Mass .......-. 


Williamstown, Mass.. 
Kalamazoo, Mich ..... 
Northfield, Minn...... 
St. Louis, Mo........- 
St. Louis, Mo......... 
Crete, Nebr...... oats 


a9 were conditioned in natural science. 


b Not required. 


Total number of candidates. 


Number rejected for 


Number admitted. : ; 
deficiency in— 


| > RS 
Conditioned in — ie Ee 
; a |2 
d = | 
S 60 an (aa 
2 D & |ee 
pa - | oO Le: eh oS 
a SB lg | Ole |e 
j=) om at eal ist 
oO Bi ag Be) =| g 
i | S'S, &| Ss iae 
5 .| Biles Rl blink 
2 ‘e ad oO fy 8 ae] co fe 6? 
ce nee HME) Wee § Ale|S}sle 
=o |S) eo ilewe 1 SNe ae 
Figlola Ls Hlo\aleae 
BoC ee 5 3| 8 | (a) 2 1 4 5 Q 
eta cee ene eel crates 100 60 1.63 hd 7; eee peers 
Credible | (ety) |e a iis} 
Sia. Sele oe nae Mere cies 0 0 O Wc alee << 
20} 2] 0] 3 0) 3) OW) 4ano 4 
25 | 21 os W100)] MEeeeaieoee bese Beas] boca 16 
11 By 6) Gees oee eae Se Wh Bel A 
VW 6 0 6 OR 32 0 2 0 @ 
10 3 i) 0 5 pes 0 0 
24 3 3 ALY US oe ease! eo) mel se S 2 
13 3 1 Bo) ee RM EBRD lls ooo 
40 | 14 0 8 0 0 0 3 3 3 
43 5 5 3 8 ae bOee Seed 4osellasco 
TOON ZO US Wc. nner be oa. Be 6 Weeee 
17 2) (b)| 3 1 5 0 Q 0 5 
eel By ahod||Eaty Poseeelmacd b eecllbeey soaniloooc 
2/18/16} 6|...... a) 1} @}....) 2 
Q5 5 3 0 | 9) Q 1 iB 0 0 
ay) | Se a) | Raed cee 4 OW. 2 NSF. alee 
16 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
41} 10 6 D1 | (eee eeteccs! ees) bee boSollecos 
60} 2] O| 17}...... SU) OO EO alee 
14} 11 GAS). cece 1 1 8 Bc 3 
13 | 37 | 24) 59 49. Ab) Sees ee 17 
18] 0} 0} O OP. AAR of Sole 2 a sees 
Q7 Oe ae 5 1 1 1 OSS. 
@36 | 24) 29} 20 BiG) Same oer ears eiooe 6 
vi 0 3 4 0 1 1 1 0 1 
1 0 Q 3 2) 0 0 0 0 
20 Ie. SDE 2) GPR Byles 
3 iy 0 1 1 1 0 1 


¢39 applications for admission were from graduates; 115 from undergraduates; 59 were accepted 


and 95 not accepted. 


d11 also were admitted to a “ partial course,” being disqualified by deficiencies in one or more stud- 
ies for the regular course. 
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Summary of college entrance examinations in 1876— Continued. 


Name. 


University of Nebraska 
Dartmouth College .... 
Rutgers College........ 
College of New Jersey.. 
St. Stephen’s College... 
St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity. 
Hobart College ..... ace 
Madison University ... 
Cornell University..... 
College of the City of 
New York. 
College of St. Francis 
Xavier. 
University of North 
Carolina. 
Trinity College ........ 
Baldwin University.... 
St. Xavier College 
Kenyon College........ 
Denison University.... 
Marietta College....... 
Oberlin College ........ 
Urbana University .... 
Philomath College ..... 
Dickinson College...... 
Pennsylvania College .. 
Thiel College 
Haverford College ..... 
Franklin and Marshall 
College. 
University at Lewis- 
burg. 
Allegheny College ..... 
Westminster College. .. 
Western University of 
Pennsylvania. 
Washington and Jeffer- 
son College. 
Brown University ..... 
College of Charleston .. 


a Number deficient ; no student was rejected for a single deficiency. 
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Location. 


Lincoln, Nebr 
Hanover, N.H .......-. 
New Brunswick, N.J..- 
Princeton, N.J.......- 
Annandale, N. Y ...... 
Canton, N. Y.....-..-- 


Geneva, N. Y ........- 
Hamilton, N. Y 
lthacaywNever scenes 
New York, N. Y 


New York, N. Y 


Chapel Hill, N.C...... 


Trinity College, N.C.. 
Berea, Ohio........---- 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gambier, Ohio ......-. 
Granville, Ohio........ 
Marietta, Ohio ........ 
Oberlin, Ohio.......... 
Urbana, Ohio.......... 
Philomathb, Oreg 
Carlisle, Pa .......... 

Gettysburg, Pa........ 
Greenville, Pa ......-.- 
Haverford College, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa......... 


Lewisburg, Pa ........ 
Meadville, Pa......... 
New Wilmington, Pa.. 
Pittsburg, Pa 


seeeeseaer 


Washington, Pa....... 


Providence, R.I ...... 
Charleston, S.C .....-- 


b Conditioned in history. 
c Conditioned in geography. 


Number rejected for 


Number admitted. : : 
deficiency in— 


Conditioned in— 


examination. 


Total number of candidates. 
raphy. 


Without conditions. 
Mathematics. 


Latin. 
| Two or more subjects of 


Greek. 
History and geog- 
Latin. 
Greek. 
Mathematics. 
| History and geography. 
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Summary of college entrance examinations in 1876— Continued. 


Number rejected for 


2 Number admitted. nee : 
Ms deficiency in — 
@ rf # 
3 Conditionod i aks 
3 onditioned m— a 2 
a a Sie 
a 8 ep bb 2d 
Name. Location. oh & 3 8 \'s-3 
. i eS wy | 2 gj | 152 
a! & 2is eb S| les 
Ale 2 ee @| (88 
3 pe ~ € - 3c 
i} Ss ; 5 AS G = Pm | py 
° ° ei oO) - s | ad eG w oe 
a a Sy onan 2 aAiwo |] 4a] 9 
A | F/R iS/a/H |Alo| ali le 
University of South | Columbia, S.C ........ 31 13| 18 O| 18 0} 0) a Ho Oo Oo 
Carolina. 
Newberry College.-.... Walhalla, S.C .......-. 26 13) 4] 5| 4 Oo; 2} 6] 7] 0 8 
East Tennessee Univer- | Knoxville, Tenn .....-]...... 16); 0; 1] 5 Dy 21 33 16 eo hee 
sity. 
St. Joseph's College....| Brownsville, Tex....-. v(t?) Ree ae, ve OA 8 35 45h oct ee! [teteleeeel eee 
Southwestern Univer- | Georgetown, Tex ..... cl oe 42138), 51 | 420. .248:.2 0 5 eee 
sity. 
University of Vermont | Burlington, Vt..-..... 40 15 | 6] 10} 12 2} 2] 2] 0} 0 2 
and State Agricultn- 
ral College. 
Roanoke College....-.. SAleUN, Vile ae saeco ae= 52 31} 9113] 21 9/10] 6] 13] 4] 17 
West Virginia Univer- | Morgantown, W.Va..| 14 5/ 2/ O| § 2/ 0} 0] 0} O 0 
sity. 
Lawrence University ..| Appleton, Wis.--...-. 23 5 | 10) 48 73... oD eee ee eee a 
Beloit College.......... Beloit, Wiseeeeeesccese| 27 10 TOWEL |) ain 5 ren Sey Sil ole 
University of Wiscon- | Madison, Wis...-..... 95 57} S| 2] 4 3] 2] OO; O| O 0 
sins 
Ripon College.......... Ripon, Wis...-.2.-.20) 8 o/; 4] 1] 1 3/ 1] 0; 0] O il 
Taal occdebeccet) ES Eee eee ian ed 4, 262 |2, 115 |539 [430 120, 


744 | 415 |120 |155 ii 66 | 343 


TABLE X.~-SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE, 


The following statement shows the number of institutions and departments of this 
class, with instructors and students, as reported to this Office, in each year from 1870 
to 1876, inclusive. The numbers under 1873, 1874, and 1875 include the national Mil- 
itary and Naval Academies. 


1870. 1871. 1872, | 1873. 1874, 1875. 1876. 


ree | ennennennon | —ameerenneemerens | came —enenenes | ee | eects | emer 


Number of institutions.......---.- Se eee 17 41 70 70 72 4 45 
Number of instructors........cececeee Bete ars 144 303 124 749 609 758 793 
Number of students .........-- veeeee wsccoee| 1,413 1 3,303 | 5,395 | 8,950] 7,244] 7,157 %, 614 
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TABLE X.— Part 1.— Summary of statistics of schools of science. 


Preparatory depart- 


Scientific department. 


a 
ment. 2. a 
4 3 
Students. Students. 5 2 
S o 
a : a cay 
States. 3 g s | 3 5 2 
a oe; EME fee a | ste 
Ee es ie es SN en 
3 ss = is n = a ba 
: et eB Sipe le 
ost Eg H r= ga E g 
4 Spaces) I Fel es az | 2 
Alabamsa........-006.] 1 fa-oe- [i wancce-[---2--- 6 78 24 QU ko el| eee 2 
Arkansas .....-.----. 10 GGL. Zee... 1 478 | owe 
California.....-..----. 33 126 13 3 0 0 
(COORG coaAsanseoool| (HU eéeocalesaoaaad bedoce ds] sodooecd scooccnellscossoss|laccoagos |Sodatodsllosnocone 
Connecticut ....-...- 32 188 12 30 27 1 
Delaware ......------ 7 33 |..-.0-.- 1 20 le eoeeee 
IHIGEG scanoecenooned| (IE bGsecelsaaocead bocoadrs lsusecacel Saoconns loscsooselacoussed boosa5odlbanooonc 
ROU ET lone anon s:- | 2 J-weee. 3 Go| aac merec | serecrers are 219° sees 
PUMINOIS <2. cccsnn cues 24 ee) looouccan Gieaesc. ese Peer 
Toh i i Os re 1 16 1 1 | 0 0 
Manvisue secretes icinice x 16 273 293) | eveetsterae 0 0 
KQDS88 ...-20cccnneee} Lhe cece-|--neeee-[eeeenes- 16 SIS)! Geepacorlscanuae ¢ 0 0 
BSCULUCKY ccccce cece] L Yewneec|iccwecws|e=--55-- 10 OS eee see ice crea a D00i zea eee 
Lonisiana...........- 5 65 50 i ee 0 
MAIN Gites csc clcccssin ss 8 91 7 A cae |! |S aes be peer 
Maryland........---- | g Ut Lk ees | (eer 0 
Massachusetts ....... 44 243 93 26 0 7 
DVinichioamsnectestca se 12 151 10 5 0 0 
Minnesota .........-. Jeteiee! 4 i) 1 SON Reece erence ye 
Mississippi .......... 0 Beene Been ee er Steet | Sen 
WORK Ce Scapa sooecee| ll t2 \ipooans 16 20 31 DUD eects ee ears 
ENG DTAGIS (occcn cannes 5 AD | Pecteec ac |leaeie notee ewer merle cu eae 
INeVadareeermeccccesy) Lal (el) cen 2 Se) Yacceces | occurs etree rowan | estetsetee Wate crete cites | ere 
ew ampenire....-) 1 l.sosssbebeeseos|-eeseos 12 QA | cee n sistas! sretenie toh 12 Q3 
New Jersey.......... 14 42 2 0 40 0 
Ne waNlOLk Joceece v2: 42 201 10 14 (c) 0 
‘North Carolina ...... 9 50 gig eae 943 | pam iS 
OO esees eee ees cic 12 49 100 UM haégsso6elloasdcase 
Ogg ee OLR cones 6 00 eee 
Pennsylvania........ 11 a eee iW eee (ea - 
Rhode Island ........ 1 RD Tee Bea aciloasdoom 30 eecees c 
Semi MCanOlmass..2sc\0)  L [aeeeee leone coe s|eecee cc 4 100) I oie enc | ose s eh eeew cc ctpemecac ce 
Tennessee .........-- 12 104 18 2 Pa | arene 
IEEE eee 6 60 OU | eee Rec e cease a. sce 
Vermont ...... ...... 8 24 3 1 OFM ease 
RAT PUN daeaine. ccc ==. c 25S |< cece cclennecnn- OZ ie secem 
vest VWingigiae.-----| @b jen [osc eee er lane wee dtl vac erineepen: eel cmice cet: tf) 0 
VITECOISI, oaoconooe dH lhe "ALN Gseanalleaasased Seoooucdleconeaed | ADUUOHEH © pouscuellaoooocod oceans d 4 Gacnds : 
otal 5 2.2 406| 3,349| 440} 104, 1,797 31 
MmceMithitary Acadia 0d |-s2.-.|--<1-02.)a eee SUN) 305fh. eA Se. aS Oe 
U.S. Naval Academy. 65 345 0 0 0 0 
Grand total ...... 44 (es?) 528 | 3, 999 | 440 104 | 1,797| 31 


a College not yet established. 
b Not fully erganized. 
c Reported with classical department. (See Table IX.) 
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: TABLE X.— ParT 1.— Summary of statistics of schools of science—Continued. 
Libraries. Property, income, &c. 
ieee (he PE Whe [se Tee 
Sis o Bs 8 3 ene | 3 
el 2 2 e o aI = oe ee 
a>) S S| Ta Q =) 2 a a) 
States. SOE |S .1s8& Sy Ae a og og 
"a |S)" 2) 5 & = Ula s |) ecules 
Sa)se|se| &- Sg Se Ee | a 
sete |es] 3s “ 3 Be | oo 
2 & id 2 3 o & 5 FE ote day te 
ae |e°| 28 | 8 - |e |e" leg 
Ai 4 A b <4 ee eee 
Alabama ...... -..--- 3, 000 S104 AsGooae $100, 000 $253,500 | $20, 280 $2, 000 |....---- 
Arkansas .......--.-- 560 12 0 300, 000 130, 000 10, 400 1, 977 | $11, 240 
@ahfornia..---..---'-- (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) | BNE. ceee ce cn|scsecetrt ee 40, 000 
WOlOT Ad Omer ee ee ee ee eM te slate = sles M tote crore Di ceaicle cell aslo seioemaisie||scciemiac cee WBsteccie'c stele cll cel etepeterem L semesters 
Connecticut ...-..... OF OOON Pte ere me. eal eeree erect 280, 123 17, 000: |. 0+ cess q dl atteceieiets 
Delaware ..........-- (2) ee (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Oni gears e e See 2 wade. o- .. ec ol Mece wien |e cecemescees |seedseees eee senes Tene ope o cee d Ise Godoac 
Gerais o0 TOGO £5 AMR owe nee 80, 000 45, 000 3, 500 350. see 
Mlinoistescee see. os” 10, 600 600 |.......-. 741, 104 319, 000 32, 543 b7, 938 6, 645 
in dianiaeeececnceeceee 1, 050 5300 0 239, 695 310, 000 20, 313 0 11, 000 
TOWaeeoae cicieee wwe cclss 4,500 | ........ 0 485, 202 900, 000 40, 000 0 23, 000 
RANISAS vers cisisiaiele cle cies QECOOMMES er ah ae ees 131, 791 238, 10L 20, 490 0} 15,300 
IRGTIGIO RY | Goonapusss lboosoceDed B455e54 Nees 200, 000 165, 000 OF 900 |ecccewiee ae 0 
Louisiana,..........-. 300 29 0 | 40, 000 196, 200 13, 734 0 0 
Maine gmerceicicics c=’ 2, 641 Oral | Nasser 125, 000 134, 000 Hig OG AG erste eretaete ae 8, 500 
Maryland...........- ONE eet 1, 500 100, 000 100, 000 6,700 | 13,895] 6,000 
Massachusetts -....... 3, 433 50 337 9795, 000 903, 000 39, 478 ol, 000 12, 000 
Michitanjees.. ..ccc. 3, 700 250 300 195, 803 235,773 | 16, 850 0| 14,393 
Minnesota ........... (a) i@) Oe. (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Mississippi .......... : SUIS eee eee (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Missourl........-..-. 1, 491 52 eee 43, OW) s.ceneesea ce 1,500 1,000 | 10, 000 
Nebraska ............ 200 20 0 20, 000 0 O |nassasccaps cere 
EC i ee eet Nemes | eae ee- SMO A. cell Meco oo | Gauci coaeas'| pedece sce wen[etecw secre. sien so aale eee 
New Hampshire ..... SOON tte cies ete 200 120, 000 £0, 000 4, 200 150 900 
Nc Wonca | ves a cere SAMA chs call Seco ccs |eeuweas woes 116, 000 6, 960 |...-.- Bed 0 
New York .......... (a) Cn | baa (2) (a) (a) (a) (2) 
North Carolina ...... 500) cee -e 7G Ie RAP eee 125, 000 7, 500 PEOLURY II|b5 coco6e 
OlIO Wee eerie coe oe. 1, 000 TOO) Nye omer 500, 000 500, 000 30, 000 0 0 
Ore DOU cee enc wiies Se lee See e-N eeen os TO00Meeweceiseees |Seoceses solos cee w----| 5,000 
Pennsylvania........ 1, 900 100 | 1,700 532, 000 500, 600 30, 000)|... .cc2. 5 SNe eee 
noe msland. oes coe de. 3 vee oA UN Ne wesc ccce cc cs|tcsaceeeeees 50, 000 3, 000.) 252 o22e eS 
South Carolina...-ci)4...22-o4Ne..csl..0-0c<. 10,000} 191,800] 11,508 UME Reece 
Tennessee .........-. (a) (a) (a) (a) 396, 000 IDE TE) |lasogoocabl 0 
Mennseeent ss. sees 0c ce SUN Be | ees on 150, 000 174,c00 | 12,000\|0.2..22- 4 eee 
Wermont oc... ces. +t (a) (a) (a) (a) 0 0 1, 350 0 
Moigaiity nee eee ad 500 MNF... 250 295, 000 287,000 | 32, 658 920 | 15,000 
NGG, WE me SA al eee ||| ey ere bm en mer Merb rem |! | Ros 3 
AOS TST one cane oa (\aeee ae All UE i ee | | ee, eee, «Mercer oe, (Ome mn Eo 
Total .......0.0<- 45,925 | 2,484| 5,237| 4,990,595| 5,829,497] 410,858] 82, 785 
U.S. Military Acad’y | 26,000| 604 |........|..---------. fi Fe S| [re es Le ie as 
U.S. NavalAcademy.| 18,171 493 |.....-. 3, 000, 000 0 0 0 
Grand total...... 90,096 | 3,641| 5,237] 7,990,595| 5,829,497] 410,858] 82, 785 | 178,978 


a Reported with classical department. (See Table IX.) 
b From incidental fees and room rents. 
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TABLE X.— Part 2.—Summary of statistics of schools of science. 


S eters 


Preparat d - aR a : 
einen Scientific department. me Ite 
ment. = 3 
Ss D 
i & = 
Students. 6 Students. Ss | 3 
fo) oOo 
5 3 3 a |i 
States. Ss a @ = 3 3 | om 
= | 2 | &€ | &a) a | 32 
Fa A S 3 a 2 ax | ay 
g | 3 ; | so Ss ee Wee a tie 
Sle < 5 B, Sates 20 ae 
a Be = g ro ) = Es a = 
=} 2 a is SI mH a = S 5 
A A a Fe oO Re; ia va 4 |A 
SM OLOTAUU sco esccencacoaes 51) ea Slice a cemeia. Breage 10 44 3 peaseoey dnceas| Soatc C 
SONA IN yc sees acine-o oscuro | Cal) Boom. | eoeee BS cc cece) wccecs We SI Ee eee 
Massachusetts ........---- SNe eters oe | ee 44 160 a) 3 20 q 
MVINGSOUTI ccc ssc ee ceee es 1 0 0 17 41 6 4). 0 10 
New Hampshire .......... ) 0 0 0 23 ft) | bogoooceleandaend 'boasog| boone 7 
INGW, J CTS6Y onc. casesceses 2 | 35 0 24 128 6 G10. 4. ee 32 
BNEW GOLKe@eooeee ne cece ccd BN Moats: Bcoeees| bagaoous 74 | 1,068 eh (FH anaes) baaooc 
(ONG sspcSemeee eee oerener ee 1 Q 20 eee ee sare eee! Serie! | Gems aa oacac 
Ore (nee eee ecce cass oe 4 1) see | Ae AAS) DESOmE || Mpeacerer Becoared | laooencce losacecee MEY ee. 
DODMSS VOM Acc ene anaes a oy) Cee eee Pe ee 34 302 16 ae 10 
RVei OM Qytemece cc sc acee aed Cy A ee Ul ee eh ee 15 202 | deeiaatous eteieissa arate 50 4 
Mgt al oncecssekces.-' a0 19% | 55 11 241 | 2,025 67 | 26} 5 | 63 
Libraries. | Property, income, &c. 
RQ am fo} A a. 7 2 + ct ~~ oO 
#ala [gg| 2s | | 4, 1/82 (a8 
al 12; , sh Bey om a om Pas) 
States. >S5 (35; § 5 a) ig eS or i 
o se aed Ss op ts &o 8 (=) ent 1 © —— 2 Ry f= 
we |O2 ol a # e.— sg * © dg 24 ee 
oo Q ome ae aos id ts Sy oh Su te 
m= & 2 Re oO co. Ss S om S i) om fl “= 
a 2me 7) eae ee E 2 Se SS3/3 9 
Bie Boe "2 & a = a ome | 8m 
A Len) on A dd > <q Lal a ae i A 
Colouadoreee ceo ec es cose 101 Da aeeeepe PGR UNG oceeroas gmccsancace $138 | $3,5 
HOD ae age ceeeee aaa || aeee Ol |G Se eee, | ee cee P $186. O00W igs « oes 2cf news. SR eee 
Massachusetts ...........-- 6, 200 O0T esses ce 225, 000 581,189 | $79,958 4, OUD fae eielele'e 
GIR EOUE oe SOOO COCHOUBEEAE] | AMEE Ae a4 (SS eee| besocene O55 O00UM 3. oe. hee ree 3, 000 0 
New Hampshire .........-. 2, 000 30 | 1,500 3,000 | 175, 000 10, 500 4° J60 Mee cess 
New al OTSEY ..scennceeceo cet, 5, 000 200n eera. a: 430, 000 | 700, 000 44, 000 PS ROSOM Geert 
MGW OTN nice ca'c'setiose «te 12,500 | 300 ]-....... 2 OOOPOO0M ES. ce cee We ose cle leer QB OOO em. cee = 
UNG. Ee ane YP € |e Mier eee |, 150, COO R22. -2- 22 errs eer se as |.8 eee 
CACC Benen | Tamme Ot U8 Te) a oeeee |p keeemes || See oe | Pres eee | |S ae 
BCMA VIVANIA scccce wanes ccd 33, D00MME O00) | Pesce. 4 300, 000 30, 000 O00 Remae eee eee 
RVAITLOUN Qieicmie oe \sioesiceiccc sat 5, 000 500 1, 200 390, 000 40, 000 2, 400 17,000 | 25, 000 
Tint et ee | 64,301 |2,075 | 2,700 | 3,619, 000 i, 712,189 | 138,858] 75,653 28,500 


a Not yet fully organized. 


The task imposed upon the colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts, founded on 
the congressional grant of 1862, is rarely understood. Having nothing in their estab- 
lishment antagonistic to classical culture, designed at discretion to comprehend all 
learning when established independently, or to harmonize with all other culture when 
associated as a department with institutions previously established, they are intended 
undoubtedly to furnish the opportunity for instruction in the direction of science, tech- 
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nics, and industry-in this country. The institutions founded by this great grant came 
into existence after colleges of literature had secured a measurably well defined position. 
The term “American college” conveyed a fairly distinct idea, Institutions of secondary 
instruction, known as high schools, academies, and preparatory schools, had come into 
existence subordinate to the college and conducted with a view to fitting persons 
for admission to it. The college also, in a sense, opened a career to those who grad- 
uated. In a word, the problems in regard to the position of the American college, 
either in reference to subordinate instruction on the one hand, or special instruction 
or entrance upon the practical duties of life on the other, were settled. They had only 
to go forward. True, other demands had been for some time springing up in the 
direction of science and industry; and some persons at'least saw clear evidences that 
the American college in failing to meet these demands was not increasing its alumni 
in proportion to the increase of population. The sentiment that had been struggling 
to meet the demand for additional superior instruction, though conscious of the neces- 
sity for an enlarged or modified curriculum, had little life, almost no experience, and 
struggled amid the greatest difficulties. However deficient education was in certain 
methods or in certain sections of the country, there were States whose systems left only 
a small percentage of the population wholly without instruction, and the disciplinary 
power of the methods of instruction was the very best, especially in the higher depart- 
ments of learning, after the mind had sufficiently matured to receive the largest bene- 

fit from the combination of the lecture with study or the abstract methods generally 
~ prevalent. The colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts, so far as they were 
expected to meet the new demands for instruction in science, art, and industry, as they 
entered upon their responsibilities encountered (1) a vast amount of opposition from the 
old order of things; (2) that condition of affairs in which there were no schools organ- 
ized to fit persons for admission to them and no well defined career open to their grad- 
uates; indeed, the whole problem of scientific and industrial education was commit- 
ted to them in all its vast extent, from the highest scientific connection down through 
all its grades to its application to the lowest forms of industry. 

The solution of this stupendous problem was too much for institutions of a single 
grade. The intelligent judgment of the country required that this scientific and 
industrial training of theirs should hold a rank equal in elevation to that of the 
classical college. The men who were to solve this problem in the management of the in- 
struction were necessarily drawn from those who had received their training in the 
established colleges. They had therefore to inform themselves, instruct the public, 
encounter the antagonisms of classical learning and those misconceptions of the 
several leading industries, such as agriculture, mechanics, and mining, each of which 
desired to monopolize the entire educating force of these new institutions or depart- 
ments. The farmer especially, in his increasing sense of the need of greater skill, was 
dissatisfied if every alumnus of a new college did not return to the plough. Amid the 
diverse difficulties, reasonable and absurd, that sprung up, there arose early rumors 
of misappropriation of funds or of the lands granted. In some instances, it is to be 
confessed with regret, the facts disclosed proved that the rumors were well founded; 
but the most rigorous investigations that have been made on these points result in the 
conclusion that whatever malefeasance occurred, preceded the organization of the insti- 
tutions, or at least of the faculties charged with the instruction under the grant. 

The summaries of facts presented in these annual reports show remarkable progress. 
The solution of the great problem committed to these institutions has around some of 
them begun to develop results to the satisfaction of reasonable observers. The older 
classical colleges have found their endowments and numbers holding good, and in 
many instances increasing. Indeed, a careful study of the figures will undoubtedly 
lead to the conclusion that superior instruction has, by taking up this department of 
instruction more closely related to the sciences, arts, and industries, regained the hold 
that it was losing on the public mind, while in several instances these new institutions 
or departments have so dealt with great questions of science and industry in their several 
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localities, that the farmer, mechanic, miner, and engineer are beginning to understand 
how this instruction is related to their several industries, and to cherish and endow it 
and send their sons to the institution where it is imparted. State legislatures have 
occasionally come to understand the obligations to make appropriations in their behalf, 
and to commit to them scientific questions of State interest relating to mines, to 
geology, to standard weights and measures, the diseases of plants and animals, and 
the sanitary conditions of human life. 

Very properly, they seek to offer free tuition to the studious and rising sons of pov- 
erty. Some people have believed that these when educated would return at once 
to some form of manual industry, and, if the alumni could not be traced to the farms 
and shops, there has been a disposition to condemn this instruction as a failure,—which 
is unjust in the extreme. It should be remembered that the poor young man’s educa- 
tion, whether classical, scientific or industrial, is his capital. The supreme spirit of 
our civilization requires him to make the most of it. If he can do this on the farm or 
in the shop he undoubtedly will; and he undoubtedly will not unless the demand for 
his services there is sufficient to pay him as high a price as he can obtain for them in 
other pursuits. The young man of wealth who graduates at a college of agriculture 
and inherits an estate, may more reasonably be expected toreturn and use his acquired 
knowledge and training in directing its industries. 

Moreover, the preparatory departments adapted to fit persons for admission to these 
colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts, are established and call for teachers 
trained in the direction of the sciences and industries. It will undoubtedly prove true 
with us, as it has in other countries, that the great problem committed to these insti- 
tutions will reach its final and satisfactory solution only by the establishment of a series 
embracing several grades of instruction, in which the influence of the highest scientific 
work will be brought down through all the grades of scientific and practical life to the 
very lowest. 

Attention is invited in this connection to the following statements respecting agri- 
cultural and technical schools in certain foreign countries. 


PRUSSIA. 


Prussia maintains four Royal Academies of Agriculture, at which both the theory and 
practice of farming are taught during two years, at a cost to each student of less than $40 
a year; instruction is given in political and rural economy; in the management of trees 
and woods; in the mode of manufacturing sugar, beer, bricks, and draining tiles; in 
mineralogy, geology, botany and chemistry, with experiments and excursions; and 
lastly, in mathematics, trigonometry, land surveying, practical mechanics, veterinary 
surgery, rural law, the history of the country, and constitutional law. Excursions into 
the most interesting districts are common. The persons who attend these academies 
are those who have to make their living by their own farms, commonly of small ex- 
tent. For amateurs, a less practical course is provided at institutes connected with 
the Universities of Halle and Berlin. There are nineteen provincial schools of agri- 
culture below the academies, subsidized by the state to the amount of about $10,000, 
and generally taught by some large farmer, assisted by the neighboring apothecary, 
schoolmaster, and veterinary surgeon. There are also numerous special schools for 
particular branches, such a8 market gardening and the cultivation of meadows and 
woods. The care of fruit trees is taught in one hundred and thirty-four schools in 
the ancient provinces alone. 

The system of paid instruction is extended by the employment of itinerant teachers, 
who go from village to village criticising the cultivation and giving advice about rota- 
tion of crops and the most suitable kinds of manure. The state also maintains seven 
experimental institutes of organic and agricultural chemistry, which, on different 
soils and under different circumstances, are testing and completing the theories of 
Liebig, and improving the quality of the artificial manures of commerce. 

Finally, there are 519 voluntary agricultural associations which, by conferences, ex- 
hibitions, and prizes, assist in spreading information. 
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The Higher Weaving School at Chemnitz is an institution intended by scientific instruc- 
tion and practical exercises to train workmasters and manufacturers for all kinds of 
weaving, as well as to impart to young men who will devote themselves to the manu- 
facturing trade, either as buyers or sellers, an accurate knowledge of manufactuting, 
and thus the ability of estimating the merchandise. For this purpose the school has— 

1. One shaft room, with 22 hand looms, and all auxiliary machines for spooling, 
shearing, &c. 

2. One Jacquard room, with 16 Jacquard machine looms and 2 machines for stiffening 
by gumming, spooling wheels, chenille machines, &c. 

3. One machine room, with steam engine and boiler; seven looms of English and 
German construction, some with Jacquard machines; one hand weaving loom; one 
spooling machine, and one beam loom. 

The course of instruction covers one year, in two terms and classes. Instruction is 
given from 8 to 12 a. m. and 2 to 4 p. m. daily, four times a week. Each lesson is at 
least of two hours ; in the morning, generally of four continuous hours. The first term 
(of six months) embraces the following exercises: 

1. Lectures on weaving material, two hours. 

2. Lectures on construction and systems of the various hand weaving looms, and of 
the auxiliary implements, two hours. 

3. Free hand drawing (outlines, designing of patterns) and chromatics, @heas of 
colors,) four hours. 

4, Analysis of pattern, making of cartoons, and calculation of the respective stuff for 
hand and Jacquard weaving, with the appropriate instruction in finishing (appretiren) 
and the machines for it, eighteen hours, 

5. Exercises in shaft weaving, six hours. 

Second term, (class :) 

1. Composition of patterns for hand and Jacquard weaving, four hours. 

2. Lectures on mechanic looms, and on the auxiliary machines for mechanic weaving, 
four hours. 

3. Continuation of analysis of Jacquard stuffs, velvets, gauzes, and ribbons, eight 
hours. 

4. Drawing, four hours. 

5. Exercises in weaving on looms of various construction, twelve hours. 


FRANCE. 


The government sustains in France for instruction in agriculture, &c., the following 
institutions: 

Three agricultural] schools, with 22 professors and 142 students; 

One horticultural school, with 10 professors and 41 students; 

Twenty-seven farming schools, with 135 professors and 800 students ; 

Three practical schools of agriculture, with 21 professors and 90 students. 

All these schools are state institutions. The regular pupils have to pay a small fee, 
but a large number of farmers (not included in the above number of pupils) attend the 
lectures free of charge. 

The object of these schools is, first, to induce young people to devote themselves to 
farming and gardening, and, secondly, to introduce the best methods of agriculture 
and horticulture into the country. 


WURTEMBERG, 


This country has the following agricultural institutions: 

1. The Agricultural Academy of Hohenheim, with 25 professors and 76 students. 

2. The popular agricultural evening and Sunday schools, with about 25,000 adult 
pupils, (males and females.) In these courses the best methods of agriculture are dis- 
cussed, and all facilities are offered to the farmers to put in practice what they have 
learned at school. These schools are free. 
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3. The schools for vine culture. These are of recent date, and admit only day scholars, 
who have to pay a small tuition fee. Number of pupils, about 40. 

4. The popular libraries. The different localities in rural districts have established 
popular libraries, especially for the use of farmers and mechanics. Their number is, at 
present, 691, and the number of volumes 100,775. Books relating to agriculture and 
industry are the most numerous in the collections, 


DENMARK. 


Farmers’ high schools.—The first school of this kind was founded by Professor Flor, in 
the little village of Réddling, in Northern Schleswig, (now belonging to Prussia,) in 
the year 1844. The benefits of this institution were soon felt, and similar schools were 
founded in all parts of Denmark; at present their number is between70 and 8&0. They 
have hitherto been entirely supported by voluntary contributions and the school fees 
of the students, the latter amounting to about $25 per term. But of late the govern- 
ment, recognizing the high importance of these schools, has granted an annual appro- 
priation of $7,000 for their better support. These schools are intended for adults of the 
rural districts, and the age of the students ranges between 18 and 30 years. 

All of these schools are well attended, and are exercising a most beneficial influence. 
The course of instruction embraces the following subjects : 

General and Danish literature, general and Danish history and geography, chemistry, 
natural philosophy, zodlogy, botany, orthography, arithmetic, free hand drawing, level- 
ling, surveying, singing, and gymnastics. 

No text books are used, everything being treated by lectures. The pupils are never 
examined, and no lessons are recited; but it entirely depends on the student himself 
how much and what he wishes to learn. There is always a well selected library in con- 
nection with these schools, which is open for the use of the students. The course of 
instruction lasts six months, and it is a frequent occurrence that students will go 
through the course twice, and even three times. The spirit pervading these schools 
aims at a development of sound practical thought, and endeavors to cultivate a whole- 
some enthusiasm for all the higher and nobler interests of mankind, and to awaken an 
independent national spirit. 

The general course in these schools is this: 

Instruction commences at 8 o’clock a. m., and is opened with singing and prayer. 
The first hour of the morning is devoted to the reading of Danish authors. During the 
second hour, history is treated; at 10 o’clock there is an intermission of half an hour; 
after this there follow writing exercises and essays on given themes; at 12 o’clock, 
dinner ; at 2 o’clock, instruction is resumed, and lasts, with an intermission from 5 to 
6, till supper time, at 7 o’clock. 

Quite recently similar courses of three months have been instituted in different locali- 
ties for grown up girls of the lower classes. In these schools, more attention is given 
to housekeeping, needlework, gardening, &c. 


BAVARIA. 


Bavaria has 3 higher industrial schools, with 46 professors and 189 students; 260 
professional evening and Sunday schools, with 827 teachers and 14,501 pupils; 947 
special agricultural courses, with 18,260 attendants; a school of forestry, with 135 stu- 
dents; and 4 higher schools of agriculture, with 76 professors and 315 students. 

All these schools are supported by the state and the local governments. 


RUSSIA. 


Russia manifests great interest in the establishment of agricultural schools. As 
early as 1824 a school for such instruction was established at Marjino. Soon afterward 
a school for instruction in bee culture was instituted. The government expends about 
$200,000 annually for the support of regular agricultural schools and evening classes. 

Russia has also very good schools of arts and trades, the most prominent of which 
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is the school of Moscow, founded in 1775, under the reign of the Empress Catharine IT. 
At its origin, it was designed to fit poor children for mechanical pursuits. Since 
that date, however, it has been expanded in aims and resources, having for its present 
object the cultivation of constructing mechanicians and skilful technologists. 

The entire course of study occupies five years; it is divided into a theoretical and 
practical course (elementary in character) of three years and a special superior course 
of two years. 

The school includes, besides these several workshops, a very large laboratory for 
technological operations and for chemical analysis, a museum of models and of me- 
chanical apparatus, collections of raw materials used in manufacture, and valuable 
scientific and technical library. 


SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATIONS, ACADEMIES OF SCIENCE, ETC. 


It is deemed proper to present here, as a sort of appendix to the summary of the sta- 
tistics of schools of science, some of the leading statistical items respecting the more 
important scientific associations, academies of science, &c., in the United States. Sixty- 
three associations, academies, &c., furnished replies to the inquiries sent out. Of these, 
fifty-four report a total membership of 20,851; thirty-five reporta yearly income amount- 
ing to over $84,437; fifty-one report libraries numbering together 206,444 volumes; 
forty-four together report 227,710 pamphlets in their libraries; and thirty-two report 
that they have together published in the last five years 47,575 pages (mostly octavo) of 
“proceedings ” and “ transactions.” The table also shows the number of meetings held 
by the several associations, &c., each year, the average attendance at the meetings, 
and titles of publications. 

Eight of the associations are of a national character, and hence have no local habi- 
tation. : 

Sketches of the organization, work, and distinctive aims of these associations and 
academies must be here omitted for lack of space. 
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5 
2 Name. & Secretary. 

: c 
as) (=) 

E 2 
A a) 

1 3 J 4 

1 | American Association for the Advance- 1848 | Prof. Frederick W. Putnam, 

ment of Science. Salem, Mass. 

2 | American Dental Association...........|.ccceeccee dactnecues 1860 | J. H. McQnillen, M. D., D. D. 

S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
3 | American Medical Association .........|..cccocececccecccace 1846 | J. M. Toner, M. D., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

4 | American Philological Association .....|.......-.ccce-eceee- 1869 | Prof. Samuel Hart, Hart- 

ford, Conn. 

5 | American Public Health Association ...|........--cccecccecs 1872 | J. M. Toner, M.D., Wash- 

ington, D.C. 
6 | American Social Science Association. ...].......c-. BAP ROHAGAC 1865 | F. 3B. Sanborn, Concord, 
Mass. 

7 | National Educational Association. ......]-..00. ccececccneccce 1870 | W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio. 
8 | National Prison Association of the |......-....c..ccceee 1871 | Rev. E. C. Wines, D. D., LL. 
United States of America. D., New York City. 

9 | California Academy of Sciences ........| San Francisco, Cal.|.----- A. B. Stout, M.D. .25222..28 
10 | American Oriental Society ..... Benereane New Haven, Conn.} 1843 | Prof. William D. Whitney .. 
11 | Connecticut Academy of Arts and | New Haven, Conn.| 1799 | Prof. Edward 8S. Dana....... 

Sciences. 
12 | The Waterbury Scientific Society....... Waterbury, Conn | 1868 | H. F. Bassett,vice-president. 
13 | National Academy of Sciences.......... Washington, D. C.| 1863 | Prof. J. E. Hilgard, home 
secretary. 
14 | American Electrical Society ...........- Chicago, Ill ....... 1874: | I Wi J0n08i2<- onc eceence see 
15 | Chicago Academy of Sciences ........-- Chicago, Vliet es. ss) ceen an Selim H. Peabody ........... 
16 | Chicago Astronomical Society .........- Chicago, Ill .-..... 1863) | PEs Colbertecececeeee cee seers 
17 | Chicago Electrical Society ..... Se eais Chics vo: Teese cctese ces [oe eeteeeeei ees eee eet eee 
18 | Evanston Philosophical Association ....] Evanston, Tll...... 1866 | H. M. Bannister....... BARDS 
19 | Indiana Scientific Association..........- Greencastle, Ind ..| 1874 | J. W. Harris ........... sewer 
20 | Scientific Association ..... Re eet Richmond, Ind....| 1875 | Lucian B. Case....-...... secs 
21 | State Archwological Association of In- | Richmond, Ind....| 1875 | Lucian B. Case.............. 
diana. 
22 | Academy of Natural Sciences .......... Davenport, Iowa..| 1867 | J. Duncan Putnam.........-. 
23 | Iowa Institute of Science and Arts..... Dubuque, Iowa ...| 1869 | Asa Horr, M. D., president .. 
24 ' Academy of Science ......-...... ABODE WA WIONCE, Kian wee! coe stat acctere oie ciciseie ete cleisieisteies cjneieieiers 


* Circa = about. 


a$5 annual assessment. 


b Life members. 


ce There are 6 honorary 


e Since 1875; none were printed before, but photographs 
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for 1876; from replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education. 


: Meetings. Library. Publications. 
ewec@ ese: | a | 
A F 4 6 et og a) e S 
6 > | S| & 2h] os lee Titles. 
a) he by a — ba q ho i en! 
a SA foe 5 | SS | es 
meee ee | Be: 
A Zi “| 4 A A Ai 
a: 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
*ca. 950 1 | ca. 350 |ca. $3, 500 (1500) 3,000 | Proceedings, vols) XX, XXI, 
XXII, XX, NY ey, 
(8vo,) and Memoirs, No. 1, (4to.) 
74 1 (31 | ee | eee ee 750 | Transactions. 
6, 000 1 | ca. 550 (a) 400 500 4,149 | Transactions. 
228 1 033 Catal toc ae oe cee ee ggg | Transactions and Proceedings. 
ca. 300 | ea. O0MNiea. 1, 50001. .5-005c--|.2.2ca ces 1,115 | Public Health Reports and Papers. 
333 2 50 | ca. 3, 000 312 2, 000 | ca. 1,200 | Journal of Social Science, Nos. 5, 6, 
7,8; Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence of Charities at Detroit and 
at Chicago. 
b68 1|ca.300} ca. 475 |..... ee 2c ac ae, 1,600 | Proceedings. 
ca. 300 1 150 | ca. 4,000 300 1, 000 2,500 | Transactions or Reports. 
ca. 200 ih [bere ety LAA RE ss 3, 500 1, 000 580 | Journal,vol. CX, part 2; vol. X, part 
1,and Proceedings. 
120 9 90 600 700 0b. a 576 | Transactions, vol. I, part 2; vol. IT, 
part 2, (with 18 plates.) 
40 24 ca. 9 480 160 0 0 
692 2 95 3, 000 0 hi |. ee Proceedings, vol. I. In the last 
: five years, 198 papers on various 
branches of science were read 
before the Academy by members 
and published in scientific jour- 
nals appropriate to their sub- 
jects; the number of papers read 
before the Academy by members 
since 1863, was 433. 
110 1 cs) kee LOO! ower 120 | Journal. 
230 93 40 0 1, 500 1, 000 0 
150 1} c2.12 700 654 546 0 
Sacodacr 12 G1 aeeseen Oo Baaterioric acpoe secre 0 
61 10 2) 4 AN te Statens oe ata l See te ere Sieve eee oie acc oess 0 
31 18 12 40 100 BID llescoooaace 
61 22 (Q)® |Sececeecss 128 13 0 ‘ 
46 ! 2 90 CU RAS ee hee 14 | Minutes and constitution. 
130 45 13 300 343 200 e430 | eProceedings, vol.I and part of vol. 
II. 
50 |<. essoe- bee. cee 500 1, 500 22 000gr. cee neer 
members and 13 foreign associates. d 25 at quarterly, and from 180 to 200 at weekly meetings, 


of archeological objects had been published since 1873, 
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Statistics of scientific associations, academies of science, §c., 


Number. 


34 


46 


a Does not include corresponding or honorary members. 


meetings. f The trustees meet quarterly. ~~ g Also extra meetings for lectures and papers, at 


3 

fo 

7 

a 

a 

Name. Place, 

Sy 

Cams 

° 

s 

3 

R 

1 2 3 
New Orleans Academy of Sciences...... New Orleans, La..| 1853 
Portland Society of Natural History ....| Portland, Me...... 1843 
PMOPK INStittt@mancesmeceseiseccices ce =o Saco) Mereserersrr 1866 
Maryland Academy of Sciences. ........ Baltimore, Md ... | 1868 
Marviandnstitutercececccceeeese sess cs Baltimore, Md ....| 1847 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences.| Boston, Mass...... 1780 
American Statistical Association......- Boston, Mass...... 1241 
Boston Society of Natural History.....-. Boston, Mass...... 1831 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society....| Boston, Mass...... 1829 
Migsex ENSTILULG 2oosnse cen ccssceescs anes. Salem, Mass ...... 1848 
Peabody Academy of Science ........... Salem, Mass ...... 1868 
The Worcester Lyceum and Natural | Worcester, Mass ..| 1852 

History Association. 
St. Paul Academy of Natural Sciences..|} St. Paul, Minn ....| 1870 
AcaAgemy Of SCICNCEs---.2+-0+<0s0eeeo 5: St. Louis, Mo...... 1856 
Burlington County Lyceum of History | Mt. Holly, N.J....| 1859 
and Natural Science. “ 
Newark Scientific Association .......... Newark, N.J ...-- 1875 
Albany Institute........-...----- -Goscor Albany, N. ¥...... 1324 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences ..... Buffalo, N. Y.-....- 1861 
American Ethnological Society .......--. New York, N. Y ..; 1842 
American Geographical Society ........ New York, N.Y ..} 1852 
| American Institute of the City of New | New York, N. Y¥ ..| 1829 
York, 

American Institute of Architects....... New York, N. ¥ ..| 1857 


‘| Edward Burgess 


Secretary. 


4 


Gustay Koln .......-.--09e" 
John M. Gould.............. 
John T. G. Nichols........-. 
Rey. E. A. Dalrymple, 8. T. D 
James Youne).. ce. +> seer 
Josiah P. Cook, jr 


Hamilton A. Hill 


Robert Manning 


George M. Whipple......... 


Prof. A. 8. Packard, jr., M. 
D., director. 


Thomas A. Dickinson.....-. 


J. Fletcher Williams........ 
Nathaniel Holmes 


Edward Braislin 


eeree0 esees= 


Walter S. Nichols.........- 
AGENNDATA Ti Preec ccc cece meets 


Charles Linden, librarian... 
Dr. Charles Rau 
James Muhlenberg Bailey .-. 
John W. Chambers, librarian 


vb There are monthly meetings of the 
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in the United States for 1876, §-c.— Continued. 


Meetings. Library. Publications. 
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Vigne ad a $200 3, 600 T0009 Cee wader 
24 5 600 £00 4, 200 0 
40 1S) IE cee 400 300 0 
20 il eee 600 800 12 | Address at the dedication of the hall. 
pee A Me See Se | 1G, 438 hewn as cscs 0 
12 Q1 11, 000 16, 000 2, 000 3, 982 | Memoirs; Proceedings; and Com: 
plete Works ot Count Rumford, 
vols. II-1V. 
4 15 ca, 215 1, 400 |c.25, 000 ]......-.-. 
c16 c50 Proceedings, Memoirs, and occa- 
13,000 | 10, 000 3, 500 2,563 ; 
d24 di2 3 ’ , sional papers. 
ca. 24 } eca.50 1, 000 2, £00 300 1,537 | Transactions for 1871, 1872, 1873; 


1874, parts 1 and 2; 1875, parts 1 
and 2; constitution and by-laws, 
adopted July 3, 1875; Catalogue of 
Library, 1873; and schednies of 
prizes offered in 1871, 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875. 

24 60 2, 500 30,655 | 105, 408 1,300 | Bulletin; Historical Collections of 

the Essex Institute; priced cata- 

logue of publications. 


seccceee PUMP = te | eccesn 1, 000 300 4, 443 Reports of the trustees, 1-6; Me- 
moirs, -IV; American Natural- 
ist, vols. V-LX. 
10 20 5390 150 SOOM ee cores an 
g12 | gea,15 200 178 173 0 
poadaallsoocacek 11P4 llosoooeenes Ps, TEMS |lsoaoeodase 625 | Vol. IIL of the Transactions, Nos. 1, 
2, and 3. 
11| o2,12 100 2, 000 500 0 
Canim Chr e0 epee sees =o 0 0 
18 29 1, 000 6, 600 | 600 vols. 960 | Transactions, vols. VII, VIII; Pro- 
ceedings, vol. I, parts 3, 4; vol. 
I, part 1. 
SoD CROH |b bee eee 0 1, 500 TAU eee 
ere ce AN (Ca. 21 ee oe. ac 300 1, 000 0 
Boo5Gd ‘ocooGeSd| PEE CeEG SSee Osea VORO0OE esc cca st We cen cc an 
4| oa.75 18, 121 10, 649 | 300 vols. 1, 203 } Transactions, 1871-72; list of pre- 
and 3,418 miums awarded in 1873, 1874, 1875, 
1876. 
UWS eae 1, 800 66 2, 500 278 | Proceedings of the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 


8th annual conventions; Fire. 
proof Floors Compared. 

board of managers. cGeneral meetings. d Special meetings. e About 30 at the business 
which about 200 often are present. -— h Also monthly and special meetings of the board of trustees, 
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Siatistics of scientific associations, academies of science, §c., 


Name. Place. Secretary. 


Date of organization. 


1 2 3 4 


American Society of Civil Engineers ..| New York, N.Y .-| 1852 | G. Leverich...... pee eeeee 


48 | New York Academy of Sciences........ New York, N. ¥ ..| 1818 | H. Carrington Bolton, A.M . 


49 | Poughkeepsie Society of Natural Science.| Poughkeepsie,N.Y| 1874 | Edward H. Parker, librarian. 
50 | Cincinnati Society of Natural History...| Cincinnati, Ohio ..] 1870 |......-.--.-.2.. ee eew eens eee: 
51 | Kirtland Society of Natural Sciences ...{ Cleveland, Ohio...| 1869 | S.G. Williams ........ goeeee 
52 | Tyndall Association of Natural Science.} Columbus, Ohio...| 1870 | Albert G. Farr.............. 
53 | TheSoc’y of Ornithologists and Odlogists.| Toledo, Ohio...... 1276 | E. H. Fitch, (pro tem.)....... 
54 | The Toledo Society of Natural Sciences.; Toledo, Ohio...... 1870) Mo. Witch 2222 scsce ee eee 
55 | Linnean Society of Lancaster, Pa ...... Lancaster, Pa..-.. 1€62 | D. H. Geissinger ....... Seer 
56 | Delaware County Institute of Science. ..| Media, Pa......... 1833 | Anna M. Walter............ 
57 | Academy of Natural Sciences .......... Philadelphia, Pa ..) 1812} Edward J. Nolan ........... 
58 | American Philosophical Society......... Philadelphia, Pa ..| 1743 | M. Lesley..... cece nceemeet 
SOalpuranklininstitute...<...sseneece-n-se Philadelphia, Pa ..| 1824 | J. B. Knight................ 
60 | Pennsylvania Horticultural Society..... Philadelphia, Pa ..|...... As W. Harrison. .....cce.==- 
61 | Reading Society of Natural Sciences....| Reading, Pa ...... 1869 | D. B. Brunner .........----. 
62 | Wyoming Historical and Geological Soc’y| Wilkesbarre, Pa ..| 1858 | Edward L. Dana..........-. 
63 | Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, | Madison, Wis..... 1870 | John E. Davies, M. D....... 


and Letters. 
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Meetings. Library. Publications. 
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under name of Journal of the 
American Soc’y of Civil Eagineers. 
36 32 1, 500 3, 000 1, 000 954 |Annals of Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory in the City of New York, vol. 
X; and vol. XT, Nos. 1-8; Proceed- 
ings of the Lyceum of Natural 
History in the City of New York, 
ist series, pp. 150-300; 2d series, 
pp. 1-156. 
25 12 200 119 125 150 | Proceedings, part 1. 
coe ieee fe: 850 900 150 ewes. a8 ; 
24 | 8 500 437 225 367 | Proceedings of Cleveland Academy 
of Natural Sciences, 1845-1859; 
Alaska; Facts about the Now 
Northwest, Capt. J. A. Henriques, 
U.S. N.; Notes on some Brazilian 
. Ants, Theo. B. Comstock; Theod- 
atus Garlick, M. D., on the Hy- 
bridization of Fish. A Remark- 
able Life History, and its Mean- 
ing, (Salpa,) W. K. Brooks; Gey- 
sers of Yellowstone Park, Theo. 
B. Comstock. 
20 15 156 ca. 100 ca.50 0 
12 Oa ease 0 0 0 
15 | bye eeeseacer ca. 300 100RPeece aces Catalogue of the Organization, Con- 
stitution, and By-Laws; A Lec- 
tureon Butterflies ; The Descent of 
Man ; Geology of the Manmee Val- 
ley; The Rapacious Birds of Ohio. 
LOA Gaels |Peeee cane 250 200 0 
12 25 400 1, 800 300 24 Centennial History of Delaware 
County. 
52) ¢a.45 1, 200 30, 000 35, 000 2,101 |Proceedings and Journal, with 97 
plates. 
20 We ec ce css s 20, 000 15, 000 2, 234 | Proceedings, vols. XII, XIII, and 
XIV; Transactions, vol. XIV,part 
3, sod vol. XV, parts 1 and 2. 
wise ties 10 | ca.135 |..... Goooo| We WO) | GeSaqasese 4, 320 | Journal. 
12 ca.9 0 800 200 0 
52 10 125 156 242 0 
12 20 0 (3, 000) 0 
2 HOO |Beewtcs see's 120 500 1,000 | Transactions, vol. I, (1870-’72;) vol. 


IT, (1873-'74;) vol. IIT, (1875~'76 ;) 
and Bulletins. 


aTo November, 1876. 
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TABLE XI.—SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the number of schools of theology (in- 
cluding theological departments) reporting to this Bureau each year from 1870 to 1876, 
inclusive, with the number of professors and number of students: 


| 1270. 1871. | 1872. | 1873. | 1874. 1875. | 1876. 


Number of institutions. <..... cesses cee. cciee 80 94 104 110 113 123 124 
Number of instructors... 2.0 cccenc cncccccee: 339 369 435 573 79 615 580 


Mrmiber ot students ..2c2.<s-ssecersce- sce oe 3,254 | 3,204 { 3,351! 3,838 | 4,356 | 3, 234 4, 268 


TABLE XI.—Statistical summary of theological seminaries. 


Number of | Number of | Number of 


Denomination. seminaries.| professors. | students. 

oman @ atnOliGmemececisies see ctele bodcondasuenosoccooadassaccdssseade 18 112 879 
erotostany Episcopal <- 2.22... 6s.we cs ccss eacsc0 SOA SAMO see eweeeeaes 17 62 267 
Peres Oy LOLI sce tees lancet sacdncie' cc asnassenesenecceorecceea an 16 78 624 
aa Ul Serete mad oa tena ckceen ee ede ne ee sccsee wae eoceemeeeeeciea sa 15 68 702 
MGW boca Nemesis eeseca seaiecis seisieisisioc sceisisecinisicisicissisieicnieloeveieree teat 14 46 354 
Congregational ..... pee een ecees es BONS BHSr SO Ona ror cncacoagteacer 8 59 341 
MietnoCuist LM piscopal o.6-<coceocsseseemeceesccan= AGS ecnoncnenocnc 7 no 370 
Cristiane scsseesenccicesseces meeneseecine ceeeinncece peuicadoabe: 3 6 82 
MUCTOPME -5- ow ceccs ss weeeuees Ko cuals Moe cennuuinaseecsceemesceses 3 8 67 
Wmited Presbyterian .2..-.c<s--<<a-neus eee ee oe eee serene vee cesma 3 11 79 
Cumberland Presbyterian .......ccceencacee Gvatoesoceousccesnce a: 2 7 48 
res Wall Baptist ....2...-.-.2... Sacmaseuagueuceceses cece ccm see. 2 4$ 
Methodist Episcopal, (South)....... Sscwe Secu sistceecleiecemeneeest 9 6 74 
WinkecCtanignwaeccceos cerlecwescccce cclescic/ac casicisnissiecieetecciseeceacs » 10 94 
Pr orommet (MULCH) ~ ce cinueccccuens coe eaneeese okchwccecseccee senses 2 9 49 
WimiviersanSteo ns. coc secs ce as senece: scene Per attidesiense seueeesaseee 2 8 58 
erican Methodist Episcopal. ..........s<ssenececcsssceecss scone: 1 3 6 
MOTNONITOwe seen ec es crocs eselecetecsescice ccs tae cceisiesccce samen 1 6 26 
Mlethodisthwesc2- ccc. csesseeces eeresniesiae's Danie see cities ecec ences 1 lleasotedocadslloasaccocas0e 
NIOTAV ID es eee Cte ann ce tees eecnce ccc cce tes ces cco etemces nec eneces af 3 34 
INGweUICLUS LleMenscemeece cater mcisc ces cisinceswieiwnae a (seciclesieiete siete 1 Dal | retetstete noogod 
Union Evangelical..... een mei a ee awee Sees e as ences APE SO CCR EES 1 5 30 
Unitarian ..... Ries celsciseecectsosels Rcccaee decceess ese soos cecmesee ss 1 7 17 
Waited Brethren 7s cecvcar ce celuw sce vceese bev oneeceeacwe cs wcncmer ces 1 3 25 

Total ence Sc eceec sees Deca seeterpaeae see men eee Seacteme 124 580 |. 4, 268 
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TABLE XI.—Summary of statistics of schools.of theology. 


rere cn cr a 


Students. Libraries. Property, income, &c. 
ro ve) 
o 2 Q . 
sa| F s : a 
ee 2 | 3 ¢ | & 
3) S 5 
- ai ®@ a ca q oe 
a Se 5 S 5 & © 
° i ao o a S oO aa 
States. So |B gels g = 8 
Balbo |e BlteSi¢g 3 2 3 S S 
mes |S 2 2 = n 3 se] 
Se ee | aihisee |) & S rg 5 S 
3) B & 5 cS Ag oO = oO S| & fey 
(ef we 4 Oo. ° fm) 
salee ic | 8 SWS Ss ba p = © iS A 
a|4lea| 8 Mee] ee a Ep 3 
oA a, co =| ak mn = a ° re cu a & 
#1 S| o 42 aA leol se a D ° = o 
2ilanijéF a Nts > |= a S © 2 q 
g/ei3s; 8 /e/s7/8] 8 | & z 3 5 
B a be =} os 
zlolala la|& io| 2 he > 4 iS 
PAIGDAMA =. cence = =< Tt) 2 ileee PE Bee Beaaoe 0 BIN) |oGosoace $5, 000) ||2- oc = eee peers 
Californiavess. cee. 2) 12 0 Bae Bese 4] 7,000 600 50,000 | $35,000 | $3, 500 
Colorado..-----.----- (lt | baddleconscoon4 Bes bacess|eedd }ascqesa aqnacose scanooncod lscdecceddal|leacanone 
Connecticut ......... 3/28] 8] 141] 3] 106} 17]! 24,000 }........].........-- 247, 544] 15, 000 
Georgia......---.---. 1} 2! of 95] 0 0} 0 426 86 9,000 |-c22.cs.ne| seen 
Mullin oisteess tees e nie <> 13 | 45 {15 | 416 58 | 46 | 44, 850 570 | 587,500 | 813,000 | #4, 300 
rs iatiac tee seaeca = MY 6 josec| SGN Ako. Nese PP eD00 chee es, 100, 000 |.gc2-2c-25|eeeere 
How seme meta as 3] 9] 4 1 2/ 11] 5,116 50 | 225,000 | 97,410] 6,050 
SGU S aS toccic cas aa asin 1} 2} 0 00 1 0 3, 578 0 20, 000 0 0 
Kentucky .........-.- 5} 10} 5 { 113}... 18 | 13 | 13,000 6 12,000 | 273,000 | 15, 600 
Louisiana ..........-- 17) |) Ba ees 113\ Hose |poseoao Beco eondeecelsscer APP ner Bern res calleaccaaaoT 
NT AI Creeeee nese cio ai Pan ON 5 71 1 26 | 15 | 20, 200 100 100, 000 180, 000 10, 000 
Maryland..... Bele Bas4 12.) S20H SURE ot... 42, 000 450 | 72, 000 3, 200 212 
Massachusetts ....... 7| 47/111 291/10] 186] 58) 71,600 | 1,247] 584,839 1,188,415 | 87, 620 
Michigan ............ 2s] 3) gsip.- 8| 6| 1,850 400) eeecees 18,500 | 2,750 
Minnesota .......---- Gu}, (le ee oe 60 | 12 19] 6G] 7,512 931 V5) 0008 emectsers 
Mississippi -......... 1} 4] 0 15] 1 1} 1] 1,200 100 0 0 
PMIISSOUDT cca. wec- <= s- 4/19 f.-.2| 200 Nee- MLSs.) 29 | 12, 400 400 40, 000 2, 500 
Nebraska .........--. 1) 08 A eee eee: | BO BRE ER eee meee, reine emer mrss AS ccc, 
New Jersey.......--- 4/36)13] 272) 5 182 | 65 | 71,224 | 4,095} 975,000 973, 000 60, 357 
ING WaWOLKamelccis secs 13 | 62 | 241 678 | 12) 168 |154 | 93,742 | 2,022 |1, 415, 000 |1, 613,030 | 113, 144 
North Carolina ...... 4] 8}... We) bee [Bae 5 CD Seer sada ecoborocad poasecannelleoosoos: 
ODIO seco setees eae te 14| 63} 11] 362) 2] 100] 77} 49,640] 3,380] 487,000 | 472,000 | 30,300 
Pennsylvania ........ 16 | 82} Ql 419 | 12 | 130} 66 |100, 531 487 |1, 260,176 |1, 252,275 | 80, 771 
South Carolina. ...... PGR ee ie CP Be aad 11 | 24,907 29 57,000 } 140,000 J........ 
Tennessee .....-...-- 413°) 5), LOOM. 2h. - 2. Si 7, OOOU SS... 15,000 | 120,000 8, 200 
FE OX 2S eats sleine a csto seat BNE om 2 0 TL WP | Gogeecead S4cnede tesedeccend HaSasadadt s50concc 
aig he a eee 5/15) 8] 158].. 56 | 36 | 22, 500 600 } 290,000 | 431,000 | 25,500 
Wisconsin .........-.. 219; 2] 158)... 8 | 31 | 12,000 500 | 150, 000 4,000 
District of Columbia.| 2] 11 j--..] 74 |.--.|....--[.--. 2900 7. ...2---| 35,000) % Secs oc bacco 
Motal .s.cosee 124 |580 1136 |4,202 | 66 |1,070 |648 |646,176 | 16,053) 6, 584, 515] 7,962, 374| 529, 204 


aClosed temporarily. 


TABLE XII.—SCHOOLS OF LAW. 
The following is a statement of the number of schools of law reporting to this 
Bureau each year from 1870 to 1876, inclusive, with the number of instructors and 
number of students: 


1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 


a ren | a | cece | Te | re | erent 


Number of institutions.............-..-..6- 28 30 aT 37 38 43 42 
Number of instructors ...........-c.--6---- 99 129 151 158 181 224 218 
Number of students.....-..........--ccccee 1,653 | 1,722 | 1,976 | 2,174] 2,585 | 2 677 2, 664 


a VET 
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TaBLE XII.—Summary of statistics of schools of law. 


Students, Libraries, Property, income, &c. 
| t LJ — e 
{ 53 /3 Sos jose as 
Ag ® 3) 2 = = mr 
3 gn g S S = 2 2 of 
EGE: Bes See eee 3 {8 |&28 
States. wis - jah} 22 ep ie = 2 a ee 
=) Ue eo se o 5 on| co = aac o 
° 5 - ove a re) Lond a & A on = “— ~'S 
S/N eWeaslee| & (=e) ee] 2 | Se) ae 
sales eo ela gil sete le ee = | Se 
ole ee ee 2 |S ae eo tee 2 2 
oa}; 9 = Bee O|S8 a) a ° = 9) a © 
i || & SURE oa] Ss 2 S © 5 ig =| 
Sle! 2 1238 5/3 g a I i) 5) g 
S 3} i Luw~|e 5 = 3 q = @ 
4l1O!| & | A Oo A a > <q a oe] 
INVERNESS, someqsoscennee 2+ 6 15 7 oh ere Beene Er Saem 2 A Aa amae Saeeoeriel lacmoooc 
Connecticut .........--. 1] 12 GaN me. ceee 34} 8,000} 200 }........ $10, 000 EUW besgooooc 
@iGGehGasgeesgasas sor Ble 0B | Ee ee 6 GU persed! aeReaaesy beceouedl bascoteellenoaod oc 
MEN OtG eo se ao kee seen 4} 45 | 202 37 Oh Bees \ivece cere Salle ae cotees enero meee $6, 515 
Mmdianae oo sek ses osc 1; 2 21)! Boampode 20 HOO: | coee asec cee San See scee fees use eeemeem 
EON Ac coccieicwie eeee << 2/14) 111 13 £0} 1,860 AQ Wes pees SN fae oeeten eect ere 3, 300 
Mentucky 2 ..5..<.0--: 2 Py) | |e eer rs Od) ieee (eerste cre | 1. aera eee te 960 
HGOUISlANAsessic ccs ccs e 1| 4 8115 eee fd) EAR aeee eeeeas SLO; OOOM Serer = | terete ser 2, 500 
Maryland o.oo. s~s0<-n- 1] 3 39 11 29 30 0 0 0 0 4, 690 
Massachusetts ......... 2] 20) 227 183 53 | 18,000 |.....-|........|a51, 614 | 11,668 | 20, 950 
PTICHIOAN cance ee mine aa 1; 5] 309 6 ocee | 3) O00 | ewuee | manne cee afew ee seca eee eer 
AVIISHOUDT ceca ss woe sis «ic: 2} 14 fe See eres SS) 3, 150) |) 200: | seco este see eee ee 5, 120 
New oN OPK. ce ewse se 4/17| 711 299 | 130 | 12, 300 gb ore Retreat ae en 4, 800 
North Carolina .....-.. Py) 04 RS) | Acereore 21 | Lee ok rien erin crs Lammr mare (mmm erin icicGGor bo c 
OOM ccccee nase ceswn es 2] 6 82 33 SURE Uileo eeeaee (Bes eeeee see eee oa | seen 3, 045 
Pennsylvania .......... 2; 10 Bt)! BaGoscaae 16 300 OT Paap cdna lsesooucciboGceace 4, 840 
South Carolina...-..... | ee 12 4 OWE cone. |e EER mene 0 0 0 
Tennessee ..-.----.--.-- 3] 9 68 6 54 GSONCE. See sete « OE OU cogece 6, 600 
hig ab bee eee en 2/10] 109 34 28} 3,640 3) eee: Soe eoet Bor os <n 6, 000 
Wisconsin ............- tl 7 ah 18 1} 25 430H 150 92.5. 4S. oe 3,500} 1,400 
District of Columbia...| 4] 16 | 289 | 1 95 301 1 | 25,000 | 10, 000 600 7, 581 
PL OUAL Sepceccies <0 42 i218 2, 664 | 675 | 742) 55,186 | 724} 40,000 | 81,614 | 16, 468 | 78,301 © 


a Also one-fourth interest in a fund of $413,092. 


TABLE XIII.—SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE. 


The following is a comparative statement of the number of schools of medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy reported to the Office each year from 1870 to 1876, inclusive, 
with the number of instructors and students: 


1870. 1871. 1872. } 1873. 1874. | 1875. 1876. 


Nuwber of institutiona..........ce.ecceeces 63 82 87 94 99 106 102 
Number of instructors ....2..cccece cceeees 588 750 726 | 1,148} 1,121 {| 1,172 1, 201 
Number of students..........c0c06 ecccsceee| 6,943 | 7,045] 5,995 | 8,681 | 9,095} 9,971 | 10,143 
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TABLE XIII.—Summary of statistics of schools of medicine, of dentisiry, and of pharmacy. 


Students. Libraries. Property, income, &c¢. 
g2 |¢ 31s | |2 18 
3 am Vile a E4313 ¢sI mS 
aia i a Ae a || as 5 3 Bs 
awe | .|F2 Weal @ Je oe 78 [2 lee 
States. a =) & | 2a ° B pee oa Bm a Bg o 
e|£ | 2 leeglez| ¢ [38] 22 1.2] aS |S 
s| $ Alitaci es! F Heeb ee | ss a 8 ue 
Skies Bites sie s| Swe i og | = | s4 ee 
B/S) |ebslaal & |& og |e one 
apate |2geleay @ 12 | 2618 | 8 |eee 
5 | § ewe 2 Se = 3 Ce a = ond 
Aiko Ay | Ay ei) A eS a <4 4 64, 
I. MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL. 
1. Regular. | 
Pa DAMA oc.2-<+~ 94! OM Ei4 ah °60 Te... 2, 15%) G1N000 |... $350, 000 $0 $0 | $2,060 
CC oltGEni a emeve == 2- 2) 23 45 he... Ue Seo loans 75, 000 0 0 7, 000 
Connecticut .....-.. 1 10 36 10 | 11 2,500 |.----- 200,000) }830;000) | ecnees leeeeeeee 
Georgia ....2----.-. ail ia) v7 1 $29 5,000 | 254) 50,000\)..-..-. |.---.-. 2,770 
Mllingis es sece == 5-84! SW 57) 458M... | 137 50 |.ccaee 105 00018 ocae-. | seeeese 7, 500 
lin lan arene se oat: 3 36 222 THO) |) BBL oases soeoon OP OOO N Steswrere c altecsistelersier: 4, 569 
Wewahcssseent «as! 2| 20] 255 6) 135 ABD | ones 75, DOOIS. 2-2 04. eee 11, 00 
Kentucky ........-. 5 52 | 732 Q1 |} 328] 11,000 |...--. 15, OOORR. 205 A Scires se 3, 200 
Louisiana ........-.. 2 OAT Sel 20 eee 59 | 3,000 }...... TES OOS. se cetaa ieee cite te 15, 245 
Minin ..Sco- 46> a2t 2/7 15)f) 990) 130.34: As000 |-omees 25,000} 2,500 150125. cues 
Maryland .......... 3| 34] 251 Bay F151" 300 |..c28! 145, O00: ..- 2 4fia- cee. 13, 005 
Massachusetts. ..-.. 1 34 | 231 101 36 (l] 234550) |Jeecedesce once 84,365 | 5,513] 38, 504 
Michigan..........- Q 28 | 368 SOP 120M omen. bactcres MAS. OOO «ae oa ee Nene cei = 4 4, 958 
Missouri .......--.. 4 43 | 374 Py) 132)} 1,202 |.2-222 101,200) 1,000 100 | 25, 806 
New Hampshire....| 1 8 75 13 PA I IL 00) ese ee 40,000 | 1,200 2 6, 000 
New York.........- 8 186 |1, 700 Q72 | 467 5, 300 |...--. 325,000] 5,000 ]......-. 47, 790 
@hioveeeeeececccees. 7 84) 767 31 227 4,000} 150 445 000W Eos ~ Hloaeeee ee 23, 075 
Oreconesscc. == -2/c 1 et |e) (pee 6 504 oee PAUON)| Iosececis lbssudase 2, 500 
Pennsylvania ...... 318) 49), 157]... - 2.4 158/4) 3, 0004)..--- 310,000 | 64,250 | 4,612 |........ 
South Carolina....| 1 CHU 47 Boece 7d | II em DM | | en | 0 0 2,500 
Tennessee..-......- 1 TOR BS Wea AG (Peer SA Boe AN See cciccns lao cess el te ciee ect enone 
ALOXAS ss scceee ss = see 1 7 fey! Peasoane yf ake AQM Sie se geben eats cece eel bes eee 3, 120 
Vermont .........-- ii 16}) 7% 2} 22 OME es 16, 000 0 0] 4,880 
aAreniaeee: o.oo e- Q 19 91 5 Sai) 000M. - 2! 50; OUOMS. 2-2. eeee 3, 200 
Dist. of Columbia ..| 3 25 | 106 6 15 |hiooe. SAE Se | T0000 | peepee baGacone 400 
Oba esas <n 63] 826 |7, 498 568 2, 210 | 46,942 | 175 2, 711, 200 |188, 315 | 10,447 | 228, 673 
2. Eelectic. Puente: ft. titan (ka o 
COOMA sacs es. ast 1 7 28 5 7 300 0 20, 000 i) 0 1, 809 
JUNIO apoaaconsbobs 1 13 10 12 PP4| Bo odoph |Weaeoe GLUON |bSGcocBd jaosocone 4, 560 
New York........-. 1 8 53 7 32 S00. «<4 3.0000) Wee a cis eaearctetersier 3, 250 
OH1Otesssictescsicie sets 1 Sil 1636-2222. 68 OWNS. 223 80, 000 0 0} 13,700 
Ota] tence =i 4 36 314 ti 24 | 129 G00 fe... -. - 190; 0OO)|S.ce | ees ce 23, 250 
3. Homeopathic. aan Fa Siti eien a oT) mae he 
MURS 6 coarmea coqcee 1 10 ete)! LE SAooee LOGS eo Wis cee 50, 000 0 0 7, 800 
Massachusetts ..... 1 es) || ANN! F oooooes 31 {| 2,000} 400 | 120,000 | 50,000 | 2,500} 10,060 
Michigan seesssso- 1 5 51 Gl) RAS CO eee ee eee Aa US eel RE br os Se 
Missouri ........... 3 23 Ce) beaseen tl BS) | PB moeeee spoade Us OOO MM. sste's oc |'eccrecctee 4,250 
New York.......... 2 32) 195 Q 40 200 15 | 140,000} 3,000 }........ 16, 022 
OOM cs cece oeeee 2 25 | 159 28 67 | 4,400] 220 LENO) | ASA serscerc 10, 400 
Pennsylvania ...... 1 13 142 14 57) 2,000] ..... 20, 000 0 0} 11,045 
Totalessecces | 11 133.) 877 49 | 290 8,600 | 635 427, 000 | 53, 000 f 2,500 | 59, 517 
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TABLE XIII.—Summary of statistics of schools of medicine, §-c.— Continued. 


Students. Libraries. Property, income, &c. 
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Ai Oo Py | Ay re A 4 > < Hi FS 
II. DENTAL. 
Touisiana ..-.....-' 1 10 Dil. cae cee SMe Sent SsCese STOOH) Soe. oe ae eee $500 
Maryland .:...2e- 4 Q 22 85 22 297) 1,100 Ree. -- 9) O0OW ace a4. Dae eee 7,973 
Massachusetts...... Dg 28 57 24 23 20 Peseece 2250 00M eee eer it ee 7, 643 
Michigan.........-- 1 31 33 20 9 75| 50 2 000 sue. a4 i 2 
Missouri ..........- 1| 12] 14 0 4 S00\- ae. -: 300M. -2 4. We ees 2, 000 
New York.......... Pal 16 73 3 Q7 40 400 eee ce ces Boccands, SsancnHs 7,111 
Mhigeeenss. Saco, 1 9] 23 10 9 50 o| 18,000, 0 $0 | 3,000 
Pennsylvania......- 2 52 230 10 75 500 i.e - =. G7 O00) | Beecgaec ceecce es 9, 062 
OtaLS ces. = 5° 11 152 | 520 67) 177 , 98 90 One O50) feeeee see Sere BSa 289 
TI. Puarmaczv- | SNP iitin. hin = =. TA? a) ee 
TICAL. 

California .......... 1 SOB. cee ede 5) || eee Bl Re see E50) || Bre Ps ee ie 617 
IDSs os aaeoseneee 1 5 38 0 10 Pans! | Aaadoe 15, 000 0 0 1, 860 
MIOWiAeeee cc ceci= ose): 1 eee ee eee See Cree dail ee eed aie al Be ie lo og booS 
ecupucky o2<....-6. 1 21, SMA 8 40} 10 1,000} 2,000} 120 800 
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Massachusetts...... 1 CON: aa: Soe ISRT AE AR ee) |e paeeooean 4 5, 000 300 3, 500 
Michigan........... 1} 12] 65 i ee Ree eed See eee. eae, Ya BL we 
Missouri ..........- 1 3 16) bopeaced Ie BA aed Meersce 0 0 0 1, 800 
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CNC 1 Sle oh oc, 21 14 125} 10 300 (s.....-.)8 225-8! 2, 500 
Pennsylvania. ...... 1 31 oveil4_...2 1 105 | 2,395] 30] 76,000| 16,000| 1,550]........ 
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TOTALS. S| an | a Te Fie iy ite = 
Regular ........-.-- 63 | 826 |7, 498 568 |2,210 | 46,942 | 175 [2, 711, 200 ‘ise, 315 | 10, 447 | 228, 673 
Mc lecticnerecertenes 4 36 314 24 129 GOOMPS. cee 190, 000 |-.-..-.- Pe esr: a8 23, 250 
Homeopathic ...... 11 133 877 49 290 8, 600 635 427, 000 | 53, 000 2,500 59, 517 
BM ontal. ce cecseees 11 152 520 67 177 1, 985 90 HY GUBU po aossor||beoseee & aie Bee) 
Pharmaceutical ....) 13 54 | 934 4 260 | 6,731 50 | 104,559 | 43,000 | 4,170} 19, 037 


3, 066 | 64,858 | 950 |3, 489, 800 234, 315 | 17, 117 | 367, 766 
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Efforts for the elevation of the standard of medical education are received with in 
creasing favor.* The institutions which have adopted high standards and will certify 


* The following interesting petition deserves preservation. It is without date, but in the handwriting 
of Doctor Theodorick Bland, of Virginia, who in 1761 was attending the University of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, with Messrs. Field, Arthur Lee, Blair, Bankhead, and Gilmer. It is found in the Bland papers. 

“To the honorable the Council of Virginia and House of Burgesses, the humble petition of the students of 
physic in the University of Edinburgh, from the Colony in Virginia, showing: That we, your humble pe- 
titioners, being unanimously resolved to pursue our stndies with such vigor and assiduity as shall most 
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only to thorough work have not lost patronage, as so many predicted. The advance- 
ment of the requirements in the medical institutions at Philadelphia is taking strong 
hold of the minds of medical men in that city, and it is believed that ere long one or 
more of the colleges will come to the front in these endeavors. The following edito- 
rial from a highly respectable journal illustrates the manner in which the question has 
been treated, and brings out some facts bearing upon the points at issue: 


The system here in vogue is the traditional one founded on professors’ fees. We offer 
to the medical student not a university career, but simple tuition under various able 
teachers, and practically void of penalties, discipline, or examinations for proficiency. 
The professors make the college; the students purchase tickets for the professors’ lec- 
tures; teacher and pupil being thus placed in the direct relation of seller and buyer, 
with the inevitable deduction that the professor will be lenient with men who are his 
patrons. The reputation of a college is its life, and reports of the working of our sys- 
tem being carried out in every direction, men moved to enter the medical profession 
come to the Philadelphia schools knowing just what to expect, and calculating with 
justifiable assurance upon being given their diplomas at the end of two years, through 
formal attention to duty and because they have contributed their portion to the income 
of the professors. Undersuch a rule it is not possible that graduating conditions should 
be severe, and with the best desire to take a high stand, the professors are, in the na- 
ture of things, impelled to leniency. Matriculation is equivalent to graduation; for, 
while there are occasional instances of inability to graduate,— cases where the evident 
incompetency is too great to be overlooked,— as arule the result is as we state it, and 
good, bad, and indifferent material alike passes the easy goal.— Philadelphia Daily 
Evening Telegraph. 

As illustrative of the embarrassment which our medical diplomas encounter in for- 
eign countries, it may be mentioned that two foreigners who had received a medical 
education in this country visited this Office with a member of one of the foreign lega- 
tions, and called my attention to the fact that their diplomas would be substantialiy 
without value to them in their attempt to enter upon the practice of medicine at their 
homes, which they proposed doing. As the only relief from the difficulty in the power 
of this Office, the following certificate was given: 


My attention has been called to the accompanying diploma in medicine given to 
, by the academic senate of » situate at , in the State of : 
of the United States of America. The diploma, dated -——— , is duly signed by 
, president of the university, and — ——, dean of the medical 
faculty; and I hereby certify to the authenticity of the diploma and genuineness of the 
signatures. 3 

—— —— is oneof the oldest and most distinguished of the institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States, and a diploma in medicine therefrom is one of the best evi- 
dences that a student of medicine can obtain in the United States of having received 
a thorough medical education. 


TABLE XIV.— UNITED STATES MILITARY AND NAVAL ACADEMIES. 


In this table of the appendix will be found the statistics of examinations of candi- 
dates for admission to the United States Military and Naval Academies for the year 1876. 


probably qualify us to practise with success the salutary art of healing, and entitle us to those honors 
in medicine which are conferred on those only whose proficiency in the art appears to merit them, and 
beholding with inexpressible concern the present unguarded state of physic in our native country, 
which lies open to the intrusion of every pretender to the medicinal art, who may there practise not 
less to the dishonor of medicine itself than the destruction of mankind, are moved by these considera- 
tions humbly to petition that the honorable the Council of Virginia and House of Burgesses will, agree- 
ably to their distinguished regard for the people’s welfare, enact such wholesome laws as shall to their 
wisdom appear most proper to remedy this public evil, and prevent any one for the future from pro- 
fessedly practising medicine who has not received a public testimony of his abilities by being properly 
licensed and honored with a doctor’s degree. 

‘Your petitioners humbly conceive that such laws will not only most effectually conduce to the pres- 
ervation of the health, (a point of the most interesting, inestimable, and tender import to every indi- 
vidual,) but, further, be a public and highly laudable encouragement to those students from the colony 
of Virginia who are now and may be hereafter engaged in the study of medicine to pursue it with the 
perseverance, industry, and address which alone can entitle them to a prospect of success. Such atten- 
tion to the cultivation of each particular branch of science we humbly imagine to be eminently wor- 
thy of the regard of the fathers and protectors of our country. Thus sweet Heaven shall bless our 
happy country and breathe its kindly influence on her rulers. For which, as in duty bound, your peti- 
tioners will ever pray.” 
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e There were also 457 graduates, upon whom in most cases diplomas were conferred. 
J Includes 7 degrees not specified. 
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b Includes 7 degrees not specified. 


c Includes 1 degree not specified. 
d Includes 6 degrees not specified. 
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THE SALE OF DIPLOMAS. 


This has been a subject of more or less correspondence since my connection with the 
Office. The sale of diplomas in foreign countries has become a great disgrace to institu- 
tions of learning in the United States. | There should be some way to put an effectual 
stop to the occasion of the scandal. Certainly there can be a correct sentiment on the 
subject among all honorable men; and if we have no way of dealing summarily with 
the offenders, their misdeeds can be so closely brought home to them that it will be at 
least inconvenient and undesirable for them to continue their disgraceful operations 
in this direction. 

I deem it important to note several recent communications upon this subject. Rev. 
Charles Beauclerk, British Episcopal chaplain at Boulogne sur Mer, France, writes : 


Ltake the liberty of writing to ask if there is such an institution as “The American 
University of Philadelphia,” empowered legally to issue degrees to persons out of the 
country. 

A person named Dr. P. F. A. Van der Vyver, of Jersey, England, represents that he 
can furnish these degrees for the sum of twenty pounds sterling. One has been for- 
warded to me,\the diploma signed by the fellowing named persons, viz: John 
Buchanan, M. D., Dean of Faculty; A. R. Simpson, M. D.; D. Dillen, M. D.; M. V. 
Chapman, M. D.; Charles H. Polk, M. D.; I. I. Siggins, M. D.; Geo. D. Kitchen, Sec., &c. 

- | Mr. R. W. Williams, M. A., Ph. D., of the British General Post Office, London, writes 
as follows: 

I take the liberty of addressing you, seeking information which I presume it lies 
within your power to give, and by your kindly so doing I shall esteem it a favor. 

The information I seek is this: 

1st. Is there a university (or normal college) called “ Richmond College,” Richmond, 
Jefferson County, Ohio, established by charter bearing date 1835 ? 

2d. Have they the power to confer degrees? ae 

3d. Is a Mr. L. W. Ong, M. A., LL. D., the regularly appointed president ? 

Ath. Is there any means of procedure against “ representatives” of such universities, , 
either here or in America, who obtain for persons seeking degrees diplomas in absentia? | 

Sth. And, further, is a Dr. Sturman the “legal” representative in this country? » »_*_| 


In this connection, the following account is subjoined of a prosecution under the 
English act to restrict unlicensed medical practice. It is taken from the Manchester 
Weekly Times of November 4, 1876: 


On November 3, 1876, at the Manchester City police court, among several persons 
charged with having “ wilfully and falsely pretended to be a physician, doctor of med- 
icine, or general practitioner,” was one who held a diploma from the Metropolitan Col- 
lege of New York. The counsel for the defence said that ‘“ his client for 33 years was 
in large practice as a chemist, and during that time obtained an extensive practical 
acquaintance with medicines and their effect. He likewise gained considerable medi- 
cal skill. Under these circumstances, having passed an examination, he obtained a 
diploma from a United States college. He was ready to admit that that diploma was 
not actual evidence that the person acting upon it bona fide believed that he was enti- 
tled so to act.” It was proved that the defendant had received a diploma from the 
Metropolitan College, New York, having previously passed an examination at the Liv- 
erpool Museum of Anatomy. The diploma contained the words “has attended lec- 
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tures in the Metropolitan Medical College the full time instituted and required by law. 
He has been most assiduous and diligent in the acquisition of those branches taught 
in the institution.” The magistrate said that “any person looking at the diploma 
produced would infer that the defendant had studied in the United States and passed 
his examination there.” Nevertheless it was proved that he had attended no lectures 
in New York, but had attended some lectures on anatomy and physiology at the 
Museum of Anatomy in Liverpool. A witness, who said he was a doctor of medicine, 
philosophy, and laws of the United States, stated, on behalf of the defendant, that the 
Metropolitan College of New York had power to institute examinations in any part of 
the world by its members, and then grant degrees on their recommendations. Replying 
to a question from the bench, the witness said that he had studied at the college, and 
paid money for his diploma. He did not know whether the defendant had paid any- 
thing. Another witness said that the Metropolitan College of New York became 
extinct on the outbreak of the civil war. It was decided that the defendant had com- 
eh 0 offence against the medical act of 1859, and a fine of £5 and costs was 
imposed. 


TABLE XVI.— PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The following is a@ summary of the statistics of 76 public libraries from which in- 
formation was received too late for insertion in the “ Special Report on Public Libra- 
ries in the United States,” published by this Bureau in October of the present year.* 


TABLE XVI.— Summary of statistics of additional public libraries. 


; 3 e Yearly expend. 
g 3 a , itures. 
5 2 3 8 z & oi 
a Ss by de si e = ae. S| 
States. = eS om 3 ae a ie 
et les > | Bigé| & | 3a] Ee 
a a © 3 . g 2 = x = 
213 af ele me | Salter 
es] S/F | 3 le | 2128/3 
Al] & <4 BR I4 ae | 8 wi 
PAV AARC OMom cee en <a /ic wcs/e <add wine aia< 3 | 3,326 6 Ue ee oeeen eee e sacle bEoocdbhy |bbos>osc 
AC ANIL OU MI deee eee oer see cecacd oes se a. Vi} 2600 [ode eel oe Ses. coc|s seers) een eee eee eee 
@onnecticnhtemrrenseecsice com cence ee: OI) 2, 327 120 | 2,600 $0 $150 $150 $0 
PME OIS emia stone cis aces cis clases calc niente ev 3 | 1,139 Q25 418 eee 477 300 48 
nnd anaweeccemeccscicce cet cess science os 1 DOOR eens coca aces Oe ee oe hoe. eee eee 
OW euenemeree eee eis ec bice oss < sisises ie ani 1} 1,500 Ue Seance aconaes 350 200 200 
EKCATISAS aaemicts sia ec reaie ec cic isc lwe's wie sieeccies 4} 2,579 | 1,440 | 2,148 ]........ 1,840} 1,195 500 
IVE Rie: ae 3] 2,773 523 | 2,526 | 30,000] 1,350 81 412 
Mary lan dpemrecenacnc cc access. jeecels : 1 DAS ale seers nce 0 1, 000 900 375 
MARS ACHUSSULSwemmerntsmere em see cleniiee: 18 | 23,197 800 | 46,822 | 7,500] 3,007 924 1, 695 
Michican .<sseeeeses. «coees cs cecccees 6 | 8,949 900 | 50,760 |........ 1, 080 600 687 
Minn esOtiaiececcrretcnelece caacesceee ae 1 640 92 800 0 150 100 50 
IMUSSOUTI cecce ccc scites castes tose ee 2 BER CR oacane ah DS gonses 108 808 30 
New dampahire 222. sn esse secs ese: 2] 1,350 ah || a, eR 0 80 50 30 
INOW CISCY csnow nu cwe nnlesemmstods elenns 1} 1,369 100 | 3, 000 0 600 100 500 
BING ageiOr Kontweren = Salas sieie siete cive resets: 10 | 1%, 223 595 | 20,083 | 49, 000 sl 554 606 
Nonthie arolinamerpeccereceecteerce 1 455 225 | 1, 954 0 329 329 0 
Citindes 5: a oe. 5 | 14,587 600 | 20, 000 [326,000] 5,040} 1,000] 1,600 
Pounsyivania 22 scevos~--<s<sscu-at 5| 8 400 350; 9,406] 4,666| 3,300} 1,670| 1,680 
hod 6 lslandieese ccc cs ccce «cote /! @2| 2,075 802 | 10,750 ]........ 1,000 |........ 275 
NOLMOMLeemetecc sees scecce sc conte ne 1 1, 200 50} 4,900] 1,000 60 60 25 
NAT Cin agement scene sec eco cesee a! 2} 2,284 176 | 2,200 0 220 220 350 
DW ISGONSIMN Erte ec. oscccek' scccees - od 1 800 100 | 2,400 0 225 100 75 
MG tM oi dcnd--ifeack 76 | 99, 509 | 7, 368 185, 309 | 118, 166 | 20,947 | 10,070} 9,158 


a One of the libraries is not yet open. 
* Reports of Woman’s Club and Library Association, Cairo, Ill., numbering 1,105 volumes; Citizens’ 
Library, Washington, Pa., numbering 3,600 volumes; and Fond du Lac Free Library, Fond du Lac, 
Wis., numbering 1,800 volumes, were received too late for insertion in the table. 
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Two of these libraries, the Darby Library, at Darby, Pa., and the Library of the 
Moravian Archives, at Bethlehem, Pa., were formed in 1742 and 1743, respectively; 
brief notices of these will be found below, with mention of two other early libraries 
now extinct. 

Of these 76 additional libraries, 74 report in the aggregate 99,509 volumes; 46 report 
an aggregate yearly increase of 7,383 volumes ; 42 report an aggregate circulation of 
185,309 volumes; 10 report permanent funds amounting to $418,166; 49 report total 
receipts from all sources, amounting to $20,947; 45 report a yearly expenditure for 
books, periodicals, and binding, amounting to $10,070; and 36 report a yearly ex- 
penditure for salaries and incidentals, amounting to $9,158. 


STATISTICS OF THE SPECIAL REPORT ON PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The following is a summary of the general statistical table of the Special Report: 


Total number of volumes, (3,647 libraries reporting) .--...--..-----+---.- 12, 276, 964 
Total yearly addition, (1,510 libraries reporting) -.-. 1-2... cece cone cones 434, 359 
Total yearly use of books, (742 libraries reporting) ..-...---. ---.----..-. 8, 879, 869 
Total amount of permanent fund, (1,722 libraries reporting) .............. $6, 105, 581 
Total amount of yearly income, (830 libraries reporting)..............--- 1, 308, 756 


Total yearly expenditures for books, periodicals, and binding, (769 libraries 562, 407 
reporting.) 
Total yearly expenditures for salaries and incidental expenses, (643 libra- 682, 165 
ries reporting.) 
The number of pamphlets reported was over 1,500,000. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that a large proportion of the libraries made no return of this item. 
Adding the totals for the 76 additional libraries to the summary of the table of the 
Special Report above mentioned, (see also Report of the Commissioner for 1875, p, evii,) 
we have the following aggregates for the 3,723 public libraries now reported: 


Mua MMOL Of VOMIMES =... ccassc secs ~ csc sesica- ness ese cencees ones: 12, 376, 473 
Total yearly additions, (1,556 libraries reporting) .........-.-..--0-+ --5-- 441, 722 
Total yearly use of books, (784 libraries reporting) .......--.-.--.--. --.- 9, 065, 178 
Total amount of permanent fund, (1,732 libraries reporting).----.......-. $6, 523, 747 
Total amount of yearly income, (879 libraries reporting) -.......---..----- 1, 829, 703 


Total yearly expenditures for books, periodicals, and binding, (814 libraries 572,477 
reporting.) 

Total yearly expenditures for-salaries and incidental expenses, (679 libra- 691, 324 
ries reporting.) 


LIBRARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES LIFE SAVING SERVICE. 


Within the year, this service has received from a lady who desires to remain unknown 
the generous gift of fifty small libraries for the use of the crews at the several life 
saving stations on the coast. These libraries comprise more than six hundred volumes, 
each volume bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Margaret K. Burtis Memorial Library for Sea- 
men: Established Philadelphia, 1876, by her friend.” The libraries contain an excel- 
lent selection of books of travel, of adventure, of fiction, of essays, of religious instruc- 
tion, &c., and will afford a welcome means of intellectual recreation and improvement 
to the members of the service. Mr. 8. J. Kimball, the officer in charge of the service, 
in acknowledging this valuable donation with other individual gifts of books, says: 

In the absence of any provision by Government for reading matter for the crews of 
the Life Saving Service, and considering the substantial and vital benefit such matter 
confers alike upon the service, its individual agents, and the recipients of its humane 
offices, especial and peculiar gratitude is felt to the kind and noble donors of these 
volumes. It is probable and, of course, desirable that these presents of books for the 
crews of life saving stations may be hereafter largely augmented by similar donations 
from other sources as generous and benevolent; and, with this in view, as well as to 
provide for the proper protection of the volumes, suitable cases have been made for 
them, so constructed in point of strength and portability as to admit of their being 
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exchanged, with their contents, at certain intervals, between the crews at different 
localities, thus securing for these libraries the added kenetit of circulation, in order 
that the utmost justice possible may be done to the intention of the givers.* 


LIBRARY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


The following tables kindly furnished by Mr. J. G. Ames, librarian, exhibit the 
quarterly circulation of the Library of the Interior Department for the year 1876. 
This library is free to all employés of the Department, and the statistics of its use are 
of special interest as showing the kinds of books chosen by a particular class of per- 
sons, namely, the clerks of the Department. It appears that fiction holds its relative 
place in circulation here as compared with other public libraries, fully 77 per cent. of 
the books taken out being of that class. 

These statistics have been prepared with great care, and are believed to be worthy of 
preservation. 


* Annual report of the United States Life Saving Service for 1876. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 
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CXXX REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


THE CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS AT PHILADELPHIA.* 


The Conference of Librarians held at Philadelphia, October 4, 5, and 6, 1876, at the 
rooms of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, was perhaps the largest and most profit- 
able meeting of the kind ever held. About one hundred delegates were present, in- 
cluding nearly all the leading librarians of this country, and several from abroad. Of 
the conference and its work, the American Library Journal for November, 1876, says: 


The conference at Philadelphia proved a thorough and entire success — a success 
which was a surprise to those who hoped most from it. The faith and enthusiasm, the 
breadth of view, the carefulness of observation, and the patience of adaptation in 
makipvg the popular library a great means for the development of the people shown 
throughout the proceedings, but especially in the papers and discussions on the encour- 
agement of readers and the demand for fiction, were a revelation to those who had 
not watched the rapid development of the library interest in America, and gave the 
greatest encouragement to those hitherto isolated leaders who found that all through 
the country there had been growing up to them a school of disciples. Of all who 
came, there was not one who had not felt that he or she belonged to a philanthropic 
profession, and who had not recognized that the difficult and delicate art of library 
management rests upon a science whose principles must be reached by continuous and 
careful observation. A chief usefulness of the conference was that it made public 
expression and confirmation of this faith, in such wise that the spirit of the hundred 
who were there will go out and bear fruit among the thousand or more who had not 
awaked to the importance of their calling and of this conference. 

Of the permanent resulis of the conference the organization of the American Library 
Association must be put first, because this means the frequent repetition of the 
conference ;t a recognized authority which may promote or endorse desirable im- 
provements, and furnish decisions on those many points at issue in which prospective 
general usage is the sufficient criterion, and a chance otherwise to reap the benefits 
of organized codperation. Next should come Mr. Poole’s determination, under the 
reénforcement of the conference, to bring his Index up to date; a work toward which 
he has been taking active steps since the adjournment, and which, we may be assured, 
will be followed by other labor saving compilations for general use; as, for instance, 
subject indexes on the business plan discovered by Mr. Poole for his Chicago find- 
ing lists. We would place third the prospective work of the committees on the 
cooperative cataloguing and size description of books; any authorita‘ive decision on 
these points will solve a great difficulty, and it is not unlikely to be accepted by the 
English librarians, who, word has come since the conference, have awakened to the 
difficulty, but have no organized means of reaching it. These are but a few of the 
score of benefits that will hereafter be traced to the conference.} 


The following paragraph on some of the results of the conference is taken from the 
last report of the superintendent of the Boston Public Library : 


Whatever may have been the satisfaction to the members of this conference during 
the season of it, the procession of events already following upon it is likely to prove of 
much more impsrtance. It has made known much to librarians in this country, by 
which their labors are lightened or rendered more effective. In Europe it has helped 
to make known the work which we are accomplishing here in a way so different from 
their own, and it has instigated movements for similar gatherings in England and in 
Germany. Ju Great Britain the project bids fair to sneceed ; but in Germany the libra- 
ries are largely under the charge of officers who divide the interest in their work with 
other duties, much to the loss of an effective emulation. In France there is more sym- 
pathy, and various recognitions of the advantages of ourfree library system have be:n 
made of late in their public press, in which the [Boston Public] Library has more than 
once been pointed outasits exemplar. The destinies of Kurope for the next decade may 
lucklessly be left to the arbitrament of war, but the season of the coming Exposition at 
Paris is likely, it is thought, to bring with it an international convention of librarians. 
It issomewhat significant thatin a recent official document, laid before the municipal 


*Proposed conference of British librarians.—A. recent number of the Academy, (London,) in & notice 
of the conference of librarians at Philadelphia, remarks: “‘ The unequivocal success of the Conference 
and its permanent results suggest the advisability of English librarians holding a similar mecting and 
establishing a similar organization for mutual interchange of ideas.” It is understood that a plan fo 
a conference of British librarians has since been adopted, and that the conference will be held in Lon. 
don some time in the coming year. 

t The second session of the conference of American librarians has been called to meet in New York 
City in September next. 

t The following reports have been made by committees chosen by the Philadelphia Conference and 
printed in the American Library Journal: ‘‘ Report on sizes,” “ Report on a new edition of Poole’s 
Index,” “ Report on constitution of the American Library Association,” and “Report on codperative 
cataloguing.” 
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council of Paris, while a review is made of the budget for the ensuing year, the ques- 
tion is raised of the propriety of that city’s establishing a great public library for pop- 
ular use, and the system of our own is commented upon as the fitting one. I have 
been called upon fur more details regarding it than our usual printed reports show, 
and a summary of such as I have given is now appearing serially in the Journal Officiel, 
under the supervision of M. Guillaume Depping, librarian of the Bibliothéque Ste. 
Geneviéve. 

The following is a list of the papers read at the Philadelphia Conference: 

Some popular objections to public libraries; William F. Poole, Chicago Publie 
Library. : 

The preservation of pamphlets; Charles A. Cutter, Boston Atheneum. 

A universal catalogue, its necessity and practicability; James G. Barnwell, Phila- 
delphia Mercantile Library. 

The sizes of printed books; Charles Evans, Indianapolis Public Library. 

A coéperative index for public libraries; Thomas H. Rogers, Warren County Li- 
brary, Illinois. 

Free libraries and readers; Justin Winsor, Boston Public Library. 

Bibliography as a science; Reuben A. Guild, Library of Brown University. 

The qualifications of a librarian; Lloyd P. Smith, Philadelphia Library Company. 

Personal relations between librarians and readers; Samuel §. Green, Worcester 
Public Libary. 

Subject indexes for popular libraries; H. A. Homes, New York State Library. 

Copyright in iis relations to libraries and literature; A. R. Spofford, Librarian of 
Congress. 

American Library Association.The conference adopted a pjan for a permanent or- 
ganization under the name of the American Library Association, “for promoting 
the library interests of the country, and for increasing reciprocity of intelligence and 
good will among librarians and all interested in library economy and bibliographical 
studies.” 

The following officers of the permanent organization were unanimously elected : 

President, Justin Winsor; vice-presidents, A. R. Spofford, William F. Poole, and 
Henry A. Homes; secretary and treasurer, Melvil Dewey. 

A full report of the proceedings of the conference, including the papers read before 
it, register of delegates, &c., is printed in Nos. 2 and 3, vol. I, of the American Library 
Journal, which was made the official organ of the American Library Association. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Chapter I of the Special Report on Public Libraries contains historical sketches of 
all American public or social libraries existing one hundred years ago concerning which 
information had been obtained before that report went to press. Notices of the fol- 
lowing additional libraries formed in the colonial period are here printed as an appro- 
priate appendix to that report : 

The United English Library, Pomfret, Conn.*—“ Special efforts were made by the early 
inhabitants of this town [Pomfret] and vicinity to provide themselves with the means 
of general and useful knowledge. In 1739 a solemn covenant was entered into by six- 
teen individuals of Pomfret, Woodstock, and Killingly, including the ministers of the 
several parishes, to pay the sums affixed to their names for the establishment of a 
library. One man gave £30, and four others £20 each, and the sixteen made out £254. 

“This library association was called ‘The United English Library for the propaga- 
tion of Christian and useful knowledge. It was ordered that the books of said library 
should be kept in Pomfret. Mr. Williams was the first librarian. After the for- 
mation of the society, other individuals joined them ; fifteen persons very soon, who 
paid into the society £185. With these funds a very valuable library was purchased. 
They alsd received presents of books from friends abroad, and from authors. Thanks 
were voted, as appears by the records, to Rev. Dr. Guise, of London, for his works. 
In 1745, the library was divided, the inhabitants of the several towns taking their 
share of the books and funds, to constitute a distinct library by themselves. General 


* History of Pomfret. A discourse delivered on the day of annual thanksgiving in the First Church 
in Pomfret, November 19, 1840. By D Hunt, pastor of said church. Hartford: J. Holbrook 
printer. 1341, 
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Israel Putnam was admitted to this association August 27, 1753, and ‘ paid £16, old 
tenor.’ The Pomfret branch continued to be sustained for many years. The old case 
and a remnant of the books I now have in my possession.” 

Bridgetown Library, Bridgetown, N. J—The Bridgetown Library was chartered in 
1765, with Jokn Budd and others as members. The old town of that name is now 
called Mount Holly, and has been so called for the last hundred years. Nearly 300 vol- 
umes of this old library are still preserved in the Burlington County Lyceum of His- 
tory and Natural Science, at Mount Holly. The books are kept in a separate case, 
marked “ Bridgetown Library, 1765,” and some of them have imprints as late as 1805, 
showing the library to have existed at that date.—(American Library Journal, vol. I, 
No. 8, p. 303.) 

Library of the Moravian Archives, Bethlehem, Pa.—This library was begun about the 
year 1742, at which time the Moravian Church was organized at Bethlehem. It con- 
tains about fifteen hundred volumes and pamphlets, and about one thousand manu- 
scripts. Among the bound volumes are a number of bound manuscripts, comprising 
reports of churches and missions, sermons and biographies. The other manuscripts 
comprise official correspondence, official diaries of the church at Bethlehem from 1742 to 
the present time, journals of missionary tours, official journals of the missionaries among 
the Indians, miscellaneous historical papers, and a large mass of financial papers, as 
also the account books of the various enterprises carried on for the benefit of the church 
at Bethlehem in the last century. The pamphlets relate mostly to colonial and revo- 
lutionary times; the printed volumes comprise, first, a tolerably complete collection 
of Moravian books, ancient and modern, and, second, miscellaneous works, Bibles, dic- 
tionaries, cyclopzdias, sets of magazines, &c., nearly all of the last century. 

The archives are kept in a large apartment in the second story of one of the wings 
of the church edifice. 

Next to the library of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, in Philadelphia, and the 
State archives at Harrisburg, it is probably the most valuable historical collection in 
the State—(Extract from a communication to the Bureau of Education by Rev. 
Edmund de Schweinitz, 8. T. D., librarian.) 

Darby Library, Darby, Delaware County, Pa.—The library company was organized 
March 10, 1743, by Joseph Bonsall and twenty-three others, most of whom were mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. Among the early friends and active members of the 
library company were several of the most distinguished men cf the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, such as John Morton, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
and John Bartram, the American botanist, who established the first botanical garden 
in America. 

The company was organized on the basis of “joynt copertnership,” to “ propagate 
useful knowledge, both religious and civil.” Each subscriber to the articles of agree- 
ment paid in hand 20s., (English,) and 5s. annually additional. This constituted a 
share in the company, and it could be transferred, sold, or devised by will, subject, 
however, to the approval of the company. The officers were a secretary, who was 
also charged with the duty of acting as moderator of the meetings, a treasurer, a libra- 
rian, and four assistants, all to be elected annually by the subscribers. The books to 
be purchased for the library were selected by a vote of the members at their annual 
meetings. 

Under the original articles of agreement, with an occasional immaterial amendment, 
the company continued to transact its business for one hundred and twenty-four years. 
In 1867 the subscribers applied for a charter, which was granted, and accepted by the 
company January 7, 1868; the association is now a joint stock company with cor- 
porate privileges. It deserves to be mentioned that the annual meetings have been 
regularly held on the day appointed for one hundred and thirty-four years, without 
a single omission or failure to secure a quorum to transact business. 

The officers, although elected annually, have generally been reélected as long as 
they lived. The present president, Mr. John Sellers, has held that office for sixty-two 
years, and during all that period has never been absent from an annual meeting. 
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The regular resources of the company have been derived from membership fees, which, 
as has been stated, were at first 20s. Subsequently, the fee was fixed at £7, then at 
£8, then at $20; it is now $5. The original yearly payment of 5s. was subsequently 
increased to 10s; itis now $2. The membership has never been large, and consequently 
the revenues of the company have always been limited. ‘The library now derives addi- 
tional revenue from rent of the hall for occasional use and from lectures given in it 
for the benefit of the library. The yearly income from all sources does not ordinarily 
exceed $500; last year it was $409. 

Until recently the company did not own any building, and consequently the library 
has usually been kept at the residence of the librarian. For his entire services, includ- 
ing room for the books, the care of the same, and all the duties of his office, the libra- 
rian was allowed an annual salary of 20s. This rate continued for forty years; but 
when good Ruth Bonsall, widow of the late librarian, continued to perform the duties 
of the office after the death of her husband, she was allowed 40s. perannum. In 1796 
the salary was increased to £3 annually ; subsequently to £7. This was the rate at the 
beginning of the present century and long afterward ; and substantially the same econ- 
omy of administration has marked the entire history of the company. 

The first books were necessarily obtained from England. A portion of the letter 
accompanying the first order for books to London is herewith given: 

DARBY, y? 14% of 4 Month, 1743. 
Friend PETER COLLINSON: 

There is a small number of us in Darby, near Phil®4, who have formed ourselves into 
a company, in order to purchase a small set of books for our use; with pe euielaclec. 
expectations of our numbers increasing in a little time, and being advised by our fr¢ 
and neighb', John Bartram, to apply to thee to purchase the gt books, and in confi- 
dence of thy good disposition, and from y® character he gives of thee to encourage 
such a decision, have thought fit thereupon to send to and desire thee to do such an 
office of kindness for us; but as our num ber is but small, so is the sum of money, 
amounting only to fourteen pounds. * * Be so good, also, as to get the books 
lettered on y® back, if that can be done tone much trouble or cost, or aS Many 
of them as conveniently can be. We also desire thee to send the price of each book 
purchased, that being necessary for us to know in pursuance of our agreement. Thy 


answering our request will much oblige us, who, with due respect, are thy unfeigned 
friends. Signed in behalf of said company, 


By JOSEPH BONSALL, Secretary. 

The first list of books ordered is also a fair specimen of the character of all the books 
bought in the first one hundred years of its history. It included: The Gentleman In- 
structed; Puffendorf’s Law of Nature and Nations; The Spectator, eight volumes; 
The Turkish Spy, 8 volumes; Tournefort’s Voyages, 2 volumes; Whiston’s Theory; Ad- 
dison’s Travels; Barclay’s Apology ; Locke on Education; Religion of Nature Delin- 
eated ; Gordon’s Geography ; Grammar; Sherlock on Death; Whiston’s Astr®. Prin- 
ciples; Maundrell’s Travels; Dyche’s Dictionary ; Tull’s Husbandry; Blackmore on y® 
Creation; Independent Whig, 3 volumes; Wood’s Institute of y® Laws of England; 
Milton’s Paradise Lost and Regained, 2 volumes; Pufitendorf’s History of Sweden ; 
Raleigh’s History of y® World, 2 volumes; and the Life of the Duke of Marlborough, 
2 volumes. 

Most of these books are still in the library, and in good condition. Many of the 
later accessions comprise a greater proportion of the class known as light literature, 
but the library still maintains its character for substantial books of intrinsic worth. 

The assistant librarians, whose duty it has ever been to inspect the books and guard 
against loss, rebind those needing it, &c., have generally been faithful in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and consequently remarkably few books have been lost or de- 
stroyed. In 1763, twenty years after the organization of the company, they report 
that, having inspected the state of the library, all the books are come to hand, except 
a small volume called “ Buisy-Body,” being the first volume thereof, and that book they 
understood was in the hands of a member of the company. 

In 1776 the library contained 364 volumes; in 1800, 1,023 volumes; in 1843, at the 
completion of the first century of its history, it contained 2,026 volumes; and at 
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present, 3,685 volumes. The library is comparatively a small affair; but it must be 
remembered that it is a village library, and that the village itself has never con- 
tained more than sixteen hundred people at any one time. 

The average yearly increase of the library for the last ten years has been 103 vol- 
umes; and the average yearly use of books about 4,000 volumes. 

The amount expended for books during the last twelve months has been $150, which 
is about the present average expenditure for that object. 

At the beginning the library was open on every other seventh day from 5 to 7 o’clock 
p.m.; subsequently every seventh day; then twice a week. It is now open every 
week-day from 11 a. m. till 8 p. m. 

For one hundred and twenty-four years the library was kept in a private house, 
generally at the residence of the librarian; but in 1867 the company purchased an 
eligible lot of ground, at a cost of $1,000, and built thereon a substantial brick building 
for the use of the library. It is 29 by 55 feet and two stories high. The first story con- 
tains a room for the library 22 by 27 feet, and five other rooms, which are used for the 
residence of the librarian and family. The second story is fitted up as a hall, and 
will seat 325 persons. 

The whole cost of lot and building was about ten thousand dollars, and was raised 
by subscription among the citizens of the village and vicinity, so that the library is 
now entirely free from debt.—(From a sketch furnished the Bureau of Education by 
Rev. W. T. Brown, of Darby, Pa.) 


SPECIAL REPORT ON PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The report published in October of the present year will soon have been distributed 
to nearly all the public libraries in the United States. Copies are also being sent to all 
the more important public libraries in foreign countries. The very extensive demand 
for the report from educators, and from librarians and library committees charged 
with the work of organizing new libraries, attests that a new interest has been 
awakened in the subjects of which it treats, and that a powerful impulse has been 
given to the establishment of public libraries as well as toa more efficient manage- 
ment of libraries as a means of moral and intellectual cultivation. Besides this demand, 
perhaps the best evidence of the need of such a report, the Office is in almost constant 
receipt of the most gratifying testimonies to the great usefulness of the work from 
librarians, bibliographers, and scholars both at home and abroad. 

Of this report Mr. Winsor, superintendent of the Boston Public Library, says: 


Two or three years ago the Bureau of Education at Washington determined that 
their contribution to the records of the national anniversary should be an exposition of 
the library development of the country. General Eaton confided the immediate direc- 
tion of this work to two gentlemen ; also sought the assistance of the chief librarians 
of the States; and the result of all their joint labors took shape in a ponderous vol- 
ume, which must pass for a bibliothecal cyclopaedia, if the most varied and extensive 
gathering of knowledge and experience in library economy ever made entitles it to that 
designation. 


=IBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


Extent of the collection—The report of the Librarian, Mr. A. R. Spofford, for the year 
ending December 31, 1876, shows an aggregate of 311,097 volumes of bound books 
in the Library, together with about one hundred thousand pamphlets; an increase 
during the year of 17,590 volumes, besides 8,636 pamphlets. Of the additions, 5,495 
books and 745 pamphlets have been by purchase, 8,020 books and 5,295 pamphlets by 
copyright, and the remainder by deposit of the Smithsonian Institution, by donation, 
(including State documents,) and by exchanges. The acquisitions to the library by 
purchase during the year, though not so large numerically as in some previous years, 
have been more than usually important. Extensive auction sales in American cities 
and on the Continent have been availed of to make selections of rare and expensive 
books seldom occurring for purchase; and in this way very handsome acquisitions of 
early American imprints, and of multitudes of books and pamphlets relating to Amer- 
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ica, not before in the collection, have been secured. Among the foreign purchases 
worthy of note, were complete sets of the publications of the Maitland Club, in 110 
volumes; Nichols’s Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica; the Chetham Society Pub- 
lications; the Dresden Gallery, 3 volumes, great folio ; Ferrario’s Costumes, 21 volumes, 
folio; the Critical Review, 144 volumes; the original manuscript Report of the De- 
bates in the Irish Parliament, from 1775 to 1789; and many other works of great 

value and interest which have greatly increased the value of the collection as a com- 
plete library of reference. 

Copyrights.—The business of the copyright department during the year shows a con- 
siderable increase of entries, notwithstanding the depressed condition of the book 
publishing trade and connected interests. The whole number of entries of copyrights 
during 1876 was 14,882 against 14,197 for the preceding calendar year. Of the whole 
number of articles copyrighted, 4,010 were books. 

New catalogue The materials for the new general catalogue, which will represent 
the entire contents of the library up to date, have been completed, fmt all the titles, 
exceeding 260,000 in number, are ready for ine press. 

Documents relating to French discoveries and explorations.— Since the last report, the 
publication of the first volume of original historical documents relating to the French 
discoveries and explorations in the northwestern portion of the United States and on 
the Mississippi, has taken place. The whole work will be embraced in six octavo 
volumes, with an atlas of maps in quarto, and will cover a vast collection of letters, 
official papers, and other documents, in the original French, relating to the discoveries 
and settlements under Cavelier de la Salle and other explorers in territory now belong- 
ing tothe United States, from 1614 to 1752. The edition will comprise only 500 copies. 

Need of anew building for the library The question of most pressing importance 
connected with the interests of the Library of Congress, which has become by liberal 
legislation and extensive growth the library of the nation, is the provision of asuitable 
building to contain its rapidly accumulating stores. The injury to the books and ob- 
jects of art that are piled up unprovided with shelves or room, increases with every 
addition, and the administration of the Library and the copyright business in such 
narrow quarters is attended with the greatest difficulties and embarrassments. 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The following extracts from the twenty-fifth annual report of the library will be 
found well worthy of perusal. In this report Mr. Justin Winsor gives a rapid sketch 
of the experiences of the library during his superintendency, which dates from 1867. 
The lessons to be drawn from this review are scarcely less important to educators than 
to professional librarians: | 


Extent of the collection. The Central Library in Boylston street now holds 242,885 
volumes, divided between 35,478 in the popular branch and 207,407 in the Bates Hall 
collection ; the branches contain 69,125 volumes. The total contents are 312,010 vol- 
umes — an increase for the year of 15,169 volumes. 

Circulation.— The libraries were open during the year for popular use and consulta- 
tion 306 days. The loans and hall use of the Bates Hall collection advanced from 
114,329 volumes in the previous year to 141,618 volumes,— a gain of nearly 24 per cent. 
The Lower Hall issued to borrowers 405,732 volumes, against a previous circulation of 
348,842 — showing an increase of nearly 17 per cent.— a result most surprising when the 
confined and unsuitable quarters to which the public are admitted are taken into con- 
sideration. From the six branches there were issued 593,202 volumes. The following 
table gives the number of books in each of the popular libraries, and their compara- 
tive use during the present and past year: 

Average Average 


No. of vols, Use. per vol, _ last year. 
Lower Hall, Boylston street ............ 39,478 405,732 11.35 ono 
ast Pestomsrimchices 222... ...2ecccee 9,643 102,627 10. 53 10. 06 
mouth Bostonbbranchs ....<.-..-.- -20s 5- 8,178 135,179 16.53 16.3 
venue: BRITS seco ue ages — en 12,535 146,429 ied 9, 4 
CharlestowM Otani ve. . ..c..-<cns one nee 18,084 106,816 Deal 4,93 
oleh (OMe rae ieeeer ee 226 a2c026- an eenu 12,317 29,792 2.42 2.08 
Worehester Branches co... <..6 ence cece _ 8,147 woe ‘Shots! Seu 
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It is not surprising that the great percentage of increase in circulation which the 
last year showed over the previous year could not be sustained. Though the increase 
in use was 192,951 volumes, a larger number than ever before, yet the percentage has 
diminished from 25 to 20 per cent. The utmost extent of circulation for any given 
population in a district is determined by the convenience of access and the propor- 
tionate number of volumes, fiction inclusive, which it desires to borrow. If a public 
library is administered upon the principle of giving fiction in preference to books of 
solid value, and as much as is wanted, there is no limit to the circulation which such 
popular library may acquire. 

The reading rooms of such libraries as were opened to the public, including Sundays, 
through the year, received visitors on 360 days, during which 339,514 readers made use 
of 424,664 periodicals, — an increase of 22,206 readers and of 24,212 periodicals, The 
employment on Sundays of the branch reading rooms, as intimated in the last report 
of the trustees, has become so limited that a portion of them has been discontinued. 

Contributions.— The contributions to the collection from individual generosity since 
the last acknowledgment of the trustees show 1,125 benefactors, who have given an 
aggregate of 3,562 volumes and 11,071 pamphlets. Besides this, there has been placed 
at the service of the institution by a previons benefactor, J. Ingersoll Bowditch, esq., 
the sum of $500, to be expended in the purchase of mathematical works, for the pur- 
pose of adding to the Bowditch library such publications as are needed to keep pace 
with the progress of that science. 

Losses.— The losses of the library in books not recovered from borrowers still show 
the Central Library as the principal sufferer. The Roxbury Library has no volume 
missing from its circulation of 146,829 volumes— the largest circulation of a single 
library without loss yet known to our experience. The total issues of the branches 
were 593,202, and there are missing only 10 volumes, being 1 for each 59,322 circulated. 
Owing to the more changeable population of the city proper, its record is not so satis- 
factory, 119 volumes not having been returned from a delivery of 547,350 volumes, or 
one out of every 4,600, — a somewhat larger proportion of Joss for the Central Depart- 
ments than recent years have indicated. 

The branches and the Central Librarya—We have had abundant proof in our experi- 
ence that the branches, with the territorial extent which has been left between them, 
have not at all diminished the usefulness either of oue another or of the Central 
Library. Some apprehension was felt, at the institution of the system, that Boston 
was hazarding its chances of making the library in Boylston street an important one 
for the country, and even for the world, in thus dissipating, as it was feared, the 
resources of the city among lesser projects, which would detract from the interest felt 
in the parent institution. The result has been just the reverse. 

The statistics show that, while the circulation of the entire library has increased 
nearly seven times since i867, the present aggregate is by no means wholly owing to 
the additional work of the branches; since the use of the popular collection in the 
Lower Hall has nearly trebled, and that of the higher department of the Bates Hall has 
quadrupled. The Bates Hall delivers as many books now as the Lower Hall did ten 
years ago. Our experience has been that also of the principal English libraries. Dr. 
Crestadoro writes to me from Manchester that the successive establishment of the 
branches of their library has in no wise interrupted the constant appreciation in use 
of the preéxisting departments. 

Extension of library service—Within the past year a sort of subdelivery has been 
established at Deer Island for the benefit of the city institutions situated there, books 
being sent in boxes from the Central Library once a month, two or three hundred at 
atime. At the request of the fire commissioners, a similar service has been given to 
thirteen of the engine houses in the city proper and to the fire boat for the benefit of 
the firemen ; and it is probable that the protective department will come within the 
same rules. Under a guaranty from the authorities of the navy yard, a like privilege 
has been granted to the reading room within the walls of the yard for the advantage 
of the enlisted men on the station ; but the arrangement has not yet been put in force. 

Bibliographical aid to readers.— In 1873 the library made an innovation in the bibli- 
ographical matter which was made an adjunct of its popular catalogues. The new 
departure was a natural one, and followed as a matter of course in the development 
of the influence which it was the aim of the fathers of the library to bestow upon the 
public. Mr. Everett, its first president, enunciated a sentiment that has never been 
lost sight of, when he claimed that its mission was to supplement the schools; and a 
happy embodiment of the idea has found shape of late in the phrase of “the people’s 
college.” With the growth of any collection the ease of consultation naturally gives 
way to an indecision in the face of accumulated titles on every subject, and without 
some guide to a choice of books, discouragement is likely to ensue from any haphazard 
selection out of many, for any particular purpose. A consideration of these difficulties 
ripened the plan. As preliminary, the thought occurred of alluring the pastime reader, 
of whom all libraries in any degree popular have a large following, by easy steps to 
become a reader of better purpose. Iam too much a believer in the general straight- 
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forwardness of ingrafted impulses ever violently to counteract them. I believe men 
can be led rather than pushed. The implanting in mankind of the story telling faculty, 
and the enjoyment of it in others, were not an idle creation; and the imagination has 
done too much for the amelioration of mankind not to deserve our acceptance of it as 
a handmaid of virtue and a promoter of intellectual advancement. This assistance 
was accordingly invoked in a list of historical fiction, which was prepared in chrono- 
logical grouping under countries, as calculated to instigate a study by comparison, and 
lead the mind to history and biography by the inciting of the inquisitive faculties. I 
have reason to believe that the idea was not a futile one, from the interest manifested 
in the movement, and the avidity with which more than one edition of it was taken 
up. This was but atrial. The next step was the more serious one of endeavoring to 
direct the ductile perceptions of the less learned among readers. The effort was not 
to propound positively any course of reading, for there is danger always in dogmatism, 
however right its foundation may be. The notes which were appended to the subject 
references in the History, Biography, and Travel Catalogue of the Lower Hall, in 1873, 
served to render the ordinary reader more able to choose to his liking when an undis- 
tinguishable mass of equivalent titles perplexed him. That catalogue was a year in 
passing through the press, a term lengthened by the destruction of part of the work 
on it in the great fire of November, 1872; and when it was published in August, 1873, 
I was able to record for the next year, month by month, a remarkable increase of the 
use of books from the Lower Hall, in history, biography, and travel, amounting in 
some months to 200 per cent. Atthe end of the year we of course had to gain upon 
the work of its influence twelve months before, and the ratio of gain fell at once, 
though it still remained to give some testimony of its continued helpfulness. The files 
of the library show the opinions upon these results entertained by many gentlemen 
interested in projects of popular education. A veteran in this sphere, Mr. George B. 
Emerson, said, “I have never seen anything so excellent; and hereafter no large 
catalogue will be considered complete without something similar appended to it.” 
From Europe like expressions of approval came. ‘I have shown it to some of the pro- 
fession here,” wrote one of the chief British librarians, ‘‘ and they are as much aston- 
ished at the idea as at the execution of it. I do not think there will be many 
imitators. The labor of such a work must be enormous, and certainly beyond our 
resources and methods.” 

The expectation which was expressed by Mr. Emerson was soon realized in the adop- 
tion of many of its notes in the catalogues of some of the smaller libraries, and in 1875, 
the public library of the town of Quincy fully committed itself to the scheme, in the 
publication of an excellent catalogue, which had the editorial supervision of Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, jr.,the president of its trustees. Somewhat similar work, particularly 
embodying references to the sources of study in periodical literature, which had been 
made a part of the scheme, appeared in the careful catalogue of the Mercantile Library 
of Brooklyn; but the whole effort of its librarian, Mr.S. B. Noyes, cannot be appre- 
ciated until his work is completed. Similar notes, simplified to meet the wants of a 
smaller constituency, and improved in many respects, were repeated in a new edition 
of the Roxbury Branch Catalogue, issued last year. A set of references in elucidation 
of English history, printed in large type on broadside sheets, with spaces for the filling 
in of the shelf numbers, was perfected, with the numbers of each department inserted, 
and posted, with good effect, in the respective halls. The edition printed was small, 
and the demand for them from other places could not be met; but for the testing of 
its value in other communities copies were sent to various libraries in this country and 
in England, and I have since observed, in their reports, several references to their 
value. 

Books of fiction — Of the proportions of the various classes of books as sent into cir- 
culation the superintendent says: It will be seen that there is little change in these 
ratios. The most significant and gratifying is a marked diminution, since 1873, of the 
use of fiction in the Lower Hall; but it is apparent that the change has been brought 
about by the methods of instruction which we employ. The natural craving of the 
masses is fur story telling. It cannot be eradicated. The attempt would only drive 
the frequenters of the library away in large numbers. I look upon the dominating 
taste in reading, as Kant regarded the general tendencies of mankind,—to accept it 
and to strive to better it. The wise course is to regulate it, and to use the instinct as 
a meansof itsown improvement. I selected one Saturday in the height of our season, 
and directed that all slips handed in at the Lower Hall counter which failed to secure 
a book should be saved. They numbered nearly 5,000, showing that twice as many 
slips failed of their purpose as succeeded. An analysis of these requests shows that 
404, or about a twelfth part only, were non-fiction; more than two-twelfths were a 
miscellaneous assemblage of novels, each asked for once, twice, or perhaps thrice, but 
not sufficiently characteristic to signify any marked intent. Over 500, or more than @ 
tenth part, were calls for dime novels, but few of which are now left in the library,— 
the remnants of a set which were, some years ago, experimentaliy put into use, but 
which at this time still stood in the printed catalogues which were on hand. The 
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single author most in request was Horatio Alger, jr., a. writer for youths, whose books 
were marked on 390 slips. Mrs. Southworth came next, 301 times; then Oliver Optic, 
292; Dumas, 199; Mrs. Stevens, 158; Miss Braddon, 154; Mrs. Holmes, 146; Fosdick, 
a writer for boys, 125; Fleming, 87; Kingston, a boys’ writer, 83; Ainsworth, 69; 
Mrs. Wood, 60; Grant, 59; Lever, 58; Mrs. Grey, 54. The most sought-for single book 
was Alger’s “ Timothy Crump’s Ward,”—64 times. Almost a quarter of the entire 
number may be called juvenile books. Over a third certainly would class among the 
lower grades of popular novelists, without counting such as were not popular and of 
this grade. About a sixth of the whole may be considered from fair to first class as to 
literary merits. Out of this 4,875 total, some of the well known names in literature 
stand low in the scale of demand; as, for instance, Don Quixote, 2; Jane Austen, 2; 
Goldsmith, 2; Swift, 3; Goethe, 4; George Sand, 4; Scott,5; Thackeray,5; George 
Eliot, 9; Hawthorne, 10; Bulwer, 10; Charles Reade, 10; Miss Muloch, 10; Dickens, 
20; Wilkie Collins, 27; Cooper, 34; Marryat, 44; James, 44. 

This record should not afford the foundation for off-hand conclusions. The hours 
during which the slips were saved were the busiest of the week, and which the better 
readers shun. Duplicates of the higher class of novels being supplied on less urgency 
than those of inferior position, the exhaustion of such books signifies a relatively 
greater demand than is the case with the lower classes. It should always be further 
borne in mind that in public libraries the demand for the better books is considerably 
lessened, from the fact that such books are bought more commonly for the family book 
shelf than the inferior ones. It is for this reason that reputable authors of popular 
fame, like Irving and Hawthorne, never represent, in the circulation of public libra- 
ries, their hold upon readers. 

On the other hand there is compensation in the growing circulation of the Bates 
Hall, representing the highest reading. Fifty-two per cent. of its issues are for refer- 
ence in the building. A seventh partof the books recommended for purchase are in 
foreign languages. 

Pamphlet collection.— Previous to 1868 perhaps 50,000 pamphlets had been secured, or 
an average of about 3,000 a year. The chief accessions in masses had come with the 
Parker Library, and with the divisions of the pamphlet collection of the late Edward 
Everett, when William Everett, esq., gave a due share to the institution upon whose 
career and good name his father had exercised so great an influence. Within the last 
nine years the claims of pamphlets for preservation have been fully recognized; and 
our efforts have been unremitting to gather them and combine them with our collection, 
first by assortment, then by binding and cataloguing, till we have acquired a collec- 
tion which can hardly, in this country, be surpassed for serviceableness. In this nine 
years we have added an average of over 16,000 a year, or an aggregate of 150,000, 
which represents probably nearly as much work in care and cataloguing as the bound 
books shelved in the same interval. 

Expenditure.—In most respects the work of the library has apparently increased 
from five to ten fold during the last decade. The work of detail naturally accruing to 
all processes which require handling of records of one kind or another is much larger, 
however, on each item, by reason of the larger masses to manipulate in a library of 
312,000 than in one of 136,000 volumes. Consequently the apparent increase of work, 
as shown by statistics of results, is not adequate to represent the positive enlargement 
of labor. Nevertheless it can be shown that the expenses of the library to-day are not 
one-half as much, relatively, as in 1867. At that time our expenditure was $52,658 for 
the year, while for the past year we had to expend the city appropriation of $111,500, 
with $6,300 income from our trust funds, making a total of $117,800, or not greatly in 
excess of twice the amount in 1867. ; 

Ventilation.—This is a matter which has been sadly neglected in library construc- 
tion. The ventilation of the Lower Hall has always been excessively bad. Indeed, at 
times, according to the experiments of the late Dr. Derby, secretary of the State board 
of health, the worst air prevailed there that he could find in the State. It is hoped, 
however, that an improvement has been effected by pipes arranged to conduct the foul 
air from the floor into the flues, where a current Is induced by hot air. The arrange- 
ment was suggested by Mr. Lewis, of the board. The closed windows of another win- 
ter will test more thoroughly its efficiency than has been possible since it was put in 
operation, only afew weeks ago. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


At a recent informal meeting of the teachers of the public schools of Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. C. F. Adams, jr.,a member of the school committee, had a familiar 
talk with the teachers on the subject of books and reading among their scholars, in 
the course of which occurred the following remarks : 


It may safely be asserted that the one best possible result of a common school 
education, its great end and aim, should be to prepare the children of the community 
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for the far greater work of educating themselves. * * * But I fancy that a com- 
parison of experiences would show that scarcely one out of twenty of those who leave 
our schools ever further educate themselves in any great degree, outside, of course, 
of any special trade or calling through which they earna living. The reason of 
this, I would suggest, is obvious enough, and it is not the fault of the scholar. It is 
the fault of a system which brings a community up in the idea that a poor knowledge 
of the rudiments of reading, writing, and arishmetic constitutes in itself an education. 
Now, on the contrary, it seems to me that the true object of all your labors as real 
teachers, the great end of the common school system, is something more than to teach 
children to read. It should, if it is to accomplish its full mission, also impart to 
them a love of reading. * eo Having given the child a start, by means of what 
we call a common school course—having, as it were, taught it to walk — the process 
of further self-education is to begin. The great means ‘of self-education is through 
books, through much reading of ‘books. But just here there is in our system of in- 

struction amissing link. Inour schools we teach children to read, we do not teach them 
how to read. That, the one all important thing —the great connecting link between 
school education and self-education, between means and end—we make no effort to 
supply. * * * Though the school and the library stand side by side, there is, so 
to speak, no bridge leading from the one to the other. As far as I can judge, we 
teach our children the mechanical part of reading, and then we turn them loose to take 
their chances. Ifthe child has naturally an inquiring or imaginative mind, it perchance 
may work its way unaided through the traps and pitfalls of literature ; but the chances 
seem to me to be terribly against ite * I think this is all wrong. Our edu- 
cational system stops just where its assistance might be made invaluable —just where 
it passes out of the mechanical and touches the individual, just where instruction 
ceases to be drudgery and becomes a source of pleasure. * * * You are able, if 
you choose, to give your scholars a general introduction into literature, which, if you 
do give it to them, is worth more than all the knowledge contained in all the text 
books that ever were printed. To your whole schools you can give an elementary 
training as readers, and if in this matter you once set them going in the way they 
should ¢ go, you need not fear that they will ever depart from it. 


TABLE XVII.—MUSEUMS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Forty-three natural history museums and five anatomical museums are included-in 
Table XVII of the appendix. 

Zoovlogical gardens.— Cincinnati, New York, and San Francisco are doing something 
in the way of furnishing their citizens opportunities to study animals by gathering 
these in appropriate places for the observation of visitors. The Zodlogical Garden of 
Philadelphia, however, is still far ahead in point of success. As was expected, it 
received a great impulse from its proximity to the International Exhibition. Six 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand two hundred and ninety-five persons visited the 
garden ; total receipts at the gate, $151,060.63. As the officers remark with some 
degree of pride, “An amount from such a source the largest ever known.” 

The Zoological Society of Cincinnati has felt in its immediate vicinity the influence 
of no such great aid as the Centennial Exhibition, but it acknowledges the receipt of 
gate admissions for $23,696.10; or adults admitted, 89,419, and children, 13,055 —a 
total of 102,474. The society is making a most commendable effort to increase its 
income to $36,000 the ensuing year. 


TABLE XVIIIL.— RELATION OF ART TO EDUCATION.* 


The introduction of drawing into all classes of the public schools, as one of the 
required studies, continues to interest educationists, and has steadily progressed since 


* The “Special Report on Art Education,” still in charge of I. Edwards Clarke, A. M., has necessarily 
been greatly enlarged in its scope by the holding of the Centennial Exhibition. The demands upon 
this Bureau for information relating to the introduction of drawing as a prescribed study in the public 
schools have increased. The Centennial itself required study in all its bearings upon the questions of 
industrial and technical art training. The funds of the Office available for printing will not permit 
the issue of the special report until further appropriations are made. Meantime, information can only 
be given in manuscript communications, and much of the report which had been prepared for publica- 
tion at the close of the year 1875 will have to be rewritten and all the statistics revised and brought 
down to the final date of publication. The statistics given in Table XVIII, Parts 1 and 2, in this annual 
report for 1876, are from returns made by the various art museums and art training institutions. They 
are mostly to date of August 1, 1877, and as they will appear in the special report. Returns giving the 
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the attention of the country was first directed to the subject by the action of the 
legislature of Massachusetts in 1870, in making this study imperative in the public 
schools of that commonwealth. The example of that State has been followed at 
intervals by the official action of the school authorities in many cities and towns 
throughout the United States, and finally by the enactment of a similar law by the 
legislature of the State of New York, May 14, 1875. 

The results of a course of several years of this study are now apparent in the schools 
of Massachusetts, and in those of many of the cities and towns of other States; and 
the progress made by such pupils as have persevered in the study two, three, or four 
years is most surprising and satisfactory, especially when the very limited amount of 
time given to this study, in proportion to that given to the other regular studies, is 
taken into consideration. 

At the same time that this movement has been developing itself in the common 
schools, a very marked increase of interest in the relations of art to education has 
been manifested in many of the institutions of secondary and higher learning through- 
out the country. In many of the colleges the importance of some knowledge of the 
art of the ancients seems at length appreciated by the instructors, and where no posi- 
tive instruction in the technicalities of art is attempted, the relations of the art to the 
civilization of the people whose literature has long been thought so essential an ele- 
ment of modern education having at last been recognized,* instruction is given in the 
history, development, and works of the artists of Greece and Rome; and the attention 
of the students is directed to the relation borne by these works to the religious beliefs 
and social manners of the people. 

The economic importance of various applications of art to industry has been im- 
pressed upon those who deal with scientific and technical education. 

While this awakening interest in the educational relations of art is so marked 
among the various classes and schools of educators, it is also true that the community 
at large is pervaded with a very general and growing interest in all matters relating 
to art. 

This interest, already apparent before the opening of the Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia, has been wonderfully stimulated, educated, and extended by the sight 
of the various objects there exhibited, by means of which the importance of the art 
element in the manufactures of the world has been for the first time brought generally 
to the attention of the American people. 

On the other hand, the interest manifested by the great majority of visitors to the 
Centennial in the special art collections, has demonstrated to the most sceptical that 
the art instinct or the love of beauty is well nigh universal. Pictures, statues, and 
beautiful objects in all materials have proved attractive to those hitherto most unfa- 
miliar with them, and hereafter there will be found a greater or less degree of intelli- 
gence upon art matters among the American people at large. 

The year of 1876, rendered so memorable as the Centenary of American Indepen- 
dence, and made so important in its influence upon the future development of the 
following changes, received too late for insertion in the tables of this report, will appear in the tables 
of the special report, viz: 

School of Drawing and Painting, Boston Museum of Fine Arts.—Instead of 4 teachers, 100 pupils, 35 
males and 65 females, read 3 teachers, 124 pupils, 47 males and 77 females. 

The Art Students’ League, New York. —Instead of 120 pupils, 70 males, 50 females, and no material, 
read 135 pupils, 78 males and 57 females, 3 casts of sculpture, and many engravings. 

Courses in Architecture and Mechanic Arts, Cornell University.— Instead of 82 pupils read 153. 

Woman’s Art School, Cooper Union. — Add as note to 650 ‘other casts,” 150 of these are reduced copies 
of statues and busts or ‘‘ masks ” full size. 

School of Design, University of Cincinnati.— Instead of 40 “ casts of sculpture’ and 100 “other cast,” 
read 19 ‘casts of sculpture ” and 121 ‘* other casts,’’ with note ‘‘25 are reductions of antique statues.” 

Philadelphia School of Design for Women. — Instead of 100 pupils read 218. 

Pittsburgh School of Design for Women. — Instead of 5 teachers, 65 pupils, and artisan male night class 
of 25 pupils, read 3 teachers, 45 pupils, and no artisan night class. 

*The Polymetis of Joseph Spence (published 1747, London, folio) was an attempt to illustrate the 
Roman poets by comparing their descriptions (mostly mythological) with the remains of ancient art 
discovered up to that time. 
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country by the exhibition of the industry of all nations at Philadelphia, is also to be 
noted in our history as marking the commencement of an era of art development in 
its most comprehensive sense. 

It is safe to say that the economic relations of art to the industries of a people were 
first in this year generally recognized in America. It is also true that a conception of 
what it is possible to accomplish in the development of artistic industries. by sys- 
tematic art education, first dawned upon the American people at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 

In this connection, among the memorable events of the year pow under review must 
be noted the formal opening by the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts of a new and 
commodious building on Broad street, Philadelphia, and the reopening of the admira- 
ble art schools, which had been closed for several years while the new building was in 
progress. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts was also inaugurated and took possession of its 
fine new building in the summer, the art school under its supervision being opened 
for the first time in the autumn of this year. Two wonderful art loan collections were 
held in New York city during the summer of this year, which brought together a most 
remarkable assemblage of the best work of modern art; these were so numerously 
attended that the receipts availed largely toward relieving the National Academy of 
Design and the Metropolitan Museum from debt. This year saw also the inception of 
an institution which promises to be of the greatest importance to industrial art, viz, 
The Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, in Philadelphia, which hes 
secured the retention in this country of many of the choicest examples of artistic pro- 
ductions, contributed by the artists and artisans of all countries to the Centennial 
Exhibition. 

A similar museum of industrial art was incorporated at New Haven, Connecticut, 
which is likewise largely enriched from the treasures of the Centennial. 

In addition to the founding of these great centres of art influence, which have their 
origin in or date their renaissance from 1876, there are also other events which bear 
more directly on education in art. Among these may be mentioned the reopening of 
the art schools of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; the founding of the schools 
of the Pennsylvania Museum, which have in view the direct application of art to indus- 
try in all its forms; the founding of the High Art Schools of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts; the founding ofa normal art instruction department in connection with the 
Woman’s Art School of Cooper Union, New York, for the training of teachers to teach 
drawing in the public schools of that State; the founding of art galleries in connection 
with the South Hadley Female Seminary, in Massachusetts; with the Smith College 
for Women, in Northampton, Massachusetts, and the additions made to the excel- 
lent art collections possessed by Vassar College, with a view to the opening of a depart- 
ment for the serious teaching of art in all its branches. 

Another fact of the greatest significance, not shown in the simple statement of the 
opening of new art museums, is found in the change that has taken place in the char- 
acter of the collections exhibited in these museums. Formerly an art gallery was 
understood to contain a collection of paintings and statuary, with pessibly a few 
specimens of choice engravings; now an art museum may comprise whatever the 
hand of man can execute. In the loan collections of the Metropolitan Museum ; in the 
permanent and loan collections of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; more especially 
in the very precious and comprehensive collections of the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art, and in the smaller but similar collections of the Connecti- 
cut Museum of Industrial Art, there is found such varied wealth of objects as almost 
to defy cataloguing and render tabulation impossible.” 

* The many notes to Table XVIII, in the appendix of this report, bear witness to the necessity of a 
new classification if the art museums are hereafter to be tabulated. These changes are significant; 
they mean no less than that the imperative necessity for art training by the manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of this country is recognized, and that education in art, certainly so far as art relates to indus- 
try, must henceforward be accepted as one of the problems to be met and solved by American educa- 
tonists end educators. 
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TABLE XIX.—SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The progress of deaf-mute education is greatly promoted by the National College 
for Deaf-Mutes. This, as will be seen by the table, is situated at the seat of National 
Government, is sustained by appropriations from the National Treasury, and offers 
advantages to sufficiently advanced students in the several congressional districts 
throughout thecountry. The State institutions, necessarily chiefly devoted to element- 
ary and secondary instruction, can, by a proper arrangement of their course of study, 
readily fit for this advanced training any who may desire. The effect of this oppor- 
tunity for advancement cannot but be salutary to all the institutions that enter into 
this codperative effort in behalf of this unfortunate class of our citizens. 

Under Table XIX of the appendix will be found the details from which the follow- 
ing summary is drawn. 


TABLE XIX.—Summary of statistics of institutions for the deaf and dumb. 
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a Including departments for the blind. b Since reorganization in 1871. 
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TABLE XIX.— Summary of statistics of institutions for the deaf and dumb — Continued. 
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29,960 | 1,599 6,191, 771 | 1,298,516| 66,498 | 1,239, 858 


aIncluding departments for the blind. 
b For salaries; $180 are allowed for each pupil in attendance. 
e One hundred and ten thousand dollars of this were for new building. 

dOne hundred and seventy-five dollars per pupil from New England States. 


e From shops. 


S For two years, including $15,000 for building. 
g Also $4,000 from counties. 
h Twenty-five thousand dollars of this were for new building. 
t One hundred and sixty-seven thousand dollars were expended for new bailding in 1875 and 1876. 
jCongressional appropriation. 
k Forty thousand and seventy dollars of this for building. 
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Additional statistics in reference to asylums for the blind will be found in Table 
XX of the appendix, from which this summary is drawn. 


TABLE XX.—Summary of statistics of schools for the blind. 
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@ Reported with deaf and dumb department. (See Table XIX and summary.) 
b For both departments. 
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J ES eee ee ees en 
a Reported with deafand dumb department. (See Table XIX and summary.) 


b Does not include salaries. 
¢ Including receipts for deaf and dumb departments. 


d Ninety-five thousand dollars of this were for replacing building destroyed by fire and furnishing 


new building. 
é Includes amount for building and furniture. 
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TABLE XXI.— ORPHANS’ ASYLUMS, ETC. 
For further statistics concerning orphan asylums, soldiers’ orphans’ homes, infant 
asylums, miscellaneous charities, and industrial schools, reference is made to Table 
XXI of the appendix... 


TABLE XXI.—Summary of statistics of orphan asylums, soldiers’ orphans’ homes, infant 
asylums, industrial schools, and miscellaneous charities. 
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a Sex not reported in all cases. 
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Continued. 
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15) 144) 15,613) 2, 905) 1, 452; 1, 453 35 12) 403,495) 410,172 
36} 425) 105, 875) @13, 662) 1,021) 2, 296) 6,398] 551) 261,891) 342,599 
126} 732) 137,956) @7, 967) 2, 872, 3, Te 436} 1,016) 1, 213, 406) 1, 113, 559 
385 “409, 996| @47, 439 17, 879|78, 242| 6, 865 3, 841, 452 


385) 3, 197) 409, Tl 


aA7, 439\16, 827,17, ae 242) 6, g65) 3, 489, 618 


a Sex not reported in all cases. 
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TABLE XXII.— REFORM SCHOOLS. 


For detailed statistics of these schools, reference is made to Table XXII of the 
appendix. 


TABLE XXII.—Summary of statistics of reform schools. 
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Motalenee.. ica a 51| 448] 352| 9,514] 7,698! 9,505| 2,522] 9,530| 927 
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TABLE XXII.—Summary of statistics of reform schools — Continued. 
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The matters of interest relating to these institutions are too numerous to be dis- 
cussed here. I hope to be able to treat them in aseparate publication. It cannot 
be doubted that these schools have supplied a great want and are performing a most 
essential work. They are often embarrassed by being classed among the punitive 
institutions, and more or less excluded from the sympathy extended by the public to 
institutions for the education of the young. All considerate persons are anxious to 
give them a position, both in fact and in appearance, best calculated to aid those 
intrusted to their care. Mrs. Mary E. Rockwell, assistant superintendent of the Girls’ 
Industrial Reform School, in Connecticut, expresses in strong terms a fear which 
comes up from many quarters, viz, that these institutions are not so designated and 
treated by the public as to most completely relieve of odium those who have enjoyed 
their benefits and who earnestly seek to improve the advantages afforded them. She 
objects to “all expressions which characterize these schools as preventive, reformatory, 
or industrial, in distinction from others. * * * Iwould plead earnestly for the abol- 
ishment not only from statute books, records, and reports, but from the acts, words, and 
thoughts of individuals, of the assumption that the child of the State is, by that posi- 
tion, Jess worthy of respect and trust than the child of the citizen. I would ask that 
the adoption of a boy or girl into any of the families which society has created for 
their care and instruction, shall not be made a reason for a difference in the estimation 
of society between them and children brought up by their own parents; that, in fact, 
no more disgrace or distrust shall attach to their pupils than to those of the public 
schools. Above all, I would recommend that no criminal process, nor anything re- 
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sembling a trial in court, nor any records calling in question the character of the child, 
should be used. ~ * * Itis aserious matter what the world outside of the school 
thinks of it and its work. If the results of its training are to be abiding, the children 
mast not be made ashamed of the place where it was received. If you desire that 
they should profit by the instruction and restraints provided for them, you must your- 
selves honor the schools, and see that no stigma is attached to their pupils.” 


TABLE XXIII.—SUMMARY OF SCHOOLS FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Table XXIII of the appendix presents the statistics of schools for the instruction of 
feeble-minded youth, of which the following is a summary: 


TABLE XXIII.—Summary of statistics of schools for feeble-minded youth. 
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1} Connecticut School for Imbeciles............. 13 38 36 yC | | Pe A eee AW Mescacocc 
2 | Illinois Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children. . 27 67 35 | 102| 193 | $24,500 | $24, 500 
3 | Iowa Asylum for Feeble Minded Children....| 14 29 15 Sanh aen < oe 2,000 } a2, 500 
4 | Kentucky Institution for Educating Feeble- 22 60 57 | 117 43 | 25,000 | 25,000 
Minded Children. 

5 | Private Institution for the Education of Fee- 49 59 | 25 SAN 1287 Beets 39, 745 


ble-Minded Youth, (Barre, Mass.) 
6 | Massachusetts Schools for Idiotic and Feeble- 21 47 32 79 | 497 | 32,915 | 20, 278 
Minded Youth. 


7 | Hillside School for Backward and Peculiar 7 6 1 7 OG oc ceeiesn [eee 
_ Children, (Fayville, Mass.) 

8 | Idiot Asylum, Randall’s Island, N. Y......-.. 4 94 88 jel Colle’. 2M aoc ees 17, 614 

9 | New York Asylum for Idiots.........-....... 46} 139 85 | 224] 350] 45,617 | 44,460 

10 | Ohio State Asylum for Idiots..........-22.... 86} 243) 171] 414 ]...... 88, 805 | 70, 240 


11 | Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble- 29) 136 97 | 233} 600] 57,551 | 58, 349 
Minded Children. . 


Mot almmeeisten fs nn Ghee ees LL. oak 318 | | 642 |1, 560 |1,820 | 276, 388 | 302, 686 


a For 5 months since opening. 


These schools deserve the special study and sympathy of every educator and philan- 
thropist. It is an honor to our country that so large a number of these unfortunates 
is greatly aided. The work requires the very first qualities of both mind and heart 
on the part of managers and teachers, and the limited powers of nature which 
they undertake to develop demand the very best knowledge of both analytical and 
synthetical methods in education. 

Concerning the Iowa State Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children, at Glenwood, Iowa, 
the superintendent, Dr. O. W. Archibald, reports as follows: 


The school was opened on the first Wednesday in September, 1875, with only one 
pupil. The number rapidly increased to 44, and at the date of ths report, February 
5, 1876, there had been received, in all, 60 applications. The school is now in success- 
ful operation. The buildings at present belonging to the institution will comfortably 
accommodate from sixty-five to seventy pupils. 


The completion of the building for the school at Jacksonville, Il., under the super- 
vision of Dr. Wilbur, is specially creditable to the State... It is hoped that means so 
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ample will be furnished as that nothing way be lacking to carry on the great experi- 
ment committed to it. 
TABLE XXIV.— BENEFACTIONS. 


For fuller examination of these interesting facts during the year, reference should 
be had to Table XXIV of the appendix. 


TABLE XIV.—Siatistical summary of benefactions, by institutions, for 1876. 
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Preparatory schools...... 202, 331] 136, 514 900) sees eee P0380 |Feeee see 600} 63, 237 


Institutions for second- 
ary instruction — 


Schools for boys...... 35, 000 BOK OOM weet mane | eretereeree oe 2, 400 LOOM coed eee 
Schools for girls-..... 39, O75 4, 239 PALE SH) eoosnesced| |sasucued | 1, 100 10CQ;—_7, 295 
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and dumb. 
Oia) ee 4, 691, 845] 1, 799, 607] 1, 483,936} 210, 369) 123, 226} 12, 723 700, 851) 361, 133 


The above summary gives the various objects for which benefactions have been 
made during the year, without reference to States. The objects which lead are 
universities, colleges, libraries, schools for boys and girls, schools of theology, and pre- 
paratory schools. Secondary schools for the separate instruction of girls and boys 
received about an equal amount; schools for the superior instruction of women less 
than $80,000; schools of science less than $49,000; schools of medicine Jess than 
$47,000. It is very gratifying that in the severity of the financial trials of the country 
the total amount is in excess of that for 1875, 
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TABLE XXIV.— Statistical summary of benefactions, by States. 
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TABLE XXIV.— Statistical summary of benefactions, by States —Continued. 
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The above view presents the outlines of these interesting facts by States. It should 
be remembered that the reports are from the institutions, and, therefore, indicate the 
States where the benefactions have been received, and not always the State from which 
they are received. For instance, the large benefaction to Vanderbilt University, Ten- 
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nessee, was bestowed in New York. The year has been remarkable for the number of 
men of the greatest wealth who have passed away. The records show how slightly 
their names will be connected with institutions of learning. 

Judge Nathan Crosby, of Lowell, Massachusetts, in aeulogy on Hon. Tappan Went- 
worth, of that city, who gave $300,000 to the Dartmouth trustees for the benefit of the 


college, remarks : 

We may legitimately suppose that Mr. Wentworth, with his large amount of prop- 
erty to dispose of, spent many anxious hours in looking over the various objects and 
claims of benevolence and the great field of doing good. He was not the man for 
flourish of trumpets. No fancy object, no eccentric theory in morals or religion, no 
doubtful adventures, found favor with him. Without consultation, advice, or influ- 
ence, he worked out the problem for himself. 

His postulates must have been that the mind is the great working power of life; 
that it must be strengthened, instructed, expanded, cultivated, and balanced by varied, 
large, and solid learning, and all this must be done before manhood is reached and the 
mind turned to the business departments of life; that the college is the chief field for 
this culture; that education now covers four planes of study: the primary school, the 
high school, and academy, the college and the professional schools, and that of these, 
the college is the chief and most important. Here are four years of continuous study 
in the various branches of mental development and acquisition. Here is where the 
mental structure is built and equipped. Here is where weak powers are strengthened ; 
where the crooked are made straight; where deficiencies are supplied and excrescences 
removed; where the mind is hammered, and filed, and polished ; where the rustic be- 
comes a gentleman, the vulgar refined, the ignorant wise; in fact, where the boy 
becomes a man. f 
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In 1876, 156 firms, against 117 for 1875, reported themselves engaged in publishing 
educational works, and 604 books were issued, against 428 in 1875. 


TABLE XXVI.—Summary of patents for improvements in school furniture. 
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METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


There are gratifying indications here and there of a disposition to let common sense 
have greater influence in the selection of subjects and methods of instruction. It is 
clear to the best observers that for the lack of this, time and effort are wasted. 

The London school board has so thoroughly recognized this waste that it has rigor- 
ously revised certain text books, reducing them to minimum manuals. 

Sir Henry Holland, eminent among other things for his geographical knowledge, 
remarking, in hiseighty-fourth year, upon the imperfect manner in which geography is 
taught in English education, both public and private, says: “It cannot be taught in 
any proper sense of the word by mere maps or a bald and wearisome nomenclature of 
countries, cities, mountains, and rivers. What is wanted is that these should be inti- 
mately blended with the history of the world of nature and the history of mankind, 
thereby better fixing the whole in the memory, and giving to geography itstrue rank 
among the sciences. The change thus indicated isin progress, but much is still wanted 
for its full accomplishment.” His autobiography further illustrates the right method 
of securing interest in this subject, and points out the benefit of the method. He 
remarks of his early life: “‘ I had a singular pleasure in all that belonged to the Tyne— 
its tidal changes, floods, and windings— and I was accustomed to pursue even to their 
sources many of the small streams (the burns and deans of Northumbrian speech) which 
run into this river. The phenomena of the tides had a peculiar interest for me. I 
well recollect the pleasure I felt in following their flow upward along these streams, 
marking the points to which they severally reached at spring and neap tides, and 
their various conflict with the waters flowing downward. These juvenile recollections 
are not effaced even by what I have since seen.” 

Burke remarks: ‘For my part Iam convinced that the method of teaching which 
approaches most nearly to the method of investigation is incomparably the best; since, 
not content with serving up a few barren and lifeless truths, it leads to the stock on 
which they grew.” 

TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES. 
BELLEVUE HOSPITAL SCHOOL. 


Great interest is being manifested at the present time in the training of nurses for 
the sick. In May, 1873, a school was opened in connection with Bellevue Hospital, in 
New York, with a lady superintendent and a staff of six nurses. Since that time schools 
have been opened, though not all on the same plan, in Boston, New Haven, Philadel- 
phia, and at Charity Hospital on Blackwell’s Island. The Johns Hopkins Hospital, in 
Baltimore, is preparing plans for one on a large scale, and others are projected in 
New York and elsewhere. 

Those who founded the Bellevue school were inspired by their knowledge of the 
bad nursing and attendant evils in Bellevue Hospital, and in appealing to the public 
for the funds necessary to start the work they announced their object as threefold, viz: 

First. To train intelligent women to become skilled hospital nurses, under the super- 
vision and instruction of physicians, whose standard of a nurse’s duties would be exact 
and rigid, thus improving hospital nursing, not only at Bellevue, but throughout the 
country. 

Second. To train nurses for the proper care of the sick in private families. 

Third. To send nurses to the sick poor in their own homes, choosing for this object 
those whose Christian character, tact, and sympathy would fit them to be associated 
with the Bible women now attached to many of our churches. 
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The course of training requires two years, and few of the applicants were willing 
to give so much time to the acquisition of a profession. This was one of the most 
serious of the early difficulties, but as the object of the school came gradually to be 
understood throughout the country, applications from women deliberately choosing this 
profession, and desiring to learn it thoroughly, were too numerous to be granted. 

In May, 1875, the first class of six graduated; a second class of seven passed their 
medical and surgical examination, and graduated January 31, 1876. And from that 
time the school has sent out every six months a class of trained women, who either 
establish themselves in the work of private nursing or remain attached to the train- 
ing school as nurses, being sent out with pupils of the second year to private cases. 

The success and growth of this school may be seen from a statement in their report 
for the year 1876: 


From nine wards, with one hundred and sixty beds and thirty-one nurses, on the 
Ist of last February, we have now twelve wards, one hundred and ninety-two beds, 
and fifty nurses. 

Ten trained nurses are at the present time detailed for private service. Seventy- 
three private cases have been attended during the year, and nurses have been sent to 
Albany, Newport, Saratoga, Philadelphia, Newark, Orange, and Brooklyn. 

A class of six nurses graduated and received their diplomas in May, and another in 
October. 

On entering the school, the pupils receive instruction — 

First. From the head nurse of the ward to which they are assigned in general “ward 
work” and in the personal care of the patients. 

Second. From the assistant superintendent in physiology, management of a sick 
room, and the duties of a nurse. 

Third. From physicians and surgeons by the bedside of the patients. 

Fourth. From lectures. 


Course of training. 


Those fulfilling the conditions of the probationary month will be accepted as pupil 
nurses. They must agree to remain at the school for one year, and after that time to 
consider themselves subject to the orders of the committee (of whom the superintendent 
will make one) for an additional year, making two years in all, in consideration of 
the training received. 

The instruction includes: 

1. The dressing of blisters, burns, sores, and wounds; the application of fomentations, 
poultices, and minor dressings. 

2. The application of leeches externally and internally. 

3. The administration of enemas. 

4, The management of trusses and appliances for uterine complaints. 

5. The best method of friction to the body and extremities. 

6. The management of helpless patients; making beds, moving, changing, giving 
baths in bed, preventing and dressing bedsores, and managing positions. 

7. Bandaging, making bandages and rollers, lining of splints. 

The pupil nurses will attend operations and assist at them. 

They will be taught every kind of sick cookery and the preparation of drinks and 
stimulants for the sick; to understand thoroughly the art of ventilation without 
chilling the patient, both in private houses and in hospital wards, and all that per- 
tains to night in distinction from day nursing ; to make accurate observations and 
report to the physician of the state of the secretions, expectoration, pulse, skin, appe- 
tite, temperature of the body, intelligence, as delirium or stupor, breathing, sleep, 
condition of wounds, eruptions, formation of matter, effect of diet or of stimulants or of 
medicines, and to learn the management of convalescents. 

The teaching will be given by attending and resident physicians and surgeons at the 
bedside of the patients, by the superintendent, and by the head nurses. 

The pupils will pass through the differeut wards, serving and being taught for one 
year. They will board and lodge at the home, and will be paid $10 a month for 
their clothing and personal expenses. This sum is in no manner intended as wages, 
it being considered that their education during this time will be a full equivalent for 
their services. 

They are required to wear the dress of the institution, viz, a gray stuff dress in 
winter and calico in summer, (simply made,) a white apron and cap, and brown linen 
outs, covering the sleeve from wrist to elbow. Nurses will be cared for in illness at 
the home. 

At the expiration of the year they will be promoted to such positions as they may 
be found capable of holding, with an increase of salary. 
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When the full term of two years is ended, the nurses thus trained will be at liberty 
to choose their own fields of labor, whether in hospitals, in private families, or in dis- 
trict nursing among the poor. On leaving the school, they will, on passing an exam- 
ination, each receive a diploma signed by the examining board and by acommittee of 
the board of managers. 


Ttules for nurses going out to private service. 


1. That the nurses are to attend the sick, both rich and poor, at hospital or private 
houses, as the committee or superintendent may appoint. 

2. That when sent from the home to attend a patient they receive their instructions 
from the superintendent, and do not leave the case without communicating with her. 
This they can do by letter at any time. 

3. That while on duty in the home, at the hospital, or in private houses, the regu- 
ations of the school with regard to dress are to be observed by the nurse. 

4, That a nurse is always to bring back with her a certificate of conduct and effi- 
ciency from the family of her patient or from the medical attendant. 

It is expected that nurses will bear in mind the importance of the situation they 
have undertaken, and will evince at all times the self denial, forbearance, gentleness, 
and good temper so essential in their attendance on the sick, and also to their char- 
acter as Christian nurses. They are to take the whole charge of the sick room, doing 
everything that is requisite in it, when called upon to do so. When nursing in fami- 
lies where there are no servants, if their attention be not of necessity wholly devoted 
to their patients, they are expected to make themselves generally useful. They are 
to be careful not to increase the expenses of the family in any way. They are also 
most earnestly charged to hold sacred the knowledge which to a certain extent they 
must obtain of the private affairs of such household or individuals as they may attend. 


The following suggestions are made by the directors of the Bellevue school as to the 
organization and management of similar schools: 


The superintendent.—She should be a lady in the best sense of the word, combining 
Christian graces with mental ability, having tact, judgment, and good temper, and pos- 
sessing that nameless power peculiar to good generals of inspiring an esprit de corps 
in her subordinates. She should be held responsible by the governing body of the 
hospital for the discipline of her nurses, their good conduct, the order and cleanliness 
of the wards, and the domestic arrangements of the hospital. All the servants and 
nurses should in the performance of their duties be responsible to her alone. She 
should be responsible to the medical authorities that their orders for the treatment of 
the sick are satisfactorily carried out. Neither a medical officer nor any other male 
head should have the power to dismiss or suspend a nurse or servant for bad conduct 
or neglect of duty. He should report the case to the superintendent, who as we have 
said is responsible for the conduct of her subordinates. 

“Simplicity of rules—placing the nurses in all matters regarding management of the 
sick absolutely under the orders of the medical men, and in all disciplinary matters 
absolutely under the female superintendent, to whom the medical officers should re- 
port all cases of neglect—is very important. At the outset, there must be a clear and 
recorded definition of the limits of these two classes of jurisdiction. Of course if she 
does not exercise the authority intrusted to her with judgment and discretion, it is 
then the legitimate province of the governing body to interfere and remove her. Itis 
necessary to dwell strongly on this point, because there has been not infrequently a 
disposition shown to make the nursing establishment responsible on the side of dis- 
cipline to the medical officer or the governor of a hospital. An attempt to introduce 
such asystem would be merely to try anew and fail anew in an attempt which has 
frequently been made. In disciplinary matters a woman only can understand a woman.” 

To this opinion of Miss Nightingale we give our emphatic assent. To turn a body 
of young women into a hospital with no female head whom they can respect and must 
obey will be sure to end in failure so far as a school is concerned, and in disaster in 
other ways. 

Pupils should be, as a general rule, between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-five, 
unmarried or widows. Habits of obedience, order, regularity, neatness, and quickness 
of observation, all indispensable qualities in a nurse, cannot be acquired after middle 
life, and it will scarcely occur that before the age of twenty-one a woman will have 
acquired that steadiness of purpose which a profession of such labor and self sacrifice 
entails. The pupil should have good temper and good health; a woman whose vision 
or hearing is defective, who is lame or delicate in any way, should not be accepted. 
Our experience proves that the better she is educated and the more refined and intelli- 
gent she is, the better nurse she makes, and we are glad to see that as the work becomes 
better known we have applications from women of a higher grade than many of those 
who first offered, and we look forward with confidence to the period, and that not long 
distant, when the profession of a nurse for the sick will rank with that of a teacher 
for the young. 
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Mesidence.— Miss Nightingale regards it as indispensable that the superintendent 
and her nurses should live within the hospital. Our experience is the reverse of this, 
and we account for it thus: American women, who are generally of sensitive nervous 
organization, brought from the comfortable homes of our rural districts, are at first 
depressed by the painful aspects of hospital life, and afterward, if they become 
interested in their work, they take it so “ to heart” that unless they are forced to leave 
the hospital when off duty they would never have it off their minds, and in the end 
their health would be affected. Hence it is of great importance to the health and 
morale of the pupils that they should have a cheerful, comfortable home, where they 
can each day throw off the cares of their profession and rest when exhausted. We 
attribute the good health enjoyed by our pupils (no dangerous illness nor death has 
occurred amoung them in three years and a half) to their home, from which they 
walk to and from the hospital three times a day. 

Salary.—It has been remarked by some with surprise that pupils should be paid 
while receiving their education. “Why should not women who are enjoying such 
advantages give their services in return?” To the same question Miss Nightingale 
gives the following reply: “The real point is that the women who have to earn their 
bread cannot, after twenty-five years of age, seek situations which require a year or 
more previous training ; this, which is often overlooked, is so important that one sine 
qua non for all institutions which train nurses is that the probationers, if really good 
subjects are to be obtained, should receive wages during their year’s training.” 

Dress.—A uniform, however simple, is indispensable, and should be rigidly enforced. 
It is advantageous on the ground of economy as well as neatness, and its effect on a 
corps of nurses is the same as on a company of soldiers. 
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This institution went into operation in November, 1873. The school began with six 
pupils, nursing twenty-two patients in two wards. In 1876 the pupils numbered twen- 
ty-five, with eight head nurses, nursing 147 patients in eight wards. The course of 
instruction in this school is similar to that of the Bellevue Hospital school. The cost of 
carrying it on when it shall furnish all the fifty-two nurses required in the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, to which is attached, willit is estimated be about four thousand 
dollars per annum. 


CONNECTICUT TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 

The school aims — 

First. To provide a useful and honorable means of livelihood for young women who 
desire to support themselves. 

Second. To help the sick poor in the hospital and out of it. 

Third. To train nurses for the families of the public in times of distress. 

The number of pupils is limited at any one time to twelve, and fifteen months are 
their term of service. A colored pupil has recently been admitted. 

The great desire of this school is to have the opportunity to train nurses for mission 
work, but the fact that this as well as the other schools depends for its support upon 
the rich, deprives it of the privilege of sending nurses to the poor. The same obstacle 
was found in England, and Miss Nightingale says: 


Experience hitherto shows that if an institution is begun to provide skilled nurses 
for the rich and poor, especially if it be self-supporting, it ends by providing skilled 
nurses for the rich alone. For the rich must come first if the institution is to be self 
supporting, and if the rich come first they will be first and last. 


PHILADELPHIA LYING-IN AND NURSE SCHOOL. 


Since the organization of the Lying-in Charity, in 1831, there have been about ten 
thousand patients cared for in the obstetrical department of the institution. Nearly 
four thousand of these have received nursing aid, and many of the most destitute-have 
received nourishment and clothing; many hundreds of cases have been cured or re- 
lieved at the clinic for diseases of females. 

One hundred and ninety-five nurses have received regular and explicit instruction 
in the lecture room since 1844, besides a number unknown, who appear to have received 
“instruction” and “ training” of some kind from the physician of the Lying-in Charity, 
under the auspices of the Nurse Society, between the years 1839 and 1844, One thou- 
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sand three hundred and eighty-three medical gentlemen have also received instruction 
in the lecture room, and occupied the position of pupil physician to the Lying-in Char- 
ity. More than six thousand citizens have applied at the institution for nurses, of 
whom about four thousand have been supplied.” 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


A School of Domestic Science and Art has been established in the Illinois Industrial 
University, and Dr. Gregory, the regent, remarks: 

The purpose is to provide a full course of instruction in the arts of the household 
and the sciences relating thereto. No industry is more important to human happiness 
and well being than that which makes the home. And this industry involves princi- 
ples of science as many and as profound as those which control any other human 
employment: it includes the architecture of the dwelling house, with the laws of heat- 
ing and ventilation; the principles of physiology and hygiene, as applied to the sick 
and the well; the nature, uses, preservation, and preparation of animal and vegetable 
food for the healthful and for invalids; the chemistry of cooking; the uses, construc- 
tion, material, and hygiene of dress; the principles of taste as applied to ornamen- 
tation, furniture, clothing, and landscapes; horticulture and culture of both house 
and garden plants; the laws of markets ; the usages of society and the laws of etiquette 
and social life.—(Catalogue and circular of Illinois Industrial University, 1876~77.) 


THE DUTY OF THE STATE RESPECTING EDUCATION. 


An oft repeated objection tothe common school system is made by those who believe 
that the whole responsibility for the instruction of the child rests with his parents, or 
with his family connections, or with his spiritual pastors. The State or the city, it is 
said, has no right to educate the young within its limits. The experience of England 
in this matter is one of great interest. 

No one can deny the conservative character of English thought, society, and life. 
Change is to the Englishman the worst of ordinary evils. Even an abuse, if hoary with 
years, receives almost affectionate reproach. Only by successive improvements and 
modifications have the great changes in English laws and usages been achieved. It 
may be of interest to mark a few of the points of this progress in the methods of sup- 
plying English elementary instruction. 

King Alfred urged on parents the duty of educating their children. In succeeding 
ages benevolent men founded schools, this being especially the case during the reigns 
of the Tudor monarchs. But the popular ignorance was always appallingly great ; 
even the earnest appeal of the great Milton in behalf of education did not lead the 
independents under Cromwell to favor public intelligence. The philosophic Locke 
spoke to his countrymen almost in vain. The example of her own New England colo- 
nies was unheeded. 

Then came the period of individual effort and labor: Raikes, with his Sunday school in 
Gloucester, (1781;) Bell’s first school in St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, (1797 ;) Lancaster’s 
first school in 1798, and his Royal Lancasterian Institution in 1808, which has become 
the British and Foreign School Society; then Bell’s labors in founding the National 
Society in 1811; Pounds, the Portsmouth cobbler, founded the first ragged school in 
1818, and Wilderspin the first infant school in 1824. 

But how little individual and ecclesiastical labor had been able to accomplish for the 
instruction of the common people was shown by the published results of Brougham’s 
parliamentary commission, and was driven home by the trenchant essay of John Foster 
on the Evils of Popular Ignorance,1819. Even thentwenty years were allowed to elapse 
before the department of education was established. Then thirty-three years passed 
before popular ignorance had so forced itself on the attention of the public that the 
elementary education act of 1870 became a law. 

This law* and its successive amendments, the acts of 1873 and 1876, show that 


* An abstract of this law was given in the annual report of this Office for 1870. 
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England has at last gone seriously and systematically to work to get rid of popular 
ignorance. Nothing can better show the wisdom, prudence, and success of the meas- 
ures taken than the paper (now presented to the reader) by William Jack, M. A., LL.D., 
formerly one of Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools. 


THE RESULTS OF FIVE YEARS OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN.* 


I do not propose to discuss the question whether the quality of elementary education 
in Great Britain has improved or deteriorated in consequence of the introduction into 
the country of compulsion. Few inquiries would be more difficult. There is no abso- 
lute standard of quality, and the question whether an increased amount of teaching 
in “extra subjects” has compensated for the falling off, if there is any falling off, in the 
acquirements ascertained by the pass examinations in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
would be answered differently by different people. Iuse the word results for two things 
which can be measured in figures: 

(1) The change in the number of children attending efficient elementary schools. 

(2) The change, if any, in the regularity of attendance at school. 


PROVISIONS OF EDUCATION ACTS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


In the English education act of 1870, the government for the first time sanctioned 
the principle that wherever the school board of a locality believes that children ought 
to be compelled to attend school, parents may be compelled to send them under penalty 
of fine or imprisonment, under such by-laws as the school board may enact. 

Since that time school boards representing a population of nearly twelve and one-half 
millions of people in England and Wales have passed and worked compulsory by-laws. 
Compulsion was, up to October, 1876, adopted by 46 per cent. of the whole, population 
of England and Wales, and by 82 per cent. of the borough population. 

In the new education act of 1876, England has adopted the principle of universal 
compulsion, creating a school attendance committee where there is no school board, 

_and enjoining that committee or the school board of the locality to make and enforce 
by-laws and otherwise carry out the provisions of the act. 

Its provisions are briefly these: 

First. It is declared to be the duty of every parent to see to the elementary education 
of his child above five and below fourteen. 

Second. No employer is permitted to employ — 

(1) Any child under ten years of age, with certain — no doubt considerable—permitted 
exceptions; or 

(2) Any child over ten and up to fourteen without a certificate either of education or 
of previous attendance of a due amount. 

The employer is liable in penalties not exceeding forty shillings. The parent is lia- 
ble for his child, and he may be fined or his child may be taken from him and sent 
either toa certified industrial school or to a new kind of certified day industrial school, 
which will give meals, probably in most cases a midday meal, but not lodging. Theschool 
board and the school attendance committee areto have power to make by-laws which can 
be legally enforced regulating the attendance of children. For the present the standard 
of education required after ten will be Standard IV,t that suitable to ordinarily well 
trained children between ten and eleven, and of school attendance 250 attendances 
(out of 450 possible) in each of five years after five years of age. These provisions will 
come into force fully in 1881. Up to Christmas, 1876, in consequence partly of some 
oversight in drawing the new act, there is no experience large enough to enable me 
to describe its working or forecast its results. 

In Scotland, the act of August, 1872, for the first time adopted the principle of uni- 

* This paper originally appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine for November, 1876. Itisnow republished, 
with many additions by the author himself, and with his consent. 

+ Reading, a few lines of poetry or prose, at the choice of the inspector; writing, a sentence slowly 


dictated once, by a few words at a time, from a reading book, such as is used in the first class of the 
school; arithmetic, compound rules, (common weights and measures.) 
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versal statutory compulsion, and the school boards which are established in every par- 
ish in that country have since been charged to see that all children between five and 
thirteen attend school with reasonable regularity. Offenders are liable to prosecution 
by the school board before the sheriff. But there is no definition of regularity of 
attendance in the act ; there is no power given to school boards to make binding by-laws 
in the matter; and the sheriff is the sole judge whether a school board prosecuting for 
irregularity is setting up a reasonable or an unreasonable standard. 
in Jreiand there is no compulsory law. 


COMPARISON OF RESULTS — IRELAND. 


In the belief that a statement of the actual results of the compulsory measures 
which have been tested by experience may be generally interesting, and in the hope 
that it may point to some important practical inferences, I have collated the statistics 
of the different countries and of several great cities. Iowe my information to the official 
returns, and especially to the great courtesy of the school board officers for London, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 

Treland, as I have said, is under no compulsory law. Its educational progress may, 
therefore, be advantageously compared with that of Scotland and England, and espe- 
cially with that of the four great English communities in which compulsion has been 
more or less gradually introduced since 1871, and with that of Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
where it has been introduced since 1873. The returns are those of the national board, 
whose schools certainly supply most of the educational wants of that country; though, 
since the figures given as the results of the inquiry of the primary education commis- 
sion for Ireland held in 1868, there is no means of indicating the precise proportion of 
the work done there by outside organizations. 

The advance of education in Ireland may be measured by the following figures: 
(Oneill uneiol ORE TROMIIS Whe) Aa agen ye ere Ey ae 951, 060 
Sine mmoMenOlla ic) Omen =.\ ene es aca ce cece nce oe concepeeeseesecd eeseeeeee 1, 012, 900 
—an addition in five years of 61,000, or 6 per cent. This provision of school education 
in Ireland may at first sight seem sufficient; the population being somewhere about 
five and a half millions, and one in six in school attendance being admittedly a very 
high figure, not reached by either England or Scotland. But the national board counts 
children on the roll in a way different from that general in England and Scotland. 
The details of that difference are explained in the Irish report for 1875, to which it is 
enough to refer my readers. In that year the board has for the first time given us the 
means of comparing attendance with population according to the scale with which we 
are familiar in England. It appears that, instead of 1,012,000 children on the rolls, 
578,000 would have been so reckoned on the English method —say between onein nine 
and one in ten of the population on the roll. There is thus a great mass of unedu- 
cated children to draw upon, and I may say without any hesitation that the slow 
increase of about 1 per cent. per annum on the average of the last five years is not due 
to the supply of uneducated children in Ireland having been at all exhausted. The 
average daily attendance in national schools is 390,000, which is 67 per cent. of the roll 
attendance computed according to the English mode, and about one in fourteen of the 
population. The Irish mode of reckoning one attendance per day, however, is less 
strict than the English mode of two attendances; and I have no ‘doubt that if the 
Irish were to adopt the English method, the Irish proportion of average to roll attend- 
ance would be lower than 67 per cent. The one important and certain result is that 
an addition of about 6 per cent. in five years represents the advance of the Irish 
national system, which is without compulsion. 

The three tests by which I shall measure educational status will be these: 

1. What is the average attendance and what proportion does it bear to the popula- 
tion? 

2. At what rate has it been recently increasing ? 

3. What proportion of the children on the rolls are in average attendance ? 
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The third question tests the regularity of the children. Itis a roughand not a sat- 
isfactory test, but it is the only test-available. No doubt the rolls are kept in arather 
loose way in many localities, and it would be infinitely better if some statistical datum 
subject to no dubiety (e. g., the number of all the children who have actually attended 
school during a certain time, say a year, fixed uniformly for the whole country) were 
substituted for the roll attendance, by the central authorities. In the mean time I 
have no choice, and although the test is a rough one, it is probably fairly sufficient. 


SCOTLAND. 


In Scotland the change to the new system was made in 1872. During the last year 
of the old system, the annual grant schools showed an average attendance of 214,000, 
being one in sixteen of the population. In the first year the change had scarcely 
begun to work, the average rising only to 221,000. In the second year, however, it rose 
to 264,000, and in the present year to 304,000. In three years, therefore, under the quick- 
ening impulse of a universal compulsory law, the average school attendance of Scot- 
land has increased by 90,000 children, being 42 per cent.; while in five years the aver- 
age attendance in Ireland has increased from 359,000 by 31,000 pupils, being 84 per 
cent. The average attendance in national schools in Ireland in 1870 bore much the 
same proportion to the whole population as in privy council schools in Scotland in 
1872. In 1875 the average attendance in national schools in Ireland was one in four- 
teen of the population, while in Scotland in privy council schools it was one in eleven. 

These figures are certainly too favorable to the principle of compulsion. The Scotch 
act transferred to the annual grant schools a number of old parish schools, which 
formerly did a considerable portion of the work of the country, but which had not till 
then been included in the privy council returns. I have no data by which I can aceu- 
rately measure the amount of this mere statistical addition to the privy council figures. 
It cannot have been so much as the whole difference between 1872 and 1874, from 
214,000 to 264,000. Even if it were taken at that amount, the rise to 304,000, in what 
would then be one year, would be a rise of 15 per cent. In the list of schools actualiy 
added and to be added, I find that the number of new schools for which building 
grants have been obtained since 1872 is 1,383, being half as many as the whole pre- 
vious supply. 

The average attendance over all Scotland bears now the proportion to the roll of 75 
per cent., which compares very favorably with the Irish average of 67 per cent., and 
the more favorably as a great number of the new scholars in Scotland belong tothe 
classes whose children are most disposed to attend irregularly. 


ENGLAND. 


The effect of the changes which have taken placein England since 1870 is not masked 
by any statistical accident like the addition of the old parochial schools en masse to 
the annual grant list. In the year before the English educational act with its per- 
missive compulsion began to operate, the average attendance of day scholars was 
1,152,389, being one in nineteen of the population, whereas it is now (1876) 1,837,180, or 
one in thirteen of the population. It has risen 685,000, or 60 per cent., in the five years, 
while that in Ireland has only risen &} per cent., and that in Scotland has apparently 
risen 42 per cent. in three years. It may be comforting to ratepayers to learn that the 
schools already provided can hold a considerable number of additional children. Each 
department in England with accommodation for 163 scholars had an average attend- 
ance last year of 95. The accommodation provided in England isin excess of that 
used by as much as 70 per cent. In Scotland, as might have been expected, there has 
been no such extravagance in public money in anticipation of public needs. The 
Scotch schools have accommodation for 133 per department to meet an average 
attendance of 103, an excess of 30 per cent. The 70 per cent. of England is no doubt 
partly due to the passionate effortsmade by managers during the English year of grace 
eS 1, 

The average attendance in England, 67 per cent. of the roll, is identical with that 
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of Ireland; a result which is somewhat surprising, considering that 60 per cent. of 
new and untrained, and consequently irregular scholars, have been added to the school 
lists during the last five years. 

These are the general results for the three countries. But in England compulsion 
is only partial, and although it is universal in Scotland it is only at the beginning of 
its work. I shall, accordingly, look somewhat more in detail to the results of the 
application of compulsion in the large cities, which are types of 82 per cent. of the 
borough population of England. 

The act of 1870 decreed a school board for London, other cities being left to the free- 
dom of theirown will. The first step which the board took was to discover the actual 
school supply in the metropolis, and to make a reasonable estimate of what was wanted. 
The government theory was, that accommodation ought to be provided for one in six 
of the population. After making allowances for the middle and upper classes, and for 
the necessary absences, the school board of London decided that a supply for one in 
eight of the population was enough to provide for elementary schooling in its district. 
Accordingly it was necessary to have accommodation for 420,000 children, the population 
in 1871 being approximately 3,356,000. The board found schools existing in 1870, or 
erected or projected between that and 1873, for 308,000, so that their first duty was to 
build for 112,000 more children. Many of the existing schools were inefficient; they 
had to work gradually toward the remodelling or uprooting and subsequently the 
replacing of these inefficient schools; they had to alter the habit of irregular attend- 
ance. Between the spring of 1871 and the Michaelmas of 1873, two and a half years, 
they had increased the average attendance by 60,000. At midsummer, 1876, the aver- 
age attendance had risen to 305,749, an increase of 131,448 over the spring of 1871, when 
it was 174,301. At Christmas, 1876, it was 313,985. Thus in five years, to take round 
numbers, the average attendance on efficient schools has risen by 75 per cent. in the 
metropolis, against the Irish 8 per cent.in five years. The latest return shows that the 
increase is not stopped, and indeed that it shows no sign of stopping. Besides, there 
were 42,000 in non-efficient schools at midsummer, 1876, which is 12,000 fewer than in 
the previous year. There were 87,000 who ought to have been at school, but who were 
absent from various causes at midsummer, 1876. ‘This official estimate of deficiency is 
founded on the theory that 575,000 children between three and thirteen require ele- 
mentary teaching—say 1in 6 of the population. Butthe school board of London does 
not think it necessary to provide school accommodation for more than 440,000—say 1 
in 8; and in fact it had provided up to the middle of 1876 for 420,000, which was its 
original estimate of what would adequately supply existing deficiencies. It has only 
to provide in addition for the children representing the increase of population since 
1871, in efficient schools. The provision at Christmas, 1876, is for 433,190 children ; 
the total number of children between three and thirteen requiring elementary educa- 
tion is estimated at 574,693. 

The change wrought since the foundation of the school board system is thus enor- 
mous. Considering the number of untrained children drawn for the first time within 
the school board net the regularity of attendance secured is also very remarkable. 
It was 75 per cent. of the roll in midsummer; 74.5 per cent. at Christmas, 1875; 76.5 per 
cent. at midsummer, 1876; 77.4 at Christmas, 1876—rather better than that in Scotland; 
and these results are to be compared with the 67 per cent. of Ireland, where there is no 
compulsion, and of all England, where it is only partial. 

Of the 87,000 not attending school in the metropolis at midsummer, 1876, I must add 
that 65,000 are under five, an age when people in Scotland scarcely think of sending 
children to school at all. The infant school system is, it is well known, much more 
developed in South than in North Britain. 

For the sake of simplicity, I have neglected the varying increases of population in 
the large towns. To take them into account would introduce no material change in 
the comparative figures, and very little change of any kind. 


PROSECUTIONS UNDER THE EDUCATIONAL ACTS — LONDON. 
It remains for me to look at the dark side of compulsion. In London two preliminary 
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notices precede the parent’s summons before a magistrate for neglect of his children. 
These warnings generally have the effect desired. Thus there were 35,000 A notices in 
the half year ending midsummer, 1876, which brought 18,000 to school or made them 
more regular. Then there were 23,000 B notices; these were followed by 3,990 sum- 
monses, and by abont 3,400 fines. At that time in London 150 people were summoned 
and 130 people were fined every week for neglecting the education of their children. 
In the half year ending Christmas, there were 30,715 A notices, 20,638 B notices, 4,273 
summonses, 3,492 fines. The cost of this machinery for the year is £24,000, being 1s. 
7d. per head per annum on the average attendance secured. But the cost, heavy 
thoughit is, seems to me scarcely worth counting, compared with the feeling among 
the poor which I should expect these prosecutions to create. There is no sign, how- 
ever, that the efficiency of the present compulsory action is diminishing. The addition 
to the attendance in the half year ending midsummer, 1875, was 17,600. In the half 
year ending Christmas, 1875, it was only 1,400. But the winter was an exceptionally 
severe one, and the increase in the half year ending midsummer, 1876, has again risen 
to 17,252. The increase in the half year ending Christmas, 1876, is 8,236. 

Figures and percentages are apt to leave rather a vague and shadowy impression, 
and it may help my readers to realize the difficulty as well as the extent of the problem 
practically presented to school board officers if I take four instances at random from the 
report of the London school board. They seem to me to throw a vivid light on the 
infinite variety of domestic and social entanglements in which the enforcement of 
compulsion inevitably involves us. 

Richard Rust was summoned for Richard, aged 9. The lad is a very bad one, and was 
rapidly going to ruin. The father having arranged with some friends in the country 
to take charge of him in the future, the summons was withdrawn upon payment of 
costs. 

Tomlin. In this case, notwithstanding fines were imposed, and a warrant applied 
for and granted for the apprehension of the defendant, no good result ensued, as the 
warrant officer was unable to apprehend the father, who worked in the country, and 
seldom or never returned home except on Sundays. Application was made to the 
magistrate for a summons against the wife, on the ground that she had the “ actual 
custody.” This was granted, but she removed, and the visitor has been unable to ascer- 
tain her address. She probably went into the country. 

Richard Raymond was summoned at Lambeth police court for neglecting to cause his 
son William to attend school. The father stated that the boy had been refused admis- 
sion on account of an impediment in hisspeech. In order that inquiries might be made 
Mr. Ellison adjourned the case for one week, when the statement of the father being 
proved false, a fine of 2s. and costs was inflicted. 

Henry Warner, summoned for his son, aged 10, pleaded that it was no fault of his; 
that his wife was master of the situation and would not let the lad attend school. 
Case was adjourned for inquiry, which resulted in establishing the fact that the 
defendant was certainly not the master of his kL ousehold; but the magistrate said he 
ought to be, and fined him. 

A family like Rust’s shifts its residence out of London. The case drops out of the 
cognizance of those who have long been watching it, and new officers have to take it 
up from the very beginning. Tomlin’s father is never at home except on Sundays, and 
when the school board officer summons the mother who has “the actual custody,” Mrs. 
Tomlin slips through his fingers like an eel. Raymond’s father pretends that he has an 
impediment, and that schools won’t take himin. Poor Warner hasa wife who won’t let 
the lad attend school and won’t let Warner send him there. There are forty cases for 
every one of these every week; eight thousand such stories are told annually before the 
police courts of London; every one of them with some ingenious variation of pre- 
tended excuse or some miserable and perplexing real difficulty. 

LIVERPOOL. 

The statistics of Liverpool at midsummer, 1876, are as follows: The cost of com- 

pulsion is about 2s. per child on the roll, about 3s. per child in average attendance, 
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which is about twice what. it isin London. The increase in the average attendance 
on public elementary schoels in five years is from 33,827 to 41,192, being 21 per cent., 
as against the 8 per cent. of Ireland or the 75 per cent. of London. The average at- 
tendance has fallen from 70 per cent. to 64 per cent. of the number on the roll, which 
is very significant of the class of children brought in by the compulsory clauses. Be- 
sides the public schools, the authorities of Liverpool estimate that there were 10,058 
on the roll of all other elementary schools in 1871, and 14,300 of all others in 1875. 
Liverpool has advanced, but very much more slowly than London. It started very 
much better than London did, and had far less leeway to make up. It is difficult pre- 
cisely to compare its present educational position with that of London, because the non- 
public schools occupy much more of the ground in proportion than in the metropolis. 
Its population was 493,000 in 1871, and there were 14,000 seamen belonging to the port. 
So far as school attendance goes, there is probably little now to choose between the 
two cities. f 

The Liverpool authorities have been good enough to supply me with the totals for 
April for seven years. They are: 


Agi, Wess octh] S56 S555 56 ae ne ee ee oe er ner ee eee re ee eee 31, 438 
ASG, eo 3566 SECS ASE eee ee nee eee meee 37, 283 
AMOI, UOT SegG Ske a5 See SOE ss eee ee me te ee eer oe een 36, 323 
Agel, Ute s66s6 550666 (50000 BOC O EE Ce eee ee erp rere 33, 296 
Agel, Sj eossenceASe 655 Soe Cee ee een eee eee eee 41,528 
ADI, WERE S38 se 6 ees eke coe oan ete ne oe 41, 679 
Apel, WOT case a66006 Hee 5 occe cess Coe a =e” a ne eee eens 45, 163 


in average attendance in all public inspected elementary schools. This shows a rise 
of 47 per cent. in six years, the rise last year having been especially remarkable. The 
average attendance was 71 per cent. of the roll attendance in 1871 and 70 per cent. in 
1877. 

In Liverpool great attention is paid to the working of the compulsory by-laws. In 
the year ending October 1, 1876, 6,182 notices were issued to parents, and 1,817 prose- 
cutions took place in consequence. This would correspond to about 12,000 in London, 
the rate there being 8,000. Before the parent is prosecuted, parents are brought by the 
notices to meet a member of the board and the superintendent of visitors, and such 
meetings are held two or three times a week. For instance, I am told, ‘In one small 
district, having about 2,000 children, the parents of 355 were brought before a member 
of the board, and the present result is that 124 are regulars, 11 are delicate, 10 have 
removed, 6 are over age, 1 has been exempt, and there are 203 who are still irregular ; 
24 of these have been summoned more than once. Those from the 203 who are still 
irregular and have not been summoned are not considered irregular enough for a 
summons.” 

In 1876 there were prosecutions for 2,119 children, of whom 1,638 were prosecuted 
for once and 481 more than once. The result is that 518 have become regular, 851 are 
absent from reasonable causes, and the remaining 750 are more or less black sheep. 
Let me add what the clerk of the Liverpool school board tells me of the difficulties of 
compulsion: 


The great difficulty of enforcing regularity of attendance in large towns like Liver- 
pool is the enormous number of cases in which infractions of the law are committed, 
so that although the number of cases actually prosecuted each week is considerable, 
they form but a small section of the persons who have rendered themselves liable to 
prosecution; again, there are a considerable rumber of cases in which prosecution 
carried cn to the length of imprisonment over and over again completely fails to secure 
the attendance of the child. These cases no doubt will be to a large extent met by 
the provisions of the new act when in operation. Another, and perhaps the principal 
difficulty, arises from deficient means of information as to cases of neglect. The knowl- 
edge which the board has of the age of children and often of their very existence is 
derived at present mainly from the statements of the parents, and is therefore in a very 
great number of cases no doubt misleading where the pressure of gompulsion is most 
needed. I have little doubt that in Liverpool, and in almost every other large town, 
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there are hundreds, if not thousands, of children of school age about whom the school 
board knows nothing. This difficulty will, to a considerable extent, be met in the 
future by the power which is given in the new act to require returns of births and 
deaths from the local registrars, though even with this information it will be a hard 
task to keep some of the families in view, through their frequent migrations, accom- 
panied in many cases even by a change of name. 


MANCHESTER. 


The statistics of Manchester are somewhat similar to those of Liverpool. The Man- 
chester attendance returns were first collected by the board in December, 1871. At 
that date the average attendance was 26,328, and the number on the roll was 39,240. 
The quarterly returns for the quarter ending June, 1876, showed 32,220 children in 
average and 50,461 in roll attendance. Thus, in four and a half years, the average 
attendance has risen 22.5 per cent., or 5 per cent. per annum. The population of Man- 
chester has remained practically stationary during the time, so that the same extent 
of increase was not to be expected as in the case, for instance, of Glasgow and of Lon- 
don. But the general effect on the results of making the allowance would nowhere be 
of very great importance. 

The regularity of attendance may be measured as usual by the proportion which 
the average bears to the roll attendance. It was 67 per cent. in Manchester before 
compulsion ; it is now 64 per cent., and the change seems to signify that a new class, 
whose attendance it is unusually difficult to secure or to make regular, has been 
brought into school. In Manchester great attention has been paid by the board to 
educational statistics, and they have a method of their own for testing regularity. 
They find the average attendance for the quarter much in the usual way and compare 
it with the average number present at all, which is the average of the entire children 
attending in each week of the quarter. The proportion is called the percentage of 
regularity. It was 80.5 in 1877, and 78.8 in 1876. The average attendance had risen 
from March, 1876, to March, 1877, from 32,114 to 34,952, or 9 per cent. in the year. 

The compulsory powers of the school board are extensively used in Manchester. 
The clerk of the board tells me that the recent average is 70 or 80 cases brought before 
the magistrate per week. The pressure is exercised on two grounds: non-attendance, 
and irregular attendance ; and the board at present aims to constrain children to give 
at least 80 per cent. of possible attendances. The population of Manchester is 351,000, 
so that 70 per week, say 3,500 per year, represent one prosecution for every 100 per- 
sons. But this rate is only the existing or recent rate in 1876. In the whole of 1875 
there were only 1,039 prosecutions, say 20 per week, or 1 in 340 of the population. I 
suppose that the increased activity of prosecution is largely due to the rise in the in- 
creased number of attendances, from 50 to 80 per cent., required under recent by-laws, 
in the last week of which I was told the prosecutions amounted to as many as 130, 
which is pretty much the same as for the ten times more populous city of London. I 
do not know the expense of school board prosecutions in Manchester. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


In Birmingham the results are very remarkable. The city was the headquarters of 
the Education League, and that powerful and intelligent organization ultimately con- 
trolled and now controls the school board. Noblesse oblige. The Birmingham board 
felt itself bound to show what educational zeal could do. In December, 1871, the 
average attendance in public elementary schools was 16,263. Compulsion was not 
resorted to till May, 1872. Then and since then the average has been— 
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Thus, in four and a half years the apparent increase in Birmingham has been 138 
per cent. When account is taken of half timers, accortling to the modes of computa- 
tion of the department, with which I need not trouble my readers, the increase in 
these four and a half years is the prodigious one of 150 per cent. In addition to this, 
the proportion of average attendance to the roll attendance has risen from 62 to 70 
per cent. These magnificent results make the record of the first two school boards 
of Birmingham memorable in the educational annals of England. They have not 
been obtained, however, without great exertions and severe pressure. Since May, 
1872, prosecution has been resorted to in 7,515 cases, an average of 1,900 annually. At 
that rate the annual average for London, with its 306,000 of attendance, should be 
17,000 instead of 8,000. Birmingham manages compulsion cheaply. Prosecutions used 
to cost there £1,000 annually. They now cost, under a system of specially reduced 
fees, only £300. But the chief expense of compulsion in London, and probably every- 
where, is due to the staff of visitors. The mere legal expenses of compulsion in London 
were under £300 in the half year ending midsummer, 1876. 

The compulsory action taken in London, Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool 
is very stringent. In London there is one prosecution annually for every 450 of the 
population; in Birmingham, about one for every 200; in Manchester, about one for 
every 100 in 1876, and about one for every 340 in 1875. To me it appears doubtful 
whether the poorer classes will long endure so severe a pressure with patience. As 
the conviction of the necessity of school attendance and the habit of obedience to the 
law deepens in the masses of the people, we may hope that the same results, or others 
even more satisfactory, may be obtained at a far lower cost of legal process, with all 
the hardships and harassments which it involves. 


GLASGOW. 


In these respects the procedure and experience of Glasgow and Edinburgh are in 
remarkable contrast with that of England. The authorities in Glasgow started two 
years later than in England, and as new schools have often to be built before children 
can be driven to school, the first years of compulsory action are always the least effect- 
ive. The results are these. In inspected schools and not inspected efficient schools 
charging the same as board schools there were 30,103 in average attendance in 1873; 
36,568 in average attendance in 1874; and 42,675 in average attendance in 1875. The 
rise in two years has thus been 12,572, or 42 ‘per cent., a rate almost as remarkable as 
that of Birmingham. The percentage of average attendance to roll attendance 
amounts to 79 per cent. in 1873, 76 per cent. in 1874, and 78 per cent. in 1875, which is 
still more remarkable. The results for October, 1876, are that Glasgow has managed 
to raise her average attendance to 84 per cent. of the numbers on the roll. 

Some not inspected efficient schools are intluded in these estimates ; but they are a 
small fraction of the whole, and their exclusion would not materially alter the propor- 
tions of increase. They account for about 3,000 children. Setting them aside, indeed, we 
should have an increase of 50 per cent. in the two years in the inspected schools, which 
is nearly or quite equal to that of Birmingham. The rate of progress has not, however, 
been maintained in the latest returns, which show an average of 43,358, a rise of 
scarcely 2 per cent. on the preceding year. The accommodation in inspected schools 
has risen in the three years from 31,327 to 50,935, being 62 per cent. The inefficient 
schools have, meanwhile, been steadily disappearing. 

The remarkable part of the case of Glasgow is the manner in which the compulsory 
clauses have been worked. JI have thus described the process elsewhere : 


The Glasgow secret is very simple. The board goes down among the defaulting 
parents, holding frequent meetings in their own localities, to hear the stories of the 
poor and to persuade them for their own and their children’s good. They try every- 
thing before they prosecute. They distribute copiously fly leaves narrating the facts, 
80 as to make every actual prosecution go as far as possible in persuading other people. 
Gentleness would be useless without firmness, and the Glasgow board has not worn its 
sword of justice altogether in vain; but it has shrunk from prosecutions with an 
energy and a success which, now that compulsion is to be universal, I hope we may 
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see widely imitated. In some rural districts, and perhaps with sensible women for 
compulsory officers, prosecutions ought to be almost unnecessary. The fact that the 
law is in the background cught, there at least, to be generally sufficient. 


Many people seem to doubt the efficacy of “fly-leaves,” and to want something a 
little more like “fly blisters.” I quote from a speech delivered by Mr. Mitchell, the 
convener of the Glasgow school attendance committee, on October 9, 1876: 


My belief is, that the fly-sheets on which a few of the worst cases are recorded, with 
the corresponding penalties, are far more effectual with flagrant defaulters than actual 
prosecution itself would be. They see there, or have read to them, details of prosecu- 
tions wherein parents neglecting the education of their children have been fined and 
imprisoned ; and the dread of a similar infliction on themselves has an effect probably 
more powerful than a sheriff’s warrant. Those of us who witnessed the proceedings 
in the sheriif’s court connected with the few prosecutions which we instituted last 
year must have been impressed with the conviction that the cure was nearly as bad as 
the disease. Iam inclined to the belief that we have nearly as many necessary illus- 
trations for our fly-leaves as may serve our purpose and prevent the need of prosecu- 
tions for many days to come. 


I supplement what I have said above by Mr. Mitchell’s further statement that the 
conduct of the school board officers has naturally been animated by the spirit of their 
masters: 


Without doubt these meetings have had the best possible effect, both directly and 
indirectly. Still I would remind the board that for one parent dealt with in this way 
there are a hundred defaulting parents who have been induced to send their children 
to school by means altogether different. The call of the school board officer, the 
printed form setting forth the requirements of the education act, the persuasive 
remonstrance and warning which the officer plies during repeated calls—these have been 
by far the most effectual means in enabling us to reduce the number of defaulting 
parents. The officers, no doubt, who are always present at the board meetings with 
defaulting parents, have largely imbibed the spirit of forbearance and sympathy which 
the board has shown to the poor people who are brought before it, and this has given 
them access to the parents and a success in their work which they might not other- 
wise have attained. 


The monthly table of the school officers shows that 9,283 children were reported by 
the teachers irregular and absent; that there were 969 vagrants, and 1,192 left over 
from the previous month. The result of dealing with these children was to send to 
school 7,189. There were 661 temporarily ill, 238 exempted, 79 under six years of 
age, 1,190 removed or not found, 620 vagrants, 233 defaulters, and 1,236 irregulars to 
carry forward to the next month. 

The name of the convener of the Glasgow school board school attendance commit- 
tee will long be held in honor. In the three years of his reign the school attendance 
committee has dealt with 20,515, less by removals 2,819, and exemptions 1,684—say 
16,000 defaulting parents. Of these, 8,000 sent children to school after a remonstrance 
and personal warning by visit of the officers; 5,800 more went to school after notice 
sent to them warning them of the possibility of prosecution following that notice. The 
members of the school board themselves met with the defaulting parents on eighteen 
separate occasions, and 1,400 children of the balance of nearly 2,200 were sent to 
school in consequence. Only 51 have been prosecuted during the three years of -the 
action of the board. Jiverything is done to avoid prosecutions; it is only when every- 
thing else fails that they are resorted to. The ratepayers’ money is saved; the good 
will and the consciences of the people are enlisted in education; the work of future 
boards is made infinitely easier, and attendance quite as regular as elsewhere has been 
secured. No part of the labor of the Glasgow board has been more profitable than 
the eighteen meetings held with defaulting parents in different parts of the city 
where the people live, between February, 1874, and January, 1876. There were 1,834 
parents summoned to meet the board, representing 2,269 children. All but 250 of the 
parents answered. The board divided itself into fragments, each sitting separately, 
and in the whole of a long day getting through about 100 cases each. Mr. Mitchell 
has shown how to meet the greatest difficulty of the compulsory system. His is a 
kindly and patriarchal government. Parents are, so far, reasonable creatures, and an 
ounce of gentle but firm persuasion seems to go as far with most of them as a pound 
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of punishment. Even if, on a review of the whole circumstances, it might seem 
desirable, it would in some cases be difficult to go back on the decided steps which 
have been elsewhere taken. And these steps, it must be remembered, have been 
fairly effectual. In London and Birmingham the results obtained are undoubtedly 
satisfactory, and in Liverpool and Manchester they are very considerable. I do not 
pretend to criticise the action of men to whose admirable labors this country and 
these great communities are deeply indebted. I have no wish to make out percent- 
ages of credit for the different communities and school boards. If I did I should cer- 
tainly have to take account of an infinitude of circumstances neglected here. I am 
dealing only with actual results; and nobody will doubt that persuasion, with pun- 
ishment in the background, is a better way than punishment, if only it be a possible 
way; and Mr. Mitchell has shown that it is possible in Glasgow, whatever may be the 
truth with regard to other great cities which have acted more strictly. Half the 
country comes now, for the first time, under compulsory laws, and we may hope at 
least to disseminate education as widely as in Glasgow by the same wise and benevo- 
lent effort among a willing people. 

Compulsion costs far less in proportion in Glasgow than in Liverpool; about Ls. 2d. 
per head of the average attendance, instead of 1s. 6d. in London, and 3s. in Liverpool. 
The amount, which is £2,400, instead of £5,700 per annum for Liverpool, is consider- 
able; but it is less than that incurred by more stringent action. The process has, so 
far, been reasonably effectual. 

EDINBURGH. 

The results obtained in Edinburgh are lessstriking. The numbers of children on the 
rolls of all the primary schools in the city, with an average fee of 9d. per week or under, 
including the whole of the free schools and the Heriot schools, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Children on roll. 


NFB PIB sc 3b ps ere 22, 439 
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—an increase only of 2,820 in three years, say 123 per cent. The increase would have 
shown much better but for the falling off in the last year. The rise in average attend- 
ance corresponds. I have not the figures for 1875-’76, but the proportion of average to 
roll attendance was 82.8 in 1872-73, 80.8 in 1873-’74, 81 in 1874~75, and 84.4 in 1876-77, 
Thus, though the compulsory clauses have driven in the careless and irregular classes, 
the regularity of attendance appears to have increased. 

The case of Edinburgh is altogether peculiar, the free Heriot schools, where regular 
attendance has long been made the condition of obtaining a good elementary educa- 
tion free, doing about one-fourth or one-fifth of the work. The Edinburgh board 
seem to think the Scotch powers of prosecution too limited, and are anxious to have 
the privileges conferred on England under Lord Saunders’s act of 1876 extended north 
of the Tweed. They say that “under the Scotch act the parent is brought before 
a magistrate and convicted ; the child is sent for a day for two toschool and:then with- 
drawn, because he knows that nothing further can be done to him for another three 
months,” whereas defaulting parents can be prosecuted once a fortnight under Lord 
Saunders’s act. I should have inclined to think once a quarter a better arrangement 
tham once a fortnight. 

The Edinburgh board has acted much as their Glasgow neighbors have done. They 
held in all 17 meetings to deal with defaulting parents. They summoned 361, of. whom 
they ordered 174 to be prosecuted, of whom again they found that 144 submitted 
within the week-before the prosecution was begun. Thus in the three years 30 were 
prosecuted and 14 fined or imprisoned. The Edinburgh board have not hitherto prose- 
cuted for children under seven years of age, nor the Glasgow board for children under 
six. In the London school board detailed lists of special cases I find that 11 children 
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of six and 1 child of five seem to have been prosecuted. The child of five, however, 
was along with two elders of the same irregular family. I presume, therefore, that 
prosecution for children under six years is very rare in London and probably through- 
out England. 

The actual legal cost of thirty-nine prosecutions in Edinburgh up to June 30, 1876, 
was £67, and the cost of these prosecutions, instituted largely in terrorem, is not prob- 
ably a material reason for keeping down the number. The experience of England 
points to the probability that more prosecutions may be found ultimately necessary 
in Scotland than in these earlier years of compulsion, Scotland having started two 
years later than England. The trawl net of the school board must go gradually deeper 
into the lowest and most neglected strata of society, and the most irregular classes 
will probably be those last brought in and most difficult to deal with. The actual cost 
of legal proceedings in Liverpool and Birmingham is far less in proportion than in 
Edinburgh. 

In Liverpool, with its 1,800 cases a year, the cost of prosecutions was £58 in 1875, 
£93 in 1876, and £142 in 1877, and it is obvious that these sums interpose no bar- 
rier in the way of the penal enforcement of the act. The main cost of compulsion is 
and must be due to the little army of district visitors. There are 205 in London alone, 
of whom I am glad to see that 22 are women. The salaries of these officers must be 
paid whether legal proceedings or perpetual persuasion are the favorite mode of opera- 
tion. 


There are few presentations of statistics to which some objection may not be taken, 
and the educational statistics of the large towns under school boards, and of the 
country so far as it is under the official cognizance of the privy council, can form no 
exception. Some private adventure schools for the classes that need elementary edu- 
cation still survive, and a few of them may be efficient. It would scarcely affect my 
figures, the main value of which is comparative, if I attempted to estimate these 
additional elements inthe problem on the inadequate data which are alone accessible. 
If I confine myself to the broad, general conclusions which lie on the surface of the 
figures I have given, I think I cannot go very far wrong. I throw together the results 
for the five cities, excluding Edinburgh as exceptionally situated, and taking the 
figures for 1876: 
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I have not taken into account the educational position of the great towns at the be- 
ginning of the compulsory era, and that is undoubtedly an element, and a considerable 
element, inthe problem. But there is none of them in which there was not room for very 
greatadvances, and in most of them ampleroom is still leftfor increasing boththe amount 
and the regularity of attendance. The population of Manchester, for instance, is 8,000 
more than that of Birmingham, but the average attendance there in 1876 is only 32,000, 
against 39,000 in Birmingham. The London average attendance would need to be some- 
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thing like 380,000, instead of 305,000, to reach the Birmingham level. The Glasgow 
attendance still remains very far below the point which it may be expected to reach. 
I have contented myself with recording the rate of advance from a position far behind 
that which the great cities have now reached, to one distinctly behind that to which 
they will probably soon attain. 

There is another point to which I have adverted already. The Scotch act does not, 
like the English act, suggest and authorize the making of by-laws requiring so many 
attendances out of the whole number possible. The sheriff of Lanarkshire might re- 
fuse to recognize any standard the Glasgow board inclined to set up. But the by-laws 
regulating the amount of attendance with which the English boards will be satisfied 
are permissive, and at their own discretion, and if they choose they may dispense, 
and Mr. Hughes, a leading member of the Manchester school board, seems to think that 
they ought to dispense, with such by-laws. These rules multiply statutory offences 
according to an arbitrary definition. They create and asit were authorize a recog- 
nized minimum of attendance. The Birmingham board have no minimum named, and 
are in that respect much in the same position as the Glasgow board. Their by-laws 
require perfectly regular attendance, and they are legally entitled to enforce them at 
their discretion. Perhaps the Glasgow board and the other Scotch boards could not if 
they had wished have prosecuted as frequently as their neighbors in England. Mr. 
Mitchell thinks so, and believes that a very great deal of the greater leniency and the 
smaller amount of prosecution in Scotland is due to the more lenient spirit of the fram- 
ers of the Scotch act. He is most probably right ; and one of the main points to which 
I hope that this discussion may direct the attention of school boards is the policy or 
impolicy of very numerous and stringent by-laws. 

I have said nothing about the application of the industrial schools acts or the new 
day feeding schools. The great expense of schools of the former class has made school 
boards everywhere shy of touching them, and the new experiment is scarcely begun. 
But it is my belief that the duty of universal elementary education, enforced by com- 
pulsory provisions, can never be completely brought home to the poorest classes till 
there has Been a considerable development of these institutions. 

I think that my figures point to this, that the best results, both in increased quantity 
and in regularity of attendance, are not necessarily connected with the strictest work- 
ing of the compulsory law. Manchester, which seems at present to be strictest, and 
Liverpool, which is third on the list, are lowest in both respects. Birmingham, which 
is second in strictness, is highest in increased quantity, as well as in actual amount of 
education, and third in respect of regularity of attendance, which has risen there in a 
remarkable degree. London, which seems most lenient of the four great English cities, 
has increased education much more rapidly than Manchester or Liverpool, though if 
seems to have now reached very much the same level in respect of quantity. It has a 
more regular attendance than either of these cities or than Birmingham. Glasgow, 
which in respect of compulsory action by legal process is almost ludicrously lenient in 
comparison with the other cities, stands highest in respect of the regularity of attend- 
ance obtained, and second in respect of the increased quantity of education. Ofcourse 
neither Glasgow nor any other board can reap where it has not sowed, and the paucity 
of legal processes is no sign that the Glasgow board did not spend an indefinite amount 
of labor in securing the results it has obtained. I am speaking only of the last resort 
to the pains and penalties of law, and I think I can scarcely be mistaken in saying 
that my figures almost disprove the theory that the tighter the screw is pressed down 
in the way of actual punishment the more effective must the pressure become. 

I do not care to press the inferences that the facts I have collated seem to me to 
establish any further than these five conclusions : 

1. That the need of the country for compulsory education was a crying need in 1870. 

+ That the success of the experiment which has now been tried in Scotland, and in 
nearly half of England, justifies the modest advances that have been made by the gov- 
ernment in the bill of the present year. 
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3. That compulsion has been carried out in one great city with great efficiency, and 
with a very trifling amount of legal process. . 

4, That no connection between stringent legal compulsory action and great educa- 
tional results is indicated by the figures. It is almost needless to say that I do not 
suppose that a school board can safely leave the matter to take care of itself. 

o. That there is no agency short of compulsion which can bring Ireland on a, level, 
in popular education, with her sister countries. 


INDUSTRIAL DAY SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Charles L. Brace says decidedly that the public schools, juvenile asylums, pro- 
tectories, and reformatories are not sufficient to meet the wants of society with 
respect to neglected, destitute, and exposed children, but need to be supplemented by 
the day industrial schools, in which only food and instruction (both scholastic and 
industrial) are provided, the children going home at night. ‘The public school 
system,” he says, ‘‘ breaks down in one direction, and does not reach the classes who 
need it most.” The great majority of non-attendants at: school in New York are not 
vagrants; for a like reason they are not fit and lawful subjects for asylums, protec- 
tories, or houses of refuge. The majority are busily or industrially employed. It is 
for this reason that the compulsory law has broken down so far as this class of children 
engaged at street trades is concerned. They are forced to be employed during a por- 
tion of the school hours, and they cannot meet the first demands of the public school 
system —punctuality and regularity of attendance. Then there is an immense number 
of cases where “the supplying of a daily meal or a few gifts of clothes or shoes will 
often make to a poor family sufficient difference to enable them to withdraw their 
children from the street. Moreover, this class of street children needs peculiar treat- 
ment as to habits of cleanliness, moral instruction, and industrial training. The 
free use of the bath, the learning of some simple industry, and the moral influence of 
devoted volunteers, who come down from the fortunate classes to aid them, often 
save them from criminal courses afterward. Whatever is done for this great class 
of exposed and destitute children must be done by private associations, though it is 
but fitting that they should have public assistance. He continues: 


The effect of these schools in the diminution of juvenile crime in the city of New 
York is remarkable. The great majority of their attendants are destitute and exposed 
little girls. In former years, these children as they grew up became street vagrants. 
The commitments of females for “ vagrancy,” in the city, sixteen or twenty years ago, 
reached a fearful amount. The tables show a decrease in fifteen years of 5,700 commit- 
ments among girls and women. If we take the average annual expense of a prisoner 
as $150, (which, considering all expenses, is a fair estimate,) and suppose each of 
these girls imprisoned on an average four months for vagrancy, we shali have in the 
expenses of their maintenance, a saving to the city in a single year of $285,000; all 
this being only one result of the industrial schools. When we find in twelve years 
a reduction of commitments for thieving of 664 females, each of whom would cost 
the city at least $100, or eight months’ imprisonment, besides considerable property 
destroyed and lost, we find another saving in one year of over $66,000; and when we 
hear of almost no young girls sentenced for petit larceny by our city courts, we can 
understand something of the economy as well as the moral effects of prevention. 

If with the establishment of day industrial and feeding schools, the school author- 
ities of our cities have the power granted them of compelling half time attendance at 
schools, and they themselves open “half time ” schools for children working at street 
trades, we shall see an even greater progress made in checking childish vagrancy and 
crime. 

THE BOSTON WHITTLING SCHOOL. 


An exceedingly interesting experiment has been in progress in Boston under the 
care of the Industrial School Association, Rev. Geo. L. Chaney, president, and Miss S. 
C. Paine, secretary. The last report is so exceedingly suggestive that I give the de- 
scriptive text in full. 


In the winter of 1876-77, the Whittling School, which had been carried on for 
five seasons in the chapel of Hollis Street Church, Boston, Mass., united with the 
industrial school, conducted for two seasons in the Lincoln building, and formed the 
school described in the following report. The friends and supporters of both schools, 
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and others interested in the cause of industrial training, formed an association called 
the Industrial Education Society, and this association has developed and maintained 
the school. 

Mr. Frank Rowell, of the firm of Allen & Rowell, photographers, had been the 
superintendent of the Whittling School from its beginning, and he generously con- 
sented to take charge of this school without other remuneration than the satisfaction 
he would take in its success. Messrs. J. H. Fifield and Charles B. Cox, practical wood 
carvers, were employed to prepare the lessons and give the instruction. Professor 
Whitaker, of the Institute of Technology, gave much valuable assistance in the forma- 
tion of our plan, and to these gentlemen we are chiefly indebted for its success. 

The city gave us the use of the ward room on Church street, and there, on the even- 
ings of Tuesday and Friday of each week, from seven to nine o ’elock, the school has 
been held. 

This room had to be prepared for its new uses. Firm work benches were set up, giving 
each boy a space for his work four feet in length and two and a half feet in width. 
Each bench had a vise with common wooden jaws and an iron screw, a drawer with 
lock and key, in which the tools were kept, and a gas burner with movablearm. Each 
boy was provided with a large work apron of cotton drilling. All the benches, tools, 
and aprons were numbered, and each boy was made accountable for their care and 
keepin 

isanted rules of the school were pasted on each bench, and every precaution taken to 


secure good discipline. 
BENCH REGULATIONS. 


1. Be at bench at seven o'clock, according to your number. 

2. Do not leave your bench without permission. 

3. Give all your attention to your own work. Do not notice Pave that others 
are doing unless requested to do so. 

4, Make no unnecessary noise, such as whistling, &c. 

5. Keep your bench neat, and do not deface it in any way. 

6. After work place all your tools and other equipments in your drawer, according 
to your number, and return the key to teacher. 

7. Every boy will be held accountable for the tools placed a this bench for his 
use, according to his number. 


Thirty-two boys were admitted to the school. Their ages ranged from twelve to 
sixteen. About half of them were still attending the day schools; the others were 
employed in stores or offices. They came from the Sunday schools of the Hollis Street 
Church and the First Church, and from the Lincoln building. Perhaps twelve of 
them had received some instruction in the use of the jig-saw and knife, but none of 
them had had any previous training in wood carving or the use of the chisel. There 
were more applicants for admission to the school than we could receive. If any boy 
Was absent two successive evenings his place was taken by another. A rank list was 
kept and pasted on the wall, and each boy knew how his work was estimated by con- 
sulting the list. A course of twenty-four lessons in wood carving was prepared with 
special reference to securing the greatest amount of instruction with the least expend- 
iture for tools and material. It was not designed to make finished workmen in wood 

carving, but to take advantage of the natural inclination toward handicraft, the 
Yankee taste for whittling which belon gs to most boys, and to develop it and enide it 
to useful applications. 

The tools used in the following lessons were the flat chisel, the gouge, and the 
veining tool or small gouge. Smooth blocks of white wood, six inches long by two or 
three inches broad and one and a half inches thick, were the material worked upon. 

1. The first lesson aimed to teach the boys to cut a concave chamfer around the 
block, keeping carefully within the lines drawn parallel with the edge of the block, 
and making the mitres perfect. They were also taught to keep the dip of the gouge 
even throughout. 

2. The second block had eight corners instead of four, as in the first lesson, and the 
same manipulations were continued. 

3. The third block had curved corners. 

a cae fourth lesson introduced flat chamfers, with vein lines cutting across the 
oc 

1 In lesson fifth the vein lines of block No. 4 were stopped before coming to the 
edge. 

6 The sixth lesson introduced a pattern or ornamental figure for veining. 

. No.7 taught the boys to make perfect corners with vein lines. 

3 The shape of block was changed and a new pattern for veining given. 

2. This lesson taught how to make round ends to flutings. 

10. Finishing mitre ends of chamfer. 

ut F luting, ‘with especial care in keeping dip of gouge even and making the mitres 
perfect. 

12. Carving diamond points all around the block and fluting. 
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13. Making perfect projections around the block. 
4 ; Fluting and finishing the end of flute. 

16. Same as No. 15, with change in shape of block. 
17. Making scroll corners. 


a Same as No. 17, with change in pattern. 
oh Same as No. 19, with new pattern. 


22. Cut corner chamfer and flute. 

23. Same as No. 22, with new pattern. 

24. Make perfect mitres, with sharp points at mitres. 

In one of these lessons cherry was substituted for whitewood, but it was too hard for 
the younger boys. It will be noticed that no specific article was made in the school. 
The variety of manipulations and change of patterns were enough to maintain the 
freshness of the scholars’ interest without introducing the manufacture of any article 
of trade or commerce. 

The object of the school was not to educate cabinet makers or artisans of any special 
name, but to give the boys an aquaintance with certain manipulations which would 
be equally useful in many different trades. Instruction, not construction, was the pur- 
pose of this school. After the blocks were finished they were placed in a rack on one 
side of the room, and each boy’s progress could be seen by consulting those specimens 
of his work. 

The blocks were prepared by the teachers before the school opened. If another term 
of instruction could have been given, the boys would have been taught to prepare the 
blocks themselves. 

Those of them who have been trained in industrial drawing in our common schools 
would be perfectly competent to make their own patterns. As an illustration of this, 
one of the teachers said that he took some of the patterns from the drawing book of his 
own child, who was a scholar in one of our public schools. 

Does not this incident show the natural sequence of such a course of hand culture 
as we have been describing upon the education in drawing now prevalent in our com- 
mon schools? One such work school as we have described might furnish four hours’ 
instruction every week for one hundred and ninety-two boys; or if evenings were 
added, for two hundred and eighty-eight boys. This is more than the number of 
pupils between the ages of thirteen and sixteen commonly found in any one grammar 
school. We cannot but believe that it would be easy to establish, in connection with 
all our grammar schools for boys, an annex for elementary instruction in the use of the 
half dozen universal tools; %.e., the hammer, saw, plane, chisel, file,and square. Three 
or four hours a week for one year only of the grammar school course would be enough 
to give the boys that intimacy with tools and that encouragement to the inborn in- 
clination to handicraft and that guidance in its use for want of which so many young 
men now drift into over crowded and uncongenial occupations or lapse into idleness 
or Vice. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


M. Victor Bournat, a member of the Paris bar, has been studying the question of 
educating children, where their education is neglected or opposed by the parents, and 
says some things worthy of special consideration. He remarks* that the primary 
school is said to be the college of the sons of the workingman and the poor, but he 
denies the absolute justice of the comparison. The college receives boarders; the pri- 
mary school admits only day scholars. This, he claims, is a hiatus in popular instruc- 
tion. The opinion is even held by him that the opportunity to board is perhaps more 
necessary to these who frequent the primary school than to those who go to college. 
The father, and often the mother, are away from the domestic hearth the whole day. 
The child sent to school is exposed to the seductive temptation of truancy and vaga- 
bondism. He is without defence against the allurements of comrades already cor- 
rupted. 

From cases which have come under his observation M. Bournat draws the conclu- 
sion that there is a necessity for primary schools, in which, at a cost not much exceed- 
ing that expended on the child at home, the family may place him as a boarder. Soci- 
ety, he says, has provided infant nurseries and infant schools, in aid of parents whose 
occupations prevent them from watching over their children during the day. The 
same necessity requires that it should continue this assistance when they send their 


* Adoption, éducation, et correction des enfants pauvres abandonnés, orphelins, ou vicieux, par M. 
Victor Bournat, pp. 241. 
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children to the primary school. At that time the danger becomes even greater, the 
remedy still more necessary. The vagrancy of the scholar prepares the criminal, or at 
least a man idle and useless, and therefore hurtful to society. 

This plan has been tried in Paris with highly encouraging results. ‘The best proof 
that these primary boarding schools are necessary, is that those already in existence 
have never a vacant place. The price of board varies from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred franes a year; it is paid by the parents or by those whom charity has 
prompted to connect themselves with this work. of education.” 

In the organization of these establishments the benefit of young girls has been 
principally aimed at. In every quarter of Paris, and in all parts of France, religious 
communities receive such girls to board. They bring them up and teach them a trade, 
retaining them till their twenty-first year. 

It would be difficult to retain boys till they are twenty-one, and this has not been 
attempted. ‘The first establishment of the kind for boys was founded in 1827 by Mon- 
seigneur de Bervauger. At first he opened in the suburbs of Paris a house for the 
reception of a few boarders at 15 francs a month. In 1835 the number had increased 
to 100. In 1844 the establishment was transferred to Paris. Here it grew so rapidly 
that sixteen years later it numbered 1,500. A second house was established at Issy. 
More than 50,000 children have been shielded from desertion and misery, and a large 
proportion of them no doubt saved from vice and crime, through this institution. The 
work is kept up to-day in the two houses at an annual expense of not less than three 
hundred to four hundred thousand frances. 

There are other houses in Paris which receive as boarders little boys, the children of 

laboring people, at a price corresponding to the resources of their parents. 
- M. Bournat urges, in the strongest terms, the importance and necessity of pro- 
fessional schools. They are, in his view, the last stage, the final process, in the edu- 
cation of the common people, and ought to share equally with the primary school the 
attention of the legislator. He insists that it belongs to the communes or towns to 
undertake this work; and they cannot, without a dereliction of duty, refuse to inter- 
est themselves in the professional education of children whose labor must be their 
sole source of support. It is required that each commune have a primary school, 
so that all children may have the opportunity of learning to read and write. Is it less 
necessary to teach to all some trade or business? If it is just to inscribe among the 
obligatory expenses of a commune those of primary instruction, it is, he maintains, 
no less just to place there the cost of professional instruction whenever it is necessary. 
He would, therefore, have industrial schools established in sufficient number to insure 
the professional education of all poor children. For the most part it is sufficient to 
assist parents, but sometimes it is necessary to replace them; at other times, we must 
overcome their indifference, or eventheir opposition. In any event, charity must watch 
over the child, and the law must furnish it the means of accomplishing its work in 
spite of the resistance of the family. 


The Office has aimed to gather and communicate as far as possible facts illus- 
trating the endeavors made in different parts of the civilized world by which it is 
sought to insure instruction to every child. The necessity of securing this condition 
of things among us is more and more recognized and felt. Laws against truancy 
against the employment of children so as to prevent their attending school, compulsory 
educational laws, are all so many struggles in the same direction. Indeed, the volun- 
tary acts of citizens and the laws providing for orphans, neglected children, or juvenile 
offenders, are also codperative to the same result. When the home shall furnish the 
child a normal condition of physical and moral life and the school shall come in in its 
proper place and manner and carry forward the work of instruction, all compulsion 
will be unnecessary. 

But even if the home, by the vice, the idleness, or crime of the parent, does not dis- 
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charge its part in the great work, there is among us a certain sentiment against laws 
compelling the child to attend school, notwithstanding the public is so directly inter- 
ested in his intelligent and virtuous training, and has been at the expense, by taxation 
and organization, to provide for it amply in the public school system. Foreign writers 
in observing these facts among us have sometimes remarked, ‘“‘ We apply compulsion 
to the parent; your laws appear to be aimed more at the child.” At this point among 
us there have appeared efforts to prevent cruclty to children. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


Numerous societies and institutions existed for receiving and caring for little chil- 
dren, but they assumed the care and control of their inmates only after these had been 
legally placed in their custody. The police and prosecuting officers of the people were 
necessarily engrossed in securing the conviction and punishment of offenders of a 
graver legal character, and although ready to aid in enforcing the laws referred to 
when duly called on so to do, could hardly be expected to seek out and prosecute those 
who claim the right to ill-treat children over whom they have apparently legal con- 
trol. Hence those who cruelly ill-treated and shamefully neglected little children 
lived in comparative security, and the children, hardened by brutality and cruelty, 
grew up to be men and women scarcely less callous than their tyrants. 

To meet the necessity the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren was organized in December, 1874, in New York City, for the purpose of enforcing 
by lawful means and with energy the ample laws that had been passed by the legis- 
lature of the State for the protection of and prevention of cruelty to little children, 
and to secure in like manner the prompt conviction and punishment of every violator 
of any of those laws. 

The work of this society has made gratifying progress, and, within the year 1876, 197 
cases have been prosecuted, 223 children rescued and found homes or placed in insti- 
tutions, and numerous other cases have been disposed of through the milder instru- 
mentality of remonstrance or warning and occasional visits by the officers of the society. 

The hiring out and use of children as gymnasts, acrobats, circus riders, &c., in the 
city of New York has been entirely suppressed, and throughout the country it has 
received a serious check. 

The National Prison Congress at its fourth session, held at Steinway Hall, New York 
City, June 9, 1876, passed the following resolution : 

Resolved unanimously, That the National Prison Congress, now in session in New 
York, greets well the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, gives them its 
aes sympathy, and sends them a hearty God-speed in their beneficent and noble 
work. 

Modelled on this, the recognized parent society, seven distinct societies have been 
formed, besides several others now in process of formation throughout the country. 
The following are the names of those now in operation : 

The New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, organized Decem- 
ber 15, 1874; the Rochester Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, organized 
October 6, 1875; the Newburgh Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
organized November 4, 1875; the Buffalo Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, organized April 28, 1876; Cleveland Humane Society,* Cleveland, Ohio; Cali- 
fornia Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, San Francisco, Cal., orga- 
nized August 30, 1876; the New Hampshire Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Portsmouth, N. H., organized November 13, 1876; the Pennsylvania Society 
to Protect Children from Cruelty, Philadelphia, Pa., organized November 27, 1876. 

At the request of the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Mr. Lewis L. Delafield has prepared a compilation of the laws of the State of New 
York and of the United States relating to children, with notes and references. 


*This society, originally Cleveland Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, secured laws to 
prevent cruelty to children April 11, 1876, and reorganized, changing name as above. 
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The aim has been to furnish the officers of the society with all the statutes of the 
State of New York and of the General Government relating to the personal rights of 
children and the duties and obligations of all persons, whether natural or artificial, to 
whose custody they are committed, with a reference to the most important decisions 
and a brief statement of the law affecting them. 


STATE LAWS RELATING TO CHILDREN. 


A compilation of the laws relating to children of all the States would be of very great 
value to all individuals and societies to whom are committed the care, protection, and 
instruction of neglected and unfortunate youths, especially to educators and students 
of social science, and it is the purpose of the Burcau of Education to prepare and pub- 
lish such a compilation within the coming year, or as soon as practicable. 

The following extracts are made from an address delivered before the Prison Con- 
gress by Daniel Haines, ex-governor of New Jersey: 


It is asked by what constitutional authority can the young be arrested, taken from 
their parents, and, without trial by jury, be committed to such an institution asa 
reformatory. In reply it may be said that it is by virtue of the superintending power 
of the government, which, as parens patria, seeks not only to protect but also promote 
the welfare of allits citizens. It is that power which, in rescuing the neglected and 
the tempted from the evil influences that surround them, affords protection to them, 
and at the same time relief to the community from the effects of the violence and 
crime that otherwise might be committed by them. It is the exercise of an adminis- 
trative police, which has for its object the maintenance of public order and the tran- 
quillity of all the citizens. * * * If there is authority to punish for offences 
actually committed, there must be sanction for such reasonable measures as will prevent 
crime and its consequences to the community, and to the individuals composing it ; 
sanction for the exercise of such salutary measures as will rescue the exposed and the 
tempted from the perils which surround them. If it be lawful to extinguish an incipi- 
ent fire which threatens the destruction of the town, it must be proper to restrain such 
conduct as menaces the peace and safety of its inhabitants. 

On the same principle of the propriety of preventive agencies quarantine laws are 
enacted and enforced to promote the welfare of the city by protecting it from conta- 
gion, although it may retard the business or diminish the profits of the shipping mer- 
chant; the health of the pnblic being paramount to the interest of the individual.» 
Who questions the constitutionality of the law limiting the hours of labor of children 
in factories, thereby preserving their physical and their moral health? Who doubts 
the authority to enact laws to prevent cruelty to animals, bull baiting, dog fighting, 
and laws suppressing vice and immorality? These are but preventive measures to 
save the community from the debasing influences of snch offences. 

A like parental power is exercised in the provision made for the public schools, and 
especially in that for compulsory education, although the property of one man is taxed 
for the instruction of the children of another. It is on the principle that the whole 
community has a direct interest in the welfare of éach individual; and that those who 
are to become the citizens of the State, its electors, and perhaps iis rulers, may by 
proper instruction be qualified for their privileges and duties; and that those who are 
to be its matrons and mothers may become virtuous, intelligent, and useful. The pol- 
icy and charity which prompt to the establishment of asylums for the blind, the dcaf- 
mute, the feeble-minded, and the insane, incite also to the erection of refuges for those 
who are so morally blind as not to see the path of rectitude; for those too deaf to hear 
kind words of admonition, too feeble-minded rightly to comprehend their condition, 
and too insane properly to govern their actions. * * * ‘Tothereflecting mind, 
the economy of such institutions is obvious, even from the financial and lowest point 
of observation. It costs the State far less to support and educate the inmates of a 
reformatory than to maintain them in a prison; less oftentimes than the expenses of a 
trial and commitment to a penitentiary. If we add to such expenses of convicts the 
value of the property they destroy, or of which they deprive others, and the amount 
of injuries committed by violence and fraud against persons and property, we will find 
the aggregate loss to the community and its members far, very far, to exceed all the 
costs of the reformatories. What would have been the amount of money saved to the 
State of New York, and how many inmates of a refuge would that amount have sus- 
tained, had ‘‘ Margaret, the mother of criminals,” been reformed in early life? 


At a recent meeting of the London school board, the special committee on incorrigi- 
ble truants presented a report recommending the establishment of a truant school on 
a plan similar to that adopted in Hamburg, and elsewhere in Germany, where truant 
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children are sent on a first complaint for one week only to an institution called the 
“punishment school,” and this is in most cases sufficient.* The classof boys for which 
the school is considered desirable is not that of the vicious or semi-criminal. For these 
the ordinary industrial schools provide. But many poor parents are exposed to special 
difficulty under the compulsory by-laws, through their inability to compel the attend- 
ance of wilful boys. The corrective treatment for such boys would seem to be some 
simple and effectual mode of convincing them that they cannot have their own way, 
and that if their parents cannot control them there isa power that will. For this pur- 
pose a long process of discipline is not necessary. 
The following rules were proposed : 


1. Periods of detention to commence with, perhaps six days, but never under any 
circumstances to exceed a month. 

2. The corrective discipline to consist in the absolute prohibition of conversation 
among the boys one with another, and deprivation of play, drill being substituted by 
way of physical exercise. 


A member of the board objected that if the proposed school was to be formed upon 
the basis of the school at Hamburg, there would be an infringement of the liberty of 
the subject. 

Mr. Pictou, the chairman of the special committee on incorrigible truants, said that 
“the board labored under a great difficulty with this class of children, and they were 
bound to do their utmost to remove it, and it was no use going into the heroics when 
dealing with naughty children, when the object was simply to keep them from becom- ' 
ing badmen. * * * For the class of incorrigible truants no provision has been 
made. The time, he said, is at hand when a school of this kind should be estab- 
lished. * * * It had occurred to him, as well as to other members of the commit- 
tee, that there is an element in the German truant schools which could with safety 
be applied in England, and that is the discipline of silence. He did not mean the 
silent system of some prisons. He did not mean that they should not speak a word 
but that they should speak as muchas they ought tospeak in school; that they should 
take part in the devotional services, and that they should speak to the teacher and the 
governor, but that they should not be allowed to speak to each other at all. * * * 
If this were intended to go on for six months or even for two months, it might be 
thought too severe; but he thought that a single week of this kind of discipline 
would be sufficient to induce most boys under twelve or thirteen years of age to 
attend the day school regularly afterwards. Of course, in all cases, the consent of the 
parent would be required.” 


*I was informed that if the schools control committee were satisfied that in any particular case of tru- 
ancy the parent had done all in his power to send the child to school, the penalty was made to fall on the 
child himself in the shape of consignment for a week or two (at the very longest two months) to the 
punishment school. 

The childrenare of threeclasses. First, there are obstinate truants, beyond the control of their parents 
and sent by the schools control committee. Next, there are children under twelve years of age, who 
have been unable to keep their hands from picking and stealing, and are sent by the police, Thirdly, 
there are ungovernable children, sent by their own parents. The last are paid for by the parents ; the 
others are kept at the expense of the town. There is no separation between the different classes; and 
on expressing my doubts about such a promiscuous mingling of merely obstinate with dishonest chil- 
dren, I was told that no evil could possibly arise, as the cause of the detention is never known except to 
the authorities and the parents, and in the school itself no conversation is ever allowed among the 
children under any circumstances. That,in fact,is the punishment. They are always, night and day, 
under the eye of a master or attendant, and perfect silence is rigorously enforced. Of course this could 
not last long without danger of idiocy. But then the sentences are usually only for a week or two and 
never longer than two months. 

For the most part the young delinquent is mastered at once by the grim silence into which he is 
plunged. This silence is only broken by lessons and prayers. During his brief residence he never goes 
out even to church, no play of any kind is permitted, and the only exercise is drill. 

Every care is taken that this punishment shall leave no stain behind it. The children are not jail 
birds. They have been sent to a stricter school; that is all. And there is no public record that can be 
used against them.—(Letter of J. Alanson Pictou, member of the London school board, describing a 
punishment school at Hamburg, in the School Board Chronicle, September 25, 1875.) 
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After considerable discussion, Mr. Pictow’s motion, that a letter be addressed to the 
secretary of state for the home department in accordance with the recommendation of 
the report, was agreed. to. 


REFORMATORIES IN ENGLAND. 


In the report of the National Prison Association of the United States, for the years 
1874 and 1875, Dr. Wines remarks: 


The system of certified industrial and reformatory schools, with a vast number of 
other similar establishments not certified, now existing in every part of the British 
Isles, has made areal and perceptible impression upon crime, both as to its amount and 
character. But thediminution has nowhereelse been somarked as in Gloucester County. 
Thirty years ago that county had seven prisons, with an average annual population 
of 850 inmates, whereas at the present moment it has but one, the other six having been 
pulled down, or otherwise disposed of, and the average number of prisoners in the 
single remaining jail has been, for several years, less than 200, 


It is further said: 


Official returns, printed in the blue books, show that,in 1843, when the population 
of the country was 16,300,000, the criminals sentenced to penal servitude or transporta- 
tion, that is, criminals convicted of the higher crimes, amounted to 4,488, whereas in 
1869, when transportation had ceased, and the population was 21,900,000, and the crim- 
inals sentenced to penal servitude ought, by the rules of proportion, to have amounted 
to 6,027, the number actually so sentenced was only 2,006; a must notable diminution 
of criminality, when the increase of population is taken into the account. 

This work has been effected in large measure through the agency of reformatory 
institutions, industrial schools, training ships, refuges, homes, and such like establish- 
ments; but, upon a larger scale, through the multitudinous and diversified operations 
of the ragged school union of London. 


Mr. T. Ll. Barwick Baker, visiting justice, Gloncestershire, England, says: 


Prior to 1856, we had in all parts of England, but especially in the large towns, 
many boys confirmed in a long continued habit of stealing. The magistrates :atu- 
rally disliked committing a child under 16 to a jail for more than three months, 
and there were then no reformatories to give a milder detention of greater length. 
The consequence was that boys came out from jail, after an imprisonment too short 
to make them forget their bad habits or to lessen their skill; they found their 
associates still in practice and able to assist them ; and, returning to their old courses, 
they increased their skill and hardibood till they frequently were able to take lodg- 
ings and support themselves entirely by thieving. * * * The very sight or knowl- 
edge of a number of boys so living in luxury without work was a terrible incitement 
to any boy of weak and unstable mind to follow the same course. Boys’ crime 
throughout England was rapidly and sadly increasing. In 1856, 13,981 boys and girls 
under 16 were committed to prison. Butat this time reformatories came into general 
action, and it became the the custom to commit to them, for a long period of deten- 
tion, all who were committed for two or more times. In a very short time all the 
habitual boy thieves—all the examples of success, all the instigators and instructors, 
the generals in the army of boys’ crime—were removed from society, and were turning 
over the clods of some retired farm. The natural, the almost inevitable result, was 
that boys ceased to be tempted by the prospect of success. They had none to instruct 
them in their art, they had none to cheer them on and to show them that the prison 
failed to check any who had strength of mind not to be frightened at it; and in 1860 
the numbers of children committed to prisons or reformatories had fallen from 13,981 
to 8,029. Nor was this all. The 8,029 were mostly children on a first conviction, who 
had weakly yielded to some sudden temptation, but were not skilled or hardened in 
crime. This, it will be seen, was not the effect of the reformation of the individual. 
There were not 4,000 children committed to the reformatories in the four years, while 
the prevention amounted to nearly 6,000 per annum; and few of these had been dis- 
charged by 1860, so that we may fairly say that, if the reformation of those received 
had been an utter failure, the effect would have beennearly the same. It was not the 
reformation of the individual, but the taking away of the temptation, the removal of 
the leaven from the lump, the preventing infection by the absence of the infectious 
element, which caused the diminution. 

* * * * * * 

In Middlesex, the county in which London is situated, in 1856, 4,113 children were 
committed, but in 1862 the number had dropped to 1,511. 

I should here explain, that when we began our work in 1856, it was the common im- 
pression that most of the boys were instructed and trained by men. Had this been 
so, of course no such reduction in crime could have taken place. But as we went on 
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and became acquainted with the habits and feeling of those under our charge, we 
found that the boys, nearly without exception, were corrupted and trained by “other 
boys under 16.— (Report of National Prison Association, pp. 458-460.) 

Speaking of the effect of industrial and reformatory schools in diminishing crime, 
Dr. Wines remarks: 

The effect of these institutions has been greatly to diminish juvenile delinquency in 
Edinburgh, as shown by a return made last year by the governor of the city prison, 
from which it appears that the number of juveniles under 16 years of age committed 
to the prison in 1847 was 512, and in 1875 the number was reduced to 131. The pro- 
portion of juveniles under 16 committed in 1847 to the aggregate number committed 
that year was about 54 per cent.; while for the last year the proportion was only a 
little more than one-half of one per cent. 

A reduction to a greater or less extent has been effected in other localities, but no- 
where so great asin Aberdeen. There, the average yearly number of thefts reported 
to the city police during the five years ending 1860 was 1,142, while, during the five 
years ending 1874, the average yearly number was 286 5 and at the cireuit court of 
justiciary held there in September last, not a single case was set down for trial, the like 
not having occu:red for more than a hundred years. The magistrate said that he im- 
puted this gratifying state of matters mainly to the industrial and reformatory schools. 

Dr. Wines remarks, in reference to Miss Mary Carpenter’s day industrial feeding 
school at Bristol: 


The children remain ten hours a day at the establishment, spending three hours in 
school, about the same time at meals and recreation, and four hours (perhaps a little 
more) in industrial occupations — tailoring, shoemaking, working up o!d Tailway ties 
into kindlings, &c. The habit of steady work and the modicum of skill in the use of 
tools thus acquired enabie them after a few years, sometimes even a few months, spent 
in the school ieadily to obtain employment. 

% ay * * * % e 

Miss Carpenter is now seeking special legislation at the hands of Parliament. What 
she desires is to have power given to school boards to compel attendance [at industrial 
schools] and pecuniary subventions from the parents to meet the cost. Until such 
power and aid are granted, she thinks it impossible to reach the bulk of this class of 
children. The voluntary reformatories and refuges, she says, never touched the reaily 
criminal children, and, multiply these day industrial feeding schools as you will, 
they will never clear the streets of Bristol, and, of course, of no other great city, until 
power is given to the school boards to enforce attendance at them. Sherif Watson 
never rid the city and county of Aberdeen of juvenile vagrants until he used the arm 
of law, first to bring the children in and afterward to check vagabondism. Then his 
day industrial school was soon filled, and new schools were speedily established, with 
results that have been the admiration of the world. This gentleman has recently, at 
the Edinburgh congress of superintendents and managers of industrial and reforma- 
tory schools, borne public testimony, after thirty-four years, to the perfect success of 
the system. 


EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
I.—EURorE, ASIA, AND AFRICA. 
ALGERIA, French colony in Africa: Area, 258,306 square miles; population, 4,851,199. 


The number of primary schools is 591, of which 489 are public and 102 private. The 
number of pupils in public and private schools is 41,447; viz, 21,884 boys and 19,563 
girls. There are besides 151 asylums, with 15,002 chi.dren ; viz, 6,527 boys and 8,475 
girls.—(Manuel Général, Paris, January, 1877.) 


AUSTRIA-HUXGARY.—a@. AUSTRIA, constitutional monarchy: Area, 108,234 square miles; population, 
20,394,980. Capital, Vienna; population, 1,020,770. Minister of public instruction, C. von Stremayr. 


According to the school census in 1875, the total number of popular schools was 
15,166; viz, 14,257 public and 909 private. This shows an increase of 397 schools since 
1871, and of 2,382 since 1850. The number of teachers was 31,196 in 1875; average sal- 
ary 717 florins, (1 florin=— about 50 cents.) The number of pupils in public schools was 
2,050,808, against 1,753,787 in 1871; in private schools there were 83,875 pupils, against 
65,923 in 1871. The total number of pupils in public and private schools in 1875, was 
2,134,683, or 17.2 per cent. more than in 1871. 

A large number of children of school age who did not attend the popular schools 
received instruction elsewhere; viz, 17,705 were instructed by private tutors at home, 
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76,688 frequented advanced private schools, 17,887 secondary and technical schoois, 
and 102,232 were on the rolls of the so-called review schools, (Wiederholungschulen.) 

The city of Vienna continues to improve her system of popular education. Several 
new schools have been built in 1876, and several other schools have been greatly im- 
proved. The increase in the number of pupils was 3,374 in 1874~75. In the latter 
year the number of pupils was 60,258, 53,571 of whom attended public and 6,687 private 
schools. The amount expended by the city of Vienna for education in 1876 was 
2,109,790 florins; viz, 1,725,600 florins for popular education, 325,600 florins for middle 
class schools, 48,830 florins for the training of teachers, and 9,750 florins for Kinder- 
giirten.—(Seyffarth’s Chronik des Volksschulwesens, 1877.) 


b. HUNGARY, constitutional monarchy: Area, 118,172 square miles; population, 15,509,455. Capital, 
Buda-Pesth; population, 270,476. Minister of worship and public instruction, G. de Tanarky. 


Hungary has 11,743 communes and 15,387 schools, 13,831 of which are supported by 
religious bodies and 1,556 by the state. The total number of children of school age is 
2,139,207. Of this number 1,195,687 attend the elementary schools, 20,027 the private 
schools, and 12,735 the Gymnasia and Realschulen. The school attendance has consid- 
erably increased since 1869. In that year only 47 per cent. of all the children of school 
age were at school, while, in 187475, we find nearly 70 per cent. of the school popu- 
lation in attendance. The total number of teachers is 19,610, and their average salary 
319 florins, (about one hundred and sixty dollars.) 

Hungary has 15,390 school buildings with 20,098 rooms, 16,018 school gardens, and 
1,881 school libraries. The number of teachers’ seminaries is 58; viz, 43 for males and 
10 for females. The number of students is 2,651; viz, 1,905 males and 746 females. 
There are 200 Kindergiirten in Hungary, and 5 seminaries for the training of [Kinder- 
garten teachers. For secondary education there are 146 Gymnasia, with 1,768 professors 
and 27,144 students, and 35 Realschulen, with 431 professors and 8,086 students. 

The university of Buda-Pesth has 149 professors and 2,361 students; the polytechnic 
school of Buda-Pesth 40 professors and 685 students. There are besides 41 schools of 
theology, with 134 professors and 766 students, and 13 law schools, with 111 professors 
and 1,417 students.—(Report of the minister of public instruction for 1874~75, Buda- 
Pesth, 1876.) 


BELGIUM, constitutional monarchy: Area, 11,373 square miles ; population, 5,336,634. Capital, Brussels; 
population, 376,965. Minister of the interior, under whose jurisdiction the supervision of public 
instruction is placed, C. Delcour; chief of the educational section, M. Le Bon. 


Little or no progress has been made in education during the last years. The province 
of West Flanders may serve as an example of the present condition of education in the 
whole kingdom. The population of West Flanders is 700,000. The number of public 
schools is about fifty, the number of pupils only 5,854; viz, 2,256 boys and 3,598 girls. 
Of 873 recruits in 1874, only 315, or 36 per cent., could read and write.—(Seyffarth’s 
Chronik des Volksschulwesens, 1876.) 


DENMARK, constitutional monarchy: Area, 14,553 square miles; population, 1,903,000. Capital, Copen- 
hagen; population, 233,000. Minister of worship and public instruction, J.C. H. Fischer. 


The public schools of Denmark enjoy a high degree of efficiency and perfection. 
There is an exceedingly small percentage of the population unable to read and write. 
_ The following is a brief summary of the school laws now in force: 

1. Education is compulsory. The children are required to attend school from their 
seventh to their fifteenth year. Whoever does not comply with this requirement is 
fined. 

2. The public schools are divided into two classes, viz, primary or elementary, and 
secondary or intermediate. In the schools of Copenhagen no class is allowed to have 
more than from 30 to 40 pupils, 
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The number of schools in country districts is dependent upon the following condi- 
tions: 

1. No pupil is to be obliged to go to school at a greater distance than one English 
mile. 

2. Tuition in public schools is free. 

The salaries of teachers in the schools of Copenhagen range from 1,200 crowns 
($320 gold) to 2,200 crowns, (about $600 gold.) In the country they range from 800 
crowns ($215 gold) to 1,409 crowns, ($375 gold;) but the latter are, in part at least, 
paid in “natural allowances,” such as dwelling, fuel, and a piece of ground. 

The expenses for primary schools are paid by communities, or districts in which 
they are located. Secondary schools receive a subsidy from the State. 

Besides the public schools, there is a large number of private schools, which are 
attended by children of the wealthier classes. 

There are four seminaries for the education of teachers in Denmark, together with 
about fifteen so-called learned schools or academies, with from ten to twenty profess- 
orseach. There is also a veterinary college and agricultural high school, with about 
twenty-five professors. 

Denmark has a military academy and several navigation schools. The University 
of Copenhagen, established in 1478, has four faculties, with 71 professors and 6 tutors. 
The university library contains 260,000 volumes and 4,000 manuscripts. 


Ecypt, a dependency of the Turkish empire in Africa: Area, 212,607 square miles; population, 
5,252,000. Capital, Cairo; population, 349,883. Minister of public instruction, Sabit Pacha. 

There are at present 140,977 pupils under instruction. Of these, 111,803 are in 
primary Arab schools; 15,335 in those attached to mosques; 1,585 are educated by 
government; 8,961 by missions and religious communities, and 2,960 in the municipal 
schools. There are only two female schools returned, those started by the Khedive; 
but in the Coptic and mission schools a few little girls may be found. It will easily be 
seen that the primary Arab schools educate more than two-thirds of the children, and 
that they consequently are of the first interest to any one anxious for the improve- 
ment of the national culture. Unfortunately they seem to exist only in order to 
impart a parrot-like acquaintance with the text of the Koran. For this purpose only 
have they been endowed by pious people. 

One primary school in Cairo is well worth a visit. It has a class room about ten 
feet square. It is below the level of the road, and lofty for its size. A grated win- 
dow, high up, gives a dim light; but a flood of sunshine comes in at the open door, 
and strikes full on the bright crimson robe of the fakeeh as he sits on his cushion in 
the corner. At one end stands the only piece of furniture in the room. It looks like 
a large harmonium, done up in brown holland; but turns out to be a box containing 
the bones of a saint. In front of this curious piece of school furniture squat about 
twenty-four little black and brown boys. One or two are disguised as girls, to protect 
them from the evil eye. All have dirty faces, and several are suffering from ophthal- 
mia. They sit in two rows, facing each other, and simultaneously rock their bodies 
violently backward and forward as they recite the alphabet, or that verse of the 
Koran which forms their day’s task. The children shout at the top of their little 
cracked voices in a nasal tone far from musical. If they cease their rocking and 
shrieking, even for a moment, the master brings down his long palm cane upon their 
shaven skulls, and they reeommence with renewed energy and an even more violent 
see-saw. The sentence repeated does not convey the slightest meaning to their minds, 
nor is any attempt made to explain it. Two or three older children are sitting beside 
the fakeeh, getting lessons in the formation of the Arabic characters. Their copy 
book is a piece of bright tin, and they use a reed pen, called a kalam. The ink bottle 
is a box containing a sponge saturated with some brown fluid. A long row of tiny 
slippers, of every form and color, lies neatly arranged at the door; for the place where 
the bones of a saint are enshrined is holy ground, and no one may soil the clean mat- 
ting of the floor with outside defilement. No register is kept of the pupils, or of their 
days of attendance. Indeed, although the fakeeh can repeat the whole of the Koran 
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off book, itis highly probable he would find some difficulty in counting up to the 
number of his pupils. His acquirements begin and end with the textual knowledge of 
the sacred book, and, unfortunately, the wishes of his pupils’ parents with regard to the 
education of their children are bounded by the same narrow limits. The schoolmas- 
ters are miserably paid; but they exercise considerable influence, and no marriage 
or family féte is complete without their presence. In better class Arab schools a little 
arithmetic is sometimes taught, but not always. Boys who wish to pursue that branch 
of their education generally learn from the public gab4ni, a man whose business it is 
to weigh merchandise. <A child whose father keeps a store is taught by assisting in 
it. Geography is also neglected, which is fortunate, as nothing can be more ludicrous. 
The teaching is, of course, entirely based upon the Koran, which upholds Mr. Hamp- 
den’s views with regard to the shape of the earth. The children learn that it takes 500 
years of travelling to get round the mighty plain, while perhaps a few yards from the 
school door hangs one of Mr. Cook’s placards offering to do the whole business in 90 
days. It must be a little hard to explain all about the seven earths and the seven 
heavens and the seven climates and the seven seas of light. The one important fact 
which the children retain is that Mecca is the centre of the earth. At present each 
boy comes to the master with his lesson, says it, and returns to his seat. He is suc- 
ceeded by another, and so on during the whole day. This would be impossible if more 
than reading and writing were taught. Of the mosque schools the ancient El Azhar 
is still the most important. It provides instruction, such as it is, for more than 11,000 
pupils. A considerable number are housed and fed within its hospitable walls. The 
pupils are of all ages, and come from the most remote provinces as well as the larger 
towns. They may stay as long as they like and go there when they please. If they 
are rich they make presents to the professors, who are paid entirely by voluntary 
donations; if they are very poor, they receive help from their alma mater in the shape 
of food.. The baksheesh of 500 sheep sent one day by the Viceroy on the occasion of a 
family rejoicing, was therefore not unacceptable. The school is, in fact, a great free 
national university for. the teaching of the Koran. There are few rules; there is no 
compulsory course of study; there is no roll call or classification of students. Curi- 
ously enough, coffee and tobacco are here forbidden within the walls. 

Some of the Coptic schools are well worthy of a visit. The principal one in Cairo is 
exceedingly well attended. The boys look as if their intelligence was cultivated, and 
many of them read and speak either French or English with ease and a good accent. 
They seem to have a great interest in each other, and to feel a genuine pride in seeing 
their companions show off their small accomplishments to strangers. The Copts take 
same pains to teach their girls, and have two fairly well managed schools at Cairo. The 
children are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, singing, and needlework.—(The Edu- 
cational Times, London, June 1, 1877.) 


FINLAND, grand duchy, dependency of Russia: Area, 144,222 square miles; population, 1,882,622. Capi- 
tal, Helsingfors ; population, 32,113. 

According to the official report for 1870-’75, Finland has 324 popular schools, with 
387 teachers and 14,895 pupils; 58 secondary schools, with 430 teachers and 4,952 stu- 
dents; one university, with 60 professors and 642 students; 63 special schools, with 208 
teachers and 3,177 pupils. There is, besides, a large number of private schools with 
about 300 teachers and 2,500 pupils. 


FRANCE, republic: Area, 201,900 square miles; population, 36,102,921. Capital, Paris; population, 
1,851,792. Minister of public instruction, M. Brunet, since May 17, 1877; from March 9, 1876, to 
May 16, 1877, M. Waddington. 

The number of schools under lay teachers is 41,959; viz, 19,044 for boys, 6,399 for 
girls, and 16,510 for both sexes. The total number of pupils of these schools is 2,340,344; 
704,023 children do not pay school fees. 

The number of convent schools is 11,391; viz, 1,970 for boys, 8,322 for girls, and 1,099 
for both sexes. The total number of pupils of convent schools is 1,137,198; the num- 
ber of children admitted free is 662,232. 
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The total number of schools is thus 55,350, and the total number of pupils 3,477,542. 
Trance has at present 81 departmental normal schools, the course of study in which is 
3 years. Pedagogy and history of pedagogy are not taught. The students have to 
pay 450 frances a year for board and instruction. Of the 60,000 communities in France 
about twenty thousand have not their own school-houses. 

The department of the Seine has now 2,005 schools, with 5,147 teachers and 238,660 
pupils. About thirteen thousand children do not attend school, on account of the 
want of school-houses. About fifty new schools have been established within 3 years, 

The following is a synopsis of an education bill which was recently laid before the 
legislative assembly: : 

Every commune is authorized to establish absolute gratuity in her public schools. 
Communes that cannot raise the necessary amount to defray the expenses for popular 
instruction shall receive a subsidy from the state. The instruction in all the public 
schools must be gratuitous. This law shall take effect January 1, 1878.—(Seyffarth’s 
Chronik des Volksschulwesens, 1876, and Manuel général de Vinstruction publique, 
Paris, 1877.) 

GERMANY.—Constitutional monarchy, (empire:) Area, 212,091 ; population, 42,752,554, Capital, Berlin; 
population, 968,634. 

The empire of Germany has no national system of education, but each of the twenty- 
six states composing it has its own ministry or bureau of public instruction, and 
' manages its own educational affairs. Education is compulsory throughout the empire. 
The school population of Germany (6-14) is 7,075,281; viz, 3,544,833 boys and 3,530,448 
girls. The detailed statistics of primary and secondary education in some of the 
German states will be found under special headings. The following table gives a list 
of all the German universities, with the numbers of professors and pupils, in 1876: 
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The number of students in the table given includes only those regularly matricu- 
lated at each university. There were, besides, 2,377 non-matriculated students, 
(Horer, zum Besuch der Vorlesungen berechtigt,) the vast majority of them, namely, 
1,962, at the University of Berlin. Thus there were altogether 18,999 students in the 
universities of Germany in 1876. Fourteen of the twenty-one universities of the em- 
pire are Protestant, four are Roman Catholic, and three are mixed ; but it may besaid 
that the faculties of theology only have a religious character. In a Protestant univer- 
sity nothing but Protestant theology is taught, in a Catholic university nothing but 
Catholic doctrine, and in a mixed university both Protestant and Catholic theology 
are treated. 

In most of the German universities there is a regular course of pedagogy for those 
who desire to prepare themselves for practical school work. In Berlin the number of 
hours in a week devoted to this branch of study is six, in Bonn four, in Halle five, in 
Leipzig eight, in Wiirzburg four, and in most of the other universities three. 

Hitherto, the German universities admitted no one to the lectures who was not in 
possession of a certificate of capacity issued by the commission appointed each year 
to examine the graduates of the secondary schools; but the university of Berlin has 
recently published the following decision of the academic senate: 

Young men who havenot passed the examination as to capacity, (Maturitiitsexamen,) 
and who desire to attend the lectures of this university with a view only to acquir- 
_ing a general culture in a certain branch, without aspiring to appointments in the 
higher service of state and church, may be matriculated according to section 34 of 
the statute of June 4, 1834. 


PRuSsSIA, constitutional monarchy: Area, 137,066 square miles; population, 25,693,688. Capital, Berlin; 
population, 968,634. Minister of public instruction, Dr. Falk. 


The following summary has been abstracted from the “Jahrbuch fiir die amtlicho 
Statistik des preussischen Staats, Berlin 1876 :” 

Primary education.—The number of primary schools (Elementarschulen) is 34,988; 
viz, 33,120 public and 1,868 private. The number of classes in all the public and 
private schools is 57,228 and the number of teachers 57,936. The number of pupils 
is 4,007,776; viz, 3,900,655 in public and 107,121 in private schools. 

Teachers’ seminarics.—The number of regularly organized seminaries is 103, with 269 
classes, 677 teachers, and 6,544 students; but there are besides 37 preparatory semina- 
ries, with 55 teachers and about 1,000 students. A large number of higher schools for 
females, (héhere Téchterschulen) have established courses of pedagogy for those of 
their students who intend to become teachers. In 1874~75, 36 higher schools for 
females had 909 students of pedagogy. 

Secondary cducation.—For secondary education there are in Prussia 90 higher burgher 
schools, with 802 professors and 15,971 students; 96 Realschulen, with 1,711 professors 
and 38,135 students; 261 Gymnasia, with 4,009 professors and 78,506 students; 215 higher 
female schools, with 2,206 teachers and 43,247 pupils. 

Schools for the deaf-mutes.—In 1875, there were 37 schools for the deaf-mutes, with 
230 teachers and 2,351 pupils. 

Schools for the blind.—The 138 schools for the blind in Prussia had, in 1875, 88 teach- 
ers and 560 pupils. 

Agricultural schools—Number of schools, 81; number of teachers, 392; number of 
pupils 2,040. 

Schools of forestry.—There are 6 schools of forestry in Prussia, with 27 professors 
and. 237 students. 

Special schools.—There are about one hundred and eighty special schools, as military, 
naval, technical, anc commercial schools, with about one thousand professors and fif- 
teen thousand students. 

The following are the results of the examination of recruits in Prussia for the year 
1875~76: The totalnumber of young men examined was 85,507, 2,749 or 3.2 per cent. 
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of whom had received no school education. The largest number of illiterate recruits 
came from the Polish provinces of the kingdom. 

In the city of Berlin, the one session system has been tried since 1876, and the result 
gives general satisfaction. Attendance is more regular, punishments are rarer, and 
the pupils’ work is much better than formerly. The pupils are now able to assist 
their parents in the afternoon. Teachers and pupils enjoy better health, for there is 
now more time for cleaning and ventilating the school rooms daily and thoroughly. 


BAVARIA, constitutional monarchy: Area, 29,292 square miles; population, 5,024,832. Capital, Mu- 
nich; population, 193,024. Minister of worship and public instruction, Dr. von Lutz. 


The examination of recruits for 1875 showed that 2 per cent. of the young men had 
received no satisfactory school education. Tlliterates were not found at all. 

The 35 preparatory teachers’ seminaries have at present 1,650 pupils, and the 13 reg- 
ular seminaries have 944 students. 

The city of Munich had, in 1874~’75, 16 public schools, with 279 classes and 15,253 
pupils. The number of teachers was 413; viz, 237 males and 176 females.—(Seyf- 
farth’s Chronik des Volksschulwesens, 1877.) 


Saxony, constitutional monarchy: Area, 6,777 square miles; population, 2,760,342. Capital, Dresden; 
population, 197,295. Minister of public instruction, Dr. von Gerber. 


Saxony has 2,143 public elementary schools, with 8,357 classes, 5,060 teachers, and 
429,679 pupils; viz, 212,752 boys and 216,947 girls. There are, besides, 124 private 
schools, with 711 teachers and 8,267 pupils; viz, 4,178 boys and 4,089 girls. The 182 
Sunday and evening schools have 12,594 pupils and 626 teachers. There are 91 Kin- 
dergirten, with about two thousand pupils. The teachers’ seminaries number 14; 
viz, 13 Protestant and 1 Catholic. The number of teachers is 133, and the number 
of students 1,595; 62 are females. 

For secondary instruction there are 13 Gymnasia, with 280 professors and 3,368 
students; 12 Realschulen of the first rank, with 202 professors and 4,129 students; and 
13 Realschulen of the second rank, with 122 professors and 1,958 students. The 11 
technical schools have 97 teachers and 1,013 pupils. The higher institutions of learn- 
ing have 251 professors and 3,754 students.—(Allgemeine Schulzeitung, December 9, 
1876.) 


WURTEMBERG, constitutional monarchy: Area, 7,675 sq uare miles ; population, 1,881,505. Capital, Stutt- 
gart; population, 107,273. Minister of public instruction, Dr. von Gessler. 


The school population of Wiirtemberg (6-14) is 295,923. All these children, with 
the exception of the sick, attend the primary or secondary schools. The schools are 
in excellent condition, and the teachers are all thoroughly trained for their work. 
During the last years a large number of agricultural evening schools for adults have 
been established throughout the kingdom. The number of persons attending them is 
estimated at 25,000. For secondary education Wtirtemberg has 185 schools, (Gymna- 
sien and Realschulen,) with 16,964 students. 

The conservatory of music at Stuttgart has a worldwide reputation. It has about 
six hundred pupils and forty teachers.—(Chronik des Volksschulwesens, 1877.) 


DADEN, grand duchy: Area, 5,851 square miles; population, 1,506,531. Capital, Carlsruhe; population, 
42,768. Chief of the education department, G. Nokk. 


The schools are in a good condition, but it is to be feared that they will suffer very 
much on account of the scarcity of teachers. Nearly three hundred places are now 
vacant, and there is no hope of getting a sufficient number of competent teachers to 
fill these vacancies. During the last year the number of candidates who had gradu- 
ated from normal schools was only 59, while the number of teachers pensioned and 
discharged and deceased was 124.—(Chronik des Volksschulwesens, 1876.) 
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HessE, grand duchy: Area, 2,866 square miles; population, 882,319. Capital, Darmstadt; population, 
43,937, Minister of the interior, Baron von Starck. 


The school population (6-14) is 141,968. All children of school age attend school, 
and the schools are generally considered very good. The teachers’ salaries have been 
considerably increased. The minimum salary is now 1,000 marks (1 mark = 25 cents) 
and the maximum 1,600 marks, besides a dwelling house or compensation for house 
rent.—(Allgemeine Schulzeitung, 1876.) 


ALSACE-LORRAINE, imperial land (Reichsland): Area, 5,580 square miles; population, 1,529,408. 


The school population is 259,620; viz, 130,400 boys and 129,220 girls. Since the in- 
troduction of the compulsory school laws attendance is very regular. In the city of 
Miiblhausen the average attendance has increased 2,000 within three years. During 
the year 1875 sixteen higher female schools, two schools of agriculture, and several 
technical schools have been established.—(Chronik des Volksschulwesens, 1876.) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, constitutional monarchy: Area, 121,114 square miles; population, 
33,089,237.— a. ENGLAND AND WALES: Population in 1876, 24,244,010. Capital, London; population, 
3,489, 428. ‘ 
The following table, compiled from the official report for the year 1875-76, shows 

the progress of education between the years 1870 and 1875: 
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b. ScoTLaAND: Population in 1876, 3,527,811. Capital, Edinburgh; population, 215,146. 


In December, 1875, there were 2,329 public schools under school boards in Scotland, 
with 307,955 pupils on the rolls and an average attendance of 233,130, taught by 3,418 
principal teachers and assistants, and 3,024 pupil teachers. There were 165 evening 
schools, having 12,343 pupils on the roll and an average attendance of 9,803. In these 
schools there were 203 principal teachers, 103 assistant teachers,and 65 pupil teachers. 

The school boards report that during the last school year, in carrying out the com- 
pulsory-clauses of the education act, 7,499 parents have been summoned to appear 
before their respective boards and that notice has been sent to 421 employers; that 279 
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parents and 1 employer have been prosecuted; that 197 of the former were convicted, 
of whom 135 were fined and 20 imprisoned. The number of children who during one 
year have been brought into school by the operation of the compulsory clauses is esti- 
mated at 28,054. Of these children, 15,516 belong to towns and 12,538 to rural par- 
ishes. 
ce. IRELAND: Population in 1876, 5,317,416. Capital, Dublin; population, 314,666. 

According to the official report for the year 1875, the number of pupils of national 
schools was 347,814, taught by 9,929 teachers and assistants and 2&8 teachers of needle- 
work. The convent schools had 37,056 pupils and 1,681 teachers. 


GREECE, constitutional monarchy: Arca, 19,941 square miles; population, 1,457,864. Capital, Athens; 
population, 44,510. Minister of public instruction, Mr. Milissi. 


In 1832, Greece had only 75 elementary schools, 18 Progymnasia, and 3 Gymnasia, 
with a total number of 11,900 pupils; in 1872 she had 1,177 elementary schools, 5 schools 
of commerce, 4 schools of theology, 4 schools of navigation, 1 polytechnic school, 1 
teacher’s seminary, 1 school of agriculture, 17 Gymnasia, 1 higher female school, and 1 
university. The number of common school teachers is 2,273 and the number of pupils 
77,580; viz, 61,885 boys and 11,695 girls. The number of newspapers in Greece is 127, 
4 of which are in the French language.—(Chronik des Volksschulwesens, 1876.) 


ITaLy, constitutional monarchy: Area, 114,296; population, 26,801,154. Capital, Rome; population, 
; 219,608. Minister of public instruction, M. Coppino. 


Italy has 115 normal schools, with 815 teachers and 6,130 students; 18,243 public 
schools for boys, with 17,900 teachers and 801,358 pupils; 3,228 mixed schools, with 
3,266 teachers and 174,723 pupils ; 3,892 private schools for boys, with 4,035 teachers 
and 72,141 pupils; 3,982 private schools for girls, with 4,168 teachers and 88,890 pupils; 
1,292 mixed private schools, with 1,378 teachers and 51,077 pupils; 1,099 infant schools, 
with 2,627 teachers and 130,806 pupils; 9,809 evening schools, with 11,548 teachers and 
375,947 pupils; 4,743 Sunday schools, with 5,020 teachers and 154,585 pupils. 

According to a report of General Torre, in 1872, 54,675 of 96,363 recruits were illiter- 
ate. Italy has compulsory school laws; but as the clergy still have control of many 
schools, it is very difficult to enforce attendance. Some communities have established 
unsectarian schools. In Rome these schools are attended by 14,833 pupils. In the 
city of Naples more than one-half of the persons who applied for marriage licenses in 
1874 were wholly illiterate.—(Educatore Italiano, December, 1876.) 


JAPAN, absolute monarchy: Area, 156,604 square miles; population, 33,579,909. Capital, Tokio; 
population, 674,447. Acting minister of education, Fujimaro Tanaka. 


There were in Japan, in 1876, 246 middle school districts; elementary school districts, 
46,115; school population, 4,923,272, viz, 2,563,700 male and 2,359,572 female; number 
of attendants, 1,590,115, viz, 1,183,731 males and 406,384 females; number of non- 
attendants, 3,333,157, viz, 1,379,969 males and 1,953,185 females; pupils under six and 
over fourteen years, 146,452, viz, 130,037 males and 16,415 females; elementary schools, 
20,017, viz, 17,696 public and 2,521 private ; middle schools, 32, viz, 11 public and 21 
private; normal schools, 53; foreign language schools, 91; government colleges for 
special branches, 2; whole number of colleges and schools, 20,195; pupils of public 
and private elementary schools, 1,714,768, viz, 1,297,240 males and 417,528 females; 
pupils of public and private middle schools, 3,153, viz, 3,125 males and 28 females; 
pupils of normal schools, 5,072, viz, 4,998 males and 74 females; pupils of foreign 
language schools, 6,638, viz, 6,230 males and 408 females; pupils of government col- 
leges for special sciences, 548; whole number of pupils, 1,730,179, viz, 1,312,141 males 
and 418,033 females; percentage of population under instruction, 5.15; total number 
of native and foreign teachers, 37,736, viz, 37,057 males and 679 females.—(Second 
annual report of the minister of education, published in 1876.) 
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NETHERLANDS, constitutional monarchy: Are, 20,527 square miles; population, 3,809,527. Capital, 
The Hague; population, 100,254, 


The number of primary schools is 3,790, and the number of pupils 500,059. The 
total number of teachers is 11,465 ; viz, 8,991 males and 2,474 females. 

There is a large number of evening schools, with 23,791 pupils; and 241 repeating 
and Sunday schools, with 573 teachers and 10,975 pupils. 

For secondary instruction there are 36 schools, with 348 teachers and 4,504 pupils. 

There is besides a royal polytechnic school, with 25 professors and 236 students.— 
(Verslag van den staat der scholen, 1874~75.) 


PORTUGAL, constitutional monarchy : Area, 36,510 square miles ; population, 3,995,152. Capital, Lisbon; 
population, 224,063. Minister of the interior, A. Rodriguez Sampaio. 


Portugal has 2,240 primary schools with 113,097 pupils. For secondary instruction 
there are 13 lyceums with 2,385 pupils, and 1283 other institutions with about 5,000 
pupils. 

Higher institutions of learning are the University of Coimbra, with 52 professors 
and 913 students; the polytechnic school of Lisbon, with 174 students; the military 
academy, with 272 students; the polytechnic school of Oporto, with 109 students. 
The total annual expenditure for education is $1,200,000.—(Chronik des Volksschul- 
wesens, 1877.) 


Russia, absolute monarchy: Area, 8,444,766 square miles; population, 86,586,000. Capital, St. Peters- 
burg; population, 667,963. Minister of public instruction, Dr. Tolstot. 


Superior instruction.— On the 1st of January, 1874, there were 8 universitiesin Rus- 
sia, which were situated at St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kharkoff, Kazan, Kieff, Odessa, 
Dorpat, and Warsaw. The number of professors was 569, and the number of students 
6,145; viz, 2,249 in the faculty of law, 1,922 in the faculty of medicine, 883 in math- 
ematics, 501 in philology, 66 in theology, and 48 in the department of Oriental lan- 
guages. 

The Imperial Institute of History and Philology admits about one hundred students, 
most of whom aspire to situations under the jurisdiction of the ministry of public in- 
_ Struction. The government defrays all the expenses of this establishment. Talented 
young men are also sent to foreign countries for the study of languages. The library 
of the institute has 9,000 volumes. 

The two lyceums, at Yarosloff and Niejene, had 216 students in 1873. Yarosloif has 
a library of 5,300 works. 

On the Ist of January, 1874, the veterinary school of Kharkoff had 144, and that of 
Dorpat 30 students; 28students passed the prescribed examination and were allowed 
to practise. 

The number of students at the Agricultural and Sylvicultural Institute at Nova- 
Alexandria in 1874 was 52; viz, 39 in the agricultural and 13 in the sylvicultural de- 
partment. 

Secondary instruction.—There were, in 1874, 123 Gymnasia and 44 Progymnasia. The 
total number of students was 4,200. - 

Previous to the year 1874 there were only 30 professional schools in Russia, but 
the ministry of public instruction has since established 43 new schools in different 
cities. In 1873 the professional schools were attended by 4,275 pupils. - 

The three theological schools were attended by 1,418 students, of whom 570 belonged 
to the orthodox church. 

Primary instruction.— Number of elementary schools in 1876, 24,431; number of 
pupils, 1,006,719; viz, 806,955 boys and 199,754 girls. 

The expenditures for primary education im 1873 were 4,762,678 roubles, (7 roubles=1 
pound sterling.) 
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There is at present only one school for 3,294 inhabitants, and the following table 
shows that school attendance is anything but satisfactory : 


School Proportion of attendance in 1873. 


Province. population, 
(7-14.) Boys. Girls. 
SOO) theta ae see ea sacs ee wae seme sce cee seer als sen cee 100, 892 1 of 15. 1 of 24, 
\WWRIIPSEI Rae SCS ACCES OREO ROU CES e to SOSH saan emmoonad 163, 142 1 of 28. 1 of 61. 
ome SUPESDULS is .acs aac gers ae cass cose ee veeeene se eee 62, 405 1 of 43. 1 of 198 
COWESISS com ananoeoenends boone can Hconaceoudd saanocdsed 55, 173 1 of 50. ' 1 of 233. 
AVG Ae cee acc case sce see ue cu seas wee comme emeone 69, 328 1 of 47. 1 of 510. 
haharkoilaess csteasea cena cnce os ces ac cee e wees cate aan 115, 858 1 of 47. 1 of 511. 
SZ AN Ge emis a Siecle eee apse eies ccc aee tie am an see oc eeee 164, 614 1 of 53. 1 of 333. 
SISAL G tigers ees a arse tae ere niern woioc ofc atn cere ecm oe 64, 556 1 of 77. 1 of 658. 
INOS COW grea = oe nec center ome sce css ceeewin ails als amare 63, 597 1 of 105. 1 of 498. 


The minister of public instruction adds the following remarks to these statistics: 


The above table proves that our population does not appreciate the value of 
instruction, and if this is true of our population in general, it is especially true of the 
female population in many of our provinces. 


Speaking of the school teachers and their training, the minister says: 


We have unfortunately too small a number of teachers, and those few are far from 
being competent to do their work. The small salaries have doubtless caused this de- 
plorable condition. 

According to a report of the inspectors of four large provinces, 500 schools had no 
teachers at all, and 3,000 schools were in charge of ignorant persons. It is thereforo 
absolutely necessary to establish more teachers’ seminaries. The small number of 45 
seminaries with 2,725 pupils cannot furnish a sufficient number of competent teachers 
for our large country. 

Miscellaneous.—In 1874 there were 216 ladies’ high schools, with 27,577 pupils. The 
total expenditures in 1873 amounted to 1,231,277 roubles, (7 roubles = 1 pound sterling.) 

Number of private schools in the whole empire, 1,728; number of pupils, 59,685; 
viz: 29,604 boys and 30,081 girls. There are 343 private schools in St. Petersburg, . 
and 129 in Moscow.—(Rapport du ministre de Vinstruction publique pour l’exercice 
1873, St. Pétersbourg, 1876.) 


SERVIA, principality, nominally belonging to Turkey, but semi-independent since 1856: Area, 12,600 
square miles; population, 1,338,505. Capital, Belgrade; population, 26,674. Minister of the interior, 
M., Miloikovitch. 


Servia, which has 1,200,000 inhabitants, possesses a university with 17 professors and 
195 students; a theological seminary, with 11 professors and 279 students; 17 Gymnasia, 
with 59 professors and 1,186 pupils; 11 industrial schools, with 49 professors and 
546 pupils; 1 teachers’ seminary, with 11 professors and 59 students; 1 female high 
school, with 26 teachers and 238 pupils; 507 common schools, with 627 teachers and 
22,756 pupils, and 13 free schools. Each common school has an average number of 
44 pupils, and each teacher 34 pupils. 

Among the recruits of the Servian army there were only 15 per cent. who could read 
and write. As 22 per cent. of the former had received a school education it is evi- 
dent that 7 per cent. of the young men forgot all they had learned in school. 

As agriculture is the almost exclusive occupation of the Servian people, and large 
cities are very scarce, the country deserves great credit for having cstablished nearly 
600 schools in a period of 40 years. <A teachers’ seminary was established 1n 1871 at 
Kragniewatz, the centre of the country. The candidates are obliged to serve the 
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country for six years as teachers; this does not, however, relieve them from military 
service. 

The teachers’ seminary has 2 physical cabinet, a chemical laboratory, and a library 
of about 2,000 volumes.—(lreie piidagogische Blitter, Wien, 1876.) 


SPAIN, constitutional monarchy: Area, 182,758 square miles; population, 16,835,506. Capital, Madrid; 
population, 332,024. Minister of the interior, F. Romero y Robledo. 


Middle class education is given in 58 public colleges by 757 professors to 13,881 pupils. 
The expenditures for public education by the government amounted to £250,000 in 
1876.—(Stateman’s Yearbook, 1877.) 


SWEDEN, constitutional monarchy: Area, 171,749 sqrare miles; population,.4,341,559. Capital, Stock- 
holm; population, 150,448. 


Of 28,893 recruits, who were examincd in 1874, 49 per cent. could read fluently, 48 
per cent. read middling well, and 3 per cent. could not read at all. In writing 24 per 
cent. were good, 62 per cent. defective, and 14 per cent. could not write.—(Chronik des 
Volksschulwesens, 1876.) 


SWITZERLAND, confederate republic: Area, 15,233 square miles; population, 2,669,147. Capital, Berne;: 
population, 36,001. 


Switzerland has at present 5,095 schools, with 411,800 pupils and 7,480 teachers. The 
number ot school libraries is 1,216, and the number of volumes 327,297. The 26 nor-. 
mal schools have 182 teachers and 1,505 students. 

The following statistics refer to education in the Canton Berne: 

Primary schools.— Number in December, 1875, 1,734. Number of pupils, 92,232; viz,. 
46,314 boys and 45,918 girls. The number of teachers was 1,719; viz, 1,114 males and 
605 females. The 78 private schools were attended by 4,610 pupils. There are two: 
institutions for deaf-mutes which are supported by the state. 

Middle class schools— The 52 FProgymnasia and Realschulen had together 228 
teachers and were attended by 3,406 pupils. 

Teachers’ seminaries—The 4 seminaries received a government grant of 119,900: 
francs. 

Gymnasia.—The number of Gymnasia was 3 and the number of pupils 832. 

University of Berne-—Number of students during the winter semester, 1875~’76, 345.. 

Veterinary school at Berne.—This institution had, in 1875, 10 professors and assistants. 
The number of lectures given was 20 each week. The number of students is not men- 
tioned.—(Schweizerische Lehrerzeitung, 1876, No. 38.) 


TURKEY, absolute monarchy: Area, (Turkey in Europe,) 138,264 square miles; population, 8,315,000: 


Public instruction is in a most lamentable condition. We not scldom see in Turkey: 
deserted school-houses, almost fallen to ruins. Old inscriptions above ticir doors. 
still tell us that they were once used for educational purposes. 

The instruction given in these schools was doubtless very defective and one-sided; 
but it was at least better than nothing. At present, public instruction has entirely 
ceased in the Turkish provinces.—(Wiener Freie padagogische Blitter, December 2,, 
1875.) 


II.—NortuH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, confederate republic: Area, 515,700 square miles; estimated population, 2,130,000. 
Capital, Buenos Ayres; population, 177,787. Minister of public instruction, Dr. D. Onesimo 
Leguizamon, 


The following statistics have been kindly transmitted to this office by the Argentine. 
minister at Washington, Dr. Manuel R. Garcia. 
The school population (6-14) is 504,800. The number of primary schools for both 
E—XIII 
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sexes is 1,900, and the number of pupils, 120,000. For secondary instruction there are 
14 colleges, with 4,558 pupils, and for superior education there is a university with 
334 students. For the training of teachers there are 7 normal and preparatory schools, 
with 1,439 pupils. 


Brazil, constitutional monarchy: Area, 3,275,326 square miles; population, 10,108,291. Capital, Rio 
de Janeiro; population, 274,972. 

Public education is divided into three distinct forms or classes, namely: primary, 
secondary or preparatory, and scientific or superior. The primary instruction in the 
capital is under the charge of the general assembly, and in the provinces under the 
provincial assemblies. According to the constitution, primary education is gratuitous, 
and it will become compulsory assoon as the government considers it opportune. Not- 
withstanding the efforts of the legislature in recent years for the spread of education, 
it is still in a very backward state, and the public schools were frequented in 1874 by 
‘only 140,000 pupils.—(Statesman’s Yearbook, 1877.) 


CanapA, (Dominion of Canada,) British possession: Area, 3,540,000 square miles ; population, 3,833,132, 


The following is an abstract of the work “ L’instruction publique au Canada, par M. 
‘Chauveau, ancien ministre de )’instruction publique, Québec, 1876.” 

General remarks.—Public instruction, in most provinces, is under the control of a 
council of education and of one or more superintendents. 

In the province of Quebec there is a superintendent and two secretaries, one Catholic 
and one Protestant. The council of education has a Catholic and a Protestant section. 
The bishops are ex officio members of the council. 

In the province of Manitoba there are two superintendents of public instruction, a 
Catholic and a Protestant, and the council of education has a Catholic and a Protes- 
tant section. 

Newfoundland has no council of education; she has only three superintendents, one 
for the Catholics, one for the Episcopalians, and one ‘for the Methodists. Schools of 
other religious denominations are provisionally under the control of the two Protes- 
tant superintendents. 

In the provinces of Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and British Columbia, the 
teligious element is not recognized in the organization of councils of public instruction. 

The province of Ontario has substituted for the council of public instruction a 
‘committee of the executive council, and for the superintendent, a minister of public 
instruction with a deputy minister. 

In New Brunswick the council of public instruction is composed of the lieutenant 
governor, of members of the executive committee, and of the superintendent of edu- 
‘cation. 

In Nova Scotia the members of the executive committee form the council of public 
instruction, and the superintendent acts as secretary of the council. 

Prince Edward Island has a bureau of education, composed of eleven members 
‘who are appointed by government. 

Instruction is entirely gratuitous in the province of Ontario. 

In the provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia school attendance is 
‘compulsory, and the laws are strictly enforced. 

In the province of Quebec no compulsory laws are in existence, but the parents have 
to pay school fees for all their children of school age, (7-14,) no matter whether they 
‘send them to school or not. This is ina certain degree equivalent to a compulsory sys- 
tem and has proved a success. 

The children of the poor are in all the provinces admitted free to the public schools, 
and the governments of the provinces grant subsidies to such districts and towns as 
are too poor to establish and maintain schools. 

All the provinces, excepting Newfoundland, Manitoba, and British Columbia, have 
‘several normal schools. In the province of Ontario there are two normal schools, 
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They are non-sectarian and open for both sexes. In the province of Quebec all the 
normal schools are sectarian. 

The number of female teachers is larger by far than that of male teachers in all the 
provinces, excepting Newfoundland. 

The number of young men who embrace teaching asa profession is very small. Such 
as are talented and ambitious find more lucrative occupations. 

In some provinces the teachers’ salaries have been raised. Ontario and British Co- 
lumbia are far in advance of other provinces in this respect. 

In the province of Quebec the salaries are comparatively small, because a large 
number of religious persons who have made teaching their profession, prepare and 
offer teachers for small salaries, and this is not the only reason why preference is given 
to them. Nevertheless it is a great negligence on the part of school authorities that 
lay teachers are not better paid, and, what is still worse, that the small amount to 
which they are entitled is not regularly paid. 

Teachers’ conferences are held in almost all the provinces. 

The number of educational journals published in the different provinces is five; viz, 
two in the province of Quebec, one in the province of Ontario, one in Nova Scotia, 
and one in New Brunswick. 

Religious instruction.—The two provinces in which the system of public instruction 
is absolutely non-sectarian are New Brunswick and British Columbia. In Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island the minority (Catholics) have by common consent the 
privilege of combining religious with secular instruction. In Nova Scotia no steps 
have yet been taken to abolish this system; but it seems as if the school system of 
Prince Edward Island is rapidly approaching the system of New Brunswick. In the 
province of Ontario the religious minorities, Catholics or Protestants, can obtain sep- 
arate schools under very easy conditions. 

In the province of Quebec, the Protestant minority have obtained many privileges 
which are by far superior to those which the Catholics enjoy in the province of On- 
tario. 

In the province of Manitoba the division is still more complete. There are two sec- 
tions in the council of public instruction, two superintendents, and separate schools, 
which are either Catholic or Protestant. 

In the province of Newfoundland the Catholics are not only completely separated 
from the Protestants, but the different Protestant denominations have each their super- 
intendents, their commissioners, and their subsidies, proportioned according to their 
pepulation. Five religious denominations have thus far been recognized by law ; viz, 
the Catholics, the Episcopalians, the Methodists, the Presbyterians, and the Congrega- 
tionalists. : 

General statistics.—According to modern views, the reports on public instruction 
ought to embrace the following division: Superior education, secondary education, 
special education, and primary education, with the subdivisions of elementary and 
advanced elementary instruction. Since no uniform system of classification exists in 
the different provinces, this résumé has not been made with strict reference to the 
above division. 

There are still other grave difficulties to surmount, and this ought to induce the 
school authorities of the different provinces to agree upon some plan for the publica- 
tion of uniform statistics, which would facilitate the compilation of statistics for the 
whole Dominion. 

Superior education has been slowly established and gradually developed in the 
provinces where it exists at present. The University of Toronto and the McGill Uni- 
versity were chartered in 1827, and the Laval University, although only chartered in 
1652, can be traced back to the year 1663. The University of New Brunswick was first 
chartered in 1800, and that of Nova Scotia in 1788. Classical colleges, which are 
mostly connected with universities, exist in every province. 

In the following tables of all the institutions of learning, there is given the exact 
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number of schools, including independent establishments, which are not mentioned in 
the official reports of the different provinces, with the exception of Ontario and Quebec. 
The statement, as given below, is based upon the latest reliable information which 
could be obtained. Even in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec several special 
schools have been omitted in the official reports : 
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The following table contains a comparison of the different provinces of the Do- 
Minion. 

In compiling the table the European method has been followed in comparing the 
total population with the total number of registered pupils. More exact information 
relative to the state of affairs could be obtained by comparing the school population 
with the average attendance of all pupils below the age of 16; but in many prov- 
inces this number is not given except in the schools of the government. 


Comparative table by provinces of school statistics in the Dominion of Canada. 
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Newfoundland.—The first efforts to establish public instruction were made under the 
government of Vice-Admiral Gambier, appointed in 1802. The city of St. Johns had 
at that time 3,420 inhabitants, two-thirds of whom were Catholics. The governor con- 
sulted the leading ministers of the Protestant and Catholic Churches in reference to 
the establishment of free schools for poor children of both religious persuasions. 
Every citizen furnished voluntarily his contribution, andthe funds thus obtained were 
divided between the two religious denominations in proportion to their population. 
Schools were established and opened every Sunday morning and afternoon, and once 
or twice on week days. This system was very beneficial and successful. 

Until the year 1843 contributions for school purposes were entirely voluntary. In 
1843 an annual grant of $20,000 was appropriated by the government, to be equally 
divided between Catholics and Protestants. The school fees were fixed at $1 per pupil 
per annum. The poor were exempted from this payment. In 1844 a law was passed 
ordering the establishment of the Academy of St. Johns. Since that time several 
other legislative and administrative measures have been adopted. The author of the 
History of Newfoundland, in 1863, states that in spite of an annual expenditure of 
$65,000, the progress of education is still very insignificant, and he adds that the 
greatest obstacle is found in the apathy of the parents. 

The present school inspectors, Mr. Haddon, Protestant, and Mr. Kelley, Catholic, 
agree in demanding a change in the present system. Mr. Haddon insists upon the 
establishment of a normal school. He also expresses himself strongly in favor of sec- 
tarian schools. The government grant for Protestant schools, in 1873, amounted to 
$33,105, and the school fees to $2,250. The average salary of teachers was $170. 
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The following table shows the progress the Protestant schools have made during the 
last years: 
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The report of the Catholic school inspector mentions 108 schools, with 4,647 pupils, 
under the control of the Catholic bureau. The bishop of St. Johns has founded a 
college, under the direction of priests; and the Sisters in the dioceses of St. Johns 
and Havre de Grace conduct 18 schools, with about 1,600 pupils. 

The schools of Labrador are under the control of the district judge, who reports to 
the Government. In his latest report, this official mentions 5 schools, with the same 
number of teachers (2 male and 3 female) and 162 pupils. The average salary of teach- 
ers is $340. 

According to the foregoing details, the total number of schools in Newfoundland is 
314, and the total number of pupils 16,058. The latter number is large, if we take 
into consideration that the population of Newfoundland is generally poor and scattered 
over an immense area. 

A new school law for the province of Newfoundland was passed in 1874 and confirmed 
in 1876. According to this law the sum of $58,437 is annually devoted to public instuc- 
tion, being equally divided among the recognized denominations in proportion to their 
population. The law further allows, under the above conditions, $4,000 for poor school 
districts, $1,000 for the purchase of books, $4,051 for the training of teachers, $3,999 
for the inspection of schools, and $5,886 for commercial schools. In regard to religious 
instruction, the laws forbid teachers to compel attendance whenever parents object 
to it. 

The report of Mr. Kelly, inspector for Catholic schools, makes the following state- 
ment for the year 1875: Number of schools that furnished reports, 109; aumber of 
pupils on the roll, 5,529; average attendance, 3,021; highest amount of teachers’ 
salary, $360; average salary, $20 to $100. 

Manitoba.—According to the first report on the missions of Manitoba, published in 
1839, there were only two elementary schools in that vast territory. These schools were 
connected with the Catholic missions established by two priests in 1818. 

In 1844, Bishop Provencher visited Canada and France, where he procured the ser- 
vices of several new missionaries and teachers for Manitoba. Their number has since 
then increased considerably. 

According to a report of the Protestant superintendent of schools, Mr. Pinkham, the 
number of schools in 1872 was 17 and the number of pupils 977; viz, 530 boys and 447 
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girls. The Catholic superintendent, Mr. Dubuc, mentions in his report 18 schools, with 
824 pupils. 

There has been for several years a college and a clerical seminary at St. Boniface, 
the seat of the archbishop. 

The first school law for Manitoba, sanctioned in 1871, has been amended four times. 
The law of 1875 abolished the old system of appointing an equal number of members 
of the two leading denominations, Catholics and Protestants, for the council of edu- 
cation. The council consists now of 22 members, 12 Catholics and 10 Protestants. 
The law of 1875 also prescribes the division of government grants in proportion to the 
total number of Protestant and Catholic children between the ages of 5 and 16 years. 
The law of 1876 makes school attendance compulsory in all the cities for children be- 
tween 7 and 12 years of age. 

According to the latest report of Mr. Tassé, Catholic superintendent of schools, the 
number of schools during the first semester of the year 1874~75 was 21, and the nuinber 
of pupils 998; viz, 534 boys and 464 girls. The average attendance was 594. Ten of 
these schools are conducted by religious persons and eleven by lay teachers. 

The report of Mr. Pinkham, the Protestant superintendent, gives the number of 
Protestant schools during the same period as 22, and the number of pupils as 1,243; 
viz, 695 boys and 533 girls. The average attendance was 635. Thereis also a Protes- 
tant college, under the direction of the bishop of Rupert’s Land. The Protestant 
superintendent recommends the abolition of the sectarian schoo] system; but the leg- 
islature is not inclined to adopt this suggestion. 

The superintendents receive a salary of $600 and travelling expenses. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES: Total area, 155,574 square miles. 


Guatemala.—In Guatemala, by a late decree primary education is made gratuitous 
and compulsory. The number of pupils in 1874 was 20,528. The total amount ex- 
pended by the government for public instruction was $64,779. 

Guatemala has a polytechnic school, a university, two normal schools, a school of 
medicine and law, and several other institutions of learning in the capital. The poly- 
technic school and the two normal schools are conducted by foreigners. 

San Salvador.—San Salvador has about twenty-eight thousand pupils, two normal 
schools, and a university. In the year 1873, $50,068 were expended for public instruc- 
tion. 

Honduras.—In Honduras there are said to be 275 schools with 9,000 pupils. Hon- 
duras has a university and a college. 

It is generally reputed that Honduras is more backward in point of education than 
any of the other states. The government of President Leiva has taken the mest 
active steps to remedy this evil. 

Nicaragua.—In Nicaragua there are 180 schools and 4,500 pupils. Primary education 
is gratuitous. 

There are three colleges and one university in the state. The government expends 
$50,000 a year for education. 

Costa Kica.— According to the last official report of the minister of public instruction, 
there were 95 public primary schools and 5,755 pupils. 

There is one university and several colleges. 

The government appropriation for public instruction for 1874 was $72,138. Primary 
education is gratuitous and compulsory. 


Although there are many universities in Central America, it seems to be generally 
admitted that the standard of education is not very high. 

Education in Central America bas passed from the hands of the priests into those: 
of the laity. 

The study of the English language has become more general in the colleges and uni- 
versities as well as in private schools.—(Foreign Relations of the United States, 1876.): 
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CHILI, republic: Area, 132,606 square miles; population, 2,068,447. Capital, Santiago ; population, 148,264. 


The following statistics have been kindly transmitted to this Office by Hon. F. G. J. 
Errazuriz, of the Chilian legation : 

The total number of schools in 1875 was 1,359; viz, 818 public and 541 private. The 
total number of pupils was 89,505 ; viz, 65,875 in public and 23,630 in private schools. 


JAMAICA, British colony: Area, 6,400 square miles ; population, 506,154. Capital, Kingston; popula- 
tion, 35,000. Inspector of schools, John A. Savage. 

The following is an abstract of the report of April 12, 1877: 

Number of elementary schools, 569; number of pupils on the rolls, 46,6543 average 
attendance, 27,270. Number of government schools, 2; number of pupils on the rolls, 
176; average attendance, 118. Number of endowed schools, 15; number of pupils on 
the rolls, 1,621; average attendance, 1,160. Number of normal schools, 5; number of 
pupils, 104. Total number of schools, 591; total number of pupils on the rolls, 48,555; 
total average attendance, 28,652. Total expenditure for education in Jamaica, 
£45,616. 

TIT.— AUSTRALASIA. 


NEw SouTH WALES, British colony: Area, 323,437 square miles; population, 503,981. Capital, Sydnoy; 
population, 134,755. 

The following is an abstract of the report of the council of education for 1875: 

The total number of schools in 1875 was 1,030; viz, 461 public, 262 provisional, 116 
half time, and 191 denominational schools. There is thus an increase of 40 in the num- 
ber of schools since 1874. The aggregate number of pupils enrolled has also increased 
by 4,072. In 1874 the total number of pupils was 100,384; in 1875 it was 104,456; viz, 
58,811 in public, 8,786 in provisional, 2,350 in half time, and 34,509 in denominational 
schools, The proportion of average attendance to the average enrolment was 64.5. 
The school fees amounted to £56,246. The number of free pupils was increased from 
6,426 in 1874 to 6,600 in 1875. 

At the close of 1875 there were 1,504 teachers in the service of the council; viz, 975 
principal teachers, 220 assistants, and 309 pupil teachers. The average salary paid was 
£104; total expenditure for primary schools in 1875, £183,059. 


New ZEALAND, British colony: Area, 102,000 square miles; population, 279,560. Capital, Auckland; 
population, 12,775. 
The number of school districts is 108, and the number of schools 140. The number 
of pupils on the rolls is 8,284, and the number of teachers 173. Total expenditure for 
education, £20,531.—(Report for 1875.) 


QUEENSLAND, British colony: Area, 678,600 square miles; population, 133,533. Capital, Brisbane. 


The following is an abstract of the official report for the year 1875: 

Number of schools in operation, 231; number of new schools opened, 35; number of 
teachers and pupil teachers, 674; aggregate attendance of pupils, 33,643; average 
attendance, 16,887; parliamentary grant for education in 1875, £87,200. 


‘TASMANIA, British colony: Area, 26,215 square miles; population, 104,217. Capital, Hobart Town; 
population, 19,092. 


The following is an abstract of the report of the board of education for 1875: 

During the year 1875 there were 154 schools in operation. The total number of chil- 
‘dren on the rolls was 12,271, and the average daily attendance 5,703. 

As compared with the year 1874, the number of schools has increased by 7; but tho 
average daily attendance has decreased 164. This reduction is owing, in a great 
measure, to the increased demand for juvenile labor during the fruit and hop picking 
seasons. Scarlet fever and measles, which raged throughout the colony during the 
‘year, also materially reduced the average attendance. : 

The number of teachers in 1875 was 161, and the average salary £136. The total 
expenditure for education in 1875 was £14,598, 
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Vicrori4, British colony: Area, 88,198 square miles; population, 808,437. Capital, Melbourne; popula- 
tion, 54,993. 


The following is an abstract of the report of the minister of public instruction for 
the year 1875-76: 

The total number of children between the ages of 3 and 16 is 280,983. The total 
nuinber of children enrolled in school was 220,533, and the average attendance 101,495. 
The number of schools was 1,320, and the number of teachers 3,341. 


EDUCATION AT THE INTERNATIONAL CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


The exhibition continued to impose special labors upon this Bureau during the year 
1876. All the plans announced in the report for 1875 were steadily pursued as far as 
tine and means would permit. 

The Office sought as far as possible to promote the efficiency of the educational por- 
tions of the exhibit in several ways. 

One object was to stimulate educators at home and abroad to participate in it. This 
was done by correspondence, by publications, and by visiting agents. One agent visited 
a large number of the colleges and universities of the country, with a view to securing 
their codperation in the exhibition and in the preparation of brief histories for pub- 
lication. Another visited most of the colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts in 
the Mississippi Valley and eastward, with a view to bringing out as far as possible what 
the national grant to these institutions had accomplished. Another personally visited 
those in charge of institutions providing for the care of orphans, neglected children, and 
juvenile offenders, in order that the charitable side of American education might have 
due record and representation. 

The Office sought also to increase the efficiency of the exhibition by bringing to the 
knowledge of the director general the best ideas upon the organization of this part of 
the exhibition, the desires of the educators of the country, and their plans and schemes 
of preparation and exhibition. The difficulties encountered were very great. Con- 
gress, instead of increasing the means of the Office in proportion to the increase of its 
work, had reduced its miscellaneous appropriation for the year by several thousand 
dollars. : 

lew persons in this country had any adequate idea of how an educational exhibition 
should be made, and fewer far had any conception of what the institutions and systems 
of the United States were prepared to exhibit illustrative of the growth of education. 
The director general and his associates on the commission, who had manifested deep 
interest in the educational exhibit, had little conception of the amount of space required 

Receiving inquiries and suggestions from all quarters, I was particularly aided by 
the gentlemen associated with me on the committee of the department of superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Association appointed at the meeting in Wash- 
ington, January 27, 1875, viz: Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State superintendent of com- 
mon schools of Pennsylvania; Hon. J. D. Philbrick, superintendent of city schools of 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Alonzo Abernethy, State superintendent of public instruction of 
Jowa; and Hon. W. H. Ruffner, State superintendent of public instruction of Virginia. 

Formal inquiry having been made by the director general of the Centennial Exhi- 
bition concerning the amount of space required for the educational exhibit, I endeav- 
ored to obtain the opinions of leading educators on the subject, and, with this end in 
view, addressed a communication substantially as follows tothe Hon. Alonzo Abernethy, 
of the committee previously referred to, then in attendance upon the National Educa- 
tional Association, which met at St. Paul, Minn., August 3, 1875 :* 


*In accordance with a resolution adopted at this meeting Hon. A. J. Rickoff, superintendent of city 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio; lion. J. L. Pickard, superintendent of city schools, Chicago, Ill.; and Hon. J. H. 
Smart, State superintendent of public instruction of Indiana, were appointed a committee to prepare 
rules and regulations by which teachers and pupils should be governed in the preparation of such pro- 
ducts as may beexecuted by them. These rules and regulations were printed in a separate circular by 
this Bureau and circulated among the educators of the country. 
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Colonel Goshorn, the director general of the International Centennial Exhibition, just 
now sends me an important question which I can only answer as the information is 
afforded by the respective States and Territories. If some estimateof the space required 
could be furnished from the States represented in the association it would bea great aid. 


In response to this the convention adopted a resolution offered by Hon. J. H. Smart, 
of Indiana, to the effect that wall space of not less than 2,000 feet in length, with ac- 
companying counter and floor space, would be needed for the proper display of edu- 
cational products. In a letter of September 13, 1875, I communicated to the director 
general this action of the convention, and also the estimate of Hon. J.D. Philbrick, 
based upon the educational space at the Vienna Exhibition, that not less than 26,000 
square feet of floor space would be needed, and that if 40,000 or 50,000 feet could be 
allowed it might be profitably occupied. Having stated these facts, I remarked: 
“My impression is that there will be required more than 26,000 square feet of floor 
space and adjoining wall space.” 

The director general was quite unprepared to believe that the space estimated 
would be required. Indeed he found the demands for space in all directions much 
greater than the earlier previsions of the commission. New buildings were erected 
in various directions to accommodate the surprising demands. As the preparation of 
the educational material went on, and State and city school executives and those in 
charge of educational institutions wishing to exhibit began to make application for 
the space required, the discouraging conclusion was forced upon them thai it could 
not be afforded. 

Some fourteen of these officers met me in Philadelphia, at the request of Hon. Mr. 
Etter, superintendent of public instruction of Illinois, to confer on the subject. The 
director general and his associates of the executive committee of the commission, 
listened at considerable length to the several statements which were made; a number 
of the executive committee specially visited the grounds for personal examination of 
the facts, but adhered to the views of the director general that no further accommo- 
dations could be furnished for the exhibition of education. 

Educators were doubly disappointed ; first, in not having space enough, and secondly, 
in having the exhibition of education scattered in fragments, thus greatly injuring its 
effect and diminishing the lessons it might be expected to teach. Some time before this 
the book trade had severed itself from the organized exhibition of education and had 
secured space on the floor of the Main Building. The Stevens Institute of Technology 
fortunately secured similar space. Massachusetts was given room in the gallery 
over the south entrance of the main building, and some other States over the west 
entrance. The State of Pennsylvania, under the leadership of its able superintend- 
ent, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, finding their exhibit otherwise unprovided for, erected 
a separate building known as the Pennsylvania Educational Department. This Bureau 
availed itself of a portion of the space assigned to the Interior Department in the Gov- 
ernment Building. Professor Ward’s educational illustrations of natural history were 
exhibited in the Agricultural Hall. Cornell University and the Worcester Free Insti- 
tute had a portion of their exhibition in Machinery Hall. Under the auspices of the 
Women’s Centennial Executive Committee an admirable building was erected. Child- 
ren were furnished from the Foster Home and means obtained by Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody and others to conduct, under the instruction of Miss Ruth R. Burritt, an excel- 
lent Kindergarten during a portion of the exhibition. 

Miss Coe, a successful teacher in New York City, erected a building for her ‘Ameri- 
ean Kindergarten,” and in it illustrated herscheme and her ingenious methods. 

Foreign countries represented their education in the space assigned them for their 
respective exhibits. 

When this lack of space and breaking up of the unity of the educational exhibit 
became known throughout the country, many educators were discouraged, and some 
ceased their efforts altogether. Noone can fully describe the meritorious labors of 
many of the State school executives in their endeavors to secure a just representation 
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of their systems of schools. In some instances where States had made appropriation 
for a State exhibit no money was provided for the educational department, and the 
State school officers were compelled to raise by voluntary means, such as lectures and 
exhibitions, the money necessary to meet expenses. Some States that made little show 
of material, and some that barely entered the exhibition, witnessed meritorious efforts 
on the part of their school officers to awaken interest and secure preparation. Indeed 
the country was greatly indebted to the various school officers for its knowledge of 
what the exhibition would be. 

After the exhibition opened it was apparent that the special task was committed to 
this Office of answering the inquiries of foreign gentlemen for comprehensive views 
of education in our country as it exists throughout the United States, and as it was 
represented at the exhibition. To facilitate foreign visits a simple directory of the 
educational exhibits was printed, and a gentleman speaking severa! foreign languages 
was employed. Fortunately a new edition of a thousand copies of each of the previous 
reports of this Office had been printed. These barely met the requirements of the 
year, and only a small number of each report is now on hand in the office. 

In response to foreign and domestic demands, the Office codperated in the organ- 
ization of the International Educational Conference, and furnished a stenographer, an 
interpreter, and a secretary for the same. The report of this conference is ready for 
publication.* 

Everything was done by the Office to facilitate intercommunication between Ameri- 
can and foreign educators, and to afford information to aid educators from abroad in 
visiting the several States and cities of the Union for the study of our educational in- 
stitutions and systems. The following letter was addressed to the chiefs of the several 


foreign commissions: 

Sir: It is my desire, as the official representative of the United States in matters 
connected with education, to afford to gentlemen from other countries visiting the 
Centennial Exhibition every possible facility for becoming acquainted with the educa- 
tional institutions and systems of our country. I should therefore be pleased to be 
furnished with lists of persons coming from your country who may be known to you 
as desiring information on educational subjects ; and should also be pleased to welcome 
any such persons either at my office in the Interior Department of the United States 
Government Building at the Centennial, or at the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
District of Columbia, with a view to answering whatever inquiries they may wish to 
make. 

My hope is that I may be able soon to put into the hands of educators and persons 
interested in education from other lands a list of both the annual public celebrations 
of colleges within reach of Philadelphia, and of the meetings of State teachers’ asso- 
Giations or other educational conventions which it may be interesting for them to 
attend.t 

Assuring all such persons a most cordial welcome from Americans at the college 
celebrations and educational conventions, I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

JOHN EATON, 
Commissioner. 


The foreign commissioners generally replied to this letter, giving, so far as known 
to them, the names of citizens of their respective countries especially interested in 
education. 

The Office was urged to publish a catalogue of the educational exhibit for the study 
of educatorst and the guidance of those making reports upon education; but this was 


* This special report referred to has since been issued. 

+These facts were published in pamphlet form in due time. 

t There are many evidences of the favorable effect of the study of the exhibition upon the educational 
thought among us. The following letter from Rev. David Wills, D. D., an eminent clergyman, formerly 
president of Oglethorpe University, in Georgia, illustrates the manner in which many studied for them- 
selves the comparative value of education as illustrated in the progress of the countries participating in 


the exhibition: 
WASHINGTON, November 4, 1876. 


DEAR GENERAL: Your kind letter of introduction to the delegates of education at the Centennial 
enabled me to confer freely with them on the cause they represented, and thus gave me a good oppor- 
tunity to determine with considerable accuracy the question of the relations of popular education to 
the practical industries of the world. And asarule, I ascertained that the best educated nations brought 
the richest and best contributions to the exhibition at Philadelphia, and that those which made the 
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impossible; indeed, there were not funds at command to make even a manuscript cata- 
logue of the articles exhibited by the Bureau. For the same reason, the Office could 
not respond to the very reasonable request that it should at once publish a general 
report on the entire educational exhibit. However, the comprehensive plans early 
formed by the Office in reference to the educational features of the exhibition were 
steadily kept in mind.* The thousands of codperative historical efforts commenced 
by correspondents of the Office will, it is hoped, be prosecuted to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

Many local memorial centennial reports of educational systems and institutions have 
already been published ; others are in course of publication. These are carefully gathe 
ered. Much has been contributed to the Office by letter and in manuscript. 

The report on medical education during the century, undertaken by N. 8. Davis, 
A.M., M. D., of Chicago, will, it is believed, be early ready for the printer.t 

The valuable material collected for the history of normal instruction is awaiting 
time and money for its publication. 

The history of college education, in charge of Dr. F. B. Hough, made rapid prog- 
ress while there was money to pay for work upon it. The Bietcnhee of one hundred 
and fifty colleges are now in hand substantially complete. I have hoped the first 
volume could be issued early in the coming year. 

The first part of the history of text books, by Dr. L. P. Brockett, approaches com- 
pletion. 

An exchange of histories of academies and other institutions for secondary instruc- 
tion was undertaken, but this has been delayed till all that have given notice of a 
desire to participate shall have reported and the Office shall have an opportunity to 
mail exchanges. 

Other reports undertaken have been mentioned in their appropriate places. It is 
hoped that additional historical efforts will result in an accumulation of facts in regard 
to the general phases and methods of education among us which may render possible 
more satisfactory scientific inquiry into results. It enables the reports of this Office 
to start with the facts of the past more definitely in view. 


The abstracts in the appendix of this report will be found to contain an unprece- 
dentedly full summary of legislation upon education in the respective States.t 


least provision to impart the elements of knowledge to their citizens furnished the fewest valuable 
material products and the poorest specimens in mechanics and art. 

Germany has becomc the arbiter of Europe by reason of her superior system of public instruction, and 
England.and France are making rapid and important advances on this subject as a necessary means of 
national development and defence. An educated people, all other things being equal, are always the 
most powerful both on land and sea. ‘“ The schoolmaster is abroad in the land,” said Lord Brougham, 
“and he is a greater power thau armies and navies.” “It is intelligence,” remarks Webster, ‘‘ which 
has reared the majestic columns of our national glory, and this alone can prevent them from crumbling 
into ashes,” sf 

A wise and efficient system of elementary education is essential to the preservation of the union and 
the prosperity of the States. The qnickest and surest means of rebuilding the broken fortunes of the 
South 1s to educate as far as practicable all the people of that section. Trade will revive with the re- 
vival of letters, and no permanent prosperity is attainable apart from popular and impartial instruction. 
Whenever a good system of public schools is established in all the Southern States it will attract to 
them the best people of the Old World and the New, and thus enhance the value of the lands and pro- 
vide capital for every department of industry. We wish we could impress on a}l our old friends and 
feliow citizensin the South the magnitude and importance of this subject and the great necessity for 
vigorous and speedy efforts in this direction. We are fully persuaded that a fair experiment would 
convince them thoroughly of the wisdom of this policy. 

Yours ever, 
DAVID WILLS. 

*See reports of the Bureau of Education for the years 1874 and 1875, and circulars of information. 

+ Placed in the printer’s hands before the publication of this report. 

{ This was prepared at the cost of great labor by Dr. Shiras, of this Office. In accomplishing this 
difficult task the Office is indebted to those State superindents who have taken pains to forward the 
school laws of their States, and also to Mr. A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, and his assistant, Mr. 
Hoffman, now in charge of the law section of the Congressional Library. 
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Having thus recited briefly what was done by the Office in gencral furtherance of 
the display of American education at Philadelphia, I present the following résumé 
of its own special exhibition : 

The object of the collection exhibited by this Office at the Centennial was to illus- 
trate the relations of the General Government to education, to indicate the principles 
underlying American education, and toshow specimens of the practical details thereof 
chronologically and geographically arranged. The endeavor was to supplement, not 
to duplicate, the exhibitions made by individual schools, systems, and persons. 

The relation of the National Government to education was illustrated by a map 
showing the grants of land to the States and Territories for educational purposes, by 
aset of the publications of this Office, and by a complete set of the “documents” 
yearly printed by the Government and distributed to designated depositories by the 
superintendent of documents. 

Each of the several grades of elementary, secondary, superior, special, industrial, 
and professional instruction was illustrated by reports, catalogues, and photographs. 

School architecture was iilustrated by photographs of many school buildings, and 
by models of a log school-house, an adobe school-house of the Southwestern Territories, 
a modern rural school-house, and a graded school building, such as is seen in our mod- 
ern cities. 

Among the articles of school furniture and appliances exhibited, may be mentioned 
collected specimens of the wood, bark, blossoms, leaves, and seeds of twenty-eight 
American trees; Kindergiirten furniture, material, and diagrams; improved school fur- 
niture, collections of minerals, geographical and astronomical appliances, &c. This 
collection also contained chemical apparatus and appliances, and a very remarkable 
collection of birds and animals mounted by a pupil of a New York public school, &c. 

The collection also contained a series of the text books formerly used in American 
schools and colleges. Especially notable among these were the dictionaries and spell- 
ing books of Noah Webster, a large collection of books for the blind, &c. The later 
school and college text bnoks were so fully represented in the book trade department 
of the main exhibition that it was not thought expedient to attempt a duplication. 

Another class of articles exhibited consisted of maps and statistical charts. The 
maps showed the: location of Kindergiirten, private secondary schools, colleges, and 
professional schools, orphan, reformatory and charitable schools for the young, &c. The 
school statistics of thirty-two cities were presented to the eye on a corresponding num- 
ber of charts, and the historical development of libraries from 1776 to 1376 was also 
shown in two other charts. 

Another series of articles consisted of the work of children in several Kindergirten ; 
examination papers and drawings from the public schools of two or three cities, and 
from several private schools; also schedules of study and other material of similar 
character. 

Many colleges and schools having adopted the suggestion of this Office that they 
should prepare succinct histories of their origin and their progress up tu that time, 
another part of the exhibit consisted of a collection of these histories, together with 
other reports, series of catalogues, photographs and views of school buildings, portraits 
of eminent teachers, &c. Notable among those specially commemorated were Mrs. 
Emma Willard, of Troy, N. Y., the Hon. Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, and George 
Peabody, esq. The enormous benefactions of the latter to education were illustrated 
by a map showing the towns and cities which had received aid from the Peabody fund, 
and the places where schools, academies, and colleges had received gifts. 

The exhibit of deaf-mute education was crowned with a portrait of the eminent Dr. 
Gallaudet, the father of the first institution for the instruction of this unfortunate class 
in this country. Beneath this was a map locating the several institutions in which 
this instruction is now imparted, together with photographic views of the grounds, 
buildings, &c.; and on the opposite side of the aisle, in glass cases, for examination, 
reports of the institutions and a set of the journal published for their benefit. 
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Medical education, in addition to catalogues and reports, was illustrated by a collec- 
tion of skeletons, charts, models, and surgical instruments, exhibited by John Reyn- 
ders & Co., New York. 

Instruction in dentistry was similarly illustrated; and its aids, in the way of operator’s 
instruments, models, &c., were exhibited by Dr. J. H. MceQuillen, of the Philadelphia 
Dental College. A similar exhibition of pharmacy was made by the College of Phar- 
macy of Philadelphia. 

The calisthenic and gymnastic spparatus illustrated the advances which have been 
made in the means of taking physical exercise. 

Charts, books, and the organ, by Estey, illustrated the instruments used in impart-. 
ing instruction in music. 

Voluntary action in behalf of education conducted as a private enterprise, without 
charter or actual incorporation, was illustrated by school work, compositions, and col- 
lections in botany, &c., from the pupils of Park Seminary, Washington, D.C. 

Institutions for commercial education, for the instruction of nurses, and homes for 
orphans, were not omitted. 

Associated effort in behalf of education, supplemental to school or lecture room in- 
struction, was brought to mind by the examination of reports of the American Society 
for the Advancement of Science, and reports of the Antiquarian Society of Worcester, 
Mass. 

The comprehensive organization of superior instruction under the auspices of the 
State was represented by a series of reports of the regents of the University of the 
State of New York. 

Practical methods of instructing children in clay modelling were exhibited by Mr. 
Edward A. Spring; the orrery by Mr. Lowe; the study of phonetics by Mr. Lindsley, 
of New Jersey, and a study in the origin of the human alphabet by Professor Enthoffer, 
who also illustrated the progress of instruction in sanitary science by exhibiting the 
actual in contrast with the ideal arrangement of houses and yards in an urban square. 

The new interest awakened in instruction in drawing was illustrated by the elab- 
orate lithograph copies of drawing subjects of Messrs. Prang & Co., and the instruction 
in Syracuse schools by Mrs. Hicks, and by a rare collection of the works of the pupils 
of the Covper Union Art Schools. Among them was a portrait of Peter Cooper, its 
philanthropic founder. 

The organization and progress of education in cities was illustrated by the exhibits 
of Washington and Syracuse. 

The progress of civilizing and educating the Indians was shown by several hundred 
photographs of school-houses, churches, shops, and implements ; by specimens of their 
writing books, needlework, weaving, blacksmithery, and other work; by copies of 
newspapers, text books, catechisms, prayer books, dictionaries, and other works in 
Indian languages. 

No attempt at a full description can be madehere. It is hoped that before long means 
may be furnished for preparing a complete catalogue of the exhibit. 


THE CENTENNIAL NORMAL INSTITUTE. 


In the spring of 1876, Prof. George P. Beard, of Shippensburg, Pa., sent to several of 
the leading educators of the United States a circular letter submitting a plan of 
organization for an educational institute to be held in connection with the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia. 

The objects of the institute, as stated in this circular, were: 1. The establishment 
of an educators’ headquarters near the exhibition grounds, where suitable accom- 
modations could be secured at reasonably low rates. 2. The study, from the educa- 
tional standpoint, of the exhibition asa grand complex object lesson of the world’s 
civilization. 3. An exposition of advanced education, by means of instruction, 
lectures, and discussions by acknowledged leaders in their respective fields of labor. 
4, Comparisons and criticisms of American and foreign educational institutions and 
systems. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. CCVII 


This prospectus met with a prompt and universally favorable response from repre- 
sentative educators in every class of institutions and every State in the Union. En- 
couraged by their earnest and emphatic indorsements, Professor Beard issued, June 1, 
another circular letter giving details concerning the management of the institute and 
a list of about seventy lecturers and instructors who had been engaged. This pro- 
gramme and a circular of the headquarters, the Atlas Hotel, were largely distributed, 
and resulted in bringing together many thousands of educators during the months of 
July and August. 

The institute opened July 5, and continued in session six weeks. Commissioners and 
representatives from several foreign nations presented congratulations from the edu- 
cators of their countries to the educators of the United States. Music was furnished 
on this and several occasions by the celebrated Hutchinson family. The inaugural 
address was delivered by Hon. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education; 
subject: ‘The education of the world as related to the education of America.” 

During the various sessions of the institute lectures were delivered as follows: Hon. 
C. J. Meyerberg, Stockholm, Sweden, “ The Swedish language,” and ‘Education in 
Sweden;” Hon. IF. Tanaka, minister of education, Japan, “Education in Japan;” 
Prof. E. Jones, Liverpool, England, “ Phonetics ;” Prof. B. W. Putnam, Boston, “‘Art;” 
Hon. B. G. Northrop, Connecticut, “The new era in Europe,” and “ Education in 
Japan ;” Prof. J. H. Hoose, New York, “ Morals and religion in American public 
schools; ” Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, Kentucky, ‘‘The sphere of the educated American 
woman ;” Prof. J. W. Dickinson, Massachusetts, ‘ Scientific and elementary teaching ;” 
Prof. J. W. Dodd, Kentucky, ‘The influence of song ;” President E. E. White, Indiana, 
“The American method of teaching ;”’ Prof. William F. Phelps, Minnesota, “ Oral in- 
struction ;” Mrs. A. J. Field, Michigan, “Causes and cure of crime,” “ Hindrances to 
teaching,” and “Sunday school instruction;” Hon. William T. Harris, St. Louis, 
“The future of the Mississippi Valley,” and “The educational aspects of the exhibi- 
tion ;” Prof. L. V. Dodge, Kentucky, “Shall we speak pure English?” Col. Homer 
B. Sprague, Brooklyn, N. Y., ‘Milton as an educator,” and “Shakspere’s life and 
works;” Prof. N. B. Webster, Va., ‘“‘ History;” Hon. Alex. Hogg, Alabama, “The 
lack and need of the South ;” Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Boston, ‘‘ Language culture ;” 
Prof. J. C. Stewart, Ohio, ‘“‘ Vocal music in schools; ” Prof. John 8. Hart, Philadelphia, 
“*Macbeth;” Prof. J. W. Shoemaker, Philadelphia, ‘ Elocution,” and “ How to say 
things ;” Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, “ Criticisms on and readings from Tennyson; ” Prof. 
IF. A. March, Lafayette College, “The study of English;” Rev. E. D. Pitts, Texas, 
“English literature ;’? Prof. R. M. Thorden, University of Sweden, Upsala, Sweden, 
“University life,” and ‘The Swedish language; ” Prof. J.C. Greenough, Rhode Island, 
“English literature ;”? Rev. D. Wills, Washington, D. C., “Uncle Tom without a cabin.” 

A variety of subjects was treated by numerous other speakers in a familiar manner. 

An international convention for the reform of English orthography was called under 
the auspices of this institute and remained in session four days, August 14 to 17; 
it brought about the union of many organizations of a kindred nature intoone perma- 
nent organization, known as the Spelling Reform Association. Among the more 
prominent members of this convention were Prof. F. A. March, president ; Prof. Mel- 
vil Dewey, secretary; Prof. S. S. Haldeman, Prof. E. Jones, Rev. J. W. Shearer, Prof. 
C. K. Nelson, Prof. Charles Raddatz, Prof. W. H. Parker, and others. 

The institute was considered by its friends eminently successful as a headquarters 
where educators could meet daily and in a social and familiar manner discuss topics 
of special interest to them. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


At the close of the International Conference at Philadelphia, on motion of Hon. J. 
G. Hodgins, deputy minister of Ontario, Canada, the following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this conference it is desirable that there should be 
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held at the next universal exposition an international educational congress, and that 
the United States Commissioner of Education is hereby requested to take such steps, 
whether by correspondence with foreign governments or otherwise, as to him shall 
seem most proper to bring about that result. 

This action I had the honor to communicate to M. Buisson, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, who manifested the most earnest sympathy, in a full conversation upon the 
wishes and desires of American educators. The substance of the resolution and of 
the conversation was communicated by him to the French minister of public instruc- 
tion, M. Waddington, who telegraphed his approval and his desire that this Office 
should, as requested, proceed with its endeavors to organize an international confer- 
ence for the coming exposition at Paris. This I desire to do, if Congress shall take 
action concerning an appropriation, or if the people of the United States shall make 
arrangements for participating in the exposition of 1878. 


NOTABLE EDUCATIONAL VISITS. 
DOM PEDRO, EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 


The visit of Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, though not exclusively educational, 
was specially so.* His stay among us was a lesson in statesmanship. He came to 


*Dom Pedro II of Brazil, born December 2, 1825, became Emperor by the abdication cf his father, 
April 7, 1831, and was proclaimed as the actual Emperor July 23, 1840. At the age of five years he was 
committed to the guardianship of José Bonifacio de Andrada, a pious and learned man, so earnest and 
constant in the investigation of nature and of science as to be called the Franklin of Brazil. The 
Emperor’s career has shown how he has profited by that guardianship and instruction, and what an 
admirable superstructurs has been built upon the devoted patriotism and solicitude for the welfare of 
his people he inherited from his father. In 1848, when scarcely twenty-three years of age, his reign 
was disturbed by a revolution in two of the largest province. of his empire. Having conqucred the 
rebels, he availed himself of the prerogative granted him by the constitution, and pardoned them. 

Order was hardly restored after this revolution, when the attention of the government was called to 
the imminent danger to Brazilian commerce from the increasing power of General Rosas, President of 
the Argentine Confederation. The Emperor formed an alliance with General Urquiza, governor cf a 
province of the Argentine Confederation in revolt against Rosas, and their united forces vanquished 
him completely February 2, 1852. From this period really began that progress which excites the admi- 
ration of all who compare the Brazil of the present with the Brazil of twenty-five years ago. This era 
commenced with the abolition of the slave trade, followed by an enthusiasm for commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises. Then were laid the first railroads; the companies for river and maritime navigation 
were largely increased; Europe was brought into communication with Brazil by means of steam; gas 
was introduced into all the great cities and good roads were opened. These enterprises gave a marked 
impulse to agricultural industry, and were thus of material benefit to all classes of society. The pros- 
perity of the country was increased by the Emperor’s frequent visits to the various provinces in order 
to learn what was needed to secure their intellectual and material progress. On his return to the cap- 
ital, measures were taken in conformity with the information thus obtained. 

In 1863, after a conflict with England, the necessity was felt of placing the country in nearer equality 
with the great maritime powers. The idea was conceived of a national subscription for the purchase 
of modern cannon and ironclads. For this purpose the Emperor subscribed the fifth part of his civil 
list, and the Empress, and the princess, his daughter, followed his example. He also visited every day 
the arsenals, workshops, dockyards, war vessels, military schools, &c.,and everywhere exhibited knowl- 
edge which astonished even specialists. These efforts were crowned with brilliant success. In 1863 
occurred the revolutionof Uruguay, which lasted five years. Immediately upon the close of this struggle, 
1868, the Emperor devoted himself to carrying out his views concerning the abolition of slavery. The 
country had lost 100,000 men, mostly cultivators of the soil, during the late war ; a resupply of the farming 
population was imperatively necessary, and this scemed a favorable time to bring the question before 
Parliament. But this body, composed largely of wealthy planters, slaveholders, opposed the idea of 
liberation, andit was not until September 28, 1871, and then not without great trouble and three changes 
in the ministry, that a law was passed declaring the children born of slave women after that day to be 
free, and requiring the owner of the parents, for a slight indemnity, to maintain the children until the 
age of twenty. 

In 1871, Dom Pcdro visited various countrics of Europe, making a careful examination of the works 
of art, of science, and of industry, the schools, universities, and scientific societies. After his return 
to Brazil one of his first acts was to abolish the system of vassalage which had descended from the 
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increase his resources as a ruler for the benefit of his people. No subject was too 
abstruse, no interest too minute for his attention, if he could draw from it any benefit 
for them. He traversed the country from ocean to ocean and from lake to gulf, exam- 
ining all forms of industry, studying the different phases of internal and external 
commerce, but examining nothing with greater manifestations of interest than our 
systems and institutions of learning. He manifested his profound statesmanship by 
putting education in its true relation to all other interests of his people. Everywhere 
his intelligence, simplicity of manner, and hearty interest in whatever was meritori- 
ous won the good will of those he met. Many incidents connected with his visit de- 
serve special record. Space, however, permits the mention of but one. 

On Friday, June 2, an occasion of great interest occurred at Kendall Green, of which 
the following description appeared in the National Republican of Washington the fol- 
lowing day: 

A little after 7 o’clock yesterday morning Dom Pedro d’Alcantara, Emperor of Brazil, 
accompanied by Vicomte de Bom Retiro, chamberlain to His Majesty, and Sefior A. 
P. de Carvalho Borges, Brazilian minister, visited the National College for Deaf-Mutes, 
on Kendall Green, in the northeastern suburbs, where they were received by General 
John Eaton, the Commissioner of Education, by whom the cfficers of the institution 
were presented to the distinguished visitors. 

President Gallaudet briefly explained the scope of the institution in answer to the 
Emperor’s pertinent inquiries, while pupils from the primary department wrote original 
exercises, which the Emperor read and commended. Words of welcome were then 
written by representatives of the college classes. We can give only a few extracts. A 
freshman wrote: ‘‘We welcome you, not merely as a formality, nor because it is the 
first time a foreigner of so honorable and responsible a position as yourself has thus 
honored our institution, but because we desire that your visit shall be one of pleasure, 
interest, and profit. * * * Our only regret is that we have not the honor and pleas- 
ure of extending our welcome to Her Majesty the Empress. As you have come early, 
we kindly ask you to stay late.” A sophomore wrote: ‘We admire your policy, activ- 
ity, and the pleasure you are taking in your visit to our country. It would give us 
great pleasure to entertain you, and to make you a deatf-mute for a while, if thereby 
the mutes of Brazil might be benefited.” Another student wrote: ‘The silent man- 
ifestations on every side speak louder than my words can of the cordial greeting 
extended to you, sire, and of the pleasure felt at your visit. Recognized as a strong 
and zealous advocate of learning, an eager participant in whatever tends toward the 
advancement of civilization, whose manifold blessings are already blooming in the 
sunny land of Brazil, we trust that this institution, one of civilization’s fairest fruits, 
will disclose to you the importance of its work—act as a plea for the deaf-mutes of 
yourempire.” A senior wrotc: “It isa great privilege to be allowed to study, to learn, 
to be educated. Happiness requires it, beauty of character demands it, and pureness 
of spirit needs it.” Another senior gave some entertaining examples of pantomime, 
after which the Emperor personally tested the attainments of some of the classes by 
exercises of an impromptu character in Latin, algebra, chemistry, and astronomy, and 
took for future inspection specimens of papers written by the students at the regular 
examinations. 
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ancient Kings of Portugal. Then he hastened to introduce every useful art and custom he had seen 
abroad compatible with the climate, institutions, and national habits of the country. The most remark- 
able results of these efforts at Rio are the foundling asylum, the Hospital of Mercy, the military school, 
the primary schools, the exchange and the public treasury. Brazil was then united by telegraph with 
‘Europe and the United States. The construction of new railways and the opening of new roads wag 
undertaken. In political and intellectual affairs there was radical reform, especially in the reorgani- 
zation of schools and the revision of the electoral law. The latter is one of the greatest benefits Brazil 
has received from the Emperor. His extraordinary attainments have been thus admirably recounted: 
‘“ While yet 2 mere youth he was an expert chemist, busy in the application of chemistry to the indus 
trial arts. He understands machinery and mechanical appliances like a born mechanic, and examinc¢ 
every new machine, tool, engine, and process with the ardor of an inventor. He is a good civil and 
topographical engineer and draftsman; he is a learned geographer and philologist; he speaks and 
reads six modern languages; he is thoroughly acquainted with the politics, public affairs, and progress 
of the various nations of the world; his library is an admirable collection of the best books in all 
departments of literature, and he is a devoted reader of newspapers, giving several hours of each day 
to the perusal of the journals of his own country, and the principal journals of the world. His great 
. vatural gifts, and his acquired talents and learning, he devotes to the improvement of his country by 
investigating all that promises to promote the welfare of his people. His great title to honor with 
mankind is that he is a wise and good ruler, who understands and carries into practice the true purposes 
of all government, the happiness and prosperity of the people intrusted to his care.” . 
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Just before his departure the Emperor performed a beautiful act in a very graceful 
manner, the planting of anivy. He received the vine from the hands of the venerable 
widow of the founder of the first deaf-mute institution in America, the voiceless mother 
of President Gallaudet, planted it skilfully, and plucked from ‘it some leaves as a 
souvenir of his visit. 

The Emperor seemed to be highly interested in all that he saw, and certainly his in- 
telligence, appreciation, kindness, and suavity won the hearts of all he met on Kendall 
Green. 


This Office has sought in every way, by forwarding its publications and other means, 
to furnish a correct view of education in the country to the Emperor or his representa- 
tives. Councillor A. P. de Carvalho Borges, the Brazilian minister plenipotentiary to 
this country, who heartily seconds the zeal of the Emperor in behalf of education, is 
a frequent caller at this Office, gathering special information in regard to different 
phases of education in this country and furnishing in return reports and facts from 
Brazil. . 

Dr. da Motta, the commissioner of the Brazilian department at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, has extensively visited systems and institutions of education in the country 
and gathered a very large amount of information on all subjects connected with their 
administration. His courteous manner has won him many friends, Dr. da Motta con- 
tributed valuable articles to the Bureau illustrative of education in his empire, which 
are duly acknowledged and will form a part of the collection illustrative of education 
for which it is hoped Congress will make ample provision. 


OTHER NOTABLE VISITORS. 


Professor Meyerberg, superintendent of schools, Stockholm, Sweden, had charge of 
the Swedish educational exhibit at the Centennial. He was a great admirer of the 
American school system. Few foreign educators at the exhibition took more interest 
in educational affairs than he. He was present at all the preliminary and regular 
educational meetings beld in connection with the exhibition, and took a lively part 
in the discussions on educational topics. 

His remarks on the school system in Sweden, on the courses of study, on the train- 
ing of teachers, and on secondary education were highly interesting, and threw new 
light on the condition of education in his native country. 

Professor Meyerberg returned to Sweden in August, 1876, as his valuable services 
were required at home. 

M. F. Buisson, of the University of France, member of the educational statistical com- 
mission of the ministry of public instruction and fine arts, one of the ablest and most 
zealous educators in France, was appointed in 1873 by M. Jules Simon, minister of 
public instruction, to study the educational systems of countries represented at the 
Vienna Exhibition, and to report upon them. 

The report of M. Buisson, an octavo volume of nearly 500 pages, is highly appreciated 
by European and ieee educators on account of the many valuable suggestions 
which it contains. 

The successor of M. Jules Simon, Minister Waddington, knowing the excellent quali- 
ties of M. Buisson, appointed him, in 1876, president of an educational delegation to 
be sent to the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. The delegation consisted of M. 
Buisson, president, and five other educators, viz: Messrs. Laport, Olagnier, Rauber, 
Valens, and Berger. The last five gentlemen are inspectors of primary schools in 
Paris and the suburbs. The delegation arrived at Philadelphia in the beginning of 
July, 1876, and minutely studied the various phases of education represented there. 

M. Buisson, however, did not limit his studies to the exhibits at the Centennial; 
he spent about two months in visiting the principal cities in the United States and 
Canada. He took special interest in the work of pupils, and during his travels in the 
United States had several persons engaged in copying the pupils’ work of different 
grades. 

Immediately after his return to France he had this interesting work translated and 
published for the information of his countrymen. The demand for his valuable book 
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of 500 pages was so great that the first edition was exhausted six weeks after its pub- 
lication. 

M. Buisson’s general report on education at the Centennial and especially in the 
United States is in course of preparation and will be ready before the 1st of December, 
eviZe 

Dr. F. Migerka, imperial and royal councillor in the Austrian ministry of com- 
merce and chief commissioner for Austria-Hungary at the Philadelphia Exhibition, 
was specially charged by His Excellency Dr. von Stremayr, minister of public instruc- 
tion for Austria, to make a report on education in the United States, and to collect in 
this country various State and city reports for the library of the ministry of public 
instruction. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Austria-Hungary has, in recognition of the valuable 
services of Dr. Mayet appointed him chief commissioner for the Paris Exposition, 
in 1878. 

Dr. Migerka has liberally contributed to the educational museum to be established 
in Washington, and he desired that the United States should take the well organized 
museum at Vienna as a model in the establishment of a similar institution. 

F. Tanaka.—The following dispatch contained an announcement of extreme interest 
to American educators: 


UNITED STATES LEGATION, JAPAN, 
Tokei, April 14, 1876. 
Sir: By the American steamer Colorado, His Excellency Mr. Tanaka, the Japanese 
vice-minister of education, visits America, attended by Mr. Hatakeyama, superintend- 
ent of schools, Mr. Taizo Ahe, sixth official rank of the educational department, Mr. Sin- 
icho Tigima, eighth official rank of the educational department, and Mr. Rikio Ideura, 
with ninth official rank of the educational department, and interpreter to Mr. Tanaka. 
Mr. Tanaka with his associates visits America to witness the Centennial and inquire 
into the educational system of the United States. He is a gentleman of character.and 
intelligence, greatly interested in our western civilization, and exceedingly anxious, as 
far as possible, that Japan shall learn by our example. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
JNO. A. BINGHAM. 
Hon. HAMILTON FIsuH, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Tanaka was the commissioner of education associated with an embassy extraor- 
dinary that visited this country some years ago and studied our educational ideas 
and customs so thoroughly, afterward taking an extended tour through Europe with a, 
similar purpose, and becoming vice-minister of education for his empire, or in eftect 
the administrator of the educational department. 

Mr. Tanaka’s first visit had everywhere won him friends who rejoiced at another 
opportunity of meeting him, and gave a hearty welcome to him and his associates, 
who sincerely seconded his.able and zealous efforts for education. 

Dr. David Murray, the able foreign assistant in the Japanese department of educa- 
tion, had been for some time in this country, and was able by his familiarity with our 
affairs to greatly facilitate the success of Mr. Tanaka’s visit. He visited extensively 
in this country and Canada, and made ‘many collections for the educational museum 
at Tokio. By the generosity of Mr. Tanaka, almost the entire educational exhibit of 
Japan was donated to this Bureau on behalf of education in the United States. This 
is a unique gift of rare value, and will always be greatly prized by the students of 
education.* 


* The old educational organization of Japan was abolished in 1870, and in 1871 the present department 
of education was established, and all matters relating to schools, colleges, libraries, and other educa- 
tional institutions were placed under its jurisdiction. In November, 1871, Fujimaro Tanaka, then chief 
secretary of the department, was sent to America and Europe, in connection with the foreign embassy, 
as a special commissioner to investigate the educational institutions and administration of these coun- 
tries. He was absent during the whole of 1872, and the results of his observations were embodied in an 
extended report and in the code of education which was subsequently prepared. In 1873 he was again 
sent out as commissioner of education, and soon after his return was appointed junior vice-minister of 
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Hon. J. George Hodgins, deputiy minister of public instruction in Ontario, and for 
so many years the able assistant of Dr. Ryerson in the management of the department 
of education for that province, spent considerable time at the Centennial, imparting 
much information in regard to the interesting features of education in the province 
under his supervision, and adding greatly to the interest of the educational confer- 
ences. 

Hon. H. hk. Hitchcock, inspector general of schools in the Hawaiian Islands, by his 
presence called to mind the singular elevation of that interesting people from bar- 
barism. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The experience of the year gives new emphasis to the following recommendations, 
which I hereby renew : 

First. An increase of the permanent force of the Office. The experience of the Office 
indicates clearly that the collection of educational information, and publication of the 
same, as required by the law regulating it, cannot be properly done with the present 
limited clerical force. 

Secondly. The enactment of a law requiring that all facts in regard to national aid 
to education and all facts in regard to education in the Territories and the District of 
Columbia necessary for the information of Congress, be presented through this Office. 
For the purpose of enabling the Government to meet its responsibilities with respect 
to the education of the people in the Territories, I recommend that the office of super- 
intendent of public instruction for each Territory be created, to be filled by appoint- 
ment by the President; his compensation to be fixed and paid as in the case of other 
Federal appointees for the Territories. 

Thirdly. In view of the large number of children growing up in ignorance on account 
of the impoverished condition of portions of the country, and in view of the special 
difficulties in the way of establishing and maintaining therein schools for universal 
education, and in consideration of the imperative need of immediate action in this re- 
gard, I recommend that the whole or a portion of the net proceeds arising from the 
sale of public lands shall be set aside as a special fund, and its interest be divided annu- 
ally pro rata between the people of the several States and Territories and the District 
of Columbia, under such provisions in regard to amount, allotment, expenditure, and 
supervision as Congress in its wisdom may deem fit and proper. 

Fourthly. I respectfully recommend that such provision as may be deemed advisable 
be made for the publication of ten thousand copies of the Report of this Bureau imme- 
diately on its completion, to be put at the control of the Bureau for distribution among 
its correspondents, in addition to the number ordered for distribution by members of 
the Senate and House. 

Fifthly. I also recommend that provision be made for the organization of an educa- 
tional museum in connection with this Office, and for the exchange of educational 
appliances with other countries. 


the department of education. During the same year the office of chief minister became temporarily 
vacant, and Mr. Tanaka was appointed acting chief. Under his administration in this year an inspec- 
tion was made of most of the school districts, the bureau of superintendence was established, and two 
additional normal schools were founded. In February, 1874, a department of industrial arts was estab- 
lished inthe University of Tokio, four additional normal schools were founded, and in the following 
month the Tokio Female Normal School was established. In September, Fujimaro Tanaka was advanced 
to the rank of senior vice-minister of education. Shortly after, all the foreign language schools except 
that at Tokio were constituted English language schools. In January, 1875, the amount appropriated 
by the government to the department of education was fixed at two million yens per year, and the sum 
contributed by the department to the local governments for the support of elementary education was 
fixed at seventy thousand yens. In the same month Mr. Tanaka presented to the Emperor the first 
annual report of the department of education. In July three officers were sent to America to investi- 
gate the methods of conducting normal schools. The semi-annual appropriation from the general gov- 
ernment to the department of education was made on the scale of 1,700,000 yens perannum. In Novem- 
ber of this year the constitution and limitations of the authority of the department of education were 
revised and proclaimed by the general government. 
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CONCLUSION. CCXxIn 


CONCLUSION, | 


The year has been one of the severest strain upon my assistants* and myself. For 
all of their codperation they have -my heartiest thanks.t The tax upon us, as I have 
indicated, has been specially increased, first, by the historical inquiries incident to 
the year among our own educators; secondly, by inquiries from foreigners stimu- 
lated by the exhibition at Philadelphia and their visits to our country; thirdly, by the 
special work in aid of the preparation for the Centennial Exhibition, for which the 
additional appropriation was entirely inadequate; fourthly, by the exacting demands 
for the results of experiments in various sections of the country made by those called 
upon to encounter here and there the reactionary educational tendencies. Much of 
this additional strain in the Office could have been lessened if there had been adequate 
means for publication; besides, the benefits of these efforts would have been much 
more widely diffused, and other educators in embarrassment received aid in their 
struggles to advance public intelligence if the information furnished in manuscript 
form had all:been printed. 

I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness{ for aid in prosecuting the work of the 
Office for the year to the Hon. Secretary of State, in connection with the foreign corre- 
spondence, and Professor Joseph Henry, of theSmithsonian Institution, for the exchange 
of reports with foreign countries; also to the Commissioner of Patents, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Commissioner of the General Land Office, and for the cordial coépera- 
tion of yourself and the President. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN EATON, 
Commissioner. 
Hon. Z. CHANDLER, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

* Dr. Charles Warren remains my chief clerk and chief assistant. 

t Miss M. E. McLeilan, whose entire efforts in the Office for several years have been devoted to its 
statistics, has resigned, and closes her labors here with this report. With excellent natural abilities, 
improved by the opportunities afforded for woman’s education at Cambridge, Mass., she brought to her 
work systematic habits and an accuracy and fidelity which have done much to give value to the statis- 
tical work of the Bureau. 

tIn overcoming the extreme difficulty of correcting all the mistakes of manuscript and of type with 
@ fair degree of accuracy in a report so full of figures and names, I have been greatly assisted by Dir. 
Thomas Hampson, the proof reader of the Odice. 
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ABSTRACTS 


FROM THE 


OFFICIAL REPORTS OF THE SCHOOL OFFICERS OF 
STATES, TERRITORIES, AND CITIES, 


WITH 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS SOURCES, 


a 


PRBEFATORY NOTE. 


The following abstracts of education in the States and Territories are derived from a great variety of 
sources. First among these come reports of State officials, such as State boards of education and State 
superintendents of instruction ; next, those of county and city superintendents, school committees, act- 
ing school visitors, and principals of State institutions. From these is derived nearly all the informa- 
tion given respecting elementary and special instruction, city school systems and normal schools, and 
much of that relating to secondary schools, as the high schools of the States and cities. What concerns 
private secondary schools is almost wholly from returns made by the principals of these to the Bureau 
of Education, supplemented by catalogues and other documents. 

For the matter relating to universities, colleges, scientific and professional schools, dependence is 
based on the annual catalogues of these institutions, on occasional circulars issued by them, and on 
special returns, made usually in the autumnal and winter months, in reply to circulars of inquiry sent 
them by the Bureau. 

In every instance, official authority only is relied upon for statements distinctly and definitely made, 
though sometimes a piece of interesting information from other than official sources may be given, with 
a reference to the quarter from which itis derived. In such cases, however, an effort is always made 
to verify the statement before it is committed to the press. 

The matter derived from the various sources above indicated is formulated, in the abstracts of edu- 
cation for each State, substantially in accordance with the schedule given below. 


GENERAL PLAN OF ABSTRACT. 


AE SPA TISNIC Alon UMMA Yorele cree acisiere cece cieileietie (a) School population and attendance. 
(b) Teachers and teachers’ pay. 
(c) School districts and schoois. 
(zd) Income aad expenditure. 
. HISTORICAL SKETCH OF SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
. ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION.-----...----------- (a) Public school systems, marking speciaily anything 
new and noteworthy. 
. CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
SP MIVAININ GLORITEA CHERS seem enteacm cee nce see e- (a) Normal schools and normal departnients. 
(6) Teachers’ institutes. 
(c) Teachers’ department of educational journals. 
6. SECONDARY INSTRUCTION....-...---00000-ee0e- (a) Public high schools. 
(0) Academies. 
(c) Preparatory schools. 
(d) Business colleges. 
(aS URERIORSINSERUCTION semmciecm sine cese celclcisiel=s (a) Colleges for males, with universities. 
(b) Colleges for females. 
(c) Resident graduate courses, 
8. SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. ... (a) Ss in scientific schools and agricultural col- 
eges, 
(6) Training in theology. 
(c) Training in law. 
(d) Training in medicine. 
OS SEE CIALPINSERUCTIONsesteetieeccsas cess scree (a) Deaf, dumb, blind, &e. 
(vb) Musical conservatories. 
(c) Art training beyond that in schools. 


etm wh 


10. EDUCATIONAL CCNVENTIONS... cncaecnccccacces: (a) Meetings of State associations. 

(b) Special meetings of teachers, school principals, and 
superintendents. 

11. NOTEWORTHY BENEFACTIONS. 

HO BUEUARYORE COND senna ce se cteetrate cece cee (a) Brief memorials of teachers, superintendents, and 
other promoters of education, dcecased during 
the year. 

13. List OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS ......----------eee- (a) State board of education or State superintendents 


(6) County, city, or town superintendents. 


The statistics furnished the Bureau in answer to its circulars of inquiry are, for convenience of refer- 
ence and comparison, given in tables at the conclusion of this volume, while summaries of these statis- 
tics may be found under their appropriate heads in the preceding special report of the Commissioner. 

For the gencral courtesy with which his circulars have been replied to, alike by Stateand city officials, 
by college presidents and heads of schools, as well as tor documents additional to these replics, the Com- 
missioner of Education herewith renders his cordial thanks to all concerned. 
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ALABATHIA. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


— 


1874~75. | 187576. | Increase. | Decrease. 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


Children of school age, (5—-21)-........----- £406, 270 6 1405, 226 |-3.2-25ee9 1, 044 
Mnrevlied im public schools..............-- 147, S40'GR 126,893 i. s-2 eee. 20, 447 


Ver Ae tUCNUANCE 222 5..c.0 scence, ~s +2 uno’ Ba. | one ME Bee 
TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 


Number of teachers in public schools.....)| *3, 961 Ot iG) as one 190 
Averace monthly pay ...------.--21--+<-" $27 20 22 00 ees, see $5 20 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS. 


Number of school districts -....--........ 1, 690! Rocce. see eee 
Number of public schools reported ..-..... 3, 898 3; OSS: || yeceee arer 810 
Average duration of school in days. ...... 86 S00 2 ee 6 


SCHOOL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts from Stato tax...... Ce ee $409, 889 | $150, 000 |.......... $259, 889 
deceipts trom local tax .22.222-22..4-.25-4 [poco aaeese 06, 414) ooo. cole eee 
Receipts from permanent fund .........-. 1305925 fady tall 2 eee 69, 810 
Receipts from other funds...........-.... 3, 200 20, 747\\b) (G17 9846. [eee eee eee 

Woballveceipis=s.-.ceccoecse secs es-e 553, 014 Bote AU aoe eee 215, 733 
Expenditure for salaries of superintendents, 34, 187 15, 000 Nt 19, 187 
Expenditure for salaries of teachers....... ABO AG WE 310, U7O mle. 2 neers 173, 416 
Expenditure for other purposes.........-- 100 6, 200 6, 1000... 2. eee 

POta expendi ites 22 ss ecsee 2 a .8 Bo, LOUUE (Oot, og o~ cae cee 186, 503 


PROPORTION OF EXPENDITURE. 


Expense per capita of school population..-|.......... BO 57, Ub. c+. cee oe oe 
Expense per capita of pupils enrolied .....|........-- oie teamenrone,.A DS oo eter 


SCHOOL FUND. 


Amount of available State school fund....|........-- 300, 000 


(From reports of State Superintendents Hons. John M.MecKleroy and Leroy F. Box.) 


* The proportion of males and females, both among children and teachors, may be found in Table 
I, at the close of this report. 

t Whites, 236,520; colored, 168,706. 

t Whites, 67,024; colored, 43,229. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 
Ormond & Bagby’s Code of Alabama, 1852, pp. 126, 155, 208-210; Walker’s Digest of 
Revised Code, pp. 164, 165, 262-278; Statute Laws of 1854; Reports of State Superin- 
tendents from 1869 to 1876. p 
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THE SCHOOL SYSTEM BEFORE THE WAR. 


Alabama, formed out of territory which had belonged to Georgia and Florida, entered 
the Union in 1819, with a constitution declaring that schools and the means of educa- 
tion should forever be encouraged, and with the sixteenth section lands in every town- 
ship as a provision from the Government for the support of schools. But, though the 
lands were husbanded, efforts made at different times for the establishment of a school 
system, and schools to some extent established and maintained, nothing efficient ap- 
pears to have been reached till 1854~’56. On February 15 of the former year an act 
was passed, and approved on the 17th instant, “to establish a system of free public 
schools.” In this, provision was made for a State school fund, a State superintendent 
of education, three commissioners of free public schools in each county, and three 
trustees of such schools in each township. The superintendent was to hold office for 
twu years, to have @ salary of $2,000, to exercise a general supervision over the schools, 
to disseminate information respecting public school instruction and the best methods 
of managing all school concerns, to prescribe to commissioners, trustees, and teachers 
their duties as to management, studies, &c., and to carefully guard against sectarian 
influences in the schools. The commissioners were to be elected for two years, and to 
have a supervision of the schools of counties, with care and distribution of the school 
funds; the trustees, for a like period, to supervise the schools of townships and to 
have power to establish two or more in each township, employing teachers for them as 
the number of pupils might demand and the funds at their disposal might allow. On 
this basis the new system was set in motion and worked with a considerable measure 
of success, $232,515 being sent forth from the State treasury to aid in the instruction 
of 145,518 children of school age. 

Three county officers, however, proved too many, and on February 14, 1856, another 
law was passed, replacing the three commissioners of a county by a county superin- 
tendent, with essentially the same powers and duties. This unification of the county 
supervision gave to the system a concentration that secured a large increase of effi- 
ciency, the statistics of the next year (1857) showing a growth of 175 public schools, 
of 6,008 registered pupils, and of 4,974 in the average daily attendance. A subsequent 
superintendent claimed, indeed, that at this time Alabama, “in proportion to her white 
taxpaying and school attending population, was far ahead of nearly,all the Southern 
States and most of the New England States; was the superior, in the school room, of 
even Massachusetts, and was almost the peer of New York and Pennsylvania.” 

Of the period intervening between this and the termination of the civil war no 
printed reports are at present to be found, though it appears from the records that 
superintendents were appointed and at least the skeleton of a school organization for 
the State maintained. The only information which comes to us for this period is that 
derived from the census of 1860, which shows 1,903 public schools, 2,038 teachers, and 
61,751 pupils. But as the income of these schools was derived pretty nearly equally 
from taxation and public funds and from fees paid by pupils for tuition, it would seem 
that they were either in large part pay schools, receiving for a consideration public 
school pupils to their classes; or nominally free schools, taking in pay pupils with the 
free; or possibly schools taught on a free basis as long as the public funds held out each 
year aud then on a paying basis for whatever other period might be desired. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AFTER THE WAR. 


Notwithstanding the confusion in all civil matters for some time after the great civil 
war, efforts were very early instituted for the resuscitation of the school system of 
the State. The constitution adopted September 30, 1565 —only five months subsequent 
to the disbandment of the southern troops— provided that the general assembly should 
make proper laws for the encouragement of schools and education, should take meas- 
ures to preserve from waste or damage lands granted by the United States for the 
use of schools, should apply to the sustenance of public schools the funds derived 
from such lands, should place the school fund under the management of a State 
superintendent of education, and should arrange for a county superintendent of free 
public schools in each county and for the appointment of three trustees for such schools 
in each township. A revised legal code, prepared in accordance with the provisions 
of this constitution, was adopted February 19, 1867, and in this ‘“‘every child between 
the ages of 6 and 20 years” was declared to be “entitled to admission into and 
instruction in any of the free public schools of the township in which he or she resides 
or to any school in any adjacent township,” on the consent of the majority of the 
trustees there. 

Under this constitution and legal code the designated school officers appear to have 
been appointed and the schools brought into some working order over a considerable por- 
tion of the State. But almost before this order could be well established, a called con- 
vention of the citizens recognized as loyal prepared and recommended a new constitu- 
tion for the State, which was ratified February 4, 1868. The article on education in 
this constitution placed the common schools and other educational institutions of the 
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State under the management of a board of education, to consist of a superintendent 
of public instruction and two members from each congressional district, the governor 
of the State to be ex officio a member of the board, but to have no vote in its proceed- 
ings. This board was to be also a board of regents of the State university, and, when 
acting in that capacity, was to have the president of the university as a member, but 
without a vote. In either case the State superintendent was to be the president of the 
board and to have the casting vote if there should be a tie. Authority was given it 
to exercise full legislative powers in reference to the public educational institutions 
of the State; and its acts, when approved by the governor or when reénacted by two- 
thirds of the board, in case of his disapproval, were to have the force of law, unless 
repealed by the general assembly. It was made the duty of the board to establish 
throughout the State,in each township or school district which it might create, one 
or more schools, at which all the children of the State between the ages of 5 and 
21 years might attend free of charge. A permanent State school fund was directed 
to be formed from the proceeds of United States grants and individual gifts to the 
State, from escheated property and moneys paid for exemption from military duty, 
the income from this fund and from the rents of unsold lands, with whatever other 
means the general assembly might provide, to be inviolably appropriated to educa- 
tional purposes alone. One-fifth of the aggregate State revenue, with certain specified 
taxes, was to be added to the income of the fund and devoted exclusively to the main- 
tenance of public schools. 

Besides the institution of the board of education, the investment of it with full power 
over the schools, the freedom decreed from all charges in these schools, and the limita- 
tion of the distribution of the public funds to public schools alone, another point of 
difference may be noted between this constitutionally provided system and that by 
which it had been preceded. It is, that there was no express direction for the con- 
tinuance of the former school machinery of county superintendents and township 
trustees of schools. This defect the large powers given tothe board enabled it directly 
to amend, the State superintendent nominating and the board approving a superintend- 
ent of the public schools for each county in the State. The commissions sent to these 
superintendents were accompanied with letters of instruction authorizing them to ap- 
point three trustees in each township, with school commissioners in the county of Mo- 
bile, which had a special system of its own. 

The superintendents thus appointed entered at once upon their work, and though 
there was great difficulty in getting reliable trustees for townships and some grating 
in the new machinery before it could be gotten fully under way, the first State super- 
intendent under this system, Dr. Cloud, claimed, in his report for 1869, that it had 
“dotted Alabama, from the mountains tothe Gulf, with nearly 4,000 public schools dur- 
ing the first scholastic year,” including 9 normal schools for training teachers. It may 
have been, as was subsequently charged, that the zeal in this direction went too fast and 
far; that more schools were established than could be sustained; and that, while the 
numbers taught made a favorable show, the sessions had to be generally closed before 
anything considerable could be accomplished. But this was not unnatural at the outset 
of a system which, for the first time, undertook to meet the needs of a previously neg- 
lected portion of the population, and to include in its instruction not the white chil- 
dren of the State alone, but the colored also. A year’s experience taught some useful 
lessons as to the need of greater caution in efforts toward even so desirable an end; and 
the next year, as the fruit of this experience, the number of the schools (2,775, as Dr. 
Clond’s report shows) was brought into a more fair proportion to the State fond set 
aside for their support, while measures were taken to increase the proceeds of lecal 
taxes raised for the same end. How far the attendance was affected by the diminu- 
tion of the number of the schools does not appear, the statistics at this period being 
very incomplete. Funds were drawn from the treasury on the basis of 387,057 children 
of school age; but what proportion of these was brought under instruction in the 
2,775 schools reported, Dr. Cloud does not say. 

In November, 1870, Col. Joseph Hodgson succeeded Dr. N. B. Cloud as State superin- 
tendent of instruction. He had under him, from March, 1871, a set of school officers 
elected by the people, instead of appointed, as previously, by the State board or its 
appointees, while in each county were added by election two directors, to form, with 
the superintendent, a board for examining teachers. The officers thus elected were 
said by Colonel Hodgson to be an improvement on their predecessors, and with their 
aid he appears to have administered the school system with at once a greater economy 
and a higher measure of success ; reporting, at the close of 1871, that the cost of the 
department of education for the year had been lessened by $42,535, though the school 
term had been lengthened from 2 months and 9 days to 3 months 6} days, and the 
average attendance in the schools increased frem 52,060 to 107,666. Colonel] Hodgson 
did also a good service in this year by organizing a State teachers association, and by 
codifying and circulating in pamphlet form the school laws of the State, which pre- 
viously had been largely out of reach of the school officers. The next year’s report was 
not quite so favorable as to school attendance, though the number of schools had 
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somewhatincreased. A failure ofthe State to pay the teachers had been the wspecially 
depressing influence. 

In November, 1872, Hon. Joseph H. Speed, for two years previously a member of 
the board of education, succeeded Colonel Hodgson in the superintendency, continuing 
till the same period in 1874. He directed his endeavors especially to the amendment 
of the State’s neglect to pay its teachers; but had to labor under the discouragement 
of finding small sympathy from the State officers and legislature. ‘‘The provision of 
the constitution which required the inviolable devotion of certain revenues and school 
funds to the purposes of education was disregarded at each successive session of the 
general assembly, and each year an increasing percentage of the school fund was di- 
verted from its legitimate use to the defraying of the general expenses of the State.”* 
The consequence was an almost entire paralysis of the State school system in the 
country districts, though some of the cities, through local taxation and aid from the 
Peabody fund, were able to go forward and improve. The university partook of the 
general depression, and had to curtail its teaching force and reimpose tuition fees, 
which had been abolished. Several of the 9 normal schools before referred to perished, 
some only surviving through assistance from the North; hut, happily, an opportunity 
was given to make this loss good, and the board, embracing it, established a new State 
normal school for white male and female teachers in good buildings offered for this use 
at Florence. This has proved quite successful. 

The difficulty he had been endeavoring to remedy having “neither been removed nor 
lessened,” Mr. Speed was doubtless very willing to yield, in November, 1874, the chair 
of superintendency to Hon. John M. McKleroy, who had been elected to succeed him. 
Mr. McKieroy reaped some good fruit from the labors of his predecessor, and had the 
pleasure of reporting at the close of the next scholastic year that, through arrangements 
Mr. Speed had set on foot, an adequate school fund for the year had been provided ; 
that the said fund had been available when needed, and that thus the opportunity for 
the enjoyment of school privileges had been offered every child of school age within 
the State. Out of a population of this age numbering 406,270, there had been en- 
rolled 91,202 pupils in 2,610 schools for whites, which had continued, on an average, 4} 
scholastic months under 2,675 teachers, besides 54,595 pupils in 1,288 schools for col- 
ored children, continued 4+ scholastic months under 1,286 teachers; a total of 145,797, 
or about 36 per cent. of the whole school population, had been thus under instruction 
in the public schools. The State normal school for whites at Florence and two for col- 
ored pupils at Huntsville and Marion were also reported to be in flourishing condition, 
receiving an aggregate of $10,000 from the State and numbering 280 pupils under 9 
teachers. Like favorable accounts were given of the university and agricultural col- 
lege; the former having an attendance 42 per cent. better than the year before, and 
the latter “ steadily increasing in public favor.” 

About the time of the presentation of this report, %. e., December 6, 1875, a new con- 
stitution for the State went into effect. This abolished the board of education ; con- 
fided the general management of the public schools to the State superintendent of in- 
struction, and that of the university and agricultural college to boards of chosen trustees ; 
withdrew the appropriation of one-fifth of the State revenue for school purposes, and 
substituted for this an annual appropriation of $100,000, with the proceeds of a poll 
tax of a dollar and a half per capita, and such further increase of the school fund as the 
condition of the treasury and State resources should admit; required the formation 
of separate schools for white and colored children, which had been previously provided 
for by law; and forbade the appropriation to sectarian schools of any money raised for 
the support of public schools. 

The tinal report of Mr. McKleroy for 1875~76 does not speak encouragingly as to the 
effect of these changes, good as some of them were; the disposable school fund having 
diminished from $565,042.94 to $351,496.64 ; the schools in fifty-one counties heard from 
having sunk from 3,211 to 3,088; the attendance on them, from 118,252 to 104,414; and 
the average time for which they are kept, from &6 to 80 days. , 

A new superintendent, Hon. Leroy F. Box, succeeded on the 10th of November, 
1876, Mr. McKleroy, who had been elected to the legislature ; and, as Mr. Box was long 
a member of the late board of education, has had large knowledge of the school system 
of the State, and has done much to give that system whatever present efficiency it has, 
the hope is entertained that he may infuse into it some new life. 

For information respecting the university, agricultural college, and institutions for 
deaf and dumb and the blind, see Superior, Scientific, and Special Instruction, follow- 
ing. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE SYSTEM. 

The names of those who have served as supcrintendents of the State school system, 
with their terms of office, are as follows: W. F. Perry, 1854-55; G. B. Du Val, 1858~64 ; 
W. C. Allen, 1864~65; J. B. Taylor, 1865~66; J. B. Ryan, 1866~68; N. B. Cloud, 
1868~70; Joseph Hodgson, 1870-72; Joseph H. Speed, 1872~74; John M. McKleroy, 


* Memorial of the Board of Education to the General Assembly of 1873-’74. 
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1874~’"76; Leroy EF. Box elected 1876 for a term to be fixed by the legislature. Of these 
gentlemen, Mr. Perry was of Macon County; Messrs. Du Val, Allen, Taylor, Cloud, and 
Hodgson, of Montgomery County; Mr. Ryan, of Jackson County ; Mr. Speed, of Perry 
County; Mr. McKleroy, of Barbour County ; and Mr. Box, of St. Clair County. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
SCHOOL FUND. 


The school fund of the State, which is obtained from the interest on sixteenth sec- 
tion funds and on surplus revenue funds, from escheats, poll tax, and the Alabama Mu- 
tua! Aid Association, amounted during the year 1875—76 to only $351,496.64 ; a decrease 
from that of the previous year of $213,546.30, or nearly 40 per cent. This diminution 
is due to the reduction of the rate of interest paid on the various funds from 8 to 4 
per cent. ; to the abrogation of the constitutional provision which set apart one-fifth 
of the aggregate revenue of the State for educational purposes and a substitution there- 
for of an annual appropriation amounting to much less than this, and to the further 
fact that the fund of the former year embraced the poll tax of two years instead of 
one.—(Report of Superintendent McKleroy, 1875~76, pp. 4, 5.) 


THE SCHOOLS. 


The whole information respecting the public schools is contained in the statistics 
before given, which embrace the returns from fifty-one counties out of sixty-five, and 
show 3,088 schools under 3,771 teachers. The schools are of four grades: primary, 
intermediate, grammar, and high; but how many are taught in each of these grades 
does not appear.—(Table 3 of State report for 1875-’76.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


A report from this school to the State superintendent, dated October 28, 1876, repre- 
sents it as in a prosperouscondition. The attendance was greater than at any time in 
the past and the prospects for other accessions were good. The total number of stu- 
dents was 114, of whom 42 belonged to the normal department. (In a separately pub- 
lished catalogue these numbers appear as 122 and 65.) A class was expected to gradu- 
ate in 1877. This is the only school in the State for the instruction of whites as 
teachers, and in theopinion of the superintendent it is not adequate to entirely supply 
the need. He thinks, therefore, that normal departments should be established at the 
State university and at the agricultural college. 

Both the normal schools for the training of colored teachers, the superintendent says, 
have been in operation during the year, and have doubtless done good work in their 
sphere. The institution at Marion is not only a normal school, but it is so liberally 
endowed by the State and furnished with so competent a faculty as to afford to the 
colored race opportunities for the acquirement of a collegiate education. The students, 
December 20, 1876, numbered 100, of which number 70 were normal students, while in 
the one at Huntsville, where the training provided for seems less complete, 71 normal 
students were in attendance at about the same date, making, with the 65 at Florence, 
206 in the three State normal schools. At Talladega College, under the American Mis- 
sionary Association, were 59 in normal classes. Vocal music is taught in all these 
schools; instrumental also at Talladega and Marion. Some philosophical apparatus 1s. 
possessed by all.—(Report of superintendent, 1875~’76, pp. 14, 18, 19, and returns to. 
Bureau of Education for 1876.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In the tables appended to the report of Superintendent McKleroy for 1875~76, there 
appear 146 high schools, of which 12 are for colored students; but, as in many other 
ot the States, no additional particulars concerning these schools are given. Allowing 
an average of 30 pupils for each school, which would certainly not be a high estimate, 
we have 4,980 high school pupils in courses embracing probably some Greek and Latin 
studies, with somewhat advanced English ones. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 1 school for boys, 1 for girls, and 4 for both sexes, outside of the public school 
system, there have been reported to this Bureau 664 pupils, under 23 teachers. Of 
these, 104 were in classical studies, 15 in modern languages, 10 preparing for a clas- 
sical course in college and 3 for a scientific course. Drawing is taught in 2 of these 
scshool, vocal music in 3, and instrumental music in 2. Chemical laboratories are 
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eported by 2, philosophical apparatus by 3, and libraries of 120 to 2,000 volumes by 
3, the aggregate number of volunies being 5,020.—(Returns to Bureau of Education 
for 1876.) 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


From 1 school aiming to prepare students for college there are reported 11 teach- 
ers and 150 pupils, of whom 50 were preparing for a scientific collegiate course and 20 
had entered on such a course since the last report. It had a chemical laboratory and 
philosophical apparatus. 

Two preparatory departments cf colleges also reported 2 instructors additional to 
those of the colleges, and 71 preparatory students, 12 of them preparing for a classical 
and 23 for a scientific course.—( Returns for 1876.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, TUSCALOOSA. 


As mentioned in the report for 1875, an important change in the academic depart- 
ment has been proposed to be made, from the “college” or close” system to the 
“ yniversity ” or “open” system, a change which involves the grading of the courses of 
instruction in the several schools in such a way as to meet the wants of beginners in 
those schools, as well as of more advanced students. By this arrangement, any appli- 
cant over 15 years old, who has received a common school education, may enter the 
schools of the university without examination in regard to any fixed standard of liter- 
ary qualifications, and may elect not only any school or schools in which to study, but 
any grade of any school in which he can study to most advantage. Whether this 
arrangement has been effected does not appear in the State report for 1875-’76. 

The State superintendent advises a closer union between elementary and higher 
education, and that they should mutually subserve and encourage each other. With 
the public schools for the base, the university for the crown, and high schools in the 
cities and populous cammunities as intermediate between the two, the educational 
structure would be symmetrical and complete. Steps towurds this end, he states, have 
been already taken.—(Reports of State superintendent for 1874~75, pp. 124-126, and 
for 1875-76, p. 15.) 

OTHER COLLEGES. 


Howard College, Marion, (Baptist,) has a course of study divided into 10 distinct 
schools, viz: Latin, Greek, modern languages, English, moral science and theology 
mathematics, chemistry, geology and mineralogy, natural philosophy and applied 
mathematics, civil engineering, business. No degrees, honors, or promotions are given 
except those based upon attainment.—(College catalogue, 1575-76.) 

Spring Hill College, (Roman Catholic,) near Mobile, has a preparatory course in- 
tended to last one year, but embracing only English studies; a classical course intended 
to last six years, and leading to the degree of A. B.; a commercial course covering 
three years, and embracing the main studies of the classical, except Latin and Greek. 
Others than Roman Catholics are admitted on condition of their conforming to the 
exterior exercises of worship.—(Catalogue for 1874-75.) 

Southern University, Greensborough, (Methodist Episcopal South,) includes a college 
of liberal arts, a college of medicine, and a college of law. The circular for 1876~77 
contains no information of any change in the first named, which, as was stated in 1275, 
is organized upon the plan of separate schools, in any one of which a student may 
graduate, while to obtain a degree, such as bachelor of arts, he must graduate in a cer- 
tain number of schools. 

Talladega College, Talladega, not having any students in collegiate courses, has been 
remitted to the list of secondary schools. 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Nine of these institutions—7 of them chartered and as many under denominational 
control — make returns for 1876, which show a total teaching force of 83, with 860 stu- 
dents of all grades, 488 of these being classed as regular collegiate, 33 in special or 
partial courses, and 18 graduates who remain to pursue studies additional to the col- 
legiate course. All teach vocal and instrumental music and French ; 6 unite German 
with the French, and 1 Spanish and Italian also. Drawing and painting are taught 
in 7 of the 9, and the same number have some apparatus for illustration of natural 
philosophy. Eight report chemical laboratories; 2, collections illustrative of natural 
history ; 3, at least the beginning of an art gallery ; and 2,a gymnasium; while 7 have 
libraries of 200 to 3,500 volumes each, the aggregate in the 7 amounting to 11,250. 
For further particulars, see Table VIII of appendix. 
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Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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*From Report of Com missioner of Education for 1875. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


The State Agricultural and Mechanical College at Auburn, in its report for 1876, states 
that the imperfect preparation in the rudiments which many of the applicants for ad- 
mission exhibit, has rendered it necessary to establish a class below the fourth one of 
the regular course. Students entering this class will be fitted for the fourth class of 
any course of the college; the courses being, as stated in 1875, in agriculture, in litera- 
ture, in science, and in civil engineering, with a practical instruction in surveying 
which gives it almost the character of a fifth course. Each course, except the agri- 
cultural, requires 4 years for completion of its studies. The agricultural—not em- 
bracing so much in languages as the literary course, nor so much in mathematics as 
the scientific — is of 3 years. Two experimental farms, one at Auburn, under the eye 
of the college, another in the valley of the Tennessee, under Hon. J. J. Barclay, aid 
in the instruction of the students as well as in the improvement of the farming of the 
State. The president reports that a larger percentage of the income of this college 
than of any other of its class in the Union, is expended for purposes of instruction. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


The Law Department of the University of Alabama, at Tuscaloosa, aims to give the 
student patient, intelligent, and careful instruction in the elementary principles of 
law; and to this end analysis of each subject is required, while the application of 
principles is illustrated by a selection of leading cases. Moot courts are held and 
instruction given in the preparation of briefs and the manner of conducting cases 
before courts and juries. The course includes 3 terms of 44 months each, and gradua- 
tion in it admits to practice in all State courts.—(Circular for 1876.) A circular from 
the Southern University at Greensborough gives us information respecting the law 
school there for 1876, showing its continued existence with 3 professors, but nothing 
more. 

A College of Medicine, with 4 professors, also exists in connection with the Southern 
University, but no length of course is indicated. That of the Medical College of 
Alabama, at Mobile, is of 2 years.—(Circular and return for 1876.) 

Theology continues to be taught to some slight extent at Howard College and the 
Southern University, and with apparently some fair degree of fulness at Talladega 
College, Talladega, most of the students at the last named putting their acquirements 
to practical use during the course by performing mission work at surrounding sta~ 
tions.—(Circulars for 1876.) 
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Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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*From Report of Commissioner of Education for 1875. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


ALABAMA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE BLIND, TALLADEGA. 


The original act of January 27, 1860, for the establishment of this institution, pro- 
vided only for the education of the deaf and dumb. It was not till February 12, 1867, 
that further provision was made for the education of blind children also in the same 
building. 

The report of the priucipal, dated October 27, 1876, stated that there had been no 
changes made inthe corps of 4 instructors mentioned in the preceding year, but that 
from February to July a teacher of drawing bad been added. The results of the in- 
struction in this branch had been sufficiently encouraging to induce regret that it 
could not be continued. Forty-nine pupils,3 lessthan in 187475, had been under in- 
struction during the year, 39 of them being mutes and 10 blind. In consequence of 
the small number of blind pupils and the necessity for economy at every point, the 
principal had not felt authorized to employ a teacher in the department of handicraft 
for them. The blind boys, however, had occasionally done a little work at bottoming 
chairs, while work in shoemaking had been carried on regularly by the mute boys, 
some of whom did good service. Instruction in the shoe shop had been given gratui- 
tously by two of the teachers. The teaching in the school rooms is said to have been 
thorough and faithful, the discipline good, and the measure of health enjoyed better 
than ever previously. 

Two committees, one appointed by the trustees and another by the legislature, after 
examining the general management and working of the institution, publish, in con- 
nection with the report of the principal, most favorable accounts of the school and its 
management, 
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LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN ALABAMA. 
Hon. Leroy F. Box, State superintendent of education, Montgomery. 
[Term November 23, 1876, to November 23, 1878.] 

COUNTY AND CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF HDUCATION. 


{Term till September 30, 1877.] 


County. Superintendent. Post-oflice. 
ATTICA werner eee. str sesendcce se csu 5's. die Winter Gtr eee noe Soe ee om cee acne o Prattville. 
Bal dwanec ncn cociss cae aiewsc cece ees Je DaDriesbachwecessscsaecceesesscnee Mount Pleasant. 
BAL DOULee eee ce scene cio asic eietovcien eid isd De reac oceeorie on macoCem Meese amere Eufaula. 
TBID®) ssoccooRHmoneede Reromiatre|semeaceccie J. d Peterg)s.22cecccecssss<ssccscic-cs25 5: Centreville. 
IB OU tReet ates oo esses clecissic cies < Stephen C. Allgood ......-.-2-.---.-00e0- Biountsville. 
iP UllOoGkeeerter tes cci cscs ccicsc ccc esces H.C. Thompkins Po seciassvaaeee tee cee ee Union Springs. 
Butlenmemenee sss sass eecess BOEEROHDOA Oe ME iO Peles cereenis carcass a ere Green ville. 
(Or OVOIOD, ok ee ee George W. Hea HOTS: cece seem cme soos ok. ae Jacksonville. 
W@hamberateeercss coe sees ace as wce'ereiee ¥F. W. Greer Waverly. 
Cherokee i 
Oli] (onbemeeerr ta tecssce cessetcce cesc cs 
@hoctaweretineien- cesses creceecesecsee: Mount Sterling. 
Clan kemepmer ccs cris iceieaics ccc sie'ela ewieiea R. J. Woodard Grove Hill. 
MOAR eeeie sana as cs eaeclsncaaenienene « A. §. Stockdale Ashland. 
Cleburnepererctss scr eete tases cote T. J. Burton Edwardsville. 
CO OfCemeneeetenan seek se eccccce cee sce ses AS NECG CG Hecmetee i. o ten eoree cease meee Elba. 
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ARKANSAS. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


1874-75. 1875~76. | Increase. | Decrease. 
SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 
Children of school age, (6-21). ........ 184, 692 189, 130 | 4,438 |e 
Children enrolled in public schools.... 73, 378 1 COD ME. 5 ose =e 57, 988 
Children in average daily attendance. 42, 680°) Not givent Wes. 22.5. | so sereeee 
TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 
Males, 1,582; females, 740; not indi- 3, 009 tesa. dpeee eS. Sees) 
cated, 1,677. 
Males, 329 ; females, 96; not indicated, |...--.--.... 3) 3, 538 
36. 
myetace monthly pay .-.---..<-..-.24 Notgiven..| Notoivent}pi2-22. 22. sss cee 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS. 
Number of school districts............ Not siven..| Not civent um 2c 2 cmeee: |e er aes 
iNmmIber OF SCHOOIS ... 2-00 .-ccue «cerns py 2: ee NR oe | oe esc 
School-houses; new, 251; old, 1,374 ...)..---..-.--. 1, 625) (Nae. seas RY tee cee 
Cost of new school-houses..........--|..-ee0 cence: G3, OD1 hes «222 eee 
osior 6 OlCCT ONES i... 22.csoce ols |acs. cote ee SO1R308 Wl... -2cee 2 Aloe eee 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Receipts from State tax for schools....| $352, 679 $179, 305Gb. oes $173, 354 
Receipts from local tax............... 4238 997 162, 73900 s-5 een 266, 258 
Receipts from interest on permanent 7, 860 2,010 | Mee 5, 850 
fund. 
Total receipts.........---------| 789,536 | 344,074 |.-....-.-. 445, 462 
Expenditure for sites, buildings, and 54, 913 102839 eases 44, 074 
furniture. 
Expenditure for salaries of superin- 24,100 | we wutiseceee exter cee = eee 
tendents. 
Expenditure for salaries of teachers. .. 259, 747 73, 107 |oaee sees 186, 580 
Expenditure for rent, repairs, &c...-.|....-- ..---. 2, DOL |nesiea's eerie eee 
Expenditure for objects not specified. . 411, 240 Je, 000 |cessuceee: 378, 410 
Total expenditure.........----. 750, 000 119, 4050 |eoerceeee 630, 597 
PROPORTION OF EXPENDITURE. af 
Expenditure per capita of school pop- 4 06 O G4 |cseiee ses 3 42 
ulation. 
Expenditure per capita of enrolment. . 10 15 Ci eae 2 70 
Expenditure per capita of average at- 198 ST sons soe b coe. ~~ - ie eee 
tendance. 
STATE SCHOOL FUND. 
Amount of available school fund...... 135, 000 161, 352 26, 3020, eee 


(From reports of Hon. George W. Hill for 1874~75 and 1875~76. The receipts for the 


latter year in Mr. Hill’s printed report differ from those given in his written return to 
the Bureau of Education, from which the figures here given are taken. In the printed 
report they are as follows: From State apportionment, $105,586.70; from district tax, 
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$87,739.51; from sale of school-house or site, $444.64; from grants or gifts, $674.99; 
total, $104,445.84. The discrepancy may arise from the written report being for the 
year ending October 30, 1876, while the printed one is for that ending June 30, 1876. 
The account of expenditures agrees in both, except in the last item, which is neces- 
sary to make up the total given.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
AUTHORITIES. 


Constitutions of 1836, 1864-’65, 1868, and 1874; Returns of United States Census on 
Education, 1850 and 1860; A sketch prepared by Hon. George W. Hill, State superin- 
tendent of public schools in Arkansas; Laws of Arkansas, compiled and arranged by 
J. Steele.and J. McCampbell, 1835, pp. 509-514; English’s Digest of the Statutes of 
Arkansas, 1848; School Laws of 1871 and 1875. 


EARLY SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


Arkansas—organized as a Territory in 1819 and admitted as a State in 1836—came 
into the Union with a constitution which ordained (art. ix, section 1) that ‘“‘ knowl- 
edge and learning, generally diffused through a community, being essential to the 
preservation of a free government, and diffusing the opportunities and advantages of 
education through the various parts of a State being highly conducive to this end,” it 
should be the duty of the general assembly to provide by law for the improvement of 
such lands as either had been or might be granted by the United States for the use of 
schools, and to apply any funds which might be raised from such land, or from any 
other source, to the accomplishment of the object for which they were intended. 

Previously to this, under territorial laws passed November 21, 1829, November 3, 
1831, and November 15, 1833, there had been provision made for due care of the school 
lands and of moneys arising from the rent of these, the agents for the care of the 
lands being trustees appointed by the judge of each county court, and the county 
court itself being guardian of the funds derived from rent of such lands, with super- 
vision of the schools sustained through the aid of these funds. 

By act of February 3, 1843, a commissioner for the sale of sixteenth section lands was 
to be elected by the people of each township desiring such sale, on a day appointed by 
the county court; and at the same time three trustees were to be chosen for care of 
the schools, for suppcert of which a fund was to be formed from the proceeds of the 
sales. These trustees, whose term of office was two years, were to determine the terms 
of lease of schovl lands; were to have a general oversight of schools sustained from 
the school fund; und were, with the commissioner, to visit these at least once a month, 
to see that they were properly kept, to examine the scholars, to make sure that books, 
furniture, and fuel were provided, and that due cleanliness and decency were main- 
tained. They were also annually to make an enumeration of the youths of school age 
(5-21) in their township, noting how many were sent to school and how many were 
not, the amount subscribed for each one sent to schoo}, and the number for whom 
there was no subscription. The results of this enumeration were to be reported to the 
county clerk, with a statement of the amount of funds raised in their township for the 
support of schools therein, and the sources from which these were derived, the price of 
tuition for each scholar, the cost of books and stationery for him, the time the schools 
were kept, and the amounts paid teachers. 

By the same act of February 3, 1843, the voters in each county were to choose, at 
each general election, three schov] commissioners, who, with the clerk and presiding 
judge of the county court, were to bea board of school commissioners for the county, 
the main duty of these seeming to be to care for county funds appropriated to the 
support of common schools, and so to distribute these as (1) to secure four months’ 
schooling, with the necessary school books, annually for each indigent child in each 
township; (2) to effect as nearly as possible an equalizing of the annual school funds 
of the townships by augmenting those of the poorer townships. 

A State board of education was also constituted, to consist of the governor of the 
State, the chief officers of the senate and house, and the judges of the supreme court 
ex officio, and of ten members of the general assembly elected every two years by the 
assembly. The members of this board were to have power to carry out all laws and 
regulations passed by the general assembly in aid of education, and were to report to 
the assembly, at each session, the condition and progress of education in the State. 

Under this system there were found in 1850 by the United States censns marshals 
303 public schools, with 355 teachers and 8,493 pupils, besides 90 academies and other 
schools, with 126 teachers and 2,407 pupils, not aided from the public funds. 

By acts of January 11, 1853, and January 20, 1855, most of he provisions of this 
older law were reénacted and affirmed, but with some difference in the personnel of 
management. Instead of the State board, came the secretary of state as ex officio 
State commissioner of schools; instead of a board of five county commissioners of 
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schools, came a single commissioner, elected by the people at each biennial general 
election, for visitation of schools, examination of teachers, care of school lands, and 
distribution of school fands; and, instead of three trustees for a township, came one, 
with the same general duties as had previously belonged to the three. 

The system thus put into lighter marching order showed as its tangible results in 
the census of 1860, public schools, 727; teachers, 757; pupils, 19.242; total income, 
$120,613. Then in academies and other schools which numbered 109, with 168 teachers 
and 4,415 pupils, must also have been some scholars belonging to the public system, 
as these schools received from taxation $700 and from public funds $8,645. 


LATER LEGISLATION WITH RESPECT TO SCHOOLS. 


The before mentioned provision of the constitution of 1836 was incorporated into 
that of 1864-65, but not very much came of it; for, though more interest in education 
and a greater wish for it were by that time aroused, the period was not yet a propi- 
tious one for schools. 

Under the constitution of 1868, however, which required the general assembly to 
“ establish and maintain a system of free schools for the gratuitous instruction of all 
persons in this State between the ages of 5 and 21 years,” an act was passed, July 
23, 1868, providing for such a system of common schools, and repealing preceding 
school laws where they came in conflict with the later. This act provided that 
there be a State superintendent of public instruction elected by the people quad- 
riennially, and that his salary be $3,500 per annum. He was required to report an- 
nually. There was also to be appointed by the governor, with the advice and consent 
of the senate, a circuit superintendent for each judicial district of the State, his salary 
to be $3,000 per annum. The circuit superintendents were to report annually to the 
State superintendent, and had. the supervision of all school matters in their respect- 
ive districts. With the State superintendent they formed a State board of educa- 
tion. The counties were divided into school districts, each district having one trustee, 
elected by the electors of the district, and receiving from its people $2 per day for the 
time actually employed by him in the discharge of his duties, provided he should not 
be paid for more than ten days’ service. The interest on the permanent school fund, 
a special district tax voted by the people, the per capita tax, ‘“ and so much of the 
ordinary annual revenues of the State as might be hereafter set apart by law for such 
purposes,” were to be “faithfully appropriated for maintaining a system of free com- 
mon schools for this State.” 

Under this act the school system was commenced, and, though meeting with indiffer- 
ence in some places and opposition in others, made considerable progress, 67,412 chil- 
dren being gathered into the schools in 1869 and 107,908 in 1870. A serious depreciation 
in the State scrip issued in payment of the wages of the teachers caused, however, 
very general discouragement. 

At the same date with the foregoing was passed an act for establishing an industrial 
university. It required that, in addition to the usual course of study prescribed in 
universities, there should be taught the science and practice of agriculture, the me- 
chanic arts, engineering, and military science. The location was left to be decided by 
bids from individuals, counties, cities, &c., their offers being open till the first day of 
the next session of the general assembly. 

In February, 1869, the general assembly passed an act providing for the “ better reg- 
ulation of schools in cities andtowns.” By this a city or town could be made a special 
school district, with six directors elected by the people for the supervision of the schools 
inthe town or city. The directors could make rules for their government, not inconsist- 
ent with the law ; could estimate the percentage of taxes necessary to keep the schools 
in operation, and were elected on the third Saturday in December annually. 

Under this act city schools were organized in Little Rock, Fort Smith, Pine Bluff, 
Helena, Arkadelphia, Dardanelle, and Camden, and are said to have done ‘reasonably 
well.” In subsequent years Augusta, Batesville, Duvall’s Bluff, Fayetteville, Forest 
City, Jacksonport, and Ozark were added to the list. 

An act of the general assembly approved March 27, 1871, made provision for the 
establishment of the Arkansas Industrial University, before determined on. Gen. A. 
W. Bishop was first president of the university, which was located at Fayetteville, 
and Prof. N. P. Gates succeeded him. The university has succeeded very well so far, 
and promises much. 

In the year 1859 the Arkansas Institute for the Blind was organized at Arkadelphia, 
and was continued in operation for three and a half years, when, in consequence of 
the war, it suspended in the fall of 1863. It was reopened in February, 1867. By act 
of the general assembly, approved July 22, 1868, the institution was removed to Little 
Rock, where it is now in successful operation. It has a board of three trustees ap- 
pointed by the governor. 

In July, 1867, a school was opened in the city of Little Rock, at the expense of the 
city, for the education of the deaf and dumb. In July, 1868, it was incorporated as a 
State institution and provision made for its support. I+ has since been very successful, 
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though there is not sufficient accommodation for all the mutes in the State. Persons 
between the ages of 9 and 30 are admitted to the institute. 

The general assembly, in an act approved April 29, 1873, changed the school law 
passed in 1868, the principal changes being as follows: 

A State board of education, composed of the State superintendent and the trustees 
of the Industrial University, took the place of the former one, composed of the State 
and circuit superintendents, and had large powers given it of legislation and provision 
for the schools. 

The office of circuit superintendent was abolished and that of county superintendent 
instituted. These superintendents were elected by the trustees of the counties, re- 
spectively, and were allowed a salary not exceeding $300 in counties having 8,000 or 
less inhabitants and $500 in counties having more than 8,000 inhabitants. The dis- 
trict tax was by this act limited to5 mills on the dollar. At the election of 1872, Hon. 
J. C. Corbin was elected State superintendent. During his term of office the depre- 
ciation of the State scrip was such as to cause a great decline of the interest in public 
schools, the warrants in which the teachers and school officers were paid not bringing 
more than 50 cents on the dollar, and sometimes less. The constitutional convention 
held in July, 1874, abolished the office of State superintendent and constituted the sec- 
retary of state ex officio State superintendent of public instruction until other provision 
should be made by law. The legislature, at an adjourned term, in December, 1875, 
passed the present school law, which provides for a State superintendent at a salary 
of $1,800 per annum, who reports annually. The office of county examiner takes the 
place of that of county superintendent. The examiners are allowed no salary, but 
can collect the sun of $2 from every applicant for license to teach. There are to be 
three directors for each school district, elected annually, with no other compensation 
than exemption from jury service and work on public highways. 

The electors can vote a special tax, not to exceed 5 mills on the dollar. 

The State superintendent is required by law to hold annually normal institutes in 
cach judicial district. 

During the time intervening between July, 1874, and December, 1875, from the 
absence of any active supervision, the almost utter lack of school funds, and the vio- 
lent political agitations in the State, the interest in public schools decreased to a very 
great extent among the people, and only in some few localities were the schools kept 
up. Since the latter date the people are showing in most parts of the State a greater 
interest in common schools than for several years previously, and it is hoped that 
through the restoration of the State superintendency this interest may be increased, 
though the lack of county supervision must be a hindrance to the efficiency desired. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


The administration of the school system, under the law of 1853, was put, as has been 
stated, in the hands of the secretary of state. But as that officer had, as such, work 
quite sufficient to keep him actively employed, and needed for this to be usually pres- 
ent at the capital, there could not be performed by him as superintendent those vari- 
ous duties of general visitation, public speaking on school questions, and private re- 
moval of objections and old prejudices, which were necessary to secure a favorable 
judgment for the schools. The lack of anything like full success was in such circum- 
stances not to be wondered at, especially among people whose more wealthy families 
were able to have private teachers in their homes, while many of the poorer ones were 
indifferent about having children taught at all. 

Under the law of 1868 came in a State superintendency detached from other civil 
office and wholly devoted to school work with the aid of a circuit superintendency, 
which, if not the best imaginable, was perhaps best suited to the exigencies of the 
time. After more than two years’ trial of it, Superintendent Thomas Smith, the first 
State incumbent under the law, reported in 1870 increased interest everywhere mani- 
fested in general education and a hearty influence of the old citizens of the State in 
support of free schools. ‘The work,” he says, “progressed slowly at first, but has 
moved on with rapidly increasing interest, until now good schools are established in all 
the cities and principal towns, and school-houses are seen dotting the rural districts in 
nearly every portiun of the State.’ A State Teachers’ Association, too, had been 
formed and an educational journal established, while, out of 180,000 people of school 
age, 107,908 were enrolled in 2,537 schools, under 2,302 teachers. The report for 1872 
showed a considerable decrease of attendance in the schools, only 69,927 pupils having 
been enrolled in 1871 and 32,863 in 1872, a decline attributed by Mr. Smith mainly to 
two causes: (1) A limitation by the legislature of the right of local taxation to one 
half of 1 per cent. in country districts and three-fourths of 1 per cent. in towns and 
cities ; (2) a collection of schoo) taxes in depreciated State scrip, making the mainte- 
nance of even a three months’ school in country districts difficult, while the payment 
of teachers in the same scrip had so reduced their salaries as to induce many of the 
most valuable ones to throw up their positions and leave the State. Against both 
these things Mr. Smith entered his earnest protest, but was unable to secure a change. 
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He had, however, the pleasure of aiding in laying the foundations of the State Indus- 
trial University, of seeing a considerable increase of town and city schools systems, and 
of announcing the continuance of the educational journal of the State. He also did 
much to improve the schoo] fund. 

Mr. J. C. Corbin, who succeeded Mr. Smith in 1873, reported, in November of that 
year, a continuance of the difficulties arising from deficient power for local taxation 
and from payment of school taxes and school teachers in a greatly depreciated scrip, 
with the additional one that, by a decision of the attorney-general, a State school tax 
of 2 mills on the dollar, which had constituted three-fourths of the distributable 
school fund, was cut off, leaving only $55,000, worth 35 cents on the dollar, as the 
State fund for distribution among the schools. These difficulties more than counter- 
balanced the advantage of a change from circuit to county superintendency, which had 
been made at the beginning of the year; and, notwithstanding earnest efforts on the 
part of Mr. Corbin and the State board of education to improve the condition of the 
schools, there was a steady depreciation. The political convulsions with which the 
State was shaken in 1873 helped other injurious influences to paralyze the State school 
system; and in 1874 Mr. Corbin went out of office disheartened and depressed, a 
new State constitution having vested the superintendency of schools temporarily in 
the secretary of state, “‘ until otherwise provided for by law.” 

It was not till December 7, 1875, that a new school law, under this new constitution, 
was enacted, and meantime “the public school matters of the State,” according to the 
report of the secretary, were “at a standstill.” 

The new law provided for a State superintendent of public instruction, to be chosen 
at the next general election and every two years thereatter; dropped the State board 
of education and substituted for it a board of commissioners of the common school 
fund; abolished the office of county superintendent and instituted, in its stead, that 
of county examiner, without the duty of visitation of the schools; left local taxation 
still limited to half of 1 per cent., without discrimination in favor of the cities; but, 
like preceding laws, made provision for the formation of a school fund, the annua! 
interest of which, together with a poll tax of $1 per capita on males over 21, and so 
much of the annual revenues of the State as might be set apart by law for such pur- 
poses, should be appropriated for maintaining a system of free common schools for the 
State. Under this law Mr. George W. Hill came into office as State superintendent, 
December 18, 1875, and, having secured sufficient favor to be elected for another term of 
two years, from November 2, 1876, it is hoped that he may be able to revitalize the 


school system. 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


WHAT THE CASE WAS A YEAR AGO. 


Superintendent Hill, in his first report, for the year ending July 1, 1876, says of the 
condition of things when he came into office, December, 1875: “I found the interest of 
free education of the youth of the State in not so favorable a condition as might be 
desired. The depreciation in the value of State scrip had been militating against this 
interest for about two years and had temporarily prostrated the common school sys- 
tem. In the wake of a depreciated currency, in which teachers were paid and by 
which schools were attempted to be maintained, followed numerous attendant evils, 
such as discouragement of school officers, complaint on the part of the enemies of free 
schools, a somewhat reckless incurring of debt, a loss of confidence in the minds of the 
people, and a partial abandonment of free schools by good teachers.”—( Report, p. 5.) 


WHAT THE CASE IS AT PRESENT. 


The cessation of political agitation and an improved management of the State finances 
are reported to be bringing up the State treasurer’s certificates to something nearer 
their par value. As a consequence of this, ‘the districts generally are getting out of 
debt and are resuming their schools, confidence is being restored to the people, and 
there is light ahead for the common school system. There are assurances from ali parts 
of the State of growing intelligence, of an increasing spirit of inquiry, of an awaken- 
ing appreciation of education, of an enlarging number of friends of common schools, of 
a more earnest call for teachers of higher qualifications, of a greater disposition on the 
part of the State press to speak in advocacy of the free schools, and of better county 
and district officers being elected.”—(Report, pp. 5 and 20.) 

The statistical tables appended to the report show some fruits of the educational 
awakening thus referred to, indicating the presence of 15,890 pupils in the schools of 
29 counties that report attendance, out of 60 in the State, though many of the districts 
in even these 29 failed to make this report. The division of studies among the 15,890 
reported pupils was as follows: In orthography, 8,080; in reading, 6,027; in penman- 
ship, 4,625; in mental arithmetic, 2,194; in written arithmetic, 3,399; in grammar, 
2,300; in geography, 1,328; in history, 914; in higher branches, 544. Of the 461 teach- 
ers reported, 185 held first grade certificates, 167 second grade, 123 third grade. The 
grade of the remaining 36 is not given. 
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CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


LITTLE ROCK. 


Officers.—These are a board of school directors of 7 members, elected for terms of 
three years, a certain fixed number going out of office each year. A city superintend- 
ent of schools has the executive charge under the board. 

Statistics —The average monthly enrolment of pupils in school in 1875-76 was 1,178; 
average number belonging, 1,046; average daily attendance, 926. Number of cases of 
tardiness among pupils, 3,922; among teachers, 190. Number of teachers, exclusive of 
the superintendent, 27. Salaries from $50 to $100 a month. Number of schools, ex- 
clusive of the high, 4; of these, 2 are for white and 2 for colored children. Cost of 
education per pupil on average monthly enrolment, $14.40; on average daily attend- 
ance, $18.33. 

Renarks.—The public schools were never in a more prosperous condition than they 
are at present. They are becoming celebrated throughout the State, and many persons 
are moving into the city for the express purpose of placing their children in them. 
The elementary schools are divided into nine grades, each occupying a year, and are 
followed by a high school course of three years. The high school is in good condition 
and is improving. Enrolment, 44 pupils; average daily attendance, 35. The course 
of study is the same in all the schools, alike in those fer white and those for colored 
children. All the teachers but 2 were white. 

Aid was received from the Peabody fund of $2,500. There has been no time in the 
history of the schools, it is stated, when this help has been of greater benefit or more 
gratefully received.—(Report of City Superintendent J. M. Fish, 1376, and correspond- 
ence of the American Journal of Education, April, 1877.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


A normal department, in connection with the State Industrial University, was pro- 
vided for by the State law establishing that institution and is now fully in operation. 
It is designed to furnish a thorough course of instruction to all who desire to engage in 
the profession of teaching in the public schools. Free tuition is offered 258 pupils, 
who must intend, in good faith, to make teaching their profession. 

Music, vocal and instrumental, is taught; drawing is opticnal. A chemical lab- 
oratory and philosophical cabinet are possessed. ‘There were 51 normal students in 
attendance, 32 men and 19 women; 3 were graduated last year, of whom 2 engaged in 
teaching. : 

The organization of a branch normal college was provided for in 1873, and $25,000 
were appropriated to carry the act into effect; but this fund was in State scrip, and, 
owing to its depreciation in value, the organization of the college did not take place 
until 1875. This college is located at Pine Bluff, and is specially designed for the ben- 
efit of colored students. It is under the management of the board of trustees of the 
Industrial University. The building is in an eligible location, with ample grounds 
and suitable outbuildings, is well lighted and ventilated, and affords accommodations 
for over 100 students.—(Catalogue of Industrial University 1875-76, and special re- 
turn to United States Bureau of Education.) 


DISTRICT NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


Superintendent Hill says that, in accordance with section 15 of the school law, a 
district normal institute was held in each judicial district of the State, each institute 
‘lasting from two and a half to three and a half days. Two objects were had in view : 
the improvement of the teachers and the rectification of popular sentiment. It was 
intended to benefit the teachers by increasing their information respecting the theory 
and practice of teaching, by stimulating thought and arousing a spirit of investiga- 
tion, by uniting their efforts in the cause of education, by strengthening the esprit de 
corps of the profession, and by elevating their conception of the duties and responsi- 
bilities belonging to a teacher’s place. It was expected that public sentiment would 
be influenced for good by diffusing information and showing that education pays, 
financially and every other way. Such a programme of exercises was adopted as it 
was thought would tend to accomplish the two purposes in view. 

The attendance of teachers at these institutes was only about one-tenth of the whole 
number in the public schools, and as the law imposes no penalty for non-attendance, 
though it makes it the duty of teachers to be present, there was no remedy for this 
neglect. The superintendent, therefore, proposes that the legislature, at its next session, 
should make the attendance of public school teachers compulsory, by affixing a penalty 
to non-performance of the duty, and those present at one of the institutes united with 
him in this proposal. But as the expense of attendance would be a heavy tax on 
many poorly paid teachers, it is suggested that the districts in which they are employed 
be required to pay a part of this expense, as the people will reap much of the benefit 
received.—(State report for 1875-76, pp. 6-8.) 
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SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


No information respecting such schools in Arkansas has reached the Bureau beyond 
the preceding statement in the report from Little Rock, that the high school there had 
44 pupils in 1876, of whom 35 were, on an average, in daily attendance. Aid from the 
Peabody fund to Van Buren, to the amount of $800, implies the existence of a graded 
school there; but whether the grades reach up to a high school is not stated. 

In the tables appended to the State report, as was before said, 544 pupils are spoken 
of as engaged in “higher branches,” but what these branches are, or to what extent 
they are pursued, does not appear. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The depression of educational interests in the State is manifested by the fact that, 
out of 9 private schools of secondary rank heard from in previous years, only 3 schools 
for boys and girls make any return for 1876, and that of these 3 only 2 appear to have 
been in actual operation. These report 6 instructors and 213 students, of whom 172 
were in English studies, and 31 in classical. Music, both vocal and instrumental, was 
taught in these, but of other advantages beyond these there appears no trace.—(Re- 
turas for 1876.) 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


Of schools engaged especially in preparing students for college there seems to be 
none in this State, except the preparatory departments of 4 colleges and of the State 
Industrial University. In the last named 153 preparatory students were reported for 
the year; in 3 of the former, 169, making 322 in all, of whom 33 were preparing for a 
classical collegiate course and 33 for a scientific. In 3of these institutions 6 instructors 
are connected especially with the preparatory departments. In 1 other all the faculty 
instruct in this line, as well as in the collegiate classes.—( Returns for 1876.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


ARKANSAS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, FAYETTEVILLE. 


This institution, established in accordance with the act of Congress making a grant 
of land for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, aims to supply at once 
the place of an agricultural college, a classical college, and a normal school. It pro- 
poses to impart a knowledge of science and its application to the arts of life, to afford 
to students the benefits of daily manual labor, to prosecute experiments for the pro- 
motion of agriculture and horticulture, to provide instruction in military science, and 
to offer a thorough general education not inferior to that of the best colleges. 

Provision has been made for 238 beneficiaries who are entitled to four years’ free 
tuition, as are also an equal number of normal students, who are apportioned among 
the several counties according to their respective populations.—(Catalogue of Indus- 
trial University, 1875-76.) 

OTHER COLLEGES. 


Arkansas College, Batesville, (Presbyterian,) cpens its doors to both sexes, and in- 
structs in vocal and instrumental music, French, and German, in addition to the regular 
studies of its collegiate course. Students who desire to do so may substitute French or 
German for the mathcmatics of the senior year. The statistics from it are not very 
different from those of 1875.—(Catalogue for that year and return for 1876.) 

Cane Hill College, Boonsboro’, (Cumberland Presbyterian,) chartered in 1852 and re- 
organized in 1868, reports primary, preparatory, and collegiate departments in opera- 
tion. Both sexes are admitted to all these. Painting and music are among the studies 
attended to.—(Report for 1875-76.) 

Judson University, Judsonia, (Baptist,) is a new institution, established in White 
County, near the head of navigation on the Little Red River, in railway communica- 
tion with St. Louis, 292 miles distant, and with Little Rock, 53 miles away. Normal, 
business, and preparatory departments have been organized, and it is hoped that in 
due time regular collegiate classes will follow these.—(Report for 1875~76.) 

St. John’s College, Little Rock, (Masonic,) still has the greater portion of its students, 
as in 1875, in its preparatory department, only 2 out of 48 being in a collegiate class. 
Of the remaining 46, however, 15 are reported to be preparing for a classical collegiate 
course.—{ Return for 1876.) 
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Statistics of a university and colleges, 1876. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 

The trustees of the Arkansas Institute for the Education of the Blind, at Little 
Rock, in their biennial report, state that the institution is in excellent condition. All 
debts have been paid and the school is well organized, with a corps of competent and 
faithful officers and teachers. The number of pupils in attendance in 1875 was 35. 
Owing to the limited means provided by the State, the number of pupils in 1876 was 
reduced to 28, by discharging some, permitting others to remain at home temporarily, 
and by admitting as new pupils only a few of the most promising applicants. 

The literary branches pursued are reading of raised print, orthography, writing, 
grammar and analysis, descriptive and physical geography, American, English, and 
universal history, English literature, science of familiar things, mental and written 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry and physiology. The teachers have been faithful, the 
pupils studious, and the progress satisfactory. Music is taught, not as an amusement, 
but as affording a means of support. An excellent organ, affording all the practice of a 
large church organ, has been recently purchased. In the shop, instruction is given in 
broom and mattress making, and chair seating. In the girls’ workroom, a large 
variety of garments and other articles have been manufactured.—(Biennial report of 
the Institution, 1875, 1876.) 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The Arkansas Deaf-Mute Institute reports an attendance of 46 pupils, (28 males and 
18 females,) who were taught by 4 professors and instructors. Since its organization, 
in 1868, the institution has given instruction to 210 pupils, who have spent, on an 
average, from 3 to 4 years init. The branches taught are reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, geography, grammar, history, and philosophy. 

The institute owns 92 acres of land and other property valued at $35,000.—(Report 
to the United States Bureau of Education, 1876.) 

In conseqnence of a suspension of the school from April 21, 1875, to February 2, 
1876, the number of pupils for the spring of 1876 was smaller than usual, and for the 
same reason an almost entire change in the corps of teachers had to be made.—({ Letter 
from principal in American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, July, 1876.) 
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LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN ARKANSAS. 


Hon. GEorGE W. HILL, State superintendent of public instruction, Little Rock. 
p COUNTY EXAMINERS. 


County. | Examiner. Post-office. 
Arkansas .......-2-+ | William C. Honeywell | De Witt .-...-..--.. 
EMSHIGS cece ces. aa J. H. Callaway* ....... Hamburg yess 
NBS pbGLe eee eve sis <- otf AC ORE CUM De eee sees Mountain Home. ...| 
EXCL BeBe eA cae ee ee J. R, Roberts ....-..... AO CARE ee ere 
DONG) wei cence ae ceh UM eilal ee eee see Rally Eile eee 
Ipradley meccossee: ee Sole Gardueteemcererees Wathen eee 
fe AUWOOM voececeeue el O. H. P. Richardson..-.| Hampton 222--222- 4 
(CPE a) | ee ae Isaac A. Clark......-.. Berry villevte. 
QUICOL a: ances <2<5~ eee Je Oo, LAMAN oon see Lake Village.......! 
Sellar eos ccs eeadoce wey John W. Wilson .....-. Arkadelphia .--..... 
CHEN SessGcesuunabosde H. L. Burgess.-....-.... Boydsville -...--...-. 
COMM DIa ae ec an ees er. Cole 2. 22a w scan ae = Maonolia: ..22sce2 024 
Wonway secre s se eee HO, Mcneas}.2-....-2.. Sprinctield 2... oes 
@raigheade2..o eee oe)  B. divles 222. ek ae Jouesborough.....-- 
Crawford .......--.-- Berkeley Neal..-.-..--. Van Burenssneseeees 
Crittenden=s.-...-.-- R. F. Crittendern..----. Manion <.32.-s.5-e4 
(OOS sseenccansonced D. L. Thompson ..---.. Wattsbure 22-25. ce4 
a Wage eee ceeice aie. William C. Holmes .--..] Princeton .---..-..-.| 
OSHA ee ces cea ec 2k dt, i. Drake —42.20-<=- Watsont--22.5.- 4 
MW OLSON eee eas =e George Gray -.---.----. TUONO. coe codmaash 
OSPREY? BBCSO SEE een rEe 4 William I. Preston ..-.| Monticello ......-... 
PH AMNENGD oe cece wecnee WM Caldwell. 2.2 OUWAY 072 -75.-ee 
ran li n@eeeere em seer. HL TOOPOD sec eee oie OTE a sonosconcece 
sCONeeee eee. os 5 MV DRE ICO meses eercce Wadettemenemeccenaee 
eld Chol (| iW. HiSBarryseces oe oe Hot Springs .--...23 
Grantee. eee oes J ©. Gesteteesa. sea-ice IDE WAUSEVIN © Gaceso ooo, 
GRESS: saneosormeeees J. D. Markham .....--. Gainesville ....--..-| 
Hempstead .......... PAY, De WGlONC Virsa eee Washington -.-.---. 
ligt ODTINGS 6.506622.) fe. ME Tuasnea; eames on Malvern, 222-22. 
IO WA occ oe le ak VW. Hayes 2-..--. <2 Mineral Springs. -.- 
Independence. .-...--. isaac won teenceen ae Batesville) see. -.-ee 
Higandyeee essen es eee John H. Woods..-.-...-. Weai©rossey zee. se. oe 
MCISOM, cos <c00 cen == Franklin Doswell ..... J. poesonpone Secu ae 
MetersOM! ea.ccses-— Faas CLS DUG eee cee oe eee oe. oe Cee 
MONNSON sec cicce e+ = = J. MOAtkinst2 22. ..c ces Clarks ville eee. -eee: 
ieatavette qocc.s.-=- << He Dhurny “eles. soeces Lewisville .--....... 
Mawlencee.2-22-.---5- wo. Ke Gibson. 22-22 o4 Powhatauneass- es see 
ILO esaeocaee er areee td. M. Dogeett..-. 22s. Mini amiaess seers 
IDTMNVOO bi Spoeaaosecree DS EeyROSSea ese =e ces Sitan@iivecss seston. 
WttleMRIVer >... 2-6 Lewis Forrester. ...-... Rocky Comfort......-. 
ILOGHN Sacoreaeeerasas Jy dfo  REUBIY  eoanee noe: Morrison's Bluff .-.. 
ILOTOKG) -eemeoeapearae fe dk WIUGISERE cepaaace: ustini@eceree ceeon 
MESON se s-e ene WC Bolinceti- ==. ..8 Humisville2e.s.22se: 
PGIOM 22a es sec Os MUIR Ee a os aeeomdeee WMellville...2-..-.e 
NGG S eee seoareeeses M. W. Edwards} -...--- Woxarkanaeececsscm | 
Mississippi .-.-.-.--- ie MRO tteVeere.cescae Osceolaesses= eo seee 
NIGH TOG ate eee Dee eriCOtescer. ace sie @larendonies-.-a.ce: 
NiOncCOMCTY, -.------ Jobn A. Watkins.....- Mount Ida.......... | 
NG Seneoeeeree sod W.E. Atchinson ...... IreScObth secees.- -o 
PVOWUOM cooe reece sek R. W. Harrison. ......- JSP aoe ce tee eee. 
Maechita weercse = oe pb: Do Morcan.cs--cee 5 Camdenme-eeeeneee 
(P58 bg Rae eer | Wer lOW Obere cee seal Pgcrly. vil pee eeeemeee 
WDSc oan oss oe W.J. Vineyard........ Waneyard .2.i 252s. 
ilsOpae sok seed ace IMG WE Mooney -2..-.~- 5 pl uppbrecstoroven : 
JEG SA SRGa Ree AneeS A Dn Ele lle yaa estes IBRIIBIGY as cosoeecocaue 
JPeNbOIS. SapseesaceueDd Wit. M.liynn).s.22.-5..5% IBRVASIN ooscoanouosoos 
ula skiers ace nee oe iy. HeeParhams3r sac little Rock .....-... 
Womsettmemmeeccee cee C. QO. Turbivillef. -..... Harrisburg ...-.--- 
JEG SHS Osco saceeee Os HeeDuckereeenes esas INDE oononedoasoss 

Perel BAEC seco eee An CVS Kerr ceeeese ccs ocahontas qeeeesere 
SVU OEY Seer eeien, aerea! Sam. 2b Scottussesse oe Bentonwereeree seers 
SCObt mnie wele costa stad P, McPhetridge.-.-...-. Wialdronpeseeereenee 
SOALGYs coe: seo aaee ot John R. Robinson..---. Moarshall@aesser seers 
Sebastian .2---.4.2-cs1h John P. Leake..--.---. Greenwood eseeeeen 
SOMALI Scenes ace AD dS Marsh eee e eer a eLOCKS DUT Om serene 
SHOT sSaeeceaaenema George Lucas -.--.---. ANSI IMB cocccssccas 
Palnterrancis....--- 4 AW. LS Morrisimeeseseee | Houresti Gib veces 
MUON Ole eecaaa- sess | J... Patterson ..-.---. Mountain View....- 
[WMO eeeeeeee ~ ost = deb. Mooreeeoee~.cees Hldoradomeeseeeercns 
Wan burenmess. cee. | Wi EH pWillsOnm essere Clintonterseeeeeset. 
By ashington .-+...-./ David Bridenthal -.... Fayettevillo ......-. 
WWahhtGre cece Sheed IBY Pabalterescceseeecer CHWS Gancere dceeoe 
Mwoodriutt See erccee a: C. W. Montague -.....- ZRMETENE) oaamcoancgnc 
BACHE cane osc ans W.B. Morrow ......--. Dardenelle ....-..--. 


* These gentlemen have resigned. 


ra 


Term. 


October, 1876, to October, 1878. 

0. 
April, 1877, to October, 1878. 
October, 1876, to October, 1878. 
November, 1876, to October, 1878. 


October, 1876, to October, 1878. 
J guUary: 1877, to October, 1878. 
0. 


October, 1876, to October, 1878. 
Do. 
Do. 

J ee 1877, to October, 1878. 


February, 1877, to October, 1878 
paumaLy, 1877, to October, 1878. 


“November, 1876, to October, 1878. 
peuuety, 1877, to October, 1878. 
October, 1876, to October, 1878. 


January, 1877, to October, 1878. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 
| J: aug 1377, to October, 1878. 
aes 1876, to October, 1878. 
J anuary, 1877, to October, 1878. 
October, 1876, ‘to October, 1878. 
January, 1877, to October, 1878. 
October, 1876, to October, 1878. 
January, 1876, to October, 1878. 
January, 1877, to October, 1878. 
October, 1876, to October, 1878. 

Do. 

Do. 
January, 1877, to October, 1878. 

Do. 

Do. 
October, 1876, 10 Octoher, 1878. 
January, 1877, to October, 1878. 
December, 1876, to October, 1878. 
October, 1876. to October, 1878. 
J Do. 1877, to October, 1878. 
October 1876, to October, 1878. 
J anuars 1877, to October, 1878. 
April, 1877, to October, 1878. 
October, 1876, to October, 1878. 
January, 1877, to October, 1878. 

Do. 

Do. 
October, 1876, to October, 1878. 


October, 1876, to October, 1878. 


t These officials hold over until their successors are appointed. as provided for by law. 
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Decrease. 


| 187475. | 187576. | ; 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


Number of children of school 
age, (5-17). 

Number enrolled in public | 
schools. 


Average monthly enrclment -| 
Average daily attendance -... 


TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. | 


| 


Whole number employed in | 
public schools. 

Average monthly salary of 
males. 

Average monthly salary of | 
females. 


DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS. 


Number of school districts... 
Number of public schools. .--- 
Average duration of school in | 

days. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts from State tax ..-... 
Receipts from local tax 
Receipts 
fund. 
Receipts from other sources .. 


,eeeece 


from permanent 


TUOICEH UD SI6/e) Oc lee eee 

ixpenditure for sites, build- 
ings, and furniture. 

Expenditure for libraries and 
apparatus. 

Expenditure for salaries of | 
superintendents. 

Expenditure for salaries of 
teachers. 

Expenditure for fuel, light, | 
rent, repairs, &c. 


Total expenditure 


| 
PROPORTION OF EXPENDITURE 


~ Expense per capita of school 
population, 

Expense per capita of enrol- | 
ment in public schools. 

Expense per capita of average 
attendance... 


Increase 

| 
171, 563 184, 787 13, 224 
120, 930° 140, 468 9,538 
i. cere || nee | 
78, 027 | 33, 391 5, 364 
2, 693 2, 982 | 289 
G34 on 885 00 80 07 
68 01 | 68 15 14 

| 
sy] Sent || eae, 
2,190 2,729 539 
149 143) Sos eee 
Ig1, 031, 531 53 $1, 174, 962 92 \$143, 431 39 
"1? 431, 212 72 [1,949,984 38 |.--..-----.- 
179,976 96| | 169,949 99|1....-...--- 
745/338 09 | 26 033 70"). .2...2- 
3, 390, 359 30 | 2,731,540 99 |...--.eeeee 
~ 491,279 36) 440,357 20| 19,077 84 
44,675 74| 59,629 54| 14,953 80 
3,622 00; 43, 297 ae 1) 
1,810, 479 62 | 1,976, 154 61 | 165, 674 99 
381,806 62| 370,781 11 |..---.-.---- 


2,701, 863 34 | 2,890,219 46 | 188, 256 12 
15 75 IRE | hes cocoa. 
17 09 17.37 28 
QS 22 29 26 AA 


eeetcewve@ een 
seweoeeea vee tae 


ecovnwes tee ee 


eeeere 8 Fee ees 


$181,948 34 
10, 026 97 


610, 274 39 


658, 818 31 


ewmeoaose evecceae 


(From returns of Hon. E. S. Carr, State superintendent of public instruction, for 
the years 1874~75 and 1875~76.) 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


The main authority relied on here is Swett’s History of the Public School System of 
California, Mr. Swett having been so intimately acquainted with that system from the 
outset as to make him a sutticient witness for all important facis. Other authorities, 
however, have been consulted, and particularly the school laws and State reporis. 


LAYING OF FOUNDATIONS. 


Acquired from Mexico in 1848 and admitted as a State in 1850, California had no 
time to institute a territorial school system. Provision for a State system was, how- 
ever, made by the convention which prepared in 1849 the constitution under which 
admission to the Union was secured, for in this instrument directions were given for 
the appropriation to school purposes of the 500,000 acres granted by the General Gov- 
ernment to each new State for internal improvements, as well as the sixteenth and thirty- 
sixth section lands in every township. The legislature was also directed to provide for 
the election of a State superintendent of public instruction, for the encouragement of 
intellectual and scientific improvement, for the institution of a system of common 
schools by which a school should be sustained in each district for at least three months 
in every year, and for the protection, improvement, or other disposition of lands 
granted for a university. The lands devoted by this constitution to the school fund 
were sufficient to make this a magnificent endowment for a noble system of free 
schools ; but, as has been too common with new States, the speculators proved stronger 
than the friends of education, and sales which, wisely delayed and made with care, 
might have brought in many millions for the schools brought only about a poor 
600,000 in the end. 

SCHOOL LAWS AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The first State school law, passed in 1851, was cumbersome in its provisions for dis- 
posing of school lands and contradictory to itself in those for distribution of school 
funds, in which distribution sectarian schools were allowed to share in common with 
State schools. But, in accordance with recommendations made by superintendent 
John G. Marvin, (1851-’54,) the legislature, in 1852, passed a revised school law much 
more consistent and. complete. By this law a State board of education was estab- 
lished, county assessors were made ex officio county superintendents, three school 
commissioners in each district were to be elected for one year, constables were to act 
as school census marshals, and the State school fund was to be apportioned on the basis 
of the number of children between 5 and 18 years of age. No books of a denomina- 
tional or sectarian character were to be used in any common: schools. A State school 
tax of 5 cents on each $100 was directed to be levied; the common councils in incor- 
porated towns were authorized to raise a school tax not to exceed 3 cents on $100 and 
to levy the same amount, “ provided that no school should receive any apportionment 
of public money unless free from all denominational and sectarian bias, control, or in- 
fluence whatever.” In 1853 this law was changed, in some matters for the worse, 
cities, for instance, being given the power to raise by tax whatever amount of money 
was deemed necessary for school purposes, and religious and sectarian scheols being 
allowed a pro rata share cf the school fund. 

On January 1, 1854, Hon. Paul K. Hubbs, who had been elected as successor to 
Mr. Marvin for 1854 to 1857, assumed the office of State superintendent, and in his first 
report, on the 24th of that month, stated that about half the school lands still remained 
unsold, argued for a reservation of the sales of township sections as a basis for town- 
ship school funds, recommended a distribution of the schoo] fund according to at- 
tendance rather than to population, and urged the establishment of a State univer- 
sity. In his next report he advocated the establishment of a State industrial school 
and the abolition of the county superintendency. During his incumbency, but ap- 
parently not through his influence, a new school bill was passed (in 1855) which, 
among other enactments, limited the power of cities as to the levy of a school tax, 
provided that no school should be entitled to any share of the public fund that had 
not been taught by teachers duly examined and approved by legal authority, and de- 
creed that no sectarian books should be used and no sectarian doctrines taught in any 
public school, under penalty of forfeiting the public funds. This settled then and 
probably forever in the State the question of sectarian instruction in the public 
schools. 

In 1857 Mr. Hubbs was succeeded by Mr. Andrew J. Moulder, (1857-’63,) whose first 
report showed that, while the number of schools had increased nearly sevenfold, and 
the number of teachers nearly ninefold, the State contribution for schools had dimin- 
ished by almost one-half and the pay of teachers from it to less than one-sixteenth of 
what it had been; that parents, consequently, were forced to make up deficiencies ; 
and that the schools were not really free schools. He therefore recommended an in- 
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crease in the rate of county school taxation, in order that the schools might be made 
truly free. It was not, however, until the following year that his suggestion was acted 
on. The legislature of 1858 provided that school districts, by a vote of the people, 
could levy a district tax for the support of schools or for building school-houses, under 
the restrictions that the district must have maintained a school four months, that the 
public money must be insufficient to defray one-half the expense of another term, that 
a tax for supporting a school and for building a school-house could not both be levied 
the same year, and that the trustees considered the tax advisable. Several important 
amendments were made to the school law bythe legislature of 1860. The maximum rate 
of county school tax was raised from 10 to 25 cents on $100, and both State and county 
boards for examining teachers were provided for. The State superintendent was 
authorized to hold a State teachers’ institute annually, an appropriation of $3,000 being 
made for payment of expenses, as well as one of $30,000 for building a State reform 
school at Marysville. In 1862, after repeated recommendations to that effect by Super- 
intendent Moulder, the legislature passed an act to establish a State normal school, ap- 
propriating $3,000 for the purpose. The school was located at San Francisco and was 
opened during that same year. 

‘In 1863, Mr. John Swett, the author of the history from which this sketch is drawn, 
became State superintendent. He held office for two terms, (1863~-68,) his first hav- 
ing been cut short by a change in the constitution. To him was referred by the sen- 
ate committee on education the task of revising and codifying the school laws. Public 
opinion was not yet safficiently awakened to secure any very liberal taxation for sup- 
port of schools, but some provisions looking toward good tax collections were incor- 
porated into the law, while a step backward was taken in providing for assessing and 
collecting rate bills. In 1864 a supplementary bill, prepared by Superintendent Swett 
and passed by the legislature, directed the levying of an annual State school tax of 5 
cents on each $100 of taxable property in the State, with a county school tax equal to 
at least $2 for each child between 4 and 18 years of age; raised the maximum rate of 
county tax allowed by law from 25 to 30 cents on each $100 of taxable property, and 
made it the imperative duty of school trustees to levy a direct property tax sufficient 
to maintain a public school 5 months each year whenever the State and county school 
money should be insufficient for that purpose. In 1866, by the passage of a revised 
school law, the State school tax was raised to 8 cents on the $100 and the minimum 
county tax to $3 per census child, both provisions together increasing the school rev- 
enue by at least $125,000 a year. The last school report of Superintendent Swett opens 
with the remark that the school year ending June 30, 1867, makes the transition period 
of California from rate bill common schools to an American free school system. For 
the first time in the history of the State every public school was made entirely free for 
every child to enter. | 

Superintendent Swett was followed by Rev. O. P. Fitzgerald, (1868~'72.) The first 
important occurrence under this administration was the passage by the legislature of 
1&68~’69 of a bill to provide for organizing a State university. In 1870 the revised school 
law was reénacted under the title of the California school law, but was not changed in 
any of its main features. The sections relating to rate bills were stricken out, being 
no longer needed; the State Normal School was taken from the hands of the State 
board of education and placed under the control of a board of normal school trustees 
ees by the governor; while the State tax for schools was raised to 10 cents on 


Superintendent H.N. Bolander succeeded Mr. Fitzgerald in 1872, remaining in office 
until 1876. He had the pleasure of witnessing and aiding in a great advance in the 
prosperity of the State school system, of welcoming an appropriation of $300,000 for 
the buildings of the University, and of seeing the institution settled in these buildings, 
with a president and faculty well adapted to the work. - He labored successfully for the 
procurement of a compulsory school law, for an apportionment of at least $500 annually 
to each school district, and for the securing of a State uniformity in text books, direct- 
ing also his endeavors for some time to an improvement in the quality of teachers, and 
consequently in the instruction to be given in the schools. 

On his retirement Dr, Ezra S. Carr, previously of the agricultural department of the 
university, succeeded to the superintendency for a term of four years from 1876, Mrs. Carr 
being associated with him as deputy superintendent. 


SUCCESSION IN THE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


The successive State superintendents, as may be seen from the preceding sketch, have 
been as follows: 

Under the first constitution, which prescribed a term of three years, each holding 
office till his successor was qualified, (1) Mr. John G. Marvin, 1851~54; (2) Hon. Paul 
K. Hubbs, 1854-57; (3) Mr. Andrew J. Moulder, 1857~63, two terms; (4) Mr. John 
Swett, 1863, elected for a term of three years, which, by a change in the constitution, 
was cut short to eleven months. 

Under the second constitution, which prescribed a term of four years, (1) Mr. John 
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Swett, 1864-68 ; (2) Rev. O. P. Fitzgerald, 186¢~72; (3) Mr. Henry N. Bolander, 1872-76 ; 
(4) Prof. Ezra 8. Carr, term 1876-80. ; 

Since 1872 there have been chosen two deputy superintendents, Mr. J. H. Eikhoff, aid 
to Superintendent Bolander, 1872-’76, and Mrs. E. S. Carr, aid to Superintendent Carr 
for his term, 1876-20. 

ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


THE SCHUOLS. 


Mr. Swett (p. 56 of his history) says that in gencral the school-houses are comfort- 
able, furnished with modern styles of desks, and fairly supplied with maps, charts, 
and simple school apparatus. The average length of term is seven and a half months. 
There is a good course of study laid out by the State board, but carried out to only a 
limited extent in county districts. Each school is supplied with a small library, secured 
by an annual State appropriation of one-tenth of the school moneys. 


POPULAR INTEREST IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


An intelligent correspondent of the London ‘Times, writing from San Francisco, says, 
respecting an observed increase of truancy and absence from the schools throughout 
the State : “‘ Discouraging as these facts might seem to one reading them at a distance, 
it is impossible to live among the people and see the interest taken in the schcols by the 
most intelligent and those who socially are the most influentialein the country without 
feeling that the inert mass of ignorant foreign born voters will eventually be carried 
along by a force of public example that must prove irresistible. The cost of maintain- 
ing these schools is a heavy charge upon the taxpayers; yet I have never heard any 
grumble at the expense; and if there are any who begrudge it, they are certainly not 
sufficiently numerous to find an organ to represent them among the newspapers of the 
State. Itis noticeable, too, that in ten years the number of children attending pri- 
vate schoels has decreased 21.17 per cent., the pupils having been transferred to the 
public schools. These schools, however, are not mere pounds for stray children, but 
steps of a ladder reaching from the nursery to the State university; and many who 
could afford to send their children to the best private schools prefer to send them to 
the public schools.” 

MODE OF APPORTIONING SCHOOL-FUNDS. 


The same correspondent writes, on this point: ‘‘In order to make a description 
of the method of distributing the State school apportionment intelligible, it will be 
necessary to explain what a “ school district” is and how it isformed. ‘The Californian 
school district, then, is not an area of ascertained extent set out by metes and bounds, 
the segregation of a neighborhood and the formation of a district depending upon popu- 
lation; for, supposing two or three families to number among them as many as 15 chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 17, and to be unprovided with an easily accessible 
school, they may constitute a district. In 1875 there were 1,579 school districts in the 
State and 2,190 schools. Until 1874, the law providing for the distribution of school 
moneys by the State and county was unfair to the small districts, because the appor- 
tionment was made according to the number of census children in a district, and as 
much money was required to maintain a school and pay a teacher in a district with 15 
as in one with 50 children. Thus hundreds of districts did not receive sufficient funds 
to maintain every year the three months’ school guaranteed by the constitution to every 
district in the State. The State legislature of 1874, however, adopted a system of ap- 
portionment recommended by the State superintendent, Mr. Henry N. Bolander, and 
in 1875 every district in the State received at least sufficient funds to provide for a six 
months’ school, while 49.53 per cent. of the districts maintained an eight months’ school. 
By the new law, $500 have been fixed as the minimum amount which every district must 
receive for every teacher assigned to it; and for every 100 census children, or fraction 
thereof, being not less than 15, one teacher is to be assigned. Besides providing that the 
school revenue shall be sufficient to give $500 for every teacher assigned to any district, 
it is enacted that where, after the funds have been distributed at this rate, a balance 
remains, this balance is to be apportioned, in proportion to the number of census chil- 
dren, among districts having not less than 50 census children. The result of a year’s 
experience of the working of this law is that $500 are not enough to maintain an eight 
months’ school in a majority of the districts, and the superintendent recommended, in 
his last report, that the minimum grant to each district should be raised to $600. 

“The importance of this question of the pay of teachers as affecting the quality of 
the instruction the children will receive is fully recognized, and, making allowance for 
the comparatively low purchasing power of gold here, the salaries paid are not high, 
while they are, at least in the cities and populous districts, generally sufficient to 
enable the teachers to live in comfort.” . 


KINDERGARTEN. 
A Kindergarten school at Los Angeles, under the instraction of Miss Emma Marwedel, 
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formerly of Washington, D. C., with 20 children in attendance, reports that all Froebel’s 
gifts are possessed and all his occupations attended to, mostly in the open air, under 
an 80-foot arbor of evergreen pepper trees, each child having a veritable little garden of 
its own. The exercises occupy 34 hours each day for 5 days of the week and 40 weeks 
in a year.—( Return for 1876.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


The foundations of a State school system having been laid, as before stated, in the 
constitution of 1849, San Francisco took the lead in organizing under it a free public 
school. The first public school ordinance of any kind passed in the State was one by 
her city council, adopted April 8, 1850, authorizing J. C. Pelton, a teacher from the 
East, to open in the Baptist chapel a city public school, to contain not more than 100 
scholars, who should be instructed free of charge. The rush to this free school was so 
great that the number to which it had been limited had to be exceeded by one-half, 
and eventually was trebled. It was continued till September 25, 1851, when, under a 
new school ordinance, a city superintendent and other teachers were appointed, and 
Mr. Pelton temporarily retired. 

The succession of city superintendents from that period has been as follows: Ap- 
pointed by the board of education, Thomas J. Nevins, 185253; William H. O’Grady, 
185455. Elected by the people, E. A. Theller, 1856; John C. Pelton, 1857; Henry B. 
Janes, 1858-59; James Denman, 1860~61; George Tait, 1862-65; John C. Pelton, 
1€66-67; James Denman, 1868~70; J. H. Widber, 1871-73; James Denman, 1874~75; 
Hi. N. Bolander, 1876~78.—(Swett’s History, pp. 12-14, 16, 90.) 

Organization.—The school organization here consists of a board of education of 12 
members, a superintendent of schools, a deputy superintendent, a secretary, a clerk, 
a copyist, and a messenger; also, under a general school law, a city board of examina- 
tion, composed of the city and county superintendent and of 4 teachers, residents of 
the city and holders of State diplomas, chosen by the board of education. The exam- 
ining and licensing of teachers belong to this board of examination; the general care 
of the schools, to the board of education; the special supervision of them under the 
board, to the city superintendent and his deputy. 

Statistics—LHstimated present population of the city, 272,345; number of children 
between 5 and 17 years of age, 46,233. This is the age for which public money can 
be drawn, though the minimum of age for attendance at school seems to be fixed at 
6 years. Number of children between 6 and 17 years of age, 42,287; number enrolled 
during the year in all publie schools, 34,029— boys, 17,995; girls, 16,034; increase for 
the year, 2,901; average number belonging, 24,150; increase for the year, 1,703 ; average 
daily attendance, 22,761; increase for the year, 1,747. Number attending private and 
church schools, (not including Chinese,) 6,655; increase for the year,561. Total at- 
tendance upon public and private schools, (not including Chinese,) 35,289; increase 
during the year, 2,984. Number of children, 5 to17 years of age, who have not attended 
school at any time during the year, 10,949. Total enrolment in public high schools, 
756; in grammar schools, 12,808; in primary schools, 17,549; in evening schools, 2,916; 
number of school-houses, 56; of teachers: men,67; women,507—total, 574. Total 
expenditures in 1876, $867,754.89; increase during the year, $160,309.53; income, 
$2799, 191.27, 

Remarks — Commendable progress has been made in the different studies pursued in 
the public schools. During the last six months of the year several measures calculated 
to Improve the system were introduced, among which are a general revision of the 
course of study and the suppression of some text books deemed superfluous. This 
imposes upon the teacher the duty of condensing the instruction in the branches in 
question and of presenting it to the class in the simplest and most direct manner. 
An effort has been made to contract the amount of arithmetical work, with a view to 
making it more immediately practical, and a considerable number of obsolete and use- 
less subjects have been entirely dropped. The same object has been sought in revis- 
ing the course in grammar. Much attention is paid to the actual writing of good 
English, and but little to the formal and mechanical processes of parsing and analysis. 

There are two public high schools, with an average total of 646 pupils, divided into 
24 classes and taught by 29 teachers, of whom 12 are men. The assistant super- 
intendent, who visited them frequently during the year, commends the work done, 
with the exception that too much time and thought, he thinks, seem to be given to 
marking recitations. The present elastic character of the course in the boys’ high 
school is a great improvement on the rigid routine of the past. 

The want of a suitable normal school in the city has long been felt, and an impor- 
tant step toward such a school has been taken in the establishment of a normal class, 
numbering at present about 36 members, in connection with the girls’ high school, 
which gives one year’s instruction in methods of teaching to graduates of that insti- 


tution.—(Report for 1876 of Hon. Henry N. Bolander, city superintendent, pp. 2, 18 
36-39, 61-63.) VEN Y pp. 2, 18, 
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SAN JOSE. 


Organization.—A board of education, city superintendent, and city board of exam- 
iners, 

Statistics. —Estimated present population, 16,000. Number of children of legal school 
age, (5-17,) 3,074; enrolled in public schools, 2,374; average daily attendance, 95 per 
cent. of enrolment. Teachers employed, 42; wages of these, $750 to $1,500. Salary of 
superintendent, $1,560. Enrolment in private and parochial schools, 526. Receipts for 
public schools, $89,060 ; expenditures, $65,237, leaving a balance of $24,823. Average 
cost per pupil, estimated on the basis of average attendance, $27. 

Remarks.—Additional to the above enrolment, there appear in another portion of the 
report 35 colored children, who seem to have formed a school by themselves, having an 
average attendance of 23. Of the whole number of school age, 760 white, 10 negro, and 3 
Indian children are reported as not attending any school. The schools below the high 
school are of eight grades, with one class of mixed grades; and as the value of the 
school libraries is set down at $1,500, it may be inferred that the children and teachers 
have a fair amount of books for miscellaneous reading out of school. A new course of 
study has been prepared, omitting much that has been found to be unprofitable, and it 
is hoped that this will enable pupils to complete the usual curriculum in Jess time and 
with greater proficiency than in the past. Special teachers of drawing and penman- 
ship are employed.—(Report of City Superintendent L. J. Chipman, for 1575~’76.) 


STOCKTON. 


Organization.—A board of education, city superintendent, and city board of exami- 
ners. 

Statistics. —Estimated present population, 15,000. Children from 5 to 17 years of age, 
3,327; enrolled in public schools, 2,800; average daily attendance, 2,301. School 
buildings, 9; rooms, 31; sittings for study, 1,740. Teachers employed, 32; wages of 
these, $900 to $2,000. Salary of superintendent, $900. Enrolment in private and paro- 
chial schools, 120. Receipts for public schools, $61,302; expenditures, $41,602, leaving 
a balance of $19,700. Average expense per capita for supervision and instruction, with 
incidental and contingent expenses, ¢17.46.—(Return of Superintendent G. S. Ladd to 
Bureau of Education, for 1876.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SAN JOSE. 


Applicauts for admission here must declare that their purpose in entering is to pre- 
pare themselves to teach and that they intend to teach in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia. That declaration made, they may, if ladies, enter at 16; if gentlemen, at 17 
years of age, provided they give evidence of good moral character and stand an ex- 
amination, such as would be required to obtain a third grade certificate as teachers, 
or provided they can present a valid certificate, State or county, of any grade. Even 
certificated teachers, however, must be examined for classification ; for the junior class, 
in elementary studies; for more advanced standing, in all the studies gone over by the 
class it is proposed to enter. Having entered, they receive free tuition, with the 
advantage of a well selected apparatus and of a library of about 1,100 volumes, in a 
course which covers two years. If not prepared for this course, however, they may 
enter a preparatory class, connected with the school; in which case a tuition fee will 
be required. All who enter undergo a monthly examination. 

During the past year the requirements for admission have been raised somewhat, 
and such pupils as were judged unfit to make successful teachers were dropped to give 
place for others of higher type. The school year 1875~’76 was entered on with an 
enrolment of 292, and progressed with an average monthly enrolment of 342, the 
average attendance exceeding by 60 the highest number enrolled the preceding year. 
At the close of 1876 the number of normal students for the year was reported to be 
501; of other pupils, (probably in the model school, connected with the institution,) 
134. Including the principal, 11 teachers were employed, 3 of them in the preparatory 
and model schools. Drawing and vocal music were among the branches taught. The 
graduates for the year were 38. Of the 2,800 teachers in the public schools of the 
State, 240 are graduates of this school.—(Return to Bureau of Education and report 
for 1875-76.) 

OTHER NORMAL TRAINING. 


The proposition, mentioned in the report of this Bureau for 1875, to establish a normal 
school for San Francisco has been so far carried out that a normal class has been con- 
nected with the girls’ high school. This class is meant to give to the graduates of 
that school who wish to become teachers a year’s instruction in methods of teaching. 
A competent teacher has been put in charge, and the class in 1876 numbered 36 mem- 
bers. Two classes in a model school at hand have been set aside as training classes, 
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and members of the normal class are detailed in turn to take charge of them, under 
the supervision of experienced teachers. It is hoped that by this means a corps of 
well trained recruits may be prepared to supply the frequent vacancies occurring in 
the city schools.—(City report for 1875-’76, p. 63.) 

Then, in any county with twenty or more school districts, the county superintendent 
of schools is required to hold each year at least one teacher’s institute of from 3 to 5 
days’ continuance, and every teacher employed in a public school in the county must 
attend such institute and participate in its proceedings. An opportunity is thus 
afforded to intelligent superintendents to instruct and improve considerably the 
teachers already in the field.—(State School Law of 1874, p. 10.) 


SCHOOL JOURNALS. 


The California Teacher, established July, 1863, and conducted under the auspices of 
the State Educational Association till 1873, became the organ of State Superintendent 
Bolander at the latter date and continued to be published by him till 1876. In that 
year the legislature cut off the State subscription, on which the journal had largely 
depended for its support, and its issue ceased in April. An important element of in- 
formation and improvement for the teachers of the State was thus cut away. 

The Los Angeles Schoolmaster, published during 1875, and devoted to the educational 
interests of Southern California, has not appeared at the Bureau of Education since 
that year, and whether it still pursues its useful work is thus unknown. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Respecting the 14 public high schools in this State there is yet no approximation to 
a full return, except through the State reports which come every second year. For 
1876 the only returns are from San José, where were 34 high school pupils under 2 
teachers; from Oakland, where 8 teachers instructed 135 pupils; and from San Fran- 
cisco, where 12 male and 17 female teachers had under their charge, in a high-school 
for boys and one for girls, an average of 646 pupils out of a total enrolment of 756. 
The enrolment in the remaining 11 high schools for 1875-76 is given by Mr. Swett as 
472, at page 232 of his history, besides 1,800 pupils in first grade schools, pursuing an 
advanced or partial high school course. The course in the San Francisco schools is of 
3 years, and is meant to prepare for either the ordinary business of life or for the classes 
of the university. Tae cla3sical course, looking to this latter end, embraces, besides a 
good range of English studies, Cornelius Nepos, 6 orations of Cicero, the Eclogues of 
Virgil and 6 books of the Aineid, 3 books of Xenophon’s Anabasis, and 2 of Homer’s 
Iliad. The graduates from these two schools in 1876 were 112, of whom 8 were from 
the classical course.—(City reports for 1876.) 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. - 


In 2 schools for boys, 8 schools for girls, and 8 others for both sexes, outside of the 
public school system, there have been reported to this Bureau 2,590 pupils, under 142 
teachers. Of these, 248 are in classical studies, 519 in modern languages, 41 preparing 
for a classical course in college and 22 for a scientific course. Drawing 1s taught in 
16 of these schools, vocal music in 16, and instrumental music in 13. Chemical labo- 
ratories are reported by only 2, philosophical apparatus by only 2, and libraries of 40 
to 3,009 volumes by 13, the aggregate number of volumes reaching 10,330. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


Five schools professedly of this class—1, however, a military academy, 1 a public 
high school, and 2 chartered as colleges — make return of 34 teachers and 427 pupils, of 
whom only 18 are specifically reported to be preparing for a classical collegiate course 
and 40 for a scientific course. The so-called colleges appear to be the lowest in the 
scale here, one having “no course yet fixed ;” the other, few pupils beyond ‘a juve- 
nile department, to which pupils are admitted as soon as they are able to read.” The 
fall course in one of the 4 with fixed courses is 3 years, in 2 is 4 years, and in the rea- 
maining one, 6. Only 2 possess any apparatus for chemical experiments, and as many 
some means for gymnastic exercise, while 3 report apparatus for illustration of natu- 
ral philosophy. All have libraries of 158 to 2,500 volumes, the whole number of vol- 
umes being 5,558. 

Returns from 14 colleges with preparatory departments show in these 18 instructors, 
exclusive of professors, and 809 pupils, 123 of these being in preparation for a clas- 
sical collegiate and 209 for a’scientitic course. Total of preparatory teachers, 52; of 
preparatory students, 1,236; preparing for collegiate classical course, 141; for a scien- 
tifis course, 249.—(Returns to Bureau of Education, 1876.) 


BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


The Sacramento and San José business colleges return, for the year covered by this 
report, 8 instructors and 219 stndents, 10 of whom were in phonogyraphy, 41 in teleg- 
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raphy, 9 in German, 14 in French, and 7 in Spanish. Heald’s, in San Francisco, re- 
ports only through its publications, which show 15 instructors, but give no indication 
of the number beyond the fact that increase of these has compelled a large increase of 
accommodations. In all the three there appear to be ample opportunities for securing 
a good business training, including commercial law and forms, arithmetic, penmanship, 
and the languages and occupations above indicated.—(Returns to Bureau of Educa- 


tion for 1876.) 
SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


History.— Provision for the endowment of a State university out of the proceeds of the 
congressional land grant for that purpose was made in the first constitution of the State, 
in 1849. It was not, however, until 1868 that a bill passed the legislature for the estab- 
lishment of such a university, with which was to be connected an agricultural college, a 
bill for organizing which had passed two years before. September 23, 1869, the univer- 
sity commenced its sessions in the buildings of the College of California, at Oakland, with 
an attendance of about 50 students and a faculty of 9 professors. The College of Cali- 
fornia soon transferred to it extensive grounds at Berkeley, opposite San Francisco, 
and on this site the university buildings were erected out of an appropriation of $300,000 
made in 1870 by the legislature. On the completion of these buildings, in 1873, the 
faculty and students were established in them, the work of beautifying and improving 
being left to go forward as means for it should be supplied. 

From the first the institution was made free and was opened to young women as 
well as to young men. 

In November, 1868, Gen. George B. McClellan had been elected president, and, on his 
declining, Prof. John Le Conte was asked by the regents to act as president pro tempore. 
He served as such till 1870, when Henry Durant, esq., who had been active in efforts 
to establish the university and secure to it the transfer of its present site, was chosen 
to preside. In 1872 he resigned, and was succeeded by Prof. D. C. Gilman, of Yale 
College. After a highly successful administration, he resigned, in March, 1875, to ac- 
cept the presidency of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and was succeeded 
by Prof. John Le Conte.—(Swett’s History, pp. 165, 166.) 

The students at Berkeley are not only enrolled in separate colleges, but in each 
college they may enter in regular or special courses, the regular leading to a thorough 
and systematic education, the special to proficiency in a single branch or a few correl- 
ative branches. The colleges of the university are 7: of letters, of agriculture, of 
mechanics, of mining, of engineering, of chemistry, and of medicine. The California 
College of Pharmacy has been affiliated with the university, retaining its own organ- 
ization. The college of letters, the first mentioned, has two courses, a classical and a 
literary, the qualifications for entrance on the former being up to the highest require- 
ments of the best colleges; those for the latter, somewhat beyond the requirements for 
entering the college of science. Candidates for advanced standing, in addition to the 
preparatory studies, are examined in those already pursued by the classes they propose 
to enter. 

Young ladies have the same opportunities for study as young men, and the number 
availing themselves of these opportunities has increased with almost uniform steadi- 
ness from the beginning, 45 being found on the register for the current year. 

The apparatus for illustration of the studies pursued appears, from the account given 
of it, to be unusually complete for so young an institution, and is receiving continual 
additions. The collections in the museums of archeology, ethnology, zodlogy, botany, 
geology, and mineralogy are also quite considerable and on the increase; while in the 
engineering department, besides a valuable collection of surveying instruments, is an 
excellent assortment of models in wood of the various bonds of masonry and of dif- 
ferent walls, arches, gateways, &c., recently received from Shroder, of Darmstadt. 
These are supplemented from the same source by a large number of models of joists 
and fastenings in carpentry and framework. By the munificence of Mr. James Lick, 
provision has been made, too, for the erection and equipment of a first class observatory, 
($700,000 being devoted to this purpose,) which, when completed, is to be turned over 
to the regents of the university.—(Register of the university for 1876~77.) 


OTHER COLLEGES. 


College of St. Augustine, Benicia, (Protestant Episcopal,) is under the special care 
of the bishop of Northern California, with 11 assistants, and aims to give a thorough 
physical, mental, and religious training to the young men who enter it. As one means 
toward the first, a system of military drill has been connected with the daily duties.— 
(Catalogue for 1874-75 and notice for 1876 in Protestant Episcopal Almanac.) 

franciscan College, Santa Barbara, (conducted by the fathers of the order of St. Fran- 
cis,) has for its object to give a good English, mathematical, classical, and philosoph- 
icai education at the lowest possible cost, which is put at $215 per session, music, French, 
and German being extra.—(Advertisement in Sadlier’s Directory for 1877.) 
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Hesperian College, Woodland, (Christian,) for both sexes, has classical and scientific 
courses and no preparatory department.—(Return for 1876.) 

Pacific Methodist College, Sauta Rosa, both sexes. Candidates for a degree have the 
choice of four courses of study, the regular classical and scientific, and two svecial 
courses for women leading to the degrees of ‘ mistress of arts” and “ mistress of sci- 
ence.” Those women who choose to do so, however, can pursue the regular classical 
and scientific courses and receive the usual degrees. There is also a department in 
pedagogics for those who wish to become teachers, and a commercial course designed 

to prepare for a mercantile life—(Catalogue for 1875-76.) 
’ Pierce Christian College, Colusa County, opened in 1874 by the Christian Church at 
College City from means left by Andrew Pierce. Both sexes are admitted. Primary, 
preparatory, and collegiate departments have been organized. Music, painting, and 
the modern languages are optional studies.—(Catalogue 1375-76. ) 

St. Ignatius College, San Francisco, conducted also by the Jesuit fathers. Incorpo- 
rated and empowered to confer academic degrees in 1859. The course of study em- 
braces the Greek, Latin, and English languages, poetry, rhetoric, elocution, history, 
geography, arithmetic, book-keeping, penmanship, mathematics, chemistry, and men- 
tal, moral, and natural philosophy. French and Spanish are optional studies.—(Cata- 
logue 1875-76.) 

St. Mary’s College, San Francisco, conducted by the Christian Brothers. The stud- 
ies are divided into two courses, collegiate and commercial. The usual academic de- 
grees are conferred. The Brothers are trained to the work of education, this being the 
sole object of their society. They live in the same house, sit at the same table, preside 
at the recreations, and, as far as possible, form a family circle with the students, in 
order the more easily to gain their confidence and the more successfully to direct their 
studies. —(Catalogue, 1875-76.) ‘ 

Santa Clara College, Santa Clara, under the control of the Jesuit Fathers. For 
young men exclusively. There are preparatory and collegiate departments, the latter 
embracing classical and scientific courses. The college reports a full staft of profes- 
sors, a complete philosophical apparatus, a well supplied chemical laboratory, and an 
interesting museum of natural history. Practical lessons are given in telegraphy and 
photography.—(Catalogue 1875-76.) 

The Unwersity of the Pacific, Santa Clara, (Methodist Episcopal,) presents, as before, four 
courses: a preparatory, classical, Latin-scientifie and scientific, to all which young 
women, as well as young men, areadmitted. A special class in instrumental music also 
appears, while for those who wish to prepare for business there is a commercial depart- 
ment, in which are taught commercial calculations, book-keeping, banking, telegraphy, 
&c.—(Catalogue for 1874~’75.) 

Washington College, Washington, is, like the State university, designed for both sexes, 
and its curriculum is so arranged as to accord in its main features with the university 
course, thereby making admission to that institution more easy to those who may wish 
to enter any of its classes. Moraland religious training goes hand in hand with the intel- 
lectual; but that training is, as far as possible, conducted on the broad general princi- 
ples of Christianity, without reference to any sect or denomination. Honor is the 
central thought in the discipline, a sense of what is right, just, and trne being con- 
stantly appealed to. Physical training is also provided for.—(Catalogue for 1874-75.) 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Only one institntion claiming to be for superior instruction of young women exclu- 
sively reports itself from California for 1876, and that by circular alone. This is the 
Young Ladies’ Seminary of Benicia, near Mount Diablo, of the Coast Range. It pre- 
sents 10 instructors, but does not give the number or classification of its stndents. 
Vocal and instrumental music, drawing, painting in oil and water colors, French, and 
German are among the branches taught. 

In Washington College, Alameda County ; the University of the Pacific, Santa Clara ; 
Pierce Christian College, Colusa, and in the University of California, Berkeley, women, 
as has been said, are admitted to equal privileges with men in the college courses, and 
a number of female names appear upon their lists. In the Pacific Methodist College, 
Santa Rosa, a special course for young ladies is arranged, comprising 3 years, in which, 
besides the higher English studies, Latin, French, German, and Spanish are taught, 
at least one of these modern languages being required. Ladies who wish to do so can 
also pursue the regular classical and scientific course, having the same teachers, with 
the same modes of instruction, and receiving the usual degree of B. A.—(Catalogues of 
these colleges.) 
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Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 
SCIENTIFIC. 


The various scientific colleges of the university—as the colleges of agriculture, 
mechanics, mining, engineering, and chemistry —are designed to give their students a 
good introduction to the principles of modern science, together with special instruc- 
tion in the particular departments they may choose. The first two years in all these 
colleges include nearly the same studies. A solid foundation is laid in these years for 
all higher pursuits by the careful study of mathematics and the elements of chemistry, 
natural philosophy, &c., as well as of English, Freneh, andGerman. At the beginning 
of the third year the special subjects are made to predominate and general studies 
receive a subordinate degree of attention.—( Register of the university tor 1876~—’77.) 

Scientific studies are pursued also at the University of the Pacific, St. Ignatius 
College, Santa Clara College, and Washington Coilege.— (Catalogues of these colleges. ) 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Theological instruction is given in the Pacific Theological Seminary at Oakland, 
established in 1869 by the Congregational Church, and in the San Francisco Theolog- 
ical Seminary, San Francisco, organized in 1871 under Presbyterian influences. The 
course in each is 3 years. The Golden Gate Academy, associated with the former of 
these two, offers a partial preparatory training to those candidates for admission who 
have not the means or time for a collegiate course. The latter of the two received in 
1876 a bequest of $60,000 for the endowment of professorships. St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege, Benicia, was originally instituted with a view to the preparation of students for 
the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal communion; but whether it has any theo- 
logical classes in it does not appear. (Catalogues and reports to Bureau of Education.) 

Medical instruction is cared for by the college of medicine connected with the 
University of California, but located in San Francisco; by the Medical College of the 
Pacific, formerly connected with the University of the Pacific, but now a department 
of University College, San Francisco; and, as far as pharmaceutical training goes, 
by the California College of Pharmacy, in the same city. The return of the second of 
these gives its course as “two years of lectures, three of study.” The course of the 
other two appears, from the returns for 1875, to be 2 years. 

Legal training seems thus far to have no special school for guidance of it in the State, 
and probably is mainly confined at present to lawyers’ offices, except as far as it enters 
into the curricula of business colleges. 
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Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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* From Report of Commissioner of Education for 1875. 
a State appropriation for new building. b Apparatus. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE BLIND. 


There were, in 187576, in the State institution at Oakland, 82 deaf and dumb pupils 
under instruction, 50 of them being males and 32 females. All the branches of a 
common school education are pursued here, and to a limited number a university 
preparation is given. The natural history museum, philosophical cabinet, and library 
were burned in 1875, and have not yet been replaced. An appropriation of $36,000 
was made by the State for the erection of a building, and $36,000 were given for the 
support of this department and of that for the blind. 

The number of blind pupils was 31. The mechanical department has been suspended 
since the fire.—(Special reports to United States Bureau of Education, 1876.) 


SCHOOLS FOR THE CHINESE. 


Statistics of these are not as full as could be wished. ‘Tlie schools of the American 
Missionary Association (Congregational) numbered 10 during the month of September, 
1876, and had 19 teachers, with 498 scholars. The average attendance was 294. The 
changing character of the Chinese population and the fact that many who attend the 
schools are employed on river steamers, railways, &c., and can only come at intervals 
of leisure, sufficiently account for this small average attendance as compared with the 
enrolment. 

The Baptists employ a missionary for the Chinese in the State, and he reported in 
May, 1276, 7 missions and Sunday schools, attended by about 500 Chinamen, 200 lay 
helpers aiding in the instruction of these. No statistics of week day schools appear in 
the report as given in the Baptist Year Book for 1877. 

The statistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in possession of the Bureau, show 
147 Sunday schools of that denomination in the State, with 1,533 officers and teachers 
and 11,302 scholars, but do not state how many of the latter are Chinese, nor how 
many day schools and scholars belong to this people. 

The school of the Woman’s Union Mission to Chinese Women and Children in San 
Francisco is reported by the missionary to have contained 15 pupils in February, 
1876, and to have had 38 subsequently enrolled. The studies seem to have been 
mainly in English language and composition, with committing of moral and religious 
precepts, and in these directions considerable progress is said to have been made.— 
(Report for 1876.) : 
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EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ CONVEN TION, INSTITUTE, AND ASSOCIATION. 


In view of the advantages of teachers meeting with each other for social intercourse 
and educational discussions, Superintendent Hubbs called together the first State 
teachers’ convention, which was held in the city of San Francisco, December 26-28, 1854, 
Superintendent Hubbs presiding. About 100 appear to have been present, and several 
essays on the management of schools, on the free school system, on the Bible in the 
public schools, and on phonography and elocution in the same, gave a practical and 
useful character to the assemblage. A kindred meeting was held in August, 1856, at 
Benicia, Superintendent Hubbs again presiding; but, only 60 members being present, 
the convention system seems then and there to have met-its death. 

In 1861, however, a State teachers’ institute was organized, May 27, at San Francisco, 
under Superintendent Moulder, the mornings to be devoted to institute instruction for 
the improvement of the teachers in their school methods and school work, and the 
afternoons to free discussion. This met with considerably more success, partly from 
the better system fallen on, partly from liberal appropriation for it by the legislature, 
and successive sessions followed in successive years till 1671. This proved the last, not 
from failure of interest in iton the part of officers and teachers, but from failure of 
the legislature to make appropriation for securing lecturers. 

On the call of the State board of education, a number of teachers assembled at San 
José, June, 1875, and organized a State teachers’ association. What may come of this 
remains to be seen.—(Swett’s History, pp. 96-106.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Hon. Ezra S. Carr, State superintendent of public instruction, Sacramento; Mrs. E. 8. CARR, deputy 
superintendent, Sacramento. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


. Name. Office. Post-cflice. 
His Excellency William Irwin} Governor of the State and ex officio president. .--...-. Sacramento. 
Lilon, IOVAR VIS, (Ont ite aaa aA peaaee State superintendent of public instruction, secretary - Do. 
Hon. Henry N. Bolander -...-... Superintendent of San Francisco County schools...--. San Francisco. 
eve wat. bo luynch ..2..5..-- Superintendent of Alameda County schools --...-....- East Oakland. 
IEPPELOUSSEA 222-44 65<00en----- Superintendent of Santa Clara County schools........ Santa Clara. 
Sp Gh hy JONES Cook eceeecneece Superintendent of San Joaquin County schools. ..-... Stockton. 
MGs Wandis) seco eee ees ee Superintendent ot Sacramento County schools......-. Sacramento. 
/Ng 1p GIGS epee eeeeeete Superintendent of Sonoma County schools..-..-...---. Santa Rosa. 
@harless oH. Allen... .---5--.--- Principal of the State Normal School ...........-..--. San José. 
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[Term expires Monday, March 4, 1878.] 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS—Continued. 
Se 


County. Superintendent. Post-office. 
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COLORADO. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


| reer ee 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. | 


Children of school age, (5-21 in 1874~'75, | *23,275 | *21,962 |.......2.. 1,313 
6-21 in 1875-76.) 

Number enrolled in schoole...........=.-25 112, 758 14, 364 1, 600} Waeeereere 

Average attendance....-. Ae Regs or 0, CAEL seer oie Wee os 2 oe | eee 


TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 


MRE ACHETSICMMPIO VCO ...c0 caswes woencs gece *377 *401 24)... 2ae eee 
Pwetaee saluty Of MAlCS....... sess cccees $50 CON pares aoe |. eee 
Average salary of females .........--..--- 48 ot ae ee Ae? 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS. 


Number of school districts...............- 329 341 jE '| (ee Seer 
mmmioer Of SCHOOIS «22206 voccesbecece = wen: DBO MN cc ses Soe Shee eee ee heer a 
Number of school-houses ....--- ..--..---. 172 217 ADMD 2 seh Glee 
Average duration of school in days.......- 116 100 | .2ee eee ~l6 
SCHOOL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Receipts from county and district tax..... $240,719 | $197,461 |...... 2... $43, 258 
Receipts from bonds, penalties, &c......-- 6, 460 32,426 | $25, 9661-22. eee 
Receipts from other sources ....-.-...---- 7, 000 40, 969 oo, 469M gee 
shotal receipts sss2<2s2s sce asses. ee 254, 679 | 270, 856 16, Vaal eee 
Expenditure for sites, buildings, and fur- 76, 215 67,180 | 222. | 9, 035 
niture. 
Expenditure for salaries of teachers and | {110,283 | 187,345 27, DOJ Rs cee wee 
superintendents. 
Expenditure for fuel, rent, repairs, &c...- 31,815 28, (74 eon ee 3, 041 
Moileexpenditure ..:..0 222452255. 218,313 | 233,299] 14,986 | {teed 


* For the proportion of the sexes among scholars and teachers, see Table I, at the end of this volume. 
7 In the enrolment for 1874-75 are included 926 in private and church schoois. 
+$7,500 for salaries of superintendents in 1674-75, 


(From reports of Hon. Horace M. Hale, superintendent of instruction, for the years 
1674~75 and 1875~76.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


School laws of Colorado to 1876; constitution of that year; reports of territorial 
superintendents, and a paper on the succession of these, from Hon. Joseph C. Shat- 
tuck. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTION. 


Lying in the line of the great migration toward the western coast, Colorado, by her 
splendid scenery, rich river valleys, and salubrious air, early attracted to her many of 
the passing emigrants. The subsequent development of mining wealth among its 
mountains brought in an active and energetic population, who, although often rest- 
less as to residence, put their whole soul into whatever work they undertook. By 
1860 there were enough inhabitants to encourage territorial organization, which was 
-effected in 1861. The first territorial legislative assembly, convened in the autumn of 
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that year, passed, with commendable promptness, a good school law, approved Noveme 
ber 7, providing for a territorial superintendent of common schools, county superintend- 
ents, and boards of three directors for each school district, with the usual duties of 
such officers. The next year a further act was passed (approved August 15, 1862) 
making provision for the creation of a school fund by setting apart for that purpose 
claim 3 in every metallic lode discovered. The foundations of a school system were 
thus well laid at the beginning, county and district tax levies, fines, and funds arising 
from the sale of lost goods and estrays being relied on for its immediate support. 

On February 10, 1865; January 23 and February 9, 1866; January 10, 1867; January 
10, 1868; February 11, 1870; January 9, 1872; February 8, of the same year, and Feb-’ 
ruary 11, 1876, modifications of the provisions of these earliest laws were made and 
some additicnal enactments added; but the essential features of the excellent system 
first introduced were left unchanged, territorial, county, and district supervision of 
schools being provided for in all. 

On the Ist of July, 1876, a constitution, on the basis of which tbe Territory was to 
become a State, was adopted by the people. This provided for a State board of educa- 
' tion, State superintendent of public instruction, county superintendents, boards of 
education of school districts, (to consist of three or more directors, elected by the voters 
of the district,) and a uniform system of free public schools, open to all residents 
between 6 and 21 years of age, without distinction of race or color. Permission was 
given the general assembly to require by law that every child of sufficient mental and 
physical ability should attend the public school for a period of three years, unless edu- 
cated by other means; but the power to make grants in aid of any sectarian schools or 
te prescribe text books for the common schools was explicitly withheld. 

The university at Boulder, the agricultural college at Fort Collins, the school of 
mines at Golden, and the institute for the education of mutes at Colorado Springs 
were, on the adoption of the constitution, to become institutions of the State, with a 
management subject to its control; the management for the university being prescribed 
beforehand, and to consist of a board of regents of six members elected by the people, 
two of the six to be changed each year. 

The school law of February 11, 1¢76, will doubtless be modified at the first meeting 
of the State legislature, to meet the new elements thus introduced into tre school 
system. 

ADMINISTRATION. 


Under the act of 1861, Mr. William J. Custice was appointed superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction November 7 in that year, and held the office till November 138, 1¢63, when 
he was succeeded by Mr. William S. Walker. Mr. Walker’s incumbency continued till 
the approval of the act of February 10, 1865, when Mr. A. W. Atkins, then territorial 
treasurer, became, by the terms of the new law, ex officio superintendent of instruction 
for the Territory. He was succeeded, January, 1866, by Mr. John Wanless, and he, 
January, 1867, by Mr. Columbus Nuckolls. Under Mr. Nuckolls the records show that 
the business of the superintendency was done mostly by deputies; during the first and 
greater portion of the time, by Capt. E. L. Berthoud; during the latter portion, by Mr. 
W. J. Martin. 

Under the act of February 11, 1870, which restored the superintendency as a separate 
office, Mr. W. C. Lothrop was appointed superintendent of public instruction soon after 
the passage of the act, and continued in office till July 24, 1873, when he resigned, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Horace M. Hale. Mr. Hale, after a vigorous administration of 
three years, passed out cf office November 13, 1876, yielding to Mr. Joseph C. Shattuck, 
who, under the constitution of that year, subject to which Colorado was admitted as a 
State, had been chosen to succeed him. ; 

Mr. Shattuck says that the various acts of the territorial legislature with reference 
to schools seem to have well answered the wants of the people at the time of their 
passage, till the legislature of 1876, the last before the admission of the Territory into 
the Union as a State, passed the bill, prepared mainly by Mr. Hale, which constitutes 
the present school law, except as it may be modified by the provisions of the coustitu- 
tion or by any act of the legislature of 1876-77. It provides for State and county 
superintendents of public instruction, both now to be elected by the people for 
terms of two years each ; for boards of directors of school districts, also elected by the 
people; for joint school districts, to be formed from territory belonging to two or more 
contiguous counties; for union high schools, to be established by the school boards of 
two or more contiguous school districts, and to be free to all children in the county 
who are qualified for admission, and whose districts contribute toits support; and for 
the employment of only duly licensed teachers. One excellent feature of the law is 
the requirement that to be eligible to the office of county superintendent persons must 
possess a diploma from a university, college, or normal school, or a State or county 
certificate indicative of full qualification for the post, as well as a good moral charac- 
ter. The latter requirement is not unusual; it would be well for the schools if the 
former one were much more common. 
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ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
INCREASE IN THE VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY AND OF TEACHERS. 


A generally prosperous condition of school interests in the State is indicated by the 
following facts, showing an increase in the value of school property and also in that of 
school teachers. The superintendent remarks: 

“The value of school property has been materially increased by the erection of, and 
additions to, school-houses. The southern portion of the State has contributed largely 
to this end, Pueblo by the erection of a $20,000 building, Del Norte by an $8,000 build- 
ing, and other districts by smaller ones. Very many of the rural districts throughout 
the State have built school-houses commensurate with their wants, and many of the old 
houses have been furnished with charts, maps, globes, dictionaries, &c., to an extent 
far exceeding that of any former year. 

“ As being more important than the foregoing, it is gratifying to be able to state 
that the standard of qualification in teachers has been raised. In several instances 
inferior and mediocre teachers have given place to their betters, and this without 
materially increasing expenses.”—( Report of Superintendent Hale, 1876, p. 5.) 


KINDERGARTEN. 


A Kindergarten is kept in Denver by Emma C. Barrett, with an attendance of 8 
pupils between 3 and 7 years of age. It was established in January, 1877. The city 
superintendent of schools, Mr. Gove, it is stated, is greatly in favor of the introduction 
of these schools into the public school system.—(Return to Bureau of Education.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
DENVER. 


School oficers.—These are a board of education of 6 members elected for terms of two 
years, 3 retiring each year, and a city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics—The number of pupils of school age is 2,995; number enrolled in school, 
1,988; average daily attendance, 1,209; average number belonging, 1,290. Expendi- 
ture per capita of pupils enrolled, $16.70; of average daily attendance, ; 27.75; total 
expenditures for school purposes, $62,518.95 ; receipts, $66,432.79. In comparing the 
statistics of the present year with those of the one preceding, it appears that the 
increase in the number of pupils, 219 in enrolment and 80 in average attendance, is 
chiefly confined to the higher grades, from which fact much encouragement is drawn, 
as showing that the schools are growing more effective in holding older pupils. 

Remarks.—The schools are divided into 9 grades, reaching from primary to high. 
The grade lines are fixed and positive, but the time required for the work is in no way 
limited; thus is avoided that great objection to graded schools, that their system is 
a rigid, cast-iron one, assigning to pupils of various degrees of ability the same amount 
of work in the same time. 

The curriculum of the high school is claimed to be equivalent to that of the best 
eastern schools of the same grade. There are two courses of study, a general or En- 
glish course, and a classical. The average number of pupils belonging in 1875~76 was 
about 76. 

A beginning has been made toward furnishing professional instruction for the 
teachers of the city by the establishment in the high school of a normal training class 
composed of those pupils belonging to the two higher classes of that school who are 
tooking forward to teaching. 

The study of the German language is provided for in the public schools, all pupils 
who have advanced in English to the third reader being permitted but not compelled 
to pursue the study. 

Music, drawing, and penmanship receive special attention.—(Report for 1875~76 
of board of education, and of Aaron Gove, superintendent.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HiGH SCHOOLS. 


The school law of 1876 makes provision for union high schools, to be established 
whenever the school boards of two or more contiguous school districts shall deem it 
advisable. The concerns of such schools are to be under the direction of a committee 
of two persons elected at a joint meeting of the several boards interested, with the 
county superintendent as an ex officio additional member. For the first year or part of 
a year until the next regular apportionment of the county school fund, such high 
schools are to receive from each district uniting in them a share of the expenses pro- 
portioned to the number of pupils attendant from the district. Afterward each is to 
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be rated as a separate district, and to draw from the county fund its quota for attend- 
ance, the districts making up any deficit from their several funds, in proportion to the 
number of pupils from each attending in the school. 

Whether any such schools have been yet established, the report of the superintend- 
ent for 1875-76 could hardly show. We must wait till the issue of that for 1876-77 
for information on this head. 

Meanwhile, however, we have information from the Boulder County News of June 
16, 1876, that a high school class in the public school] of Boulder, which has existed for 
three years past with varying numbers, graduated, June 9, 3 female and 2 male 
students. This high school is intended to prepare for a collegiate course or for busi- 
ness pursuits. 

From district No. 1, Denver, we have also report of a high school with ‘a course 
equal to that of the best eastern schools of the same grade,” an enrolment of 104 pupils, 
and an average attendance of 74, under 3 teachers. It has a chemical laboratory and 
several pieces of physical apparatus, among these an electrical machine, a good gal- 
vanic battery, and an air pump. The beginning of a geological collection has been 
made. Monthly written examinations are required and public examinations are held 
at the close of each term. A class will graduate in 1877.—(Report of principal in 
report for district No. 1, Denver, for 1875~76.) 


OTHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Jarvis Hall, Golden, a Protestant Episcopal school for boys, reports, for 1876, a corps 
of 3 instructors and 16 pupils, 4 of them in preparation for a classical collegiate course 
and 2 for a scientific course, with the advantage of alibrary of 2,000 volumes, philo- 
sophical apparatus, and some means for physical exercise. Wolfe Hall, Denver, under 
the same church influences, returns 8 instructors and 62 pupils, 28 of these being in 
English studies only, 4 adding classical languages and 30 modern languages to the 
English course. Drawing and music are taught, the latter both vocal and instru- 
mental, and means are possessed for illustrating the instruction given in chemistry 
and natural philosophy. There is also a library of 300 volumes.—(Return to Bureau 
of Education, 1876.) 

From St. Mary’s Convent School, Denver, and from 2 other Roman Catholic 
schools for girls, St. Joseph’s, Trinidad, and Loretto, Pueblo, there are no statistics 
for the year. 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER. 


The act to establish this institution as a university for the future State was intro- 
duced in the territorial legislature by a member from Boulder County and passed in 
1862. Fifteen trustees were named to take charge of the interests of the school pro- 
vided for and take the necessary steps toward its establishment. But the act remained 
a dead letter on the statute book till the session of 1870, when 5 new trustees, living 
in the vicinity of the proposed site at Boulder, were added to the first 15. A meeting 
was then held, an organization effected, and a committee authorized to select a site on 
which to erect a building. A lot ‘of 40 acres in the neighborhood of Boulder was 
secured in 1871, and an additional one of 80 acres was given by Mr. Andrew Arnett. 
Efforts were then made to secure from the legislature of 1872 an appropriation for a 
building, but nothing was effected till 1874, when $15,000 were voted by the legislature 
on condition of a like amount being raised among the people. This having been ac- 
complished by May, 1875, the $50,000 thus secured were placed to the credit of the uni- 
versity, aud in April, 1876, the building provided for was completed on the plans of a 
good architect, with water and gas pipes, provision for drainage and sewerage, and 
fenced and planted grounds. A president has been since elected and the basis of a 
collegiate organization laid. | 

Under the constitution of 1876 the university becomes an institution of the State, 
under the control of a board of 6 regents elected by the people, and will have for its 
endowment the two townships of land given by the United States to each new State 
for such an institution. 

OTHER COLLEGES. 


From Colorado College, (Congregational,) at Colorado Springs, no statistics for 1876 
have been received. A letter from a professor states that in the absence of the presi- 
dent he is unable to furnish these, the college then being in a transition, from which 
it was hoped that it would emerge with more perfect appliances and organization. 

_Respecting Evans University, Evans, (Presbyterian,) there is a similar lack of informa- 
tion. At the time of the last report, in 1875, it had 20 male and 15 female students in 
its preparatory department, but none in collegiate classes.—(See Report of Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1875, pp. 474 and 727.) 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Of the State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Governor Routt, in his message for 1876, 
says: ‘‘ This college was established by an act of the legislative assembly, February 
11, 1870. The report of the secretary of the board of trustees shows that its affairs 
have been successfully managed. The property of the college, consisting of 240 acres 
of land, lying in a beautiful plateau within 14 miles of Fort Collins, has been im- 
proved by the erection of a substantial brick building, the construction of irrigating 
canals, and the planting of trees. Its present value is about $5,000; and it is free from 
debt, with an unexpended balance of $457.” 

The School of Mines, Golden, as decided by the last legislature, is to be a free school 
of science for the youth of the new State. It is at present in a flourishing condition, 
but the smallness of the fand that has been heretofore appropriated prevents the ade- 
quate remuneration of the additional teachers imperatively required. The course of 
study includes chemistry, (theoretical and practical,) blowpipe analysis and assaying, 
mineralogy, drawing, civil and mining engineering, metallurgy, and geology. Ample 
provision is made for field work and for visiting mines and works for the treatment of 
ores. Telegrapby is also taught, but by a volunteer instructor, who is not controlled 
by the board; he uses his own instruments and receives for compensation whatever 
fees his pupils may be willing to give. A meteorological register is strictly kept under 
the rules and directions of the Chief Signal Officer of the United States Army, and is 
sent monthly to the Signal Office at Washington. 

Six students were engaged in the studies of the school during the first term of 1876, 
while 20 attended the lectures, for which rooins had been prepared, new and com- 
plete apparatus and chemicals ordered, and text books purchased.—(Report of presi- 
dent to governor and of secretary to trustees, October 20, 1876.) 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Matthews’ Hall, Golden, organized in 1870 for the training of students for the ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, has been closed for the present from deficiency of 
means for its support. 

No institutions for medical or legal training appear to have been yet established in 
the new State. 


Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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* From Report of Commissioner of Education for 1875. 
aNot yet fully organized. b Apparatus. cState appropriation. d Closed temporarily. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


DEAF-MUTE INSTITUTE. 


In January, 1876, the institution took formal possession of the new building erected 
on grounds donated by the Colorado Springs Company. This building has been con- 
structed with a view to comfort and economy, and answers for the present the pur- 
poses for which it was designed, although it is intended to erect as soon as possible an 
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additional building, separate from the main building, for school rooms, printing office, 
library, and office tor the meetings of the trustees. 

The health and deportment of the pupils have been excellent. A marked improve- 
ment has been made by the girls in their work. Those who entered the school the 
previous year unable and sometimes unwilling to take a stitch learned to use a needle 
well in all plain sewing. The boys have continued to work in the printing office in 
the preparation of the index, their interest in the work remaining as great as formerly 
and their success in it good, notwithstanding the existence of serious obstacies, such 
as an injured press, inadequate to the work, and damaged type. 

The number of pupils in attendance was 20, of whom 11 were boys and 9 girls. 
The branches of study pursued are language lessons, penmanship, English grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, United States history, Scripture lessons, and drawing.—( Report 
of President Steward and matron of the institute, 1876, pp.1-14. Included in gov- 
ernor’s message, 1876.) - 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN COLORADO. 


Hon. JosepuH C. SHATTUCK, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Denver. 
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- CONNECTICUT. 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


Children between 4 and 16, January, 1875. 

melolars registered in winter.--........... 

Scholars registered in summer 

Number who were over 16 ..--..---.------ 

Different scholars in public schools....-.. 

Scholars in other than public schools-.... 

Number in schools of all kinds -.-.-.-.--. 

Children between 4 and 16 in no school... 

Average attendance at public schools in 
winter, 

Average attendance at public schocls in 
summer. 

Per cent. of number registered to number 
enumerated. 

Per cent. in schools of all kinds...-.--..-. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHERS’ PAY. 


Teachers in winter: males, 721; females, 
LG. 

Teachers in summer : males, 272; females, 
2,324, 

Teachers continued in the same school.... 

Teachers who never taught before........ 

Average monthly wages of male teachers.. 

Ayerage monthly wages of female teachers. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS. 


School districts in the State 
Clie: Sele rn 
Departments in public schools......----.- 
Schools with two departments........-... 
Schools with more than two..........---. 
Whole number of graded schools. ....-.-- 
Departments in graded schools......-.--.. 
New school-houses built in the year. .-...-.. 
School-houses in good condition. ....-.--.-- 
School-houses in fair condition........--.- 
School-houses in poor condition .....- Roe 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Income from interest of State school fund. 


come irom State tax.....-.--..2.<..e.- 
Income from town deposit fund .......-.. 
income from loral funds..-...-----...-... 
ieome tom LOWH tax ..-....+..-2-.¢----: 
imeame irom district tax.....-....-...<--. 
Income from voluntary contributions.-.--. 
Income from other sources...--...--.----- 

Dial WCOMGs ees woce eee 
Expenditure for teachers’ wages .....-.--- 
Expenditure for fuel and incidentals ...... 
Expenditure for new school-houses.......- 


Expenditure for repairs of school buildings. 

Expenditure for school libraries and appa- 
ratus. 

Expenditure for other school purposes. .... 


@otal expenditures...2. 2545 «ose eo ae 


1, 592, 858 11 


1, 057, 242 19 


134, 976 
98, 402 
88, 595 

4, 424 

119, 489 

9, 145 

128, 634 
12, 970 
71, 935 


€5, 251 
88. 53 
95. 30 


2, 631 


£148, 220 60 
202,119 00 
46,534 97 
15,614 79 
668, 167 13 
463,775 19 
6,881 26 
41,545 17 


140, 130 42 
135, 185 46 
97,544 46 

8,262 15 


134,269 17 


1, 552, 583 85 


Increase. 


sseseeee ce weae 


1, 827 00 


35,528 12 
13,075 41 
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Decrease. 


vee esce per eeee 


neeceeseeceee 
coee pee eceseca 


~eee @eee woansn 
sertrecreseeeee 


w3we5eeee seeecer 


159, 092 65 
16, 319 37 


18,774 96 


Se ee 


144,990 12 


(From report of Hon. Birdsey G. Northrop, secretary of the State board of education, 


for year ending August 31, 1875.) 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
AUTHORITIES. 


Sketch prepared by Rev. J. G. Baird, clerk of the Connecticut board of education, 
for the State report of 1876; sketch preceding the school laws of 1872, and Barnard’s 
History of the Legislation of Connecticut Respecting Common Schools down to 1838; 
Mr. Baird’s paper being mainly followed. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS. 


The public school system of Connecticut is an outgrowth from schoo!s established by 
the first English settlers in the two colonies of New Haven in the western and Con- 
necticut in the eastern portion of the Siate, each town at first providing independently 
for the education of its children. 

The first general law respecting schools was passed in 1650 for the eastern portion of 
the State and extended over the whole in 1665. It was substantially a copy of the 
Massachusetts law of 1647, requiring every town of 50 householders to appoint a school- 
master to teach all children who should resort to him to write and read, and every 
town of 100 householders to “set up a grammar school,” with a master competent to 
fit youths for the university. In the revision of the school law in 1671-’72 the latter 
requirement was altered to one for a grammar school in every county town “ for the 
use of the county,” there being at that time four counties. The length of the school 
session was at first left undetermined, but in 1677 it was fixed at a minimum of 9 
months, and in 1690 at a minimum of 6. In 1678 there was another modification of 
the law for schools, reducing from 50 to 30 the number of householders who should 
maintain a school in any town. In 1690 the general court ordered that the grammar 
schools in Hartford and New Haven should be of a higher grade and be made free. 

The first year of the following century was the beginning of a new era, the “ colie- 
giate school,” which afterward became Yale College, having at that time its founda- 
tions laid, and the laws relating to the schools in general receiving a complete revision. 
By this revised code, printed in 1702, a tax, instead of an uncertain volantary payment, 
was to be levied in each town for the maintenance of its school; and towns with 70 
householders were required to keep theirs open for 11 months; those with a smaller 
number, for 6 months. The grammar schools in each of the four “ head county towns” 
were to be continued, two of them to be free, while for the “collegiate school” an an- 
nual appropriation of £120 was provided. Provision was also made for committing 
stubborn and rebellious children to a house of correction. This law of 1702 speaks of 
“committees for schools” as already existing in some of the towns—the first mention 
of such school officers. Where there were none the selectmen of the town acted as 
a school committee. In 1750 the law expressly provided for the appointment of such 
committees. 

Tn 1712 it was enacted that all the parishes should be provided with funds for main- 
taining schools within their own limits, and in 1717 the obligation imposed on towns 
of 70 families to maintain a school for 11 months was extended to the parishes with 
that number; those with less than 70 to maintain one for 6 months. The majority of 
householders in any parish were also authorized to levy taxes for the support of the 
school. This was the beginning of a change from the town to the parish system. At 
first the parishes were only subdivisions of the towns, but in 1750 they became prac- 
tically coordinate with towns, and at last, in 1798, they, as school societies, supplanted 
the towns in school affairs. Districts were first recognized in 1794 in a law allowing 
them to levy taxes to build a school-house, locate the same, and appoint a collector; 
but they were not fully endowed as bodies corporate till 1839. In 1856 the towns were 
restored to their original place in the school system. 


MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOLS. 


The funds for the support of public schools in Connecticut have been derived from 
taxes, tuition fees, or rate bills, and the income of invested funds. Taxation and tuition 
fees were resorted to from the first. In 1702 the law provided for a tax of 40 shillings 
on every £1,000 of taxable property. The Connecticut school fund began to yield an 
income for the support of schools in 1799, and in March, 1800, its dividends amounted to 
$23,651. From 1810 to 1825, under the excellent management of Hon. James Hillhouse, 
these dividends averaged $52,061. As this income gradually increased there was mani- 
fest a disinclination to levy taxes for maintaining schools, and in 1820 it was provided 
that “whenever in any year the interest arising from the school fund, and to be divided 
to the school society, shall exceed $69,000, the amount of such excess shall for said year 
so far diminish the sum appropriated from the avails of the State tax.” This excess 
was reached the next year, and from that time the income of the fund was apportioned 
to school societies and districts according to the number over 4 and under 16 in each. 
From 1820 to 1854 tuition or rate bills were practically the only source of school 
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revenue aside from the interest of funds. The law, however, usually made provision 
for paying at publie charge the rate bills of those unable to pay their own, so that no 
child needed to be excluded from school by the poverty of its parents. Rate bills were 
not finally abolished till 1868. The school tax, discontinued in 1821, was restored in 1854, 
in which year each town was required to raise annually, by taxation, a sum equal to 
1 cent on the dollar on its grand list, (as made up at that time,) for the support of 
schools. In 1866 and in 1868 this amount was increased, and in 1869 it was made 
enough, with the income of funds, to maintain school 30 weeks in every district, and 
in 1870 to maintain school at least 30 weeks in districts enumerating 24 children or 
more between 4 and 16 years of age, and in all other districts at least 24 weeks— 
which is the present law, though most towns do more than it requires. 


FUNDS. 


The funds set apart for school purposes are of several kinds, namely: Town and 
society funds derived in the earlier times from gifts by charitable individuals, or from’ 
excise moneys, but afterward in large part from the “ western lands,” so called, 4. e., the 
lands now forming the northwest corner of the State. The Connecticut school fund 
was originally derived from certain lands in Rhode Island, New York, and New Jersey, 
and all west of New Jersey between north latitude 41° and 42° 2’ to the Pacific Ocean, 
given in the charter of Connecticut by Charles II, King of England, in 1662. The title 
to a portion of these lands was confirmed by Congress in 1786. After several years of 
discussion a bill was passed by the general assembly in 1795, providing that the prin- 
cipal of the moneys that should be received from the sale of the lands west of Penn- 
sylvania should remain a perpetual fund, to be loaned on conditions to be fixed by law, 
and the interest to be appropriated to the support of schools in the several societies. 
A committee was at once appointed to dispose of the lands, and the following year they 
had been sold for the sum of $1,200,000, payable in five years, with interest after two 
years. The constitution of 1818 transferred the interest of the school fund from “the 
societies” to ‘the support and encouragement of common schools throughout the State, 
for the equal benefit of all the people.” In 1849, under the good care of Hon. Seth 
P. Beers, 1825-1849, the principal of the fund had inereased to $2,049,482.32, and the 
annual income from $72,418.30 to $133,336.50. Since that time the principal of the 
fund has varied little, and the annual income has been quite uniform. The rate of in- 
terest until 1872 was 6 per cent. It is now 7. : 

Since 1836 the Connecticut share of the United States surplus revenue fund, distrib- 
uted among the towns and called the “town deposit fund,” has come in to aid the 
State appropriation in connection with the school taxes of the towns. The amount of 
this distributed to the towns was $763,661, and the whole income from it is required to 
be appropriated to the support of schools. 


SUPERVISION. 


Schools had been maintained three-fourths of a century before any law existed pro- 
viding expressly for their supervision. In 1714, an act was passed “for the encourage- 
ment and better improvement of town schools,” requiring that the civil authority, 
together with the selectmen in every town, inspect the state of all schools in the town, : 
inquiring into the qualifications and diligence of the masters and the proficiency of 
the children. The office of school visitor was created in 1798, and has never been dis- 
continued. In 1856, when the school societies were abolished and their powers and duties 
transferred to the towns, it was enacted that boards of school visitors should be di- 
vided into three classes, one-third of the whole number to be chosen each year for the 
term of three years, a method of election which is still in force. In 1872, the princi- 
ple of minority representation was introduced by the provision that no person should 
vote for more than half or a bare majority of the whole number to be chosen. 

In 1838 was passed ‘‘An act for the better supervision of common schools,” creating 
a board of commissioners of common schools, consisting of the governor and school 
fund commissioner ex officio, and eight other persons, one from each county, appointed 
by the governor, with the advice and consevt of the senate. The board was authorized 
to appoint its own secretary, who was to be in fact, though not in name, the state 
superintendent of publie schools. The secretary chosen by the board was Henry 
Barnard, esq., of Hartford, who thus became the first State school superintendent of 
Connecticut. His labors gave to public schools a decided impulse upward, and his 
name will always be associated with education in the State. This board of commis- 
sioners was abolished in 1842. In 1845 the commissioner of the school fund was ap- 
pointed superintendent of common schools, and held the appointment till 1849. In 
that year the act establishing the State normal school provided that the principal of 
that school should be superintendent of common schools; but the attempt to connect the 
superintendency with another office limited its efficiency and did not prove satisfactory. 
In 1665 the State board of education was established, consisting of the governor and 
lieutenant-governor ex officio, and four other members, one from each congressional 
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district, chosen for a term of four years, one going out of office each year, but reéligi- 
ble to the same position. This board chooses its own secretary, who devotes his time 
to the duties appropriate to a State superintendent of public instruction. 


SUCCESSION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Mr. Baird, from whose Brief History of Public Education in Connecticut the pre 
ceding sketch has been mainly compiled, has kindly furnished the’ Bureau of Educa- 
tion with the following list of the gentiemen who, as secretary of the board of com- 
missioners for common schools, commissioner of the school fund, principals of the 
normal school, or secretaries of the State board of education, have acted ez officio as. 
stperintendents of the public schools: As secretary of the board, of commissioners, 
Henry Barnard, June 16, 1838, to May, 1842 ; interregnum of three years. As com- 
missioner of the school fund, Seth P. Beers, June 13, 1845, to September 6, 1849. As 
principals of the normal school, Henry Barnard, September 6, 1849, to January 1, 1855; 
John D. Philbrick, January 1, 1855, to January 5, 1857; David N. Camp, January 6, 
1857, to August 12, 1865. As secretaries of the board of education, Daniel C. Gilman, 
August 12, 1865, to January 1, 1867; Birdsey G. Northrop, January 1, 1867, to the pres- 


ent time. 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


GENERAL CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Respecting this, the board of education say in their report, (pp. 6, 7:) “ The returns 
for the last school year (1875) indicate that the public schools were conducted during 
the year with at least their nsual success. The total income for all school purposes 
was afew thousand dollars less than in the previous year, but the income for current 
expenses was increased—a satisfactory showing, considering the generally depressed 
condition of business affairs. A part of this increase was due to the greater dividend 
from the school fund, which added about $15,000 to the amount from the same source 
the previous year. 

In practising the needed frugality of expenditure, school officials generally applied 
retrenchment where it would do least harm. The amount paid to teachers was greater 
than ever before, but the sum expended for erecting and repairing school-houses was 
smaller than in any one of the eight previous years, and less than half as much as in 
1871 or 1872. When prosperity shall have returned to render productive the industry 
of the people, liberal expenditures for these purposes may be again expected. 


ATTENDANCE. 


“Tn the report of last year, the subject of irregular attendance was discussed at con- 
siderable length, and some suggestions were offered as to the causes and the remedies 
for this great evil. The returns now presented show a gratifying increase of regularity. 
This improvement is to be welcomed, not as the perfect attainment, but as the hopeful 
beginning of a change for the better. If there can be a continued advance in thesame 
direction from year to year, the time will soon come when the large sums paid for 
school expenses will yield results more nearly equal to the highest possibilities of the 
case.”—(Report of board of education, 1876, p. 7.) 

As respects the hindrance of attendance in the schools from unlawful employment 
of children under 14, the secretary of the board says, (page 134 of State report :) “As 
a general rule our manufacturers have shown a just and liberal spirit in this matter. 
At the present time the trouble is not with the large manufacturers, but with the far 
greater number who employ one, two, or more children in small establishments, in 
shops, stores, on the farm, or in the family.” To rectify this matter the agent employed 
by the board to attend to it has had copies of the law for compulsory attendance of 
children aged from 8 to 14 distributed in a number of the towns, with notices from 
the school visitors and himself to parents who suffer children within these ages to be 
absent from school; and the result appears to have been fairly satisfactory.—(See re- 
port of agent, pp. 135-1389 of State report.) , 


KINDERGARTEN. 


A Kindergarten, with an attendance of 75 pupils, is kept by Miss H. W. Ferry, as- 
sisted by 4 other teachers, at Bridgeport. The school was established in 1872. Chil- 
dren between 4 and 11 years of age are admitted. The number of hours for school 
exercises is 44 each day for 5 days of the week. Another is kept in the same city 
by Miss J. Baldwin, but no statistics from it are at hand, nor are there any for the 
Kindergarten department of a school in New Haven, mentioned in report for 1875.— 
(Report to Bureau of Education, 1876.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


HARTFORD. 
Organization.—A board of 9 school visitors chosen for terms of three years each, one 
third going out each year. The officers of the board are a president, secretary, and 
acting school visitor, all chosen from their own number. 
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Statistics—Population of the city in 1870, according to United States census, 37,810; 
as now estimated, 45,000. Children of school age, (6-16,) 9,598; number of different 
scholars registered in public schools during the year, including 331 over the school age, 
7, 637; average attendance, 4,737; number in private and parochial schools, 1,337. 
Teachers in public schools, 151, of whom 27 were males and 124 females; average 
wages of male teachers, including principals, $142.75 a month ; of females, $44.45. Num- 
ber of schools, 16; of school rooms, 119. Receipts for public schools, $180,723 ; expendi- 
tures, $166,009. These statistics include those of the highschool, for which see “ Sec- 
ondary Instruction.” 

Notes—The schools are divided into primary, intermediate, grammar, and high 
school departments, the last having a partial endowment of its own, and being thus, 
to some extent, independent of the city system, though linked with it and used by it. 
There is also a special German department of 6 grades. Two evening schools were 
opened in the autumn of 1875, as in former years, and continued 16 weeks, with a total 
enrolment of 465 males and 117 females and an average evening attendance of 183.49. 
The branches taught in these evening schools were reading, spelling, writing, arith- 
metic, and United States history. The interest manifested is said to have exceeded 
that of any previous winter.—(Report of board of school visitors for 1875-76, through 
E. Rt. Hunt, acting school visitor.) 


NEW HAVEN, 


Organization.—A board of education of 9 members, elected for terms of three years 
each, one-third going out each year. Officers of the board, a president chosen from 
its own number, and a superintendent and secretary from without. 

Statistics.—Population of the city in 1870, according to United States census, 49,621 ; 
present population, 57,136. Children between 4 and 16, enumerated January, 1876, 
12,586 5 registered in public schools, 10,738 ; average daily attendance, 7,041. Teachers 
emploved in public day schools, including one each for music and drawing,199; in 
evening schools, 12; total, 211. Average annual salary of these, $617. Receipts for 
public schools, $215,048; expenditures, $168,884. Cost of school property, $501,400. 
Number of children attending other than public schools, 1,535. 

Notes.—The number registered in public schools during the year added to the num- 
ber attending private and parochial schools seems to leave only 313 not in any school 
during the year. The census takers, however, found in January, 1876, no less than 
3,291 not then in any school. Truancy and needless absence from school are put down 
among the chief hindrances to effective education. 

One new school-house, with dress closets attached to each school room and with 
ample provision for heating and ventilation, has been built during the year, and one 
additional school room has been opened. 

The training school for preparation of new teachers, referred to in a preceding re- 
port, is still continued and forms an important source of supply for both temporary 
and permanent vacancies in the primary and intermediate departments. For high 
schools, see “Secondary Instraction.” 

Drawing is said to have made good progress and to be in a very satisfactory condi- 
tion, the facuity for free hand work being especially cultivated. 

The truant school on Whiting street has been kept up, but the rapid increase ot 
truancy, not only in the other schools but especially in this, shows that it does not ac- 
complish its intended work, the cases of truancy in this school itself being twofold 
greater than in 1874~’75 and seven times greater than four years ago. 

Two evening schools for young men were maintained as usual, but with a smaller. 
attendance than in former years. Two were also opened for young women, but the 
attendance was so small and irregular that they were not long continued.—(Report of 
Superintendent Ariel Parish for 1875-76.) 


MERIDEN. 


Officers.—A board of school visitors of 9 members, of whom 3 go out of office each 
year. 

Statistics —Number of children of school age, (5-15 years,) 3,405 ; number enrolled in 
public schools, 3,084; average attendance, 1,535; number of teachers, 44; average 
salary of male teachers per month, $124.23; of female teachers, $61.50. Amount ex- 
pended for public schools, including cost of new houses, etc., $48,581.93. 

' Remarks.—The public schools of the town were never before in so high a state of dis- 
cipline and general efficiency as at present, and perhaps in no other year have so rapid 
strides in literary advancement and scholastic attainments been noticeable. The at- 
tendance in the schools, according to the report of the truant officer, has been better 
than ever before, and, while there is still room for improvement, truancy has steadily 
decreased. 

There are about one thousand children in the Roman Catholic and private schools of 
the city.—(Report of board of education and Superintendent Henry E. Sawyer, 
1875-76.) 
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MIDDLETOWN. 


Officers of the school system.—A board of education of 9 members, elected for terms of 
three years, one-third of the number retiring each year, and a city superintendent of 
schools. 

Statistics—Number of children of school age, (1875,) 1,326; number of pupils regis- 
tered during the year, 1,279; decrease from 1875, 47; average attendance, 643; de- 
crease, 25. Expenditures for public schools, $17,873; total for salaries of teachers, 

14,064. 

: Remarks, —With the general depression in business the schools have suffered a dimi- 
nution in the number enumerated the previous year, and, as a consequence, in the num- 
ber attending school. There has been a slight gain in regularity of attendance, but 
the recorded absences still amount to 48 half days, or nearly 5 weeks on an average to 
each scholar, while the cases of tardiness average nearly 4 to each pupil. Truancy ap- 
pears to be increasing a little. This and the often resultant evil of vagrancy cannot 
be adequately dealt with by the ordinary appliances of school discipline, and for their 
removal legal measures are recommended. 

The senior department of the schools seems to comprise al! the usual high school 
studies, and offers four courses, viz: English, Latin-English, commercial, and classical ; 
in all of these 25 pupils graduated during the year.—(Report of board of education, 
1876.) : . 

NEW LONDON. 


Oficers.—A board of education of 9 members, of whom 3 go out of office each year. 
The secretary serves as acting school visitor. 

Statistics—Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age, 2,052; number of 
different pupils attending public day schools, 1,784; average daily attendance, 1,216; 
total attendance in day and evening schools, 2,070. Number attending private schools, 
45; number of school age not in any day school, 176. 

Remarks.—The enumeration of persons of school age and the number in attendance 
have decreased, but the proportion of pupils in the schools to the number enumerated 
is comparatively large and the average attendance has been scarcely ever equalled. 
The public schools possess in a very high degree the confidence of the community, aud 
very few children attend private schools. The introduction of music into the course 
has met with very flattering success. There are two high schools, one of which is for 
boys, the other for girls, with a total enrolment in both of 112 and an average attend- 
ance of 96. Two evening schools were also in operation, one for each sex, the enrol- 
ment in them being 184; average attendance, 120.—(Report of board of education, 
1875-’76.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The question of “a school for teachers,” to train them in the art of teaching, was 
discussed among the more advanced friends of education in the State sixty years ago, 
put the act establishing the normal school was not passed till 1849. The school was 
opened May 13, 1850, and was under the care of a board of trustees, one from each 
county, until 1865, since which time it has been in charge of the board of education. 
In 1867 the funds for its support were withheld, and the school was closed for two 
years. Since it was reopened in 1869 it has been continually improving, and thus has 
been of increasing benefit to the State. Two classes are graduated each year, the 
number in the two being usually about 50, while the yearly attendance has generally 
been a little over 200. 

The board of education, in its report for 1875-76, says of this school that it continues 
to serve effectively the object for which it was established, namely, to receive teachers 
already familiar with the ordinary studies and train them in the best method of teach- 
ing and conducting common schools, and that there is reason for rejoicing in the in- 
creasing number of pupils who continue a considerable time in the school and in the 
falling off of such as enter to remain for shorter periods. The whole number con- 
nected with the school during the year ended April 1, 1876, was 180. The number of 
73 iat) in June, 1875, was 28; in January, 1876, it was 15.—(Report 1875, pp. 7, 8, 

, 134, 
SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In his sketch of the school history of the State, published in the report for 1875, Mr. 
Baird says (pages 127 128) that the system of grammar schools for the several counties, 
established by the early laws, continued unchanged till 1798, these schools in their 
lower classes serving as town schools for their respective towns and in their higher 
ones aS grammar or high schools for the counties in which they lay. When schooi 
societies, about the above-named period, took the place of towns in school affairs, any 
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such society had authority, by a two-thirds vote, “to institute a school of higher order.” 
It was under this law that the first school society of Hartford instituted, in 1847, the 
high school in that town; but such action was exceptional, and society high schools 
were very few. In 1839 school districts were empowered to establish schools of dif- 
ferent grades. This power, taken from them a few years later, was restored in 1856, 
and is now widely employed, giving rise to many graded schools, whose highest de- 
partments are really, though not nominally, high schools. Towns also, since 1856, 
have had authority to maintain high schools, though few of them have done so. A 
part of the larger towns provide in some way what may be called high school instruc- 
tion, but in many towns of considerable population and wealth no such provision is 
made, and all education beyond that in the common branches is at private cost and 
must usually be obtained at a distance from home. 

The two principal high school departments of public schools are still those at Hart- 
ford and New Haven. The former has a capacity for seating in its 7 rooms 390 scholars 
and was overcrowded in 1876 with 451, its registration for the year reaching 580. It 
has a classical and English division, the studies of the former preparing for a classical 
course in college, those of the latter for a scientific course. It has a good library of 
reference, containing 2,100 volumes, about 100 having been added in the past year. It 
has also 24 geographical wall maps, 14 astronomical wall maps, 1 physiological charts, 
and a philosophical and chemical apparatus worth about $5,500. German and French, 
as well as Latin and Greek, are taught.—(Report for 1875~76.) 

The New Haven High School, also with 7 rooms, has a seating capacity of 379, has 
registered during the year past 437, and has had an average daily attendance of 272. 
Its course embraces classical and scientific studies preparing for any college or scien- 
tific school, while a commercial department enables such as wish to engage in business 
to prepare themselves for it by study of book-keeping, penmanship, commercial law, 
correspondence, and arithmetic in one year from completion of the course in the lower 
schools. The examination papers published in the report indicate thoroughness at 
every point, and the studies include Latin, Greek, French, German, and music, besides 
the higher English branches. There were 41 graduates in 1876, of whom 8 were males 
and 33 females.—(Report for 1875-76.) 


ACADEMIES AND KINDRED SCHOOLS. 


In 14 schools for boys, 11 for girls, and 16 for both sexes, outside of the public school 
system or only partially connected with it, there have been reported to this Bureau 
1,764 pupils, under 159 teachers. Of these pupils 1,436 are in English courses, 669 in 
classical, 260 in modern languages, 107 preparing for a classical course in college, and 
25 for a scientific course. Drawing (free hand or mechanical or both) is taught in 29 
of these schools, vocal music in 21, instrumental in 27. Chemical laboratories are 
reported by 6, philosophical apparatus by 14, and libraries of 25 to 2,073 volumes by 
16, the aggregate number of volumes being 12,653.—(Returns for 1876.) — 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Besides the above mentioned academies and high schools, 3 institutions especially 
aiming to prepare students for college report 16 instructors, 98 pupils preparing for a 
classica leourse in college and 12 for a scientific course, with 274 other students, but 
only 8 that have entered college from them within the year. Ail 3 report chemical 
laboratories, but only 2 philosophical apparatus. No one of the 3 has a gymnasium 
for physical exercise, but intellectual improvement is provided for by libraries of 400, 
1,200, and 3,000 volumes. All these schools have funds from endowments in addition to 
the revenue from tuition fees, the endowment fund of one, the Norwich Free Academy, 
reaching $125,000, and the income from this $10,000.—(Returns to Bureau of Educa- 
tion for 1876.) 

SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, (PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL.) 


This college has no law, medical, divinity, or other professional school connected 
with it, but simply aims to give a liberal education. Bya liberal education it explains 
that it means “A non-professional education, conducted without reference to any 
future particular profession, calling, or pursuit; but meant so to train the mental fac- 
ulties as to put them into the most efficient condition, and to qualify a student to enter 
with success upon the study of any of the professions.” Its course of study is similar 
to that pursued at Harvard, Yale, and other leading colleges, but somewhat more con- 
formed to that of Oxford and Cambridge. Its requirements for admission are of the 
highest. 

In addition to the studies of the regular course, the professors in the several depart- 
ments give an opportunity for more advanced work to such students as prove them- 
selves competent therefor, and courses of especial study have been marked out, for 
which arrangements are made. There is also provision for special students who wish 
to attend to certain lines of study without completion of the full collegiate course. 
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These, on finishing their studies, receive a certificate stating the studies pursued and 
the length of time that has been devoted to them; or, on completing the course pre- 
scribed for that purpose, may receive the degree of bachelor of science. This course 
includes all the subjects of the regular course, except the Greek, with special attention 
to differential and integral calculus, practical astronomy, natural history, mineralogy, 
and geology. 

Besides the regular studies of the college, a series of lectures, embracing history, the 
sciences, ancient and modern literature, and the laws of health, rans through every 
year.—(Advertisement of the college and catalogues for 1875~’76 and 1876-’77.) 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, (METHODIST EPISCOPAL.) 


The university presents to its undergraduate students the option of three regular 
courses of study, each extending through four years, the classical, scientific, and Latin- 
scientific courses. The classical course comprises that range of studies which is usually 
included in the college curriculum. The other two are designed to secure to those 
whose circumstances or tastes do not permit an extended study of the ancient lan- 
guages an opportunity to acquire a sound mental training and liberal culture, as well 
as a good preparation for advanced courses of scientific or technical study. In each of 
these courses all studies of the freshman year are required. In the scientific course all 
studies of the sophomore year are also required; but in the last two years of this course 
and the last three years of the classical and Latin-scientific course, only a part of the 
studies are required, the student being allowed to make up his quota of work by select- 
ing from a wide range of elective studies. Provision has also been made for special 
courses and for post graduate studies. 

The library numbers about 27,000 volumes, and there is a fund of $27,000, the inter- 
est of which is devoted to its increase; the reading room contains a choice selection 
of more than 100 American and foreign newspapers, magazines, and reviews. The 
chemical and astronomical apparatus are quite complete, the latter including a valua- 
ble refracting telescope; the museum of natural history is extensive, comprising 
departments of mineralogy, geology, botany, and zodlogy. 

Young women are admitted to equal privileges with young men.—(Catalogue for 
1876~77.) 

YALE COLLEGE, NEW HAVEN. 


The course of study comprises 4 departments, viz, theology, law, medicine, and 
philosophy and the arts. The last includes the undergraduate academical department, 
the under graduate section of the Sheffield Scientific School, the school of the fine arts, 
ane courses for post graduate instruction, each department having a distinct organiza-. 

ion. 

The most important step taken by the college in 1876 was the adoption of an optional 
system for the last two years of the under graduate academical course. The re- 
quired studies of those years are continued as heretofore, except that they are confined 
to the morning hours. The four afternoons of the week (Wednesday and Saturday 
remaining half holidays) are given up during those two years to recitations in optional 
studies. The optionals for the junior year are French, Greek, Latin, and mathematics ; 
for the senior year, German, Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, history, mathematics, astronomy, 
and miveralogy. 

At the request of a number of graduates living in the West, it has been determined 
to hold at Chicago an examination for admission to the college at the same time and 
with the same papers, used in the summer examination in New Haven. This, however, 
is regarded as only an experiment for the present year. 

The new chapel has been completed and was dedicated in June, 1876. In conse- 
quence of the urgent demand for lecture and recitation rooms, the old chapel is to be 
converted into these ; otherwise it would have been desirable to remove it, in view of 
its want of beauty and its being out of harmony with the present plan of disposing 
the buildings around a central space. 

The instruction in the schcol of the fine arts, occupying three years, has for its end 
the cultivation and promotion of the arts of design, viz, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, both in their artistic and esthetic aims, through practice and criticism. 
The aim is to provide thorough technical instruction in those branches and to furnish 
an acquaintance with all learning relating to the history, theory, and practice of art. 
No provision has yet been made for instruction in the departments of sculpture and 
architecture, but it is hoped that before long this will be provided. Departments of 
painting and drawing are in operaiion, the latter embracing drawing from the flat, 
from the antique, and from the living model, and studies in anatomy and in perspective 
including descriptive geometry. In addition to the technical discipline of the studios, 
a course of 41 lectures on projection, drawing and perspective, 12 lectures on the prin- 
ciples and practice of art, and 6 on form and proportion were given during the year. 
The school is open to both sexes, but no one is admitted under 15 years of age. 

The course of graduate instruction is intended for the benefit of graduates of this and 
other colleges, and for other persons of liberal education who are not less than 18 years 
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of age. They are received for longer or shorter periods, with or without reference to 
the attainment of a degree. Instruction is given partly by lectures, partly by recita- 
tions and by oral and written discussions, partly by directing courses of reading, and 
partly by work in the laboratories and with instruments. The degree of doctor of 
philosophy is conferred upon those who, having already taken a bachelor’s degree, 
implying a course of undergraduate study equivalent to that pursued in the academical 
department, spend not less than two years in assiduous and successful post graduate 
study. Itis not given, upon examination, to those whose studies are pursued elsewhere. 
The instruction includes political science, history, philosophy, English literature, 
philology, mathematical and physical science, and the fine arts. 

The degree of A. M. is conferred on bachelors of arts of this college of two years’ 
menue or upwards, who give evidence of having made satisfactory progress in liberal 
studies. 

The sum of $11,000 and upwards, derived partly from permanent charitable funds, is 
annually applied by the corporation to the relief of students who need pecuniary aid, 
especially of those preparing tor the Christian ministry. About 100 students thus have 
their tuition wholly or in part remitted.—(College catalogue, 1876~77, and special 
statement of the college, June 1, 1876.) 


® 
COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Three institutions claiming to be for superior instruction of young women report, 
for 1876, a total of 27 instructors and 254 students, 2 of the instructors and 40 of the 
students being in a preparatory department at Grove Hall, New Haven, and 50 in a 
collegiate department there. The remaining 164,in the Hartford Female Seminary 
and the Seminary of Notre Dame, Waterbury, are unclassified. 

None of these institutions is chartered and authorized to confer degrees. Their 
courses are from 4 to 8 years, the last probably including elementary instruction. In 
all the 3 are taught drawing, painting, vocal and instrumental music, and modern 
languages, as French, German, and Italian. Two report chemical laboratories; 1, 
some apparatus for philosophical instruction ; 1, a collection of objects in natural 
history; but none has art galleries, astronomical observatories, gymnasiums, or ap- 
paratus for physical exercise.—(Returns to Bureau of Education, 1876.) 


Statistics of a university and colleges, 1876. 
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*From Report of Commissioner of Education for 1875. 


SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


AGRICULTURAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 


The Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College is devoted to instruction and re- 
searches in the mathematical, physical, and natural sciences, with reference to the 
promotion and diffusion of science, and also to the preparation of young men for such 
pursuits as require especial proficiency in these departments of learning. Itis, in fact, 
the college of agriculture and the mechanic arts of the State. 

The instruction is intended and arranged for two classes of persons: college gradu- 
ates, and others who are qualified for advanced or special scientific study ; and under- 
graduates who desire a training chiefly mathematical and scientific, in part linguistic 
and literary, for higher scientific studies, or for other occupations to which such train- 
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ing is suited. The advanced course for graduates leads to the degree of bachelor of 
philosophy, doctor of philosophy, civil engineer, or dynamic engineer. Special stu- 
dents are also received who wish to study without reference to obtaining a degree. In 
the undergraduate department courses of study are arranged to suit the requirements 
of various classes of students. The first year’s work is the same for all; during the 
last two years the instruction is chiefly arranged in special courses. Those most dis- 
tinctly marked out arein chemistry, civil engineering, dynamic engineering, agricul- 
ture, natural history, studies preparatory to medical studies, to mining and metallurgy, 
and to other higher studies.—( Yale College catalogue, 1876-77.) 


THEOLOGICAL. 


The Theological department of Yale College (Congregational) offers a regular course of 
instruction lasting three years, and including, in addition to the regular theological 
curriculum, several courses of lectures and optional instruction in the German and 
Sanskrit languages. The conditions of admission are membership in some evangelical 
church or other satisfactory evidence of Christian character, and a liberal education 
at some college, or such other literary acquisitions as may be considered an equivalent 
preparation for theological studies. 

Students whose circumstances require it receive $100 a year from the income of 
scholarships and of other funds belonging to the department. Besides this, aid to the 
amount of $100 annually is afforded by the American Education Society to its benefici- 
aries. A graduate scholarship or fellowship, affording $700 for two years, has been 
established in the seminary as a memorial of the late Mrs. Aurelia D. Hooker, of New 
Haven. It is offered, for the first time, to the class entering in 1876, and will be as- 
signed at graduation to that member who shall be judged most worthy of it by the 
faculty. He will be expected to pursue a course of theological study, either as a resi- 
dent at the seminary or, in case he may prefer to do so, in Europe and Palestine.—( Yale 
College catalogue, 1876-77, and published statement of the alumni, 1876.) 

The Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, (Protestant Episcopal, ) has a course of three 
years. Its plan of instruction embraces both lectures and recitations. Candidates for 
admission must be able to read the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. Tuition is free; 
80, also, are the rooms in the school buildings, where provision is made for about 30 
students. Aid is, in certain cases,extended to persons who need it. Twenty-four of 
its 27 students have received degrees in Jetters or science.—(Catalogue of Berkeley 
Divinity School, 1876-77, and return for 1876.) 

The Theological Institute of Connecticut, at Hartford, (Congregational,) has a three 
years’ course of study, 22 students, 4 endowed professorships, and a library of 7,000 
volumes.—(Return for 1876.) 

LEGAL. 


The Law department of Yale College presents an undergraduate and a graduate course, 
each of two years. In the undergraduate course the exercises consist of lectures, 
recitations from standard text books, with oral explanations and moot courts. The 
graduate course is open to graduates from any law school having the degree of LL. B. 
The degree of master of law will be conferred upon examination at the elose of the 
first year and that of doctor of civil law at the end of the second. The curriculum 
of the first year is particularly designed to supplement that of the undergraduate 
course, by affording further instruction in branches there pursued. That of the second 
year is designed to meet the wants of those who aim at acquiring a thorough acquaint- 
ance with jurisprudence and its affiliated studies as a means of completing .their edu- 
cation, without confining themselves to such topics as are of the first necessity to the 
practising lawyer.—(College catalogue, 1876~77.) 


MEDICAL. 


In the Medical department of Yale College there is a three years’ course of instruction, 
divided into two terms each year. In the spring term instruction is given by means 
of recitations and lectures; in the winter term, by public lectures, daily examinations 
illustrated by hospital instruction, medical and surgical clinics, with abundant facili- 
ties for anatomical dissections.* Every candidate for a degree is required to possess, 
in addition toa good English education, a competent knowledge of the Latin language 
and of the principles of natural philosophy. He must have attended two full courses 
of public lectures, and must have pursued the study of physic and surgery for three 
sal eal IE I ee, a es 


* The museum connected with the medical department is designed to illustrate anatomy, pathology, 
surgery, obstetrics, chemistry, and materia medica. 

It contains the following anatomical preparations: Dry, 150 specimens; 2 papier mAché manikins; 
several articulated skeletons ; 50 anatomical models of parts of the human body; 50 wax preparations ; 
100 maps and drawings, besides many printed charts and plates; 165 craniological casts; 250 patho- 
logical preparations in alcohol; 80 pathological paintings, and 5 large volumes of plates; 30 obstetric 
and embryological models; 16 obstetric paintings, and several volumes of obstetric plates; about 50 
Jars containing wet preparations, illustrating obstetrics and embryology ; 17 casts, illustrating surgical 
operations ; 44 models of skin diseases, colored. { : 

Besides these, there are 95 plates (mounted in frames) illustrating botanical materia medica, 180 
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years; or, if he be graduate of a college, for two years, including the time spent in 
attendance upon medical lectures. He must be 21 years of age, and must present a 
thesis written by himself on some medical subject.—(College catalogue, 1876-’77.) 


Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 


a | ' a 
_|-a a Property, income, &c. at 
dla a mn es 
Shel ele ites me We. lean le 
Aa n oO a Qo . Qo , 
| Blé/2/hg| BS | Be | Be |#2 | se 
Schools for professional instrue- 5 st se ie a q qe Bopal a BH 
tion. Bilal es | S22) Be2 Sé Se | SS] we 
se ih) e A A 3 #f c Ss 2 Pr ie 
° oO oe © io} a a-A O-x a aS) oO 
a 2 ca | p= om s, Sos Shs, eal | 
als!) 8/8 FS a 35 $53 |8$25] 48 
sia fee |i te B20 =h) a CaP 5 
Ola! Awe e <q 4 pS A 
SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale | 32 {....| 230 Bi lkwcces set $280, 123 |$17, 000 |..-.---- 5, 000 
oliege. 
SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. 
Berkeley Divinity School.--.....--. Be joes eee O le cee. BI eee ee a ce 15, 000 
Theological Institute of Connecti- | 10 | 4 Hn. Shin ncus SAME 22 Pee Se 7, 000 
eut. 
Yale Divinity School............-. | ll} 4 95 S| ieee, & 247, 544401 15, 000). -...-.- 2, 000 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Wale Law School .......-«-«--.<=4 12 £. 2” 65 OF | ae eee el, 10, 000 (1!) | eee 8, 000 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
Medical Institution of Yale Col-| 10|....| 36 3 | $200, 000 30; O00 hes. cee teers 2, 500 


lege. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 
AMERICAN ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, HARTFORD. 


Of the 264 pupils present in the institution during the year 1876, instruction was 
given in articulation and lip reading to 38. The improvement of 18 who were semi- 
mutes was good, but a number of the deaf-mutes so taught made such slow progress 
that their further instruction on this plan seemed unadvisable. More attention was 
given in 1876 to lip reading than formerly. Some persons, it is found, learn this more 
readily than speech. Mr. Bell’s method of visible speech is still used and is considered 
exceedingly valuable. 

Since the foundation of this institution in 1817, it has afforded instruction to 2,107 
pupils who remained in it an average of about 7 years, and 50 of its graduates have 
become ‘teachers in similar institutions. The common English and some academic 
branches are taught. The trades taught are cabinet making, shoemaking and tailoring. 
The number of pupils in attendance supported by Maine was 60; by New Hampshire, 
28; by Vermont, 25; by Massachusetts, 83; by Rhode Island, 8; by Connecticut, 56; 
and by friends, 4; making a total attendance within the year of 264. The average 
during the year was 218. 

In April, 1876, the asylum received a legacy of $5,000, under the will of Mr. James 
S. Seymour, of Auburn, New York.—(Annual report of the asylum, 187576, and return 
to the United States Bureau of Education.) 


WHIPPLE’S HOME SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES. 


A report from Z. C. Whipple, principal of this school, states that he has devised a 
new method of teaching language to congenital deaf mutes, by which he has been 


bottles vegetable materia medica ; 250 bottles medicines, (chemically prepared ;) 400 bottles containing 
chemical preparations for use in the chemical course, besides complete sets of chemicals and apparatus 
for laboratory work. 

The museum also contains a small cabinet prepared by the Natural History Society, (now extinct,) 
in which are 170 birds mounted and preserved in glass cases; about 100 fishes and reptiles, and a case 
containing 300 insects. 

There is no printed catalogue, nor is there any regular fund for enlarging this museum; but addi- 
tions are made from time to time, as the limited fund for incidental expenses of this department will 
allow. About $1,000 have been spent in improvements within three years. Entire number of speci 
mens, 3,500.—(Special report to the Bureau of Education, 1876.) 
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quite successful in training to articulate and read the lips pupils who had arrived at 
maturity and had received an education in the sign language. Even those who had 
passed more than thirty years in silence have in a few months been taught to articulate 
all the common words with sufficient distinctness to make themselves easily under- 
stood. Itis claimed by Mr. Whipple that the new method comes nearer to the natural 
method by which hearing-children learn to talk than any other system of instruction 
with which he is acquainted. A diagram representing the organs of speech and used 
as the basis of the “natural alphabet” is explained to the pupil, and in a short time 
the connection between the letters of this “alphabet” and the organs to which they 
respectively correspond becomes so obvious to the child, that when any one of the 
elementary sounds is distinctly spoken, with the face of the speaker in a good light, 
the pupil will point at once to the corresponding letter of the “natural alphabet,” just 
as he would point to the picture of a horse if the real animal were shown him. From 
the beginning the pupil is taught to read words written in the “natural alphabet,” 
but at first no attempt is made to teach him to repeat the sounds. He issimply taught 
to understand. Sentences are written, and when he has learned them from the book 
or blackboard the words are repeated by the teacher. The pupil is required to 
watch the teacher’s mouth, and he perceives with delight the same words formed by 
the lips that were written out for him to learn. In this way ho learns to read the lips 
with scarcely a conscious effort,and he is placed in a position to receive ideas from 
any one who possesses the ability to speak.—(Report 187576, pp. 140-143.) 


CONNECTICUT SCHOOL FOR IMBECILES. 


The number of pupilsin attendance and under the treatment of this school during 
the year 1876~’77 was 74; of these 35 were beneficiaries of the State, from which were 
received $4,113 for their support. The institution has no endowment funds, all its 
revenue being derived from tuition. 

Physical training and culture are the foundation of all the education here. Children 
are instructed, so far as their capacities will allow, in reading, writing, drawing, arith- 
metic, geography,and the other branches taught in public schools; but physical train- 
ing and education take precedence. In this respect the children are found to be greatly 
lacking when they first come to the school. There is lack of coérdination of muscles, 
lack of codperation of will and muscle, lack of proper supervision by the senses over 
the ordinary matters of physical well-being, and lack of power to attend properly to 
bodily wants. Itis found that improving the body and cultivating the special senses 
is the only way by which the imperfect and dormant mind can be reached.—(Annual 
report of the school, 187677.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN CONNECTICUT. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


Name. - Post-office. 
Ex officio. 
His excellency Richard D. TERS ia eRe Ge ee a ee 2 ee New Haven. 
A SHHONOT HAN C!S eG OOS meee iatee ete clears saisam a nie iam ele eis is ou eicecice cece wsiceuse en Hartford. 


By appointment of the general assembly. 


Ee eOr ro snienvy OOUKUIL, LLM ex pITes £410 gece cess seeks wcencscuseceinilexsoweneeacs Litchfield. 

Wiiomaseaerluhachersermiexpilesg ou Gemeercieemecerretecs ceacciiecescicieice cscs ome cece New Haven. 

Llishie@alpeniLen, Gorm Ox Irs Gio co sere ene dae cecea caueces canes ceesrsd+ sence Hartford. 
MRLOLINGE CPILE SPL SSW pyc mereeyeect maine sce cc cic ccislecuec secciecieia «eters 4 

Hon. Birdsey Grant Northrop, secretary of the board .......ccceeccececees Perrot: New Haven. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 


Superintendent. Post-office. 
CEE Wie Erin al uO nner t omer ce icimet teers cicaicin tiniece'euccik Cun obese evede seeceelce seeeuee. Bridgeport. 
SLUT Vsti Sel Wty IME ene is eclc\cier vie we pelos mcescesannscsactne aeecineer Aooooceacoae Middletown. 
PATE Ol SE Apia eter eM oilers a nice cicicinis if aiasicim <> Ka nice nem ccemniccembenicecenseswcedes New Haven. 
IN Le: BIShOpWeseme meee seas cc eS en we ox Weis cw ale\veicinccs s\sacclee ce tanec ance cemeeees Norwich. 


BEES CTOSDY: eee ia eee ne Caco oe eo nc cones cov eceecteccceccemnmecacueneceaacceds Waterbury. 
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List of school officials in Connecticut—Continued. 


ACTING SCHOOL VISITORS OF TOWNS. 


[This list includes all towns which had over 4,000 inhabitants at the census of 1870, except Bridge- 
port and New Haven.] 


Towns. Acting visitors. Post- office. 
BP) aMWEY eels sae vle ee se news = ae aE eeLond rick (= cca steeeeas = sca Danbury. 
VST) os Ge SSBB Re Berone me eosenccsa Fees Oil WG eee eeonocson cane arececcd Birmingham. 
JOU HG. Se Pere Sar ceaerc ee A Dr. E. F. Parsons.....-. Some wel supe sts og Thompsonville. 
Greenwich Meso Masonerece cinco n eine Secesec ee Greenwich. 
(GRO(0M.-..22---.2-n< sbtead We vtllel Sp eeene gre coo co soans-ae4 Mystic. 
Hartford J. H. ee Hartford. 
Killingly (is Wie BP UKG oe cece Dechoocesseregcnocd South Killingly. 
Manchester .........- BOOeboguAEOSeRe Ih. . Dimock: . oc. ccsesessemeess cece North Manchester. 
IMIGTICO De cerceninctescclaaln = slemee sfacaieie at Rev. di DT. Potted <.cccscsecceecceee ence West Meriden. 
Middletown, conatry, districts)..... S50. Stary. c-.-<<cncseswcleteee ese: em Middletown. 
New Britain ......0---s00 eictcnineeia as Charles Northend.......c.s001c0) awe New Britain. 
INewalondoneemsaemecn cements csce cc Ralph W heeleresssss2sess cee eeenees New London. 
INO Walk commence see cena ncms ae Rev. JAG Hamiltonees sess eeeeee eerie. Norwalk. 
Norwich, (country districts) .....-.. tis We ClQEV eee a ce ee ce coe ee eee Norwich. 
Brain fell. se eed dS. Prenehl. .ccctcuscscsscce ses eee Central Village. 
MOU GANG ee ee ee eae sie a scien ona W oS. stricklang 2. onc. cesses seeee see Gildersleeve’s Landing.. 
Putnam....... See eehocnecicccccetccte Rev. Dr. B. F. Bronson ........-0--0+-- Putnam. 
Southington SO CGR One DRE aSEnC ase OMA xl cine s ocr aie ware rete ee Southington. 
Stamford tance cnec scatieccc oceee cred Nathaniel’ R: Harti 22.) -cese es scene eee Stamford. 
DEOMI COM. cee nce sacscesssecenceet HB. He Willams ecce's san oaleae'cins se ee Mystic Bridge. 
BVICTMOMseee ec cece eee ce caeeece Gelon W. West .....-s00- Sasicccewes eee Rockville. 
Waterbury, (country districts) ..... Greene Kendrick .........-- sppben aes Waterbury. 
BWairtcChestornemeneccs cence sass siesies os Cee North sem eeneccrecsces cine cree Winsted. 


VME ALU voles ¢ oes se see access ng caas | George W. Melony ...5.0cc2-ccosees ned Willimantic. 
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DELAWABE. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


| 
1874~’75. | 1875~76. | Increase. | Decrease. 
SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 
Number of children of school age, (5-21)... Not given. Not given.|...-...---).-.. ee0- : 
Number enrolled in public schools.......-| 19,881 | 21, 587 1,706. 10 eee 
Average number of pupils in each school.. 53. 87 | 58 4.13 |. seeeeee 
TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 
Number of teachers in public schools... -.. | 456 AON foe rae cose 26 
Number who received certificates........-|.----..--. AGA eo cess leans eee 
Average monthly salary, out of Wilming- $29 52 $30 75 $1 23 |2ee2e. eee 
ton. 
SCHOOLS. 
Number of public schools. .......---..---- 369 370 1} secegereere 
Average number of months taught.... .-..}.-.-02 eee 1.2) | ceaeme saeisllecere oe eee 
Number of school-houses: log, 3; frame, |---..----- 208 |v auoee ececl eee eee - 
216; brick or stone, 49. 
Number of schools visited -......-. eer A See ee Pao ie eee vasliecee eee 
Number having blackboards....-...-.-..-|.--------- 250 ecene a woce| soe eeeee 
INT set gid Vaal MONG cele cee Soci s-oesaascces|cans<+e ast DOA ecaloc a dierent = neers 
Number having maps and charts..........).----0ee6- OG el wekecstleneeeer eee 
Nulber baying NONe......-.-.- <--> ero. late ees ceen 2500 ores coenie a sens sere 
NniMberaviIno MlObes eco. 2 oe ve co cn oe cl ecccee ces onl eee cee ieres aes 
iNpmtber HAVIN DONG 6-2. o.oo cece coc cse on} once cece 205 [ac cows. | oe oeune eee 
SCHOOL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Receipts from State appropriation .....-... Ce OUL DY G20 285 5... ..ceee 3, 716 
Receipts from district tax...........-.--- 159,734) 186,940 | $27,206 |..-....-2. 
AO LAISECCEIPtS 225 soe c= ces eaes en o5-ep 192,735 | 216, 225 20, 490 2a. eee 
Expenditure for pay of teachers .........- INot given) 114, 028°).2........ 5 52sec 


Expenditure for contingent purposes, rent, |Not given.| 102,198 |.........-|--------6- 
fuel, &c. 


* This appears to be from State appropriation; that for 1875-'%6 is specifically stated to be from this 
source.—(Report, p. 8.) 


(From returns for 1874~75 and first printed annual report for 1875~76 of Hon. J. H. 
Groves, State superintendent of free schools.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


State constitution of 1792; revised edition of school laws, 1868; new school laws 
of March 24 and 25, 1875; Barnard’s Journal of Education, vol. xxiv, p. 239; message 
of Governor John P. Cochran, January, 1877. 


LEGISLATION RESPECTING SCHOOLS. 


As early as 1792 the people of this State, by an amended constitution, required the 
legislature to provide by law for establishing schools and promoting arts and sciences. 
Four years afterward (February 9, 1796) an act was passed to create a fund sufficient 
to establish schools, the means relied on for it being the fees derived from marriage and 
tavern licenses until 1806, and thereafter such other money and estate as might be 
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granted for this purpose. Other sources of income were subsequently added, such as 
the interest of the United States deposit fund in 1837, and in 1867 the fourth of all the 
money arising from licenses for auctioneering; for foreign life and fire insurance agen- 
cies ; for veuding of goods, wares, and merchandise by samples; for keeping travelling 
jacks or stallions; for keeping eating houses, taking photographs, acting as brokers 
or real estate agents, exhibiting circuses, practising jugglery, and selling liquors. 
From these various sources has come a school fund amounting in the aggregate to 
$449,000 and yielding $29,2&4 for annual distribution. The State treasurer was consti- 
eee from the outset the trustee of this fund, and his powers and duties as such were 
defined. 

In 1797, 1816, 1817, 1821, there was legislative action “to increase the fund or pay 
the tuition of poor children;” in 1829, ‘‘to provide for free schools;” in 1830, 1852, 
1833, 1835, action supplementary to this; in 1837, to appropriate the income of the 
United States surplus revenue fund for the benefit of school districts; and in 1852, 1&57, 
1853, 1861, 1867, amendatory action with reference to the schoollaw; that of 1861 being 
especially important, as requiring the school committee in each district to raise by tax 
a certain sum for the school of the district, irrespective of the action of the voters, 
who might, however, raise a further sum. 

The defects in this somewhat frequent legislation were (1) that till 1861 there seems to 
have been no compulsion on the school districts into which the State had been divided, 
to raise by tax, for the support of schools, a sum additional to the distributable State 
fund of sufficient amount to maintain good schools for any reasonable length of time ; 
(2) that, whether such a sum was raised or not, it appears to have been left optional 
with the districts to have or not to have a free school, the issue being that in some dis- 
tricts no such schools were established, the money received from the State fund and 
from the people going to aid in the maintenance of pay schools by either a bargain for 
a general lessening of tuition fees or an arrangement for the instruction of poor 
children amidst the pay scholars in the schools; (3) that, where schools were estab- 
lished, there was, except in Wilmington, no sufficient legal provision for examination 
as:to the character and qualifications of the teachers that might be engaged for them, or 
for supervision of the work done by them in the schools, with a view to the securing of 
the best results ; for, although county superintendents of free schools were provided for, 
no power to examine teachers or visit and inspect the schools was given them ; (4) 
that, though county conventions of school officers and teachers were glanced at in the 
law anda small provision made for printing their proceedings, there was no require- 
ment that such meetings should be held, no encouragement to teachers to attend 
them, and apparently no arrangement for securing that any instruction should be given 
to such as might attend; (5) that for one considerable elementin the population of 
the State — the children of the colored people —there was, even after the liberation of 
the slaves, no provisions whatever in the school law. They were not included in the 
census on the basisof which the school fund was distributed, had no portion of that 
fund for the establishment of schools among themselves, and, if they sought instruc- 
tion in any public school in their neighborhood, could be told by the teacher that it 
was not open to them. It was only ‘‘ free to all white children of the district over 5 
years old.” 

In view of these facts, perceived and felt by the best friends of public schools, an 
effort was made in March, 1873, to pass an act amendatory of existing school laws, and 
providing for an enforced district taxation for free schools; for county superintendents 
to examine teachers and visit and inspect the schools; for county boardsand a State 
board to meet at certain settled times and places and attend to all matters con- 
nected with public school education; for an annual report from the latter to the 
governor, of the condition of the school system ; and for a distribution to the colored 
people of their fair portion of the school fund, on their organization of a school in any 
district, with a proper number of pupils to attend it, and an amount of funds addi- 
tional to the State fund sufficient to keep it in operation when commenced. The bill, 
_as presonted, passed the lower house of the legislature, but failed to pass the senate. 

The friends of a better system did not accept this rebuff as final, but renewed, in 
in due time, their efforts in thé same direction, and on the 24th of March, 1875, suc- 
ceeded in passing a bill which allowed the colored people of the State to have a tax 
of 30 cents on the one hundred dollars assessed upon themselves and appropri- 
_ated, through the Delaware Association for the Education of the Colored People, to 
the support of schools for colored children. The next day, March 26, a general 
school law was passed, providing for a fixed tax to be raised annually in each district, 
for the support of schools therein; for the examination of the teachers to be employed 
in them; tor meetings of these teachers each year in county institutes of at least three 
days each, with provision for instruction and exchange of views; for supervision of 
the schools by a State superintendent, who should visit each school and advise with 
the teachers once every year; and fora State board of education, to hear appeals from 
the action of school officers, to determine text books, and to prepare and issue blanks 
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for school returns; report to be made to the governor, on the first Tuesday of Decem- 
ber in each year, of the condition of public schools. ~ 

This is the law under which the school system of the State is now being worked, 
and from the excellence of most of its provisions a great improvement in both the 
unumber and quality of the public schools may be reasonably hoped for. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


GENERAL VIEW. 


With much to remind one of the poor old days when schools were left to work them- 
selves, with no supervision but what might come from the people, the new State super- 
intendent finds, on the whole, a marked improvement growing out of the amended 
school law. The old idea of just ‘ keeping school” is being supplanted by the better 
one of “teaching school.’’ A genuine interest in public education is gradually over- 
coming the occasionally lingering prejudice against the new order of things brought 
in by the new law. The position of public school teacher is being elevated, and the 
hope of further and higher improvement is expressed and evidently entertained.— 
(First annual State report, for 187576, p. 23.) 


THE COUNTIES SEPARATELY VIEWED. 


Beginning with New Castle County, where, save in such favored localities as Wil- 
mington, school interests are said to be held too generally as less important than all 
others, the superintendent, in his visits, found many teachers using the old mechanical 
methods of instruction. The reading was, in such cases, without any regard to in- 
flection, articulation, emphasis, or proper drilling in the vocal sounds; the writing, 
without even so much as a specific supervision of the exercise; the arithmetic, merely 
a ciphering out of sums. In grammar, there wasa bare recitation of the text; in geog- 
raphy, eight or ten questions, and “ take your seats.” There was, in brief, too much of 
hearing lessons, and not enough of teaching. On the other hand, earnest men and women, 
full of enthusiasm, were discovered, to whom a blackboard was indispensable, whose 
schools showed that trained hands had put them in order, and by whom things were 
taught as well as words ; the school-houses being, for the most part, comfortable, with 
apparatus for the teacher’s use and grounds ample and shaded. 

In Kent, next farther south, appeared, too, a lack of general interest in the free 
schools—a lack indicated by school-houses generally small, uncomfortable, and poorly 
furnished; the scholars being crowded into a narrow space, with little ventilation and 
no comforts, in some cases compelled to sit on benches without backs. In one school, 
83 pupils were gathered in a school-room 15 by 20 feet, while the average was only 
20 by 25 for 50 pupils. We find some noble work done and some excellent teachers, 
but poor schools and poor teaching the too common rule. 

Respecting Sussex County, the farthest south, the report is still less cheerful, the 
teachers here being generally men who do not make teaching a profession, but only give 
it the time not occupied in other work, teaching for three months and farming nine. 
The period thus spent in teaching is so brief that, even with the best effort, little effec- 
tive work can be accomplished. Consequently, though scholars werefound well behaved 
and eager for instruction, the condition of the schools was not encouraging. In many of 
them neither grammar nor geography was taught. Reading, writing, and ciphering 
formed the staple of the daily work, with little attention to first principles and little 
instruction in fundamental rules. The school-houses, too, were found to be small and 
miserably furnished, long desks being stretched around the walls, and benches having 
neither backs nor stays. In many cases children were compelled to await their turns 
for writing, there not being desk room to accommodate all at once. The superintend- 
ent found neither maps, charts, nor globes in any of the school-houses of the county, 
while 19 schools had no blackboards. The only relief in this rather gloomy picture is 
the statement that ‘Sussex has teachers well qualified and doing as efficient work as 
will be found in the counties of this State or other States,” the current condition, 
however, both of schools and school-houses, showing plainly that the new law was not 
passed too early and that State inspection did not come too soon.—(First annual State 
report, pp. 11-16.) 

SCHOOLS FOR THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


The jurisdiction of the State superintendent does not extend over these schools, 
they being still under the care of the Delaware Association for Education of the Col- 
ored People, but in answer to an inquiry whether the new law taxing Africans for 
support of their own schools has secured improvement in them, he says that he does 
not see any material improvement yet beyond the fact that larger means for carrying 
on their schools have been obtained. This must, however, issue before long in better 
school houses. teaching of a higher grade, a longer school term, and thus more effective 
schools. 
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CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


DOVER. 


Statistics.—Population of the city, 2,400. Number of pupils enrolled in public 
schools, 402; in other schools, 56. Average daily attendance, 217; number of days 
taught, 204. Number of teachers employed, 6,1 being a man. Salary of principal, 
$800. Total expended for teachers’ salaries, $2,300. Estimated worth of school prop- 
erty, $10,000. Average annual cost for education of each pupil, $6.84. 

Remarks.—The departments are classified as primary and grammar. Promotions 
from grade to grade are made at intervals on examination of pupils and recommenda- 
tion by the principal. Corporal punishment in the higher departments has been abol- 
ished, with the most satisfactory result.—(Report of State superintendent, 1875-76, 


p. 27.) 
WILMINGTON. 


School officers.—A board of education of 30 members, holding office three years, one 
third being changed each year, and a city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics Number of pupils enrolled in the day schools, 5,947; decrease, 86. Aver- 
age number belonging to the day schools, 4,102; increase, 289. Average daily attend- 
ance, 3,720; increase, 215. Number of teachers in the day schools, 97. Number of 
schools, 20. Number of pupils in the three night schools, 278; average attendance, 130. 

Remarks.—The schools are graded as primary, grammar, and high and grammar com- 
bined. There are 14 of the first named, 4 of the second, and 2 of the last, 1 for boys 
and 1 for girls. These 2 have a total enrolment of 1,127 pupils, an average belong- 
ing of 828, and an average attendance of 770. The number of pupils actually engaged 
in studying the higher branches is 99. Of these, 61 are boys and 38 girls. The course 
of instruction lasts three years, and includes Latin, with the higher English branches.— 
(Report, for 1875~’76, of D. W. Harlan, esq., superintendent of public schools at Wil- 
mington.) 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


INSTITUTES. 


The only means for the professional training of teachers, referred to by the State 
superintendent as existent, is the county teachers’ institute, required by the new law 
to be held for three days every year in each county. Although no legal provision was 
made for meeting the expenses of such institutes, the superintendent has held them, 
according to the law, and through the aid of experienced instructors has been able to 
secure most satisfactory results. The attendance in the three counties during the 
school year 1875-76 was 308. The exercises consisted of discussion of questions relat- 
ing to the theory and practice of teaching, class exercises, instruction in the various 
branches to be taught, and public lectures in the evening. The effect has been a con- 
siderable awakening of enthusiasm among teachers, an improvement in their methods 
oS i a and a promise of lasting good to all concerned.—(State report, pp. 

An institute for the special benefit of the teachers in the schools of Wilmington has 
been wont to be held by Superintendent Harlan there, and although no notice of it 
for the year has yet appeared, it is supposed to be still continued. 


SPECIFIC NORMAL TRAINING. 


As has been stated in previous reports, a normal department is required by law to 
be maintained in Delaware College, in which free instruction must be furnished by the 
faculty to 10 students from each of the three counties of the State, whenever suck 
students, on presenting themselves for admission, bind themselves to teach in the free 
schools at least one year. Whether this arrangement has proved effective or ineffective 
does not appear ; but that the latter is the judgment of the State superintendent may 
be inferred from the fact that he speaks in his report as if there were ‘no means 
for the preparation of teachers who can use the progressive and modern methods of 
to-day,” and from the further fact that he urges the establishment of a school in which 
such ‘teachers may be prepared.—(State report, p. 20.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The only schools of this class of which any information has reached the Bureau are 
the boys’ and girls’ high schools of Wilmington, where, in the strictly high school 
classes, were 61 boys and 39 girls, in courses of study embracing three years, and includ- 
ing the higher English studies, with Latin to the fifth books of Cesar and the Aineid. 
During the year two new studies were introduced into the boys’ high school: chemistry 
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in the middle year and “the science of government in connection with American 
institutions” in the senior year. Since the last report, chemicals, chemical apparatus, 
and alaboratory and lecture room for general chemistry and physics, have been pro- 
vided for the use of the same school, so that now facilities are possessed for performing 
nearly all the experiments which the text books require or the classes can comprehend. 
The girls’ high school furnishes most of the new teachers required for the lower public 
schools.—(Report of city schools for 1875-76.) 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 2 schools for boys, 2 for girls, and 6 for both sexes, 10 in all, outside of the public 
school system, there have been reported to this Bureau 490 pupils, under 42 teachers. 
Of these, 113 are in classical studies, 91 in modern languages, 44 preparing for a clas- 
sical course in college and 24 for a scientific course. Drawing is taught in 7 of these 
schools, vocal music in 5, and instrumental music in 6. A chemical laboratory is 
reported by only 1, philosophical apparatus by 2, and libraries of 180 to 2,000 volumes 
by 4, the aggregate number of volumes being 3,880.—(Returns for 1876.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


DELAWARE COLLEGE, NEWARK. 


In this institution, now under State direction, there is the customary classical course 
of 4 years, leading to the degree of A. B., with a literary course for ladies, extending 
through 3 years, omitting the higher mathematics and substituting one of the modern 
languages for Greek.—(Circular of college.) 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


One such institution, the Wesleyan Female College, Wilmington, reports for 1876 
11 instructors, with 38 preparatory and 92 collegiate students. Music, both vocal and 
instrumental, is taught, as are also drawing, painting, French, and German. There is 
a chemical laboratory, sufficient for needed experiments, a philosophical cabinet, and 
a natural history museum; no astronomical observatory, art gallery, or gymnasium. 
The college is chartered and authorized to confer degrees.—(Return to Bureau of Edu- 
cation.) 


SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF DELAWARE COLLEGE. 


In the scientific course of this college no Latin and Greek are required for entrance. 
But Latin, with either French or German, enters into the subsequent studies of the 
course, which reaches through 3 years and leads to the degree of Ph. B: 

The agricultural course, also of 3 years, is largely devoted to practical agriculture 
and horticulture, with the mathematical and scientific studies related to these, French 
and German being optional.—(Circular of college.) 

No schools for theological, medical, or legal instruction exist in the State, the near 
neice of such in Philadelphia affording every needed facility for study in these 

nes. 

Statistics of a college and school for professional instruction, 1876. 
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. *From Report of Commissioner of Education for 1875. 
aIncludes society libraries. b Statistics included in those of the college. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


NO STATE PROVISION. 


Partly from the comparative smallness of her population and partly from the con- 
venient nearness of schools for special instruction in Philadelphia and its neighbor- 
hood, Delaware has no schools of her own for instruction of the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, the orphaned, the feeble-minded, or those who need reformatory training. Such 
are usually placed in the schools above referred to, thus securing greater advantages, 
at a slighter cost, than could be afforded them in their own State. For 1876 there were 
7 in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 2 in the Deaf-Mute Col- 
lege of the District of Columbia, 3 in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, and 
2in the Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble-minded Children.—(Governor’s mes- 
sage, 1877, p. 15.) 

EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This association, formed in 1875, held no meeting in 1876, probably because the teach- 
ers generally preferred to devote to the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia all the 
leisure hours that could be secured. 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN DELAWARE. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


Names. Post-office. 
W. 4H. Purnell, LL. D., president of State college, chairman ...-.0cce-ceccecccccscaccccses Newark. 
eeGeubu,eccretary Of State 22. ncn scene cece ns scncneteessmetoenewsecesosescoeecacee sas Wilmington. 
dames H. Groves, State superintendent of free SChOOIS . cecces cecces cocens cncascccecccces: Smyrna. 
iprrac, Wl. 1), State Auditor, SCLOLALY <0 ccnceneenesceencseeceeenceswencssmcenccesc ae see Milford. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF FREE SCHOOLS. 


Name. Post-office. 


cme Ames Tl. GTO VES. osinsee cde ceice cecnsdawnccn ee wecie ce eectn ab weemonieseeceeeec=eeneceeee Smyrna. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Name. Post-office. 


Bem eelatlallens costiecececresasunisc scnie wees steawes Guewceccoces emesis eves eweeceeee cotter Wilmington. 
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FLORIDA. 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


1874~’75. | 187576. | Increase. | Decrease, 


rr fee cee fare 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


Children of school age in 1874~75, (6-21 ;) 94, 522 74, 028 ||. 19, 694 
1875-76, (4-21.) 

Children enrolled in public schools ....... 32, 371 20, 0o2: (2. ee eee 6, 319 

Children in average attendance ...... ...- 28, 306 16,720 loos eee 11, 586 


TEACHERS AND TEACHERS’ PAY. 


Teachers in public schools...-....---.---. 796 S157 atl eee aps 239 
Average pay of these per month......-...|.--..----. $44 23 02. --sk ene oo 
Average pay of males.......-..-----..-.. GOONS eo omees |oo-scec eer 
Average pay of females ..............---- DO Ps 2 aia occ | oa nies tis alee | oeeeeeeeeee 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS. 


Number of school districts, each county 1. 39 OO | maine a tes caneeeoe 
Number of schools reported -.....-.-...-. 508 671 103) \cccese Boe 


Number of school-houses............-----]--00 e+e: 438 | sco oes al Sasser 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts from State tax ..........-..--.-. $14,785.08 $11, 587 |. scccc cose $3,198 
Receipts from local tax -.........-.--..--- 155, 867 OesO17 \.cceceener 87, 650 
Receipts from other sources, mainly from 18, 300 TABOO) sou, cones 4, 000 
school fund. 
Total receipts ..... Reeser tinue | 188, 952 94 104) aoe 94, 848 
Expenditures for sites, buildings, furni- |.......--. 14, 639 G6 202. cc nce Al. coe eeeee 
ture, &c. 
Expenditures for salaries of superintend- 15, 600 6, (48 AES. g) ae 8, 852 
ents, 
Expenditures for salaries of teachers -....|.......--- 74,628 Ib... . o sie BLE. cle 
Expenditures for fuel, lights, repairs, &c..}........-. Srydtrd| &. aoe. OY ee ec 
otalWexpPenditMTes cose e sc ss coos NL. oe 1 se 3 101, 722 Wc. oo oe RE eee 


(The returns for 1874-’75 are those furnished for that year by Hon. W. Watkins Hicks, 
State superintendent of public instruction, to the Bureau of Education. Those for 
1875-76 are from the tables appended to his report to the governor, December 31, 1876.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Constitutions of 1839, 1861, 1865, and 1868; Thompson’s Digest of the Statute Law 
of Florida; school law of 1869; reports of State superintendents from 1869 to 1876. 


EARLY LEGISLATION RESPECTING SCHOOLS. 


Made a Territory of the Union in 1819 and admitted as a State in 1845, Florida had 
the benefit of the congressional legislation which gave the sixteenth section lands in 
every township for the use of common schools, and four townships of land for semi- 
naries of learning. For nearly sixteen years these noble grants appear to have received 
but slight attention. In December, 1835, however, the register of the land office was 
charged with the duty of selecting and securing the various lands granted by Congress 
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for schools, seminaries, and other purposes, and was required to keep the several grants 
distinct and separate in his accounts, so that the rights and interests of one should not 
be mixed with the rights and interests of others. By act of March 2, 1839, three school 
trustees were to be elected in each township, to take into their care the sixteenth sec- 
tion lands of the township, lease the same, and apply the rents or profits to the use of 
common schools in the township, which schools, if not in existence, they were to estab- 
lish and support. March 15, 1843, sheriffs of counties were made commissioners for the 
care and lease of school lands and the appropriation of funds accruing from them to the 
education of poor children of the county ; while for the care and lease of the seminary 
lands the governor was directed to appoint five trustees, who should protect the lands 
from waste or injury, lease them from year to year at auction or privately, as might 
best advance the interests of the seminary fand, eject tenants for non-compliance with 
contracts, and do such other acts as a corporate body may do in reference to the trust 
committed to it. These trustees were also to take charge of the fund obtained from 
Congress under the act for the distribution of the proceeds of public lands among the 
States, as well as of the seminary fund in the treasury and the sums due for rent and 
occupancy of seminary lands, and loan the same on unincumbered real estate, bond 
and mortgage, at 8 per cent. interest, payable annually. 

In 1845 an act was passed authorizing the governor to employ an agent to locate 
such seminary iands as had not been previously located and to select other lands in 
place of any sixteenth section ones covered by private claims. He was also authorized 
to obtain from the United States Treasury the money to which the State was entitled 
under the congressional act of 1236 to regulate the deposits of public money, such 
money to be forever inviolably pledged to purposes of education in the State. By the 
same act, the net proceeds of all escheated estates were directed to be invested and 
applied to public education. By a further act, in 1849, the proceeds of the sales of 
sixteenth section lands, with 5 per cent. of the net proceeds of other lands granted by 
Congress for educational purposes, as well as of all escheated property and salvage, 
were to constitute a fund for the support of common schools. 

In 1846 the law on this point was again changed, and the register of the land office 
made the custodian of the seminary lands and empowered to look also after the sixteenth 
section lands in townships uninhabited or whose inhabitants had failed to appoint 
trustees to take charge of the same. He was also empowered to recover arrears of rent 
or damage for all past use and occupation of such lands, succeeding in these respects 
to all the rights and powers previously vested in the sheriffs of the several counties. 

Abundant legal provision seems thus to have been made for securing an ample pub- 
lic school fund out of the 908,503 acres granted the State for common schools. And 
yet the superintendent of instruction, in 1869, wrote that the interest of the fund 
derived from these sources never amounted to more than 50 cents a year for each of 
the children entitled to its benefits. Indeed, the census of 1850 shows that, of the 69 
public schools then reported, with 73 teachers and 1,878 scholars, the receipts from 
public funds were only $250, out of $22,386 total receipts. Subsequently there was 
an improvement in this respect, $6,059 having been appropriated from State funds to 
the public schools in 1856 and $6,542.60 in 1858. 

The legal organization of the school system, as it existed previous to the civil war, 
was substantially effected by the act of March 2, 1839, before referred to, an act sub- 
sequently amended in 1840, 1844, and 1845. This provided not only for township 
trustees to look after the raising of a revenue from the sixteenth section school lands, 
with application of this revenue to the establishment and support of common schools, but 
also for at least a partial supervision of the acts of these trustees by the judges of 
probate, who were to serve as superintendents of common schools in their respective 
counties so far as to give attention to the preservation of the sixteenth sections in their 
counties, the rightful appropriation of the money derived from them, and all matters 
connected with the advancement of common schools. The trustees were to report to 
the judges, on or before the first Monday in December of each year, the number of 
teachers employed in the township schools, the number of children, (male and female,) 
the different branches taught, and such other information as they might deem proper. 
The judges were to consolidate these returns, and forward the consolidated report to 
the secretary of state, to be communicated to the general assembly. Beyond the 
revision of these reports by the secretary, no State supervision seems to have been 
provided for; nor does there appear to have been any requisition that the schools es- 
tablished out of the proceeds of the township school lands should be free to all attend- 
ants, or any provision for a tax on property or persons for their support. They were, 
probably, in consequence, of brief annual duration, and attended mainly, if not wholly, 
by the children of the poor, unless where these were put into other schools and their 
tuition fees paid there out of the public school fund. 

In 1851, January 24, an act was passed for the establishment in East and West Flor- 
ida of the two seminaries, for which lands amounting to 92,160 acres had been granted 
by the General Government, their first purpose being, according to the law, “ the in- 
struction of persons, both male and female, in the art of teaching all the various 
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branches that pertain to a good common school education ;” the next, “to give instruc- 
tion in the mechanic arts, in husbandry and agricultural chemistry, in the funda- 
mental Jaws, and in what regards the rights and duties of citizens.” Each county 
was to be entitled to send pupils to one or other of these seminaries, in the ratio 
in which it should send representatives to the State legislature. The seminaries were 
established, the one in the western portion of the State, at Tallahassee, the other in 
the east, at Gainesville. With temporary interruptions, they have continued to the 
present time, contributing much to the education cf the people and the preparation of 
teachers for the schools. In 1869 they were made free schools, with the exception of 
the classical department of the East Florida Seminary. 

The census returns for 1860 showed the number of public schools in that year to be 
97, with 98 teachers, 2,032 pupils, $75 income from endowment, $776 from taxation, 
$2,340 from public funds, and $16,908 from other sources, probably from tuition fees ; 
total income, $20,099. 
; LATER LEGISLATION. 


Florida, having expended during the civil war the principal of her common school 
and seminary funds for “arms, ammunition, and other purposes,” came out of the 
great struggle without other means for the reorganization of her schools than what 
could be derived from the lands remaining still unsold and from taxation of her people 
for purposes of education. In 1868 a new constitution was adopted, which designated 
various sources from which a school fund should be derived ; made the interest of this 
exclusively applicable to the support and maintenance of common schools, and the 
purchase of libraries and apparatus for these; devoted a special State tax of not less 
than one mill on the dollar annually to the same purpose, and required each county to 
raise annually, by tax, for the support of common schools, not less than half the amount 
apportioned to it in the year from the income of the school fund. This constitution 
required the legislature to provide for a uniform system of common schools and a uni- 
versity, tuition in which should be free; placed a State superintendent of public in- 
struction among the cabinet officers; gave him the supervision of ali matters pertain- 
ing to public schools, in connection with a State board of education; and provided 
for a county superintendent of common schools in each county. In accordance with 
this constitution, an excellent school law was passed in January, 1869, which, with 
slight subsequent amendments, has remained ever since the school law of the State. 
It declared that there should be established and maintained a uniform system of pub- 
lic instruction, free to all the youth residing in the State, between the ages of 6 and 
21, its officers to be a superintendent of public instruction, a State board of education, 
a board of public instruction for each county, with a county superintendent of schools 
as its secretary, and local school trustees, treasurers, and agents. The powers and du- 
ae a these officers were clearly defined, as were also those of the teacbers in the 
schools. 

PROGRESS UNDER THIS SYSTEM. 


At the close of the year in which this school law was passed, there were reported 
250 public schools in operation, with a total of 7,575 pupils in attendance ; a common 
school fund of $223,595, yielding $14,145, and a seminary fund of $73,933, yielding about 
$6,000. Organizations had been completed in 26 counties, and schools had been opened 
in an equal number, while private schools were generally merged in free schools, some 
of these doubling and some quadrupling the previous school attendance. Fifteen 
counties had levied no school tax, but in 9 of these schools were sustained by private 
contributions, 

For the year ending September 30, 1871, the report was, “Instead of 15 counties 
that failed the year previous to levy a school tax, we have to report but 4. Instead 
of 13 counties wanting organized boards of instruction, we have only 1. Instead of 
11 counties wanting superintendents, all but 2 are now supplied. Instead of 250 schools, 
with 7,500 pupils, we report 331 schools, with 14,000. And although the law limited the 
rate of taxation to one mill, several counties assessed a tax of one and a half, two, and 
even two and a half mills, and the people paid cheerfully.” 

The succeeding year showed 444 schools, with 16,258 pupils, although there had been 
failure of crops, an imperfect collection of school revenue, inadequate legislative ap- 
propriations, and great political excitement. 

During the year ending September 30, 1873, there was an addition of 56 schools, making 
tee ee number 500, with an average attendance of 36 pupils, or 18,000 for the entire 

ate. 

The only great hindrance to continued progress appeared to be that the payments 
of interest on the school fund were made in State warrants, which for two years 
had brought only about 60 cents on the dollar, thus greatly diminishing the aid ren- 
dered by the State to the school districts. The assistance given by the trustees of the 
Peabody fund, amounting to over $8,000 annually, had to some extent counterbalanced 
this disadvantage; but, as this was limited to the large schools in the populous 
towns, the country districts got from it no direct benefit. Hence poorly paid teach- 
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ers and necessarily short school terms. One decided step was taken this year toward 
a fostering of higher education in the institution of efforts to establish in Alachua County 
a State agricultural college, for the organization of which a law had been passed Feb- 
ruary 17, 1872. The prospect of success in this looked for a time quite promising, 
$50,000 in cash and 20,000 acres of land, with free transportation on the Florida Rail- 
road for all the building materials required, having been offered in the county for the 
location of the college there. Financial and other difficulties came in to hinder the 
attempt, and the institution remains still unorganized, except in name.* 

For 1873~74 the enrolment in the public schools was 21,196, the number of teachers 
590, implying an increase in the number of the schools, though the amount of that in- 
. crease was not given, except in estimate, which set it at 46. For 1874-75 the school 
enrolment reached 32,371; the number of teachers 796; number of schools not stated 
save in the case of high schools, of which 12 were reported, not including the 2 
State seminaries, which continue at Gainesville and Tallahassee. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The first State school superintendent was Hon. C. Thurston Chase, on whom de- 
volved the institution of the new school system of the State constitution of 1868, 
under which he was elected. Exerting himself with great vigor to lay well the 
foundations of the system, he made the study of the different school systems of the 
older States a preliminary to his own sketch of the school law which he desired, and 
by consultation with eminent educators and school officers on the working of the 
several laws ascertained what were held to be the strong and weak points of the 
different State systems. The result was a school law which met with very general 
favor, and in which very few things have needed to be changed. This law, approved 
January 30, 1869, embodied the best features of the older laws with happy adaptations 
of improvements which experience had shown to be desirable. It remains still one of 
the best school laws of this country, though somewhat in advance of the region for 
which it was designed. Mr. Chase died before the expiration of his term of office, 
and after a temporary vacancy in the superintendency, Hon. Charles Beecher was 
chosen to fill the unexpired term, which he did with much ability, beginning his work 
in the spring of 1871 and serving till the latter part of 1872. He was succeeded by 
Hon. Jonathan C. Gibbs, a native of Philadelphia, partly of African descent, a 
graduate of Dartmouth College and of the theological seminary at Princeton, New 
Jersey, who had been sent South in 1865 as an agent of the Old School Presbyterian 
General Assembly, to organize schools and churches in its interest among the freed- 
men. In this capacity Mr. Gibbs had so commended himself as to be appointed secre- 
tary of state with Governor Reed in Florida, under the constitution of 18638. In this 
office he continued till his entrance, at the close of 1872, on the oftice of State superin- 
tendent of instruction. It was then a post of considerable difficulty, as the first en- 
thusiasm for a new school system had subsided and political complications and 
embarrassment about school funds had come in to hinder progress. But by his energy 
and enthusiasm in the cause he so far succeeded that, in the month of August, 1873, he 
had the pride and pleasure of saying before the National Educational Association, 
““The census of 1860— ante bellum — shows that Florida had in her schools 4,486 pupils, 
at an expense of $75,412. To-day Florida has 18,000 pupils in school, at an expense of 
$101,820; fully four times as many pupils, at an increase of only 33 per cent. expense.” t 
Mr. Gibbs died August 14, 1874, at Tallahassee, before the expiration of his term, like 
Mr. Chase, and for a time, by appointment of the governor, Hon. S. B. McLin, 
secretary of state, acted as State superintendent, and made the very useful report of 
1873~74, respecting the defects of the school system, and the means of improving it 
without any changes in the law. He was succeeded by Hon. William Watkins 
ae es who again, at the election in the fall of 1876, was displaced by Hon. W. P. 

aisley. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE STATE. 


This, as sketched in the report of the Bureau for 1875, includes among its officers 
(1) a State board of education, forming a sort of general council on educational affairs, 
with specified powers and duties; (2) a State superintendent of public instruction, 
who has the oversight, charge, and management of all matters pertaining to public 
schools, school buildings, grounds, furniture, libraries, text books, and apparatus; (3) 
county superintendents, who are secretaries of county boards of education and have 


* Since the above was written it is understood that a partial organization has been effected. 

1A reference to the census of 1860 shows that tha figures here given by Mr. Gibbs refer not to the 
whole public school system, but merely to the attendance on academies in the State at that time, and 
the cost of the same. Florida also reported in her public schools 2,032 pupils at an expense of $20,099, 
making a total attendance of 6,518 pupils at an agyregate cost of $95,511. ‘‘Attendance,” as used by 
Mr. Gibbs and in this note, means the number of individuals reporting themselves to the census takers 
as having attended school; for the same period the schools reported a total attendance of 8,503 pupils. 
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also the duty of visitation and inspection of the schools once in each term; (4) school 
trustees for districts, who have also to visit and inspect the schools of their special dis- 
tricts, their visitations, however, being once a month instead of once a term, and their 
inspections reaching to everything connected with the school property. 


THE SYSTEM AS ADMINISTERED. 


On this point Governor Drew, in his message to the legislature, January 1, 1876, uses 
the following language: 

“Our public school system, though a good one in the main, is not without its faults 
and imperfections, among which may be named a tendency in its practical working te 
draw an undue portion of the funds to the towns and more densely populated localities, 
while the sparsely settled and remote portions of the large counties are deprived of the 
benefits, A plan is now under consideration which, it is believed, will lessen, if not 
remove, that defect. Other slight changes, with a view of lessening the expense of 
operating and increasing the fund for distribution, may be made when it can be done 
to advaritage. But where there can be no change without crippling or destroying the 
efficiency of the system, no change should be attempted. There has been more in- 
justice done by failure to comply with and faithfully carry out the provisions of the 
law than from any defect of the system itself. Section 13, paragraph 6, of the common 
school law requires the superintendent of public instruction to apportion, annually, 
the interest on the common school fund and the fund raised by the one mill tax au- 
thorized by sections 4 and 5 of article 8 of the constitution among the several counties 
of the State, in proportion to the number of children residing therein between the ages 
of 4 and 21 years. General provisions on schools, section 38, provide that it shall be 
the duty of the tax assessor of each county, at the time of assessing the taxes of his 
county, to take the census of all the children of the county between the ages of 4 and 
21. It appears from the accompanying report of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion that the census has not been taken since 1873. The work was begun in 1876, but 
not completed. The census records of 23 counties only are found in the office of the ° 
department. There must have been a large increase of scholastic population since 
1873; consequently an apportionment made on 74,228, the number at that time, is in- 
correct.” 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


° PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The law requires the establishment of “schools of higher grades of instruction where 
the advancement and number of pupils require them,” but from the excitement respect- 
ing political affairs, which shook the State in the latter part of 1876, no information 
respecting such schools has been procurable beyond what was given in a special report 
of high schools furnished by Superintendent Hicks for the Bureau report of 1875. 
That showed 12 such schools existent, 9 for white and 3 for colored children, the cur- 
riculum in them embracing Greek, Latin, chemistry, natural philosophy, astronomy, 
physiology, botany, and all the higher branches of arithmetic. The East and West 
Florida Seminaries, at Gainesville and Tallahassee, referred to in the preceding history, 
were not included among the schools thus reported. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 2 schools for girls and 4 for both sexes, outside of the public school system, there 
have been reported to this Bureau 496 pupils, under 34 teachers. Of these, 57 are in 
Sean studies, 30 in modern languages, and 37 preparing for a classical course in col- 
ege. 

Drawirg is taught in 3 of these schools, yocal music in 4, and instrumental music in 
4. Chemical laboratories are reported by none, philosophical apparatus by none, libra- 
ries of 75 to 1,200 volumes by 3, the aggregate number of volumes being 1,575.—(Re- 
turns for 1876.) 


SUPERIOR AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Respecting this institution, the governor, in his message to the legislature at the 
opening session of 1877, reported as follows: “Section 12 of an act approved February 
18, 1870, and amended 1872, to establish an agricultural college, provides that the 
trustees shall, within the time prescribed by Congress, determine upon the location of 
the college at some healthy and conveniently accessible point, which location shall be 
as near the centre of the State as possible. 

“At a meeting of the board of trustees, held at Tallahassee, March 7, 1875, a com- 
mittee was appointed for the purpose of examining proposed locations for the college. 
On the first day of May following, the report of the committee favoring Messrs. Gleason 
and Annos’s proposed location, the only one submitted, was presented to the board. 
Subsequently the board accepted said location, and established the State Agricultnral 
College at Ean Gallie. 
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“An executive committee was created and authorized by the board to proceed with 
the erection of suitable buildings carrying out the design.” 

The location referred to is at a point on the bank of Indian River, 6 miles from the 
head of the St. John’s River, at Lake Washington, and about 3 miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean. It seems a remote position, out of the way of present communication with the 
world, and thus less favorable than the formerly chosen location in Alachua County. 
But considerable amounts of land were offered for it at Eau Gallie, and it was claimed 
that it would there have great advantages for the cultivation and development of semi- 
tropical plants and fruits. The long delay in the arrangements for the college, too, 
endangered the congressional land grant for it, and required prompt action for pre- 
serving this. Accordingly, a building for collegiate use has been erected at Eau Gallie; 
the lands there offered have been thus secured, and with the organization of the college, 
which probably will be at once proceeded with, the funds from the lands given by Con- 
gress will become available forendowment. It is hoped that there will thus at last be 
the beginning of an institution which has been long waited for and is much needed by 
the State.—(Report of superintendent of public instruction, December 31, 1876, and 
of the treasurer of the college, of the same date.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN FLORIDA. 


Hon. W. P. HAIsLey, State-superintendent of public instruction and ex officio president of the State board 
of education, Tallahassee. : 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCK. 


Children of schocl age, (6-18) 

Confederate soldiers under 30 : 

Pupils enrolled: whites, 98,750; colored, | *142,728 
43,978. 


swe ewrets cowwne 


Pupils enrolled : whites, 107,010; colored, |.......... 
48,643, 

Vera Ween uLenGdNGC... 26. ..<0+0 -esces «ons 105, 766 

TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 
No information as to these points. 
SCHOOLS. 

Public schools: for whites, 2,790; for 3, 669 
colored, 879. 

Public schools: for whites, 3,157; for /........-. 
colored, 1,075. 

Average monthly cost of tuition in these $1 73 
for each pupil. 

Amount of the same paid by the State... : 88 

Private elementary schools....-.......-.- 820 

instructors in these....... 903 


Pupils: white males, 11,186; white females, 25, 451 
10,089; colored males, 2,118; colored 
females, 2,058. 

Pupils: white males, 11,098; white females, 
9,940; colored males, 1,803; colored 
females, 1,816. 

Average number of months these schools 


were taught. 
Average monthly cost of tuition for each 
pupil, 
Ea ivabe nto U SCHOOIScs25 65 ance eee eee 
Instructors in these 
Pupils in the same: males, 3,087 ; females, 
pees. 
Pnpils in the same: males, 3,245; females, 
2,306, 
Average monthly cost of tuition for each 
pupil. 
Number of months these schools were 
taught. 


peewee eeeeecr can ere ceaer 


eaeener sen cect ew eee e ewww = 


Colleges reporting 
Instructors in these 
eee white males, 845; white females, 
184, 
Students: white males, 686; white females, 
1,320, 
Average monthly cost of tuition for each 
student. 


eonwmaerrzr ene ces emer ae @ave 


$4 71 


1874~75. | 1875-76. 


394, 037 


Increase. | Decrease, 

} 
304, 637 hie -2-- cee lee eas c0a6 
8, 036 1, tse eee 
155, 653 12,925 |-2.2 eee 
07, 990) Ie 4-2 -<5.-2- 7,770 

| | 

4, 232 563. lee ener 
$1 50 _ £0 23 
a ers 2 09 
Slate eee | 6 
Rie lane ores 26 
HA, Goi lee aieeaes 794 
54. io ee, 
$1 (86. \ 2202-0 ee ee 
104 |} scence | eee 
176 D. tone eee 
5, 601 222222 
$2 “05 |RE coe | #0 18 
7,60 fhe mel eaeeene oes 
20 Oo saa 
126 OO). Reo: save 
2, 006 |)\---. .--... oo 
$4 52|......20-. | 30 19 


* This number does not include returns from 13 covnties estimated to have a white enrolment of 15,808, 


and a colored one of 11 290. 
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Summary of statistics—Continued. 


| 
| 1874~'75. | 1875-76. Increase. | Decrease. 
mee 2s 
SCHOOL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. | | 
Receipts from poll tax to July 1, 1875....-. 7k es | a i | $3,793 
Receipts from tax on shows and exhibi- 2, 069 : $3, 140 | $1, OA ee eee 


tions. | | 

Receipts from half rental of Western and | 150,000 1&0, 0C0 bode see Joes 
Atlantic Railroad. | 

Receipts from dividends on stock of |..-....... 3, 720 3, 720 | 
Georgia Railroad and Banking Company. 


ee SS ee 


Total PECCIDUS Gee <= oss sss cess See 155, 862 | 156, 860 O98 Fares 
Expenditures for apportionment among | 151,304) 149,465 |......-... | 1, 839 
counties. 


Expenditures for expenses of office, salaries, 4, 828 *7, 395. 2, O07 il eee ae 
and printing. 

Expenditures for printing in 1874, (bills OSD ae {ee cae Me. 12h ee Poe eee 
presented.) 


Total expenditures ..............--} 156,767 | 156, 860 


Besides the above the commissioner says | 144,000 |..........|..-. Oe VE eee 
that there were raised in cities and 
counties under local laws for support of 
public schools in 1874-75. 

Besides which, the poll tax for the latter |.......... 140, 015 
part of 1875, retained in counties for | 


the support of schools in 1875~76, is 
estimated to be. 


{ | 


* Said by the commissioner to include, by mistake, the salary and office expenses of the second qnar- 
ter of 1875, amounting to $1,004 60. 


(Reports of Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, State scheol commissioner, 1874~75 and 1875-76.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


The following statement respecting education in the State is taken almost wholly 
from the Handbook of Georgia, prepared under the direction of Thomas P. Janes, 
A. M., M. D., commissioner of agriculture of the State, and is probably from the hand 
of the commissioner of education, Hon. Gustavus J. Orr. 


BEFORE THE WAR. 


Georgia has from her earliest history been alive to the importance of educating the 
children of the State, although until of late years there was no free education for all. 
The people were, most of them,able and willing to educate their children, and the 
legislature made provision for paying for the tuition of all who were not thus able, 
from a fund derived from dividends on stock owned by the State in a number of the 
banks of Georgia. The war swept away the banks, and thus the source of this income 
was lost. Previous to this time, however, the people had begun to feel the need of 
free schools, and had taken the first steps toward the establishment of them. In 1858 
the legislature set apart $100,000 annually of the net earnings of the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad (State property) for school purposes, together with the interest on 
any sums received by payment of the public debi of the State. 


SINCE THE WAR. 


The constitution adopted in 1868 required the establishment of a thorongh system 
of general education, to be forever free to all the children of the State; but it was not 
until i370 that a school law in accordance with this requirement was enacted. The 
law of 1870 established a State board of education, to be composed of the governor, 
the attorney general, the secretary of state, comptroller general, and State school com- 
missioner. It required the trustees of schools, in their respective districts, to make 
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all necessary arrangements for the instruction of all the youth of the district, the 
whites and blacks to be in separate schools. They were to provide the same facilities 
for each; but the children of the white and colored races, it was provided, “shall not 
be taught together.” 

In 1871, the State school commissioner proceeded to establish public schools in the 
State. In October, 1871, the taxes arising from polls, shows, &c., by law belonging to 
the school fund, amounted to $327,083.09. The legislature, in July, appropriated this 
money to other purposes, and caused bonds of the State to be deposited with the State 
treasurer in lieu thereof, which were to be sold and the proceeds of their sale to be 
used to meet appropriations for school purposes. But these bonds proved to be worth- 
less, and the fund was thus lost to the cause of education. Under these circumstances, 
the present State school commissioner, Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, commenced his adminis- 
tration. In that year no schools could be established for lack of means, but in 13873 
funds sufficient had accumulated to establish schools for three months, and the same 
has been done every year since. 

In 1875, the attendance was 169,916, of whom 114,648 were white and 55,268 black. 
The school fund for 1875 was $291,319; that for 1876 is about the same. The school 
population for 1875 was 394,037, of whom 218,733 were white and 175,304 black. 

The present sources of the school fund under existing law are (1) poll taxes, (2) 
taxes on shows, exhibitions, &c., and (3) one-half the net earnings of the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad, which latter at present amounts to $150,000 per annum. 

The present law requires that when any school fund is received, from whatever 
source derived, “it shall be kept separate and distinct from other funds,” and be 
“used for educational purposes, and none other, and shall not be invested in the bonds 
of the State or in any other stock.” 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


There are public schools established under local laws in seven counties, embracing 
the cities of Savannah, Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, Columbus, Griffin, and Brunswick, 
which are kept up continuously. In these there are 68 ungraded schools, 70 graded, 
and 9 high schools. There were in 1875 admitted to these schools—whites: boys 
4,330, girls 4,428; blacks: boys 3,324, girls 3,633. The average monthly cost of tuition 
per scholar was $1.23. 

In the same year there were 820 private elementary schools, having a total attend- 
ance of 25,451, of whom 21,275 were white and 4,176 black. 

There were also 104 private high schools, having 171 tutors and 5,379 pupils, all 
white, of whom 3,087 were males and 2,292 females. Average monthly cost of tuition 
per scholar, $3.13. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


PROGRESS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The State school commissioner considers the results achieved during the last five 
years by the public schools as being very remarkable, in view of the limited monetary 
resources placed at command of the department. There has been a steady increase 
from year to year in the number of persons attending school, which, from 83,677 in 
1873, has now reached 179,405. The entire school debt of 1871 has been extinguished 
in almost every county in the State, and no new debt has been created. It was deter- 
mined at the outset of the present administration to use the annual school fund from 
year to year with the most scrupulous fidelity, and county school officers were in- 
structed toincur no debts. As a consequence of this policy, not a single well grounded 
complaint of the non-payment of a claim during the last five years has ever reached 
the office from any portion of the State, although the amounts disbursed from time to 
time have aggregated the sum of $1,270,319. Asa natural effect of this fidelity, uni- 
versal confidence has taken the place of wide spread distrust, and many good citizens 
who, at first, were enemies to the public schools have become friends and patrons.— 
(Report of Commissioner Orr, 1876, pp. 6-8.) 


LOCAL TAXATION. 


The school system, says the State school commissioner, can never be made what it 
should be until] there shall be obtained in some way an increase of funds. The most eli- 
gible method of doing this, he thinks, is by local taxation ; but as measures providing 
for this have been repeatedly defeated by the State legislature, the commissioner sug- 
gests a different plan, which he thinks may be less objectionable to the people. It is 
that a law be passed giving the boards of education of the different counties the right 
to submit the question of a tax net to exceed a certain fixed per centum for the sup- 
port of elementary schools to the voters of the county, no one being allowed to vote 
on this question except those who pay tax on a certain amount of property, the fund 
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thus raised to be added to that derived from the State and used to support elementary 
schools for both races. A further clause of the law is recommended providing for the 
similar submission to taxpayers of the question of local taxation for higher schools; 
in this latter case, however, the votes of colored and white are to be taken separately, 
and their funds be separately disbursed for the support of schools in which the higher 
branches shall be taught.—(Report, 1876, pp. 12, 13.) 


PEABODY FUND. 


Aid was received by public schools in the State from the agent of this fund, to the 
amount of $8,550, from August, 1875, to August, 1876. Of this sum $600 were applied 
to colored schools.—( Report of State school commissioner, 1876, p. 22.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


ATLANTA. 


Oficers.—The board of education consists of 12 members, elected by the mayor and 
common council, one-third going out of office every 2 years. The mayor is ex officio a 
member of the board. Its officers are a president, vice-president, treasurer and secre- 
tary, the latter boing aiso city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics—Enrolment in public schools, 3,809; average daily attendance, 2,440. En- 
rolment in white schools, 2,558; in colored schools, 1,251. Number of teachers em- 
ployed in all the schools, 56; number of pupils to a teacher, 47. Expenditures for 
public schools, $47,174.58. 

Remarks.—The schools have passed through the first 5 years of their existence with- 
out suspension or serious interruption of any sort, and have now firmly established 
themselves in the affections of the people of the city. Since their establishment they 
have givea instruction to about 6,000 children, more than twice the number, it is be- 
lieved, that would have received instruction without the existence cf a public school 
system. The schools have been steadily improving in the character of their manage- 
ment and discipline, the quality of instruction and the general results attained. The 
attendance during the pasi year has been more regular than that of any previous year, 
reaching an average of 93 per cent. 

The schools are designated as grammar and high, the former comprising 8 grades of 
a year each, the latter intended to occupy 4. There are 2 high schools, 1 for boys 
and 1 for girls, having a= attendance of 93 boys and 198 girls; total, 291. The 
course of study. in both high schools includes Latin, and in the boys’ the addition of 
Greek is optional; in the latter school, however, the course at present seems to occupy 
only 3 years, while in the former it is for 4, and takes Latin and French in addition to 
all the higher English branches.—(Report of the board of education, 187576, B. Mal- 
lon, esq., superintendent of city schools.) 


SAVANNAH. 


Officers.—A board of education of 12 members, whose officers are a president, vice- 
president, treasurer, and a secretary, who is also city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics—_Enrolment in schools for white childrev, 2,542; in schools for colored 
children, 1,860; total, 4,402. Average enrolment in schools for white children, 2,039; 
in schcols tor colored children, 1,393; total, 3,432. Average daily attendance in schools 
for whiie children, 1,814; in schools for colored children, 2,979. Number of teachers 
of schools for white childrcu, 50; of schcols for colored children, 23; total number of 
teachers, 73. Expenditures for public school purposes, $52,904.68. 

Remarks.—A cnange has lately been made in the organization of the system, by 
which, in lieu of the arbitrary divisions of primary, intermediate, grammar, and high 
schools, there are to be 5 district schools for white children and 2 for colored children, 
in each of which there will be 7 distinct grades, beginning with the lowest primary 
and ending with the highest grammar, the high schools to continue as heretofore. In 
the lower schools boys and girls are to be educated together. 

During the past year there has been commendable progress in the schools. Every 
year the standard is higher. More intelligent and less routine work is accomplished. 
A more rational method of conducting recitations is employed by the teachers, and, 
as a consequence, work which is less mechanical is done by the pupils. The discipline 
of the schools bas ceased to be a subject of concern. Except ia rare instances, teach- 
ers are able to control pupils without resorting to severe punishment; the in- 
stances in which it becomes necessary to inflict corporal punishment are diminishing 
every year, and it is believed that the time is not far distant when this objectionable 
mode of discipline will be abolished in the schools. The teachers have generally 
been successful in their work, and they have attended punctually the sessions of the 
normal class. There were graduated from the high schools in June, 1876, 28 pupils: 
17 girls and 11 boys.—( Report for 1875-76 of the public schools of Savannah, W. H. 
Baker, esq., superintendent. ) 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


The State school commissioner renews a recommendation made in his last annual 
report that $10,000 of the annual school fund be set apart and appropriated for the 
establishment and support of two normal schools for white pupils, one to be located in 
the northern and one in the middle or southern portion of the State; that the law 
appropriating $8,000 to Atlanta University be repealed, and that, in lieu thereof, $10,000 
per annum be appropriated for the establishment and support of a normal school for 
colored pupils.—(Commissioner’s report, 1876, pp. 20, 21.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Of 13 public higb schools included in the State commissioner’s report for 1876, besides 
3 other.schools having high school courses, the only ones whose statistics can be sepa- 
rated from those of the lower schools, through other reports, are the high schools of 
Atlanta, Columbus, and Savannah. The two in Atlanta had 6 teachers and 291 pupils, 
and graduated 26. The one in Columbus had 1 teacher and 40 pupils, with an average 
attendance of 29. The two in Savannah, 7 teachers; pupils, “about the same as last 
year,” when they numbered 237; graduates, 28. Total of teachers in high schools of 
3 cities, 14; of pupils, 568. , 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 14 schools for boys, 5 schools for girls, and 72 for both sexes, outside of the public 
school system, there have been reported to this Bureau 4,872 pupils under 180 teachers. 
Of these, 1,078 are in classical studies, 218 in modern languages, 402 preparing for a clas- 
sical course in college, and 146 for a scientific course, while 148 had entered college in 
the preceding year. Drawing is taught in 19 of these schools, vocal music in 32, and 
instrumental music in 38. Chemical laboratories are reported by 7, philosophical ap- 
paratus by 10, and libraries-of 50 to 1,500 volumes by 12, the whole number of volumes 
reported being 5,095. The very small proportion of these schools presenting libraries, 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, or other advantages beyond studies in English, 
modern languages, and the classics, shows painfully the depressed condition of the 
private seminaries which once flourished largely in this State.—(Returns for 1876 to 
Bureau of Education.) 

The table in Commissioner Orr's report for 1876 devoted to ‘ private high schools” 
shows 176 instructors in such schools, 4 less than the number reported to the Bureau, 
but 5,601 pupils, 829 more. Very many schools of this class that have existed in the past 
do not appear in either statement; whether from having gone out of being or from 
having sunk into such a condition that there is no heart left to report, does not appear. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


Only 1 school of the former class reports itself for 1876, showing 1 teacher and 30 
pupils, with very little other information as to itself, while in the preparatory depart- 
ments of 4 colleges were 5 teachers and 276 pupils; total, 6 teachers and 306 pupils. 
In 1 other college 2 teachers of a preparatory department are reported, but no pre- 
paratory pupils. 

The preparatory departments of women’s colleges are not included here, as formerly, 
many of these being devoted to elementary rather than secondary instruction.—(Re- 
turns to Bureau of Education.) 


BUSINESS COLLEGES, 


In 2 business colleges, so called, one being a department of Bowdon College, the 
other a private school in Atlanta, 5 teachers and 216 pupils are reported, the studies 
being simply book-keeping, penmanship, business arithmetic, and business forms.— 
(Returns for 1876.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS. 


The departments of this university are (1) the academic department, (2) the State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, (3) the law department, (4) North Georgia 
Agricultural College, and (5) the medical department. Only the three first mentioned 
of these are situated at the old site of the university in Athens, the North Georgia 
Agricultural College being located at Dahlonega and the medical department at 
Augusta. The academic department is divided into 10 schools, viz: Latin language 
and literature; Greek language and literature; modern languages; belles lettres; 
metaphysics and ethics; mathematics; natural philosophy and astronomy ; chemistry, 
geology, and mineralogy ; history and political science ; and English literature. These 
schools are so arranged as to be combined into several, which thus offer systematic 
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courses of education of different types of culture. The course in each class is pre- 
scribed, the choice of the student only extending to the subject of study. Free tuition 
is offered to young men who design to enter the ministry of any denomination what- 
soever, provided they are in need of this aid, and to 50 meritorious young men of 
limited ncans who will pledge themselves to teach a public or private school in the 
State during a term of years equal to the time they may receive this free tuition.—(Cat- 
alogue of the university, 1875-’76.) 


OTHER COLLEGES. 


Atlanta University, Atlanta, (non-sectarian,) embraces preparatory, collegiate, and 
normal departments, and is open to bot sexes. The collegiate course is classical, and 
extends over the usual four years. There are no scholarship funds, but tuition is only 
$18 annually.—(Return for 1876.) 

Bowdon College, Bowdon.—This college was suspended in 1875-76, in consequence of 
the resignation of the president ; but the exercises were to be resumed in 1877. It is 
By and is for both sexes.—(Report to the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

Emory College, Oxford, (Methodist,) reports preparatory and classical course, the 
latter of four years, and is apparently only for young men.—(Return for 1876.) 

Gainesville Male and Female College, Gainesville.—This school, meant to be non-sec- 
tarian in its management, is under the care of the Gainesville city council. It makes 
a special point of the coeducation of the sexes. In addition to the collegiate there 
are to be high school, common school, and primary school courses, and also one in 
book-keeping.—(Circular and return to Bureau of Education.) 

Mercer University, Macon, (Baptist.)—The university embraces three departments, the 
college of liberal arts, the department of theology, and the school of law. In the 
college of liberal arts the scheme of instruction includes two courses of study, the 
elassical and the scientific, the latter requiring only 3 years. The library, containing 
about 6,000 volumes, embraces a choice collection of many of the latest and most val- 
uable works of reference. The philosophical and chemical apparatus has been selected 
with great care.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Pio Nono College, Macon, (Roman Catholic.) The plan of instruction embraces three 
courses: preparatory, classical, and commercial. The commercial course is supposed to 
last 3 years, but may vary according to the talents and progress of the student. The 
classical course is completed in 6 years. In addition to the pagan classics, the Chris- 
tian classics have been introduced into the curriculum.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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i | { | 
a Collegiate department was suspended in 1876. b Includes society libraries. 


SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


The State Agricultural College, a department of the University of Georgia, offers its 
students a choice of three distinct departments, viz: agriculture, engineering, and ap- 
plied chemistry. The degrees conferred are bachelor of agriculture, master of agri- 
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culture, bachelor of engineering, civil engineer, civil and mining engineer, and bach- 
elor of science. State scholarships, entitling to free tuition, are granted to as many 
students, residents of the State, as there are members of the house of representatives 
and senators in the general assembly. Every student is required to go through a course 
in military tactics, unless specially excused by the faculty. ; 

Tho North Georgia Agricultural College, at Dahlonega, opened in 1873, is supported 
by a portion of the annual income derived from the national land grant, thus rendering 
it a department of the University of Georgia. Tuition is free. No special age nor 
qualifications are made necessary for admission. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


Mercer University, at Macon, announces a theological department as one of its courses 
of study, but this is not at present in full operation. The president, however, lectures 
regularly to those academic students who desire such instruction on systematic theol- 
ogy, ecclesiastical polity, and homiletics.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

In Atlanta University (for colored people) special attention is given to instruction 
in the Bible, in order to prepare students for work in Sunday schools and for other 
forms of Christian service.—(Catalogue of Atlanta University, 1874-75.) 

The Augusia Institute, at Augusta, (Baptist,) organized in 1869, is a school designed 
for the special benefit of the freedmen who wish to become preachers and teachers, and 
is sustained by the charities of the friends of the enterprise. Of the 95 students in 
attendance, 50 are studying for the ministry.—(Return to the United States Bureau of 
Education, and American Baptist Year-Book.) 


MEDICAL. 


The Medical department of the University of Georgia offers a course of instruction 
consisting of two full courses of lectures, “in addition to the usual private readings in 
medicine.” Among its means of instruction are included access to a library of about 
5,000 volumes, an extensive and well arranged chemical laboratory, good anatomical 
facilities, a complete cabinet of materia medica, and extensive clinical resources, 
with access to the city hospital, the freedmen’s hospital, and city dispensary. One 
student from each congressional district of Georgia is admitted gratuitously, and the 
same privilege is extended to students coming from the neighboring States.—(Cata- 
logue of university, 1875-’76.) 

The Savannah Medical College combines as much as possible cliuical teaching with 
didactic lectures, the latter being delivered in the lecture room of the Savannah Hospi- 
tal provided for that purpose. The trustees have authorized the faculty of the college 
to form a class in pharmacy ; and this course will include the discussion of all the im- 
portant elements and compounds, their natural history, preparation, and properties.— 
(Catalogue of Savannah Medical College, 1875-76.) 


LEGAL. 


The course of studies in the Department of law in the University of Georgia is com- 
pleted in one year, but there is no vacation, the whole year being employed. It em- 
braces common and statute law, constitutional law, equity, medical jurisprudence, 
parliamentary law, rhetoric, and metaphysics and commercial jurisprudence. Instruc- 
tion is given by text books, daily recitations, examinations, and expositions, with oral 
lectures.—(Catalogue University of Georgia, 1875~’76.) 

In the Law school of Mercer University, instruction is given in equity jurisprudence, 
pleading, and practice, international and constitutional law,and common and statute 
law. The plan includes lectures, recitations, expositions, exercises in conveyancing 
and pleading and moot courts.—(Catalogue of Mercer University, 1875-76.) 
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* From Report of Commissioner of Education for 1875. 
a Lectures suspended in consequence of repairs being made to the building. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


The Georgia Academy for the Blind opened in 1851, was incorporated in 1852, and 
$5,000 per annum for two years appropriated by the State to aid in supporting it. 
In 1854, the legislature appropriated $10,000, and afterward other amounts, to erect a 
suitable building, which was completed in 1860 at a cost of about $65,000. The aver- 
age annual appropriation for the support of the institution is about $13,000. There 
are about 1,000 volumes in the library, including those in embossed print. Pupils are 
admitted between the ages of 8 and 20, but males over 20 are taken into the workshop 
to learn trades. There were, in 1876, 56 pupils in the academy. Since its opening, 
145 have been admitted, of whom 75 have beeu discharged as educated in one or more 
of the departments, many of them with trades by which they can earn their support. 
Preparations are being made for receiving some blind negro children into the work- 
shop. As yet,thereis no general provision made for educating the colored blind.—(Hand- 
book of Georgia, 1876, pp. 191, 192.) 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


From the year 1834 until 1845, such deaf and dumb youth of Georgia as could be 
induced to go there were educated in the Hartford institution at the expense of the 
State of Georgia. In 1845, the legislature required all the State’s beneficiaries to be with- 
drawn from Hartford and educated in Georgia, and the next yeara department for the 
deaf and dumb was added to the Hearn Manual-Labor School at Cave Spnng. In 
1847 the legislature provided the means for erecting a suitable building, which was 
completed in 1849. The annual appropriation made by the State for its support is - 
about $16,500. The average number of pupils is about 50; the whole number received 
up to 1876 is 253. The legislature in 1875 made provision for receiving negro pupils. 
The value of the property is about $25,000. The library numbers about 1,000 volumes.— 
(Handbook of Georgia, 1876, pp. 192, 193.) 
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LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN GEORGIA. 


Gustavus J. Orr, State school commissioner, Atlanta. 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


~ Namo. , Post-office. 


His excellency Alfred H. Colquitt, president; term expires January, 1881....-.......2-..-- Atlanta. 
N.C. Barnett, secretary of state; term expires January, 1881. ...-.. 22-2... ----- cece meee enne Atlanta. 
W. L. Goldsmith, comptroller-general; term expires January, 1881 ..-... 20... 0-00 ee eee Atlanta. 
N. J. Hammond, attorney-general; term expires January, 1881 ............-...---0-- ee eens Atlanta. 
Gustavus J. Orr, State school commissioner ; term expires January, 1881 ........-.......-- Atlanta 


COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 


(Term, 1876-1880.] 
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* Superintendent schools for city and county. 


t Superintendent city schools, 
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List of school officials in Georgia— Continued. 
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* Superintendent city schools. 
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ILLINOIS. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1874~75. 1875~76, | Increase. | Decrease. 
| 
POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. | 
| 
thildren of school age, (6-21) .....--. *958, 003 *973,589 | 15,586 |........-. 
Hurolled in public schools..........-- 685, 676 667,446 tl .25.,. ome 18, 230 
Enrolled in private elementary schools 51, 296 AD, 3S Lt ee eee 1, 921 
SCHOOLS. | 
Number of school-houses .........---- 11, 451 11, 693 | 242 |. coe 
Months schools were sustained ....... 6.91 6. 84 | ES Ie . 07 
Number of graded schools ...........- 785 S22 of |soccaneeee 
Nisber of high schools ..-...---....- 133 LiOiM ose. 2-2 23 
Number of private schools.........--- 478 527 49 | «2.20 
TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 
Male teachers in all public schools.... 9, 288 9, 295 1 leceeeeeome 
Female teachers in all public schools.. 12, 330 12, 826 496 | sce eee 
Average monthly salary of males ..... $48 21 $47 96 Whoopee ee $0 25 
Average monthly salary of females.... 33. 32 Se OO). 2 aes ae 02 
Teachers in private schools........... 1, 357 1, 206 V52c0. 2 eres 81 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Receipts from State tax........-.---- $1, 000, 000 | $1, 000, 000 |.......-../.......--- 
Receipts from local tax ...-......---- 5,949,674 | 6,021,094 | $71,420 |.......... 
Receipts from permanent fund ..-..--. 455, 605 447, 16210 enc. coon $8, 443 
Receipts from other sources .......--- 455, 275 980, 211 Wy 524 930 |e eee 
Total receipts.----. -.---e---+-- 7,860,554 | 8,448,467 | 587,913 |.......... 
Expenditure for sites, buildings, and 864, 934 |. -- i 864, 934 
furniture. : 
Expenditure for libraries and appa- Beco OdUN EE, 22s chun ss Seapets 225, 640 
ratus. 
Expenditure for salaries of teachers...| 5,326,750 | 4,945,194 |,......... 381, 586 
Expenditure for fuel, lights, rent, re- 971, 855 | 18,223, 345 [2, 251, 490 |....-..-.- 
pairs, &c. | 
Total expenditure........-....- 7,009, 209" 8, 168, 539)! (779, 330 | 2 eee 
STATE SCHOOL FUND. a 
Amount of permanent school fund ....|..--...----- 5, 752, 565 | .c-25 eee eee 


(From returns of Hon. 8. M. Etter, State superintendent of public instruction, and 
report for the years 1675 and 1876.) 


* For sex of school population see Table I at the close of this volume. 
i This doubtless includes expenditures for sites, buildings, and furniture, and for Hbraries and appa- 
ratus. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Colvin’s Laws of the United States, volume vi; Barnard’s Journal of Education, 
volume xxiv, pp. 243 246; statutes of Illinois from 1418; State edition of the school 
Law of 1872 with amendments to 1874; and report of the State superintendent for 
the years 1875 and 1876. 
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BEGINNINGS. 


Illinois entered the Union December 3, 1818. The convention which framed the 
constitution under which it was admitted accepted on August 26th of that year a 
proposition made by Congress April 18, that section 16 in every township should be 
granted to the State for the use of the inhabitants of said township for school pur 
poses; that three-sixths of 5 per cent. of the proceeds of the public lands within the 
State sold by Congress after January 1, 1819, should be appropriated by the legislature 
for the encouragement of learning, one-sixth to be applied to a college or university, 
and that 36 sections, or one entire township, with one previously reserved for that 
purpose, should be reserved for the use of a seminary of learning and be vested in the 
legislature to be appropriated solely to such seminary. From these reservations for 
schools, university, and seminary have grown: (1) The State school fund, consisting 
of the proceeds of the sales of public lands devoted to the encouragement of learning, 
less the sixth part above excepted; (2) the college or university fund, consisting of 
this sixth part; (3) the seminary fund, consisting of the sales of seminary lands, all 
which lands unsold in 1861 were given to the agricultural college of the State; (4) the 
township fund, resulting from the sales of sixteenth section lands. 'To these several 
funds, going to constitute the permanent fund for aid of education in the State, was 
added in 1835 the county school fund, composed of surplus moneys remaining in the 
hands of county commissioners, and in 1337 the surplus revenue fund, distributed 
among the States by act of Congress of 1836. 


EARLY LEGISLATION RESPECTING SCHOOLS. 


Ample as were the provisions made for the promotion of education, they were not 
fully available for a considerable time. The early settlers, too, were busy in provid- 
ing homes, in clearing farms, and in establishing themselvesin business. Seven years, 
therefore, passed before a general school law was enacted. Then, January 15, 1825, 
came one “providing for the establishment of free schools,” with an admirable preface 
and with the following provisions: (1) That there should be established a common 
school or schools in each county of the State, to be open and free to every class of 
white citizens between the ages of 5 and 21, persons over 21 to be admitted on such 
terms as the trustees of the school district might prescribe; (2) that the county com- 
missioners’ courts should, from time to time, form school districts in their respective 
counties on the petition of a majority of the voters within a contemplated district, 
no district to have less than 15 families; (3) that the schools of each district should 
be superintended by three trustees, elected by the qualified voters at a called meeting, 
and have their interests cared for by a clerk, a treasurer, an assessor, and @ collector, 
chosen at the same meeting, the trustees being empowered to examine and hire 
teachers and hold and lease property for the benefit of the district schools, and being 
required to make report annually to the county commissioners’ court of the number 
of children of school age, the number attending school, and the time a school was 
held, with the probable expense of it; (4) that the schools should be sustained partly 
by local taxes on the property within and belonging to the people of the district, partly 
by the proceeds of the sixteenth section lands paid over by the county treasurer, and 
partly by a State apportionment derived from $2 out of every $100 received into the 
State treasury, and from five-sixths of the interest arising from the school fund; this 
State payment, however, not to be made till the next census should be taken. The 
care of this school fund was, by the same law, committed to the auditor and secretary 
of state, under the direction of the governor, and the inhabitants of each district were 
empowered to make at either their regular or specially called meetings all needful 
regulations for building or repairing school-houses, and for supplying them with furni- 
ture and firewood, while the clerk of each county coinmissioner’s court was required 
to make out and forward to the secretary of state, by the Ist of December in every 
year, an abstract of the reports made by the trustees of school districts in his county 
as to theschool population, school attendance, school term, and expense attending this. 

The force of this law was greatly weakened by one approved February 17, 1827, 
which repealed the clause requiring 15 families for each new school district, made tax- 
ation for the full or half support of district schools optional with the voters of the 
district, and forbade the taxation of any individual for the support of any free school 
unless his or her consent had first been obtained in writing. 

Laws for the care of the school lands and proper disposition of the proceeds of the 
sale of them through three township trustees of school lands and a county school 
commissioner seem to have been the only general ones relating to school interests from 
this time till March 4, 1837. Then, an act amendatory of the several preceding acts in 
relation to common schools made provision for the incorporation of townships; for the 
election of five township trustees of schools in place of the three trustees of school lands 
in case of such incorporation; for their subsequent superintendence of ‘the business 
and affairs of the township in relation to education and schools generally ;” and for 
annual reports by them to the school commissioner of their county of the amount of 
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principal and interest of township school funds on hand or appropriated at the time of 
the report; of the number of schools kept and scholars taught within their township 
and length of the school term; of the amount of interest received from school com- 
missioner of the county ; and of the amount of money expended for any other purpose 
than paying teachers of schools, with specification of the object or objects of such 

ayment. In this law appears the first requirement for a certificate of qualification 
rom the township trustees before any teacher could be paid out of the school funds. 
An act slightly amendatory of this was passed January 18, 1840, and another February 
3, of the same year. 

February 26, 1841, came a complete revision of the schocl laws, restoring the three 
township trustees of school lands for the care of the sixteenth sections, confirming the 
system of a county school commissioner for sale of these lands and investment of the 
proceeds; and directing that all the profits arising from sales and interest from the 
invested funds should be applied to the support and maintenance of common schools. 
As many of these schools as the inhabitants should desire were to be established in 
each school district, and for each school organized three trustees were to be elected, to 
have a general supervision of its management and to see that a schedule of attendance 
was kept by the teacher. This schedule was to be closed and summed up every six 
months, and the teacher to be paid according to the attendance and the time the 
school was kept. In case of the incorporation of townships, the provisions of the pre- 
ceding law as to five trustees of schools instead of three trustees of school lands were 
to hold, with some enlargement of the powers conferred, and especially the power of 
examining teachers before giving the certificate of qualification, without which no 
compensation could be drawn from the school fund. The rather anomalous provision, 
almost peculiar to this State, of three school directors to be elected in each district of 
an incorporated township for a term of two years was also introduced into this law; 
these directors to be additional to the three trustees of each school and to the five 
township trustees of schools, and to have the care of building school-houses, supplying 
them with furniture, employing teachers, visiting the schools, making regulations for 
them, and making out biennially for the township treasurer a schedule of the number 
of all white children in their district of 20 years old and under as a basis for the ap- 
portionment of the school funds. This act repealed all acts inconsistent with itself, in- 
cluding the objectionable one of February 17, 1827, and became for the time the one 
school law of the Siate. 


PROVISION FOR STATE AND COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


None of the preceding laws made any provision for supervision of the schools be- 
yond what could be exercised by the officers of districts, who were often ignorant, 
narrow minded, and unfit for supervising school methods and school work. The need 
of something more than this of course became apparent as the schools increased. 
Accordingly, in an act approved February 26, 1845, an effort was made to remedy the 
defect by making the secretary of state ex officio State superintendent of common 
schools, and the county school commissioners ex officio county superintendents; the 
latter to visit and inspect the schools, examine and license teachers, and make annual 
report to the State superintendent; the former to act as their adviser, to recommend 
text books, maps, charts, and apparatus, to endeavor to reduce to a uniform system the 
means of supporting common schools throughout the State, and to make biennial re- 
ports respecting them to the governor. In other respects the provisions of the act 
were essentially the same as those of 1841, except that instruction in the schools was 
in the later act required to be wholly in English, and that the inhabitants of dis- 
tricts were authorized to determine by a vote of the majority, at their annual May 
meeting, whether they would tax themselves for the support of schools, for building 
or repairing school-houses, or for other school purposes, not to exceed 15 cents on 
every $100. 

Supervision through a secretary of state, whose duties confined him almost wholly 
to the capital, did not meet the need, and February 18, 1854, the separate office of 
State superintendent of public instruction was created and directed to be filled at the 
general election in November, 1855, and biennially thereafter. The duties prescribed 
were kindred with those directed in the act of 1845, with the important addition that he 
should visit every county at least once during his term of office; should confer with 
school officers as to the manner of conducting schools; should deliver a public lecture 
on education to the teachers and people, if deemed practicable; and should perform such 
other duties as would tend to advance the interests of education. Until the election of 
the superintendent thus provided for, the office was to be filled by appointment of the 
governor, the incumbent to receive $1,500 annual salary and to report to the next leg- 
islative assembly a bill for a system of free school education throughout the State, as 
well as for a uniform ad valorem tax on property for the support of schools. 


A FULL STATE SYSTEM. 
Mr. Ninian Edwards, appointed by the governor the first State superintendent under 
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the above named act, had the honor of framing the bill for unification of the State 
school system. Meeting with ready acceptance from the legislature, it took the form 
of law February 15, 1855. This law deferred till November, 1856, the election of a 
State superintendent by the people; distinctly respecitied and somewhat enlarged the 
duties he must perform and the powers he might exercise ; retained the county school 
commissioners as county superintendents, with the same township and district school 
boards, but with improved provisions as to duties and reports; authorized the forma- 
tien of district libraries; forbade the employment of a teacher for a public school 
without a legal certificate of qualification ; prescribed a State tax of two mills on the 
dollar, to be added annually to the 6 per cent. revenue from the school funds, with 
such additional local tax as should be determined by the township board to be neces- 
sary for supplying deficiencies in the fund for paying teachers and for extending the 
terms of school, after the State and common school fund should be exhausted, till at 
least the six months’ minimum required of them should be reached. For purchasing 
school sites, erecting school-houses, and repairing and improving these, the directors of 
districts were authorized to borrow money at not more than 10 per cent. per annum, 
and to issue bonds for the payment of the same in sums not less than $100 each. 

The system thus inaugurated —the first which really made schools free by providing 
for a sufficient State and local tax for their support — continues substantially the State 
system to this day, with little alteration except in some details. The same State, 
county, township, and district school offices are continued, but the terms of State and 
county superintendents have been lengthened to four years; the township trustees, 
now consisting of three members, serve individually for terms of three years, one being 
changed each year; and the same is the case with the district school directors. The 
power of revoking, for immorality, incompetency, and other sufficient cause, the cer- 
tificate granted to a teacher on examination, has been given the county superintendent 
in addition to his previous powers; and that of dismissing any teacher employed by 
them, for like cause, has been given the board of district school directors. Explicit 
permission for the establishment of high schools is given to townships on the petition 
of 50 voters 15 days before a regular election of trustees and on a vote of a majority 
in favor of a high school at the election. Twoor more townships may coéperate in 
the establishment and support of such a school on such terms as they agree on between 
themselves. For school districts with not less than 2,009 inhabitants, not governed by 
any special act, there is provided a board of education of 6 members and 3 additional 
ones for every additional 10,000 inhabitants, the members individually to serve 3 
years, and one-third to be changed by election each year. Such boards, and especially 
those of cities with over 100,000 inhabitants, have considerably larger powers given 
them than are possessed by the ordinary boards of districts. 

The State institution for education of the deaf and dumb was founded 1839, that for 
the blind in 1849, that for feeble-minded children in 1865, all at Jacksonville. 

Two normal universities and a county normal school have been added to ihe State 
system under acts of February 18, 1857, March 9, 1869, and March 15, 1869, and the 
Hilinois Industrial University in 1867. A State reform school was estabiished at 
Pontiac in 1871. The election of women to school offices was authorized April 3, 1873; 
and the rights of colored children to an education in the State schools, glanced at in a 
preceding law, were emphatically recognized March 24, 1874. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The succession of superintendents of instruction has been as follows: Ninian Ed- 
wards, 185456; W. H. Powell, 1856-58; Newton Bateman, 1858~62; W. H. Powell, 
second term, 1862-’64; Newton Bateman, again, 1864~74; S. M. Etter, 1875-79. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


PROGRESS. 


While it is admitted that apathy and ignorance prevail in some quarters, and re- 
missness in duty and want of qualifications are recorded against the names of many 
school officers and teachers, the superintendent is convinced that the existing evils are 
fast disappearing and that the people realize the importance of supporting none but 
good schools and of employing none but good teachers. The teachers’ institutes and 
teachers’ drills in the various counties have had a very largely increased attendance 
and have continued for a longer time during the past two years than ever before in 
the same period. There isin all parts of the State an increasing demand for better 
teachers. The standard of the examinations, both State and county, has been raised 
to satisfy this demand, and the county superintendents have been more active and 
more vigilant in the performance of their duties than perhaps ever previously.—( Report 
for 1875-76 of State superintendent, Hon. 8. M. Etter, p. 6.) 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES. 
The sum expended for pubiic school purposes in 1876—$8,268,539.58—is greatly 
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larger than it was for 1875. In addition to this there is a large sum paid annually for 
the support of private schools, but it has been impossible, thus far, to obtain reliable 
information as to its amount. The State superintendent believes, however, that the 
money expended in many districts is far in excess of what is absolutely required for 
the support of efficient schools; that school directors frequently expend money un- 
necessarily for school houses, furniture, &c., while toe often, anxious to curtail expen- 
ses, they reduce the pay of teachers, when they should economize in other directions. 
The tendency in the State, for some years, has been to erect large and expensive school 
buildings, often elaborately ornamented, thus creating an enormous indebtedness 
which, in many localities, has been the meaus of seriously affecting the efficiency of 
the schools by rendering it impossible to pay salaries large enough to secure well 
qualified teachers. The superintendent earnestly urges upon school officers the neces- 
sity of reducing the ordinary expenses of the schools to the lowest possible sum on 
which good schools can be maintained, and thinks that unless this is done speedily 
there is great danger of a reaction in school sentiment that will seriously affect the cause 
of education in the State.—(Report of State superintendent 1875-76, pp. 15, 16.) 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Reports have been received from 7 Kindergarten, all located in Chicago. The oldest 
of them, organized in 1871, taught by Miss Sarah Eddy, in addition to its Kindergarten 
proper, admitting children from 3 to 7 years of age, has a school in which the primary 
English branches, with Kindergarten employments, are taught to children as old as 12 
years. It is intended to make this a genuine industrial and technical art school, based 
upon Freebel’s developing method. Lessons in dancing are given, for the physical 
development of the children. The total number of children attending the 7 schools is 
190; number of assistant teachers, 13. The age for adinission in a majority of these 
schools is 3 to 7 years; the hours of daily study are generally about 3, sometimes 4.— 
(Returns and circular from Miss Eddy’s school.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


BELLEVILLE. 


Public school officials.—These are a board of education of 6 members, of whom one- 
third go out of office each year, and a city superintendent of schools, who is ex officio 
secretary of the board. 

Statistics.— Population, 12,000; children of school age, (6-21,) 4,467; pupils enrolled 
in public schools, 1,834; increase for the year, 93; number of teachers employed: men, 
135 women, 27—total, 40; average number belonging, 1,663; average daily attend- 
ance, 1,575. 

Remarks.— An increased efficiency in the schools is reported. Notwithstanding the 
obstacle of a large debt, favorable results have been observed during the past three 
years. There is a more thorough discipline; the pupils like the schools betier; in the 
primary grades the number of pupils is more equally divided among the teachers; the 
work of three years has been done in two, and the course of instruction is more uni- 
form and systematic throughout. The natural sciences, music, drawing, and German 
receive their share of attention. Vocal music, with the aid of a special teacher, has 
become a favorite study with both teachers and pupils. The study of drawing was 
introduced two years ago and has proved advantageous. ‘he study of German has 
been found to be not only not a hindrance to progress in other branches, but even a 
help. The high school numbers 88 pupils enrolled.—(Report of board of education 
and Superintendent Henry Raab, 1875-76.) 


CHICAGO. 


Officers.— A board of education of 15 members, with a clerk, assistant clerk, building 
and supply agent, school agent, city superintendent of schools, assistant superintendent, 
superintendent of music, superintendent of drawing, and superintendent of German. 

Statistics.— Population of city by census of October, 1876, 425,000; children of school 
age, (6-21,) 110,184; enrolled in public schools, 51,123, besides 27,637 in private and 
parochial schools; average attendance, 35,970; public school buildings, 71; sittings 
for study, 39,233; teachers, (male, 37; female, 680,) 717. Receipts for schools: from 
permanent funds, $108,372; from State tax, $120,581; from local tax, $620,842; total, 
$849,794. Expenditures for schools: for sites, buildings, and furniture, $94,403; for 
supervision and teaching, $588,721; for incidental expenses, $146,305; total, $829,429. 
Expense per capita, $19.78. 

Notes.—A report of a special committee of the board of education on changes and 
retrenchment in school management, adopted June 20, 1876, recommended, among 
other things, the following: that principals should spend from one-third to two-thirds 
of their time in instruction; that in all school buildings with an average of 63 seats to 
a# room there should be but one teacher; and that the normal school be made a depart- 
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ment of the high school and one or more of the teachers in the normal school be dis- 
pensed with. The salary of the superintendent it was recommended should be made 
$3,600; that of the assistant superintendent, $3,000; those of the superintendents of 
music and drawing, $1,500 each, and that of the superintendent of German, $1,200, with 
corresponding reductions in lower salaries. The report having been adopted, these 
changes secmed to be settled; but at a subsequent meeting of the board a further 
reduction of salaries was made in accordance with the wish of the city council, and the 
superintendencies of music and drawing cut away. The average reduction of salaries 
was 25 per cent.—(Return of Superintendent Pickard to Bureau of Education and re- 
ports in the Chicago department of Illinois Schoolmaster, July to October, 1876.) 


DECATUR. P 


Oficers.— A board of education of three members, one of whom goes out of office each 
year, and a city superintendent, who is also clerk of the board. 

Statistics.— Population, 10,000; children of school age, (6-21,) 2,595; different pupils 
enrolled, 1,868; average number belonging, 1,449; average daily attendance, 1,363; 
teachers employed, 29; expenditures during the year, $25,718.86. The average per 
cent. of attendance was 94; number of tardinesses, 2,134; number of pupils neither 
absent nor tardy, 44; number not absent, 448. Cost per pupil on average daily attend- 
ance, $18.87; on average number belonging, $17.75. 

Remarks.—The schools are classed as primary, intermediate, grammar, and high. 
The enrolment in the high school numbered 208; average number belonging, 159; aver- 
age daily attendance, 153. The course of study lasts four years.—(Report of the 
board, 1876, E. A. Gastman, superintendent.) 


ELGIN. 


Officers.— A board of education of — members, with a superintendent of schools. 

Statistics.— Estimated population, 9,000; children of school age, 2,426; sittings in the 
schools, 1,089; pupils enrolled, 1,037; average daily attendance, 933; per cent. of attend- 
ance each month, 95.12; receipts for school purposes, $33,243; expenditures, $17,464. 

Notes.—The percentage of children enrolled is becoming less rather than greater, ow- 
ing to lack of school accommodations and the rapid increase of school population. The 
high sehool had 77 on its list and about 70 in average attendance.—( Report of C. F. 
Kimball, superintendent, for 1875-76.) 


PEORIA. 


Officers.—A board of school inspectors of 19 members, 2 from each ward, and the 
mayor of the city ex officio. There appears to be no city superintendent of schools, 
though one is provided for in the rules of the board. 

Statistics—Number of persons of school age, 7,222; number of persons enrolled in 
public schools, 4,104; average number belonging, 2,879; average daily attendance, 
2,659; per cent. of attendance on number belonging, 92.36; number of pupils attending 
other schools, 1,508. The increase during the year in the enrolment was 91; in the 
average number belonging, 165; and in the average daily attendance, 146. Expend- 
itures during the year, $49,884.38. 

Remarks.—The schools are graded as primary, grammar, and high, each grade 
embracing 4 years, and the latter including both classical and scientitic courses. The 
enrolment at the high school was 2325; average attendance, 148, a greater number than 
ever before. 

During the year no special teachers in music and drawing were employed, owing to 
the necessity for economy ; consequently, the science of these studies has been some- 
what neglected, though the exercises in them have not been given up.—(Peoria report, 
1875-76. ) 

SPRINGFIELD. 


Officers.— A board of education of 9 members, holding for three years, one-third go- 
ing out each year. The president of the board is elected from among the number; 
its secretary is superintendent of city schools. 

Statistics.— Enrolment in public schools, 2,616; average number belonging, 2,034; 
average attendance, 1,977. Per cent. of attendance on average number belonging, 97.2; 
on number registered, 75.6. Expenditures for public schools, $33,751.59. Cost per 
capita, (on average attendance,) $1.71. 

Remarks.—There is a gain over the previous year of 86 in the number registered, of 
102 in the average number belonging, of 100 in the average attendance, and a decrease 
of 324 in the number of cases of tardiness. The average attendance is computed on 
the whole number registered. The schools below the high are divided into 8 grades, 
each occupying one year. In the high school two courses are provided, English and 
classical, each of 4 years. The number of pupils enrolled in this school was 193; av- 
erage attendance, 162. A class of 22 was graduated in 1876, of whom 14 were young 
women. A general improvement in the public schools is reported. An attempt has 
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been made to raise the grade of instruction and perfect some improvements lately in- 
troduced.—(Springtield report, 1875~76, Andrew M. Brocks, superintendent.) 


OTHER CITIES. 


For statistics of the school systems of other cities of the State, see their returns in 
Table II, in the appendix of this volume. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, organized in 1857, has a three years’ course 
of instruction in its normal department, in which were engaged, in 1876, 404 students, 
181 men and 223 women, besides 260 in the high school department. Twenty students 
were graduated from the normal department in 1876, of whom all but 3 engaged 
in teaching; 1 of these went to college, 1 entered upon the study of medicine, and 1 
died. The school has a philosophical cabinet and apparatus, a good chemical labora- 
tory, a very large and well arranged museum of natural history, a model school, and a 
library of about 1,000 volumes. Tuition is free to normal pupils. The State appro- 
priation for 1876 was $24,700.—(Return for 1876.) 

Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, opened in 1874, had its origin in an 
act of the State legislature of 1869. The course of study goes éver the whole curricu- 
lum of school studies, from the alphabet to nearly the completion of a collegiate edu- 
cation. It gives especial attention to those branches which require the use of the 
observing and perceptive faculties, without neglecting those which demand the use of 
the imagination and reason. Practical attention is devoted to physics, chemistry, nat- 
ural history. surveying, and language, and the student is not only taught to know - 
but to do the work of the branches which he pursues. He is also required to give 
instruction in all that he learns. Lectures are given by the principal on the history 
and science of pedagogy and on the methods both of learning and teaching. There are 
classical and scientific courses, the former extending over 4 years, the latter 3. There 
were 196 students engaged in normal and normal preparatory studies in 1876, of whom 
110 were men and 86 women, and 5 graduates, all of them now teaching. There is a 
library of 2,357 volumes, of which 376 are pedagogical works. Tuition is generally 
free. State appropriation in 1876, $19,350.—(Catalogue, 1875~76, and return, 1876.) 

Cook County Normal and Training School, Englewood, was established by the county 
of Cook for the purpose of furnishing competent teachers for the public schools, and the 
first class was received in 1867. Since then 608 students have been received into the 
normal department, of whom 169 completed the required course of study and received 
diplomas. The design of the school is strictly professional. The course of study lasts 
3 years. Tuition is free to residents of the county. County appropriation received in 
1876, $15,000 ; number of students, 215, (50 men and 165 women ;) graduates, 29. 

Peoria County Normal School, Peoria, was established under an act of the State legis- 
lature approved March 15, 1869. It is supported by annual appropriations by the 
board of supervisors of Peoria County and is governed by a board of education elected 
by them. The aim of the school is more especially to impart thorough instruction in 
the branches taught in the common schools, and in the best methods of teaching those 
branches. The school received an appropriation of $5,000 from the county in 1376 for 
its support. Tuition is free to residents of the county. Number of students, 98, (31 
mee aud 67 women ;) graduates, 10, of whom 9 are teaching.—(Catalogue and return 

or on) 

The German Evangelical Lutheran Normal School, now located at Addison, organized 
in 1847, at Fort Wayne, Ind., offers free tuition in a course of instruction covering 5 
years. The normal students in 1876 numbered 136, (all men ;) graduates, 21, all of them 
teaching.—(Return for 1876.) : 

Northwestern German-English Normal School, Galena, is a private institution under 
the auspices of the Northwestern Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, or- 
ganized in 1868, having a three years’ course of instruction and 71 pupils, (56 men and 
15 women.) Graduates, 3, of whom 2 are teaching.—(Return for 1876.) 

The normal department of the Chicago High School, organized in 1856, reports an at- 
tendance of 139 women upon its two years’ course of study, and 35 graduates in 1876, 
all of whom were engaged in teaching.—(Return for 1876.) 

The Northern Illinois Normal Institute, in connection with the normal department of 
Rock River University, offers an opportuniiy for teachers to pursue professional studies 
during vacation.—(Circular for 1876.) 

Chicago Kindergarten Training School, Chicago, was opened in 1876 and had, at date of 
return, 10 pupils. It is under the management of 3 women, all principals of Kinder- 
garten in the city. The course of study lasts from one to three years ; tuition, $75 an- 
nually.—(Circular and return for 1876.) 
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SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The Illinois Schoolmaster, which had successively absorbed into itself the Dlinois 
Teacher and Chicago Schoolmaster, after long and faithful service in the cause of edu- 
cation and in the improvement of the teachers of the State, ceased its publication with 
the December number of 1876, in order to form a union with the Educational Weekly, 
to be published in Chicago from the beginning of 1877. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The most minute official information received respecting this important class of 
schools for 1875-76 is that given in printed reports from Belleville, Decatur, Elgin, 
Peoria, and Springfield, and in written returns from Alton, Bloomington, Chicago, 
Galesburg, Jacksonville, Quincy, and Rock Island. Of these, Alton and Galesburg re- 
turn 5 high schools without statistics respecting them; Quincy 3, with only further 
mention of 6 teachers. The remainder present a total of 24 high schools with 64 
teachers, 2,248 enrolled pupils, and an average attendance of 1,552, excluding Rock 
Island, where this last item is not given. Chicago alone had in her 4 schools in 1876 a 
total enrolment of 1,200, with 884 in average attendance, under 33 teachers. 

In the report of Superintendent Etter, received after the preceding statement was 
prepared, there are said to have been 133 high schools in the State in 1875 and 110 in 
1876. The number of teachers and pupils in these, however,.is not given, nor is the 
course of study in them shown. If the same proportion should hold throughout the 
State as in the schools above given, we should have 12,458 pupils enrolled for 1875 and 
10,303 for 1876. 

PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 1 school for boys, 6 for girls, and 14 for both sexes, outside of the public school 
system, there have been reported to this Bureau 3,228 pupils under 161 teachers. Of 
these, 586 are in classical studies, 456 in modern languages, 134 preparing for a clas- 
sical course in college and 62 for a scientific course. Drawing, mechanical or free hand 
or both, is taught in 13 of these schools, vocal music in 19, and instrumental music in 
18. Chemical laboratories are reported by 8, philosophical apparatus by 12, and libra- 
ries of 100 to 3,000 volumes by 12, the whole number of volumes being 8,884.—( Returns 
to Bureau of Education for 1876.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


@ 


Two preparatory schools report for 1876 a total of 21 teachers with 136 pupils, of 
whom 103 were preparing for a classical collegiate and 33 for a scientific course. Only 
1 of the 2 has a chemical laboratory; but both report philosophical apparatus and 
libraries, 1 of these having 2,200 volumes, the other 3,000. 

In 25 preparatory departments of colleges and universities appear 62 instructors, 
exclusive of the college professors, and a total of 3,905 students, 793 of them prepar- 
ing for a classical collegiate course and 1,143 for a scientific.—(Returns to Bureau of 
Education. ) 

BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Fourteen of these institutions report, for 1876, teachers, 76; students, 2,778. Of 
these, 32 were studying telegraphy; 127, phonography ; 153, German ; 93, French; and 
2, Spanish. Of the 14 institutions, 12 teach common English branches and corre- 
spondence; 13, penmanship and book-keeping; 3, higher mathematics; 2, surveying ; 
5, banking; 10, commercial law; 1, political economy; 2, life insurance; 7, phonog- 
raphy and telegraphy.—(Returns to Bureau of Education.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 


This institution is at once the State university and the agricultural and mechanical 
college of the State. It claims to be a true university in the best American sense, 
though not yet complete in all departments, and differing designedly in the character 
of sowe of its colleges from the older institutions of this country. It is divided into 
four colleges, these again being subdivided into schools, as follows: (1) The college of 
agriculture, including the schools of agriculture and horticulture; (2) college of en- 
gineering, including the four schools of mechanical, of civil, and of mining engineer- 
ing, and of architecture; (3) college of natural science, with schools of chemistry and 
of natural history; (4) college of literature and science, with schools of English, and 
modern, and of ancient languages. There are, in addition to the foregoing, schools of 
military science, of commerce, and of domestic science and art. Vocaland instrumental 
music, telegraphing, photography, and designing are also taught, but not in regular 
courses. ‘Tuition is free. 
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It has been a favorite aim of the university, from the outset, to allow as much free- 
dom as possible in the selection of studies. Each student is expected to make a careful 
choice, after counsel with his teacher, of the branches he may need to fit him for his 
chosen career, and then to pursue them with earnestness and perseverance. 

In the college of literature and science the plan of instruction embraces, besides the 
ordinary text book study, lectures and practical exercises in all the departments, in- 
cluding original researches, essays, criticism, proof reading, and other work intended 
to illustrate the studies pursued and to exercise the student’s powers. It is intended 
to give all the students voice culture and a training in elocutionary practice. A promi- 
nent aim will be to teach the right use of books, and thus prepare the student for self 
directed investigation and study. With this view, constant use of the library will be 
encouraged and required; and,as a further aid in this direction, members of the ad- 
vanced English classes are expected to act as assistant librarians. 

In the school of the ancient languages and literature the methods of instruction, 
without swerving from their proper aim— to impart a sufficiently full and critical 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages and writings — will make the study of 
these tongues subservient, in a more than usual degree, to a critical and correct use of 
the English.—(Catalogue of university, 1875-76.) 


OTHER COLLEGES. 


Abingdon College, Abingdon, (Disciples,) has preparatory, collegiate, commercial, and 
normal departments. It is for both sexes.—( Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Augustana College and Theological Seminary (Swedish Evangelical Lutheran) has re- 
moved from Paxton to Rock Island. It embraces theological, collegiate, and prepara- 
tory dopartments.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

Ansgari College, Knoxville, (Evangelical Lutheran,) was founded in 1875 by the gift 
of $10,000 from Hon. James Knox and of $5,000 by the citizens of Knoxville. The 
building was completed in 1876. The departments are preparatory, collegiate, and 
theological. Telegraphy and music taught as special studies. This college is appar- 
ently only for young men. 

Blackburn University, Carlinville, (Presbyterian,) has preparatory, collegiate, and 
theological departments. The collegiate department embraces both classical and scien- 
tific courses; the latter is a four years’ course and includes all the studies of the former, 
except Latin and Greek. Both sexes are admitted.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

Carthage College, Carthage, (Lutheran,) comprises 2 departments, the collegiate and 
academic. The collegiate department offers 3 courses of study, classical, scientific, and 
philosophical, the first and last embracing 4 years of 35 weeks each, the classical lasting 
4 years of 30 weeks each, the vacation being so arranged as to allow of students engag- 
ing in employment during the spring and summer months. The philosophical course 
adds to the studies of the scientific others, such as the history, structure, and laws of the 
English language, criticism, rhetoric, international and commercial law, instrumental 
astronomy, and practical surveying. Both sexes are admitted.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Eureka College, Eureka, (Christian,) embraces 5 departments: the collegiate, Bible, 
normal, business, and music. In the collegiate department three regular courses are 
offered, the baccalaureate, scientific, and academic, besides an elective course in mod- 
ern languages. The baccalaureate course includes Greek and Latin; the scientific 
omits Greek altogether and one-half the Latin, and adds French and German. Stu- 
dents pursuing a regular course are not required to accomplish it in any given number 
of years. The time is made to depend entirely upon the health, faithfulness, and 
ability of the student. Both sexes are admitted.—(Catalogues, 1876.) 

Ewing College, Ewing, (undenominational,) was incorporated as Ewing High School 
in 1807, and in 1874 was authorized to confer collegiate honors, and became Ewing 
College. Its course of study includes preparatory, academical, and collegiate depart- 
ments, the whole extending through a period of 7 years. Both sexes are admitted.— 
(College catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Hedding College, Abingdon, (Methodist,) has preparatory and collegiate departments, 
the latter embracing classical, Latin-scientific, and scientific courses, requiring for their 
ee) 4, 3, and 2 years, respectively. Both sexes are admitted.—(Catalogue, 

Illinois Agricultural College, Irvington.—This is a literary institution, by reason of 
its amended charter, though the name would indicate otherwise. There are here 
offered preparatory, classical, commercial, and English courses. There is a normal 
class and a department of music. Both sexes are admitted.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

_ Knox College, Galesburg, (Presbyterian and Congregational,) was founded by Chris- 
tian benevolence in 1837 and fully organized as a college in 1841. Its departments 
are preparatory, collegiate, and a ladies’ seminary. Its collegiate department embraces 
both classical and scientific courses of 4 years each, to which both young men and 
women are admitted. The seminary course is a full collegiate one of 4 years and the 
instruction is given by the professors of the college.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, (Presbyterian,) was opened as a college in 1876. 
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Its departments are collegiate, preparatory, (Lake Forest Academy,) and Ferry Hall, 
or young ladies’ seminary. Young women are also admitted to the collegiate depart- 
ment. This embraces classical and scientific departments, the latter lasting only 3 
years.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Lombard University, Galesburg, (Universalist,) affords to students of either sex 
equal opportunities in a full collegiate course of 4 years, such as is usually pursued in 
the best colleges of the country, embracing classical, scientific, and literary depart- 
ments. There is also a preparatory department.-—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Lincoln University, Lincoin, (Cumberland Presbyterian,) embraces preparatory, col- 
legiate, and theological departments, and a conservatory of music. In the collegiate 
department are classical and scientific courses and a ladies’ course. Women are also 
admitted to the classical and scientific course.—({ Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

McKendree College, Lebanon, (Methodist Episcopal,) is open to both sexes and com- 
prises preparatory, academical, collegiate, commercial, and law departments.—(Cata- 
logue, 1874~75.) 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, (United Presbyterian,) is for both sexes. Its depart- 
ments are (1) collegiate, with classical and scientific course ; (2) academical, with 
preparatory, high school, and normal courses; (3) musical; and (4) art. In the art 
department the course lasts two years and gives a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the subjects taught, embracing object drawing, drawing from the solid, pure form, 
light and shade, and perspective.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

Northwestern College, Naperville, (Evangelical,) has collegiate, preparatory, theolog- 
ical, commercial, art,and business departments, the former with three courses, the clas- 
sical and Latin-scientific lasting four years, and an English-scientific course of three 
years. Music, as well as drawing and painting, is included in the art department. 
Both sexes admitted.—(Catalogue, 1875-76. ) 

Northwestern University, Evanston, (Methodist Episcopal,) was commenced in 1854, 
and has entered on full work asa university in the classical and professional depait- 
ments of study. It gives thorough instruction in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, 
French, English literature, history, politics, pure and applied mathematics, science, 
polytechnics, music, art, theology, metaphysics, philosophy, law, and medicine. The 
departments of study are theology, law, medicine, and collegiate. In the latter are 
6 parallel courses of four years each ; 3 in the college of literature and science, viz: 
classical, Latin, scientific and modern literature and art ; 3in the college of technology, 
viz: chemistry, engineering, and natural history. Other courses may be made up 
from these by students not seeking degrees. The university recognizes neither race 
ner ae but simply asks of the candidate “What do you know ?”’—(Catalogue, 
1875-76. 

Rock River University, Dixon, (non-sectarian,) designs in time to organize 8 depart- 
ments, viz: classical, scientific, higher literature, normal, music, art, commercial, and 
preparatory. Both sexes are admitted.—(Circular, 1875.) 

Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, (Baptist,) has been in existence nearly 40 years, and 
at present embraces an academic and preparatory department, Kendall Institute for 
young ladies, and collegiate and theological departments. Both sexes are admitted to 
the college and to the academic and preparatory departments.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

St. Ignatius College, Chicago, (Roman Catholic,) is conducted by members of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. It offers 2 distinct courses of study, the classical and commercial, and 
was incorporated and authorized to confer academic and honorary degrees in 1870; it 
possesses a library of 9,500 volumes, an extensive museum, and chemical and philo- 
sophical apparatus well adapted to the teaching of the physical sciences. The college 
is intended for day scholars only, and does not admit women.—( Catalogue, 1875~’76.) 

St. Joseph’s Ecclesiastical Collcge, Teutopolis, (Roman Catholic,)is under the direction 
of the Christian Fathers, admits only boys, and those must be Catholics. There are 
preparatory and collegiate courses, the latter combining theological with the literary 
studies usually pursued in colleges.—(Catalogue, 1875-76, ) 

St. Viateur’s College, Bourbonnais Grove, Kankakee, (Roman Catholic,) is situated 
about fifty miles south of Chicago and near the village of Kankakee, and is under the 
charge of the priests of the congregation of St. Viateur. It was founded in 1865 and 
chartered in 1874. The courses of instruction are preparatory, classical, and commer- 
cial.—( Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

University of Chicago, Chicago, (Baptist.)—The departments are collegiate, prepara- 
tory, legal, and medical. There are classical and scientific courses, courses in astron- 
omy and in practical chemistry. The Dearborn observatory forms the astronomical 
department of the university, giving instruction in the science to its undergraduate 
students in regular classes, and also to those special students who wish to give special 
attention to the subject with a view to prepare themselves for positions in observato- 
ries or other scientific establishments, or for professorships in mathematical departments 
of colleges. Several of its graduates have already taken high rank as astronomical 
observers and surveyors. Young women are admitted to the collegiate and prepara- 
tory departments on the same terms as young men.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 
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Westfield College, Westfield, (United Brethren,) has preparatory, collegiate, and art 
departments, with a classical, a scientific, and a ladies’ course, and a course for teachers. 
The art department includes, with its studies in drawing, vocal and instrumental 
music.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, (Congregational,) is devoted to Christian education, as 
distinguished from mere secular training. It offers collegiate, preparatory, fine arts, 
and business departments; the former includes a classical course and a ladies’ collegi- 
ate course. Young women are also admitted to the regular classical course.—(Cata- 
logue, 1875~76.) 

COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Eight colleges for women report a total of 112 professors and instructors and 1,125 
students. Of the latter, 187 are pursuing preparatory studies, 447 are. in regular col- 
legiate classes, 75 in partial, and 15 in graduate courses. The courses of instruction 
cover from 4 to 7 years. The aggregate number of volumes in libraries was 8,600. 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


The agricultural and scientific department of the Illinois Industrial University offers the 
usual course of studies found in agricultural and mechanical colleges, and, in addition, 
a school of domestic science and art, the institution being intended equally for young 
men and women. 

Jt has been the aim to give the college of agriculture the largest development prac- 
ticable, and agricultural students are specially invited. The college has, for the illus- 
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tration of practical agriculture, a stock farm of 410 acres, with a large and well 
furnished barn, several breeds of neat cattle, swine, and sheep, to illustrate the prob- 
Jems of breeding and feeding. There is an experimental department, aided by a 
special appropriation, about 60 acres of the farm heing devoted to this purpose. Young 
women can engage, not only in the studies, but also in the practical exercises. 

The school #1 meehanical en gineering is designed to supply a class of men competent 
to invent, design, construct, or manage machinery i in the various industrial pursuits. 
That in civil engineering includes in its technical studies the higher mathematics, 
crawing, natural science, engineering, and projects. In the school of mining engi- 
neering, ‘training is given in theoretical and applied chemistry, chemical and blow- 
pipe analysis, assaying, metallurgy, and the engineering operations of mining. In 
the school of architecture the prominent features are instruction in design, in the ap- 
plication of scientific principles to building, and in the work of the various building 
trades. Drawing is studied throughout the course. In the school of chemistry the 
student learns how to apply the principles of the science to any of the related arts, and 
is fitted for the business of the druggist, the pharmaceutist, and practical chemist. The 
school of natural history educates students to be practical geologists, collectors, and 
curators of museums of natural history and superintendents of scientific explorations 
and surveys. 

The school of domestic science and art provides a full course of instruction in the 
arts of the household and the sciences relating to them, including the architecture of 
the dwelling-house, with the laws of heating and ventilation; the principles of physi- 
ology and hygiene as applied to the sick and the well; the nature, uses, preservation, 
and preparation of animal and vegetable food; the chemistry of cooking; the proper 
material and hygiene of dress; the principles of taste as applied to ornamentation, 
furniture, clothing, and landscapes; culture of both house and garden plants; the laws 
of markets, the usages of society and the laws of etiquette and social life. A spacious 
gymnasium has been fitted up for young women, and instruction in calisthenics is 
given to two or more classes daily. Lectures on health and its conditions aré given, 
and great pains taken to secure physical vigor and a graceful carriage.—(Catalogue, 
1875-76.) 

The department of natural science of Westfield College (Prof. E. Whipple, teacher) re- 
ports a method of instruction in zodlogy believed to be new and original. Its purpose 
is to secure study of specimens by students in such a manner as to be under the direc- 
tion of the teacher and to furnish evidence of work done without encroaching too 
much upon the teacher’s time. One branch, one class, several orders, families, genera, 
and species are studied with a view to develop an understanding of the plan of struct- 
ure characteristic of classes, the general resemblances of families, and the details of 
special parts in different genera. The students are then required to make out analyses 
of specimens studied, which are handed to the teacher for criticism, like all other writ- 
ten exercises.—(Letter from Rev. S. B. Allen, A. M., president of Westfield College, Jan- 
uary 10, 1877.) 

THEOLOGY. 


Catalogue reports have been received from four independent theological schools, viz: 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, (Congregational,) the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the Northwest, at Chi- 
cago, and Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, (Methodist Episcopal;) also from the 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary, now located at Rock Island, (Evangel- 
ical Lutheran 2) and St. J oseph’s | Eeclesiastical College, at 'Teutopolis, ( Roman Catholic, ) 
which last two seem to be intended mainly as theological schools, while also affording 
collegiate instruction. In addition to these schools, theological departments exist in 
Eureka, St. Joseph, Shurtleff, Ansgari, and: Northwestern Colleges, and in the Black- 
burn, Hlinois, Wesleyan, and Northwestern universities. Itis not possible to give the 
full courses in all these. They vary much both in the quantity and quality of the in- 
struction given. 

MEDICINE. 


Benneti Medical College, Chicago, (eclectic,) gives a three years’ course of instruction 
in every department of medicine and surgery. The system of practice taught is elec- 
tive, in the legitimate sense of the word. Adopting improvements, by whomsoever 
made, the aim is to follow wherever truth and science lead, and no other inflexible 
creed is inculeated.—( Annual announcement, 1876~77.) 

Lhe Woman’s Hospital Medical College of Chicago also requires for graduation three 
years’ study, two full courses of lectures, and at least one term of dissection and at- 
tendance on hospital clinics. A good English education is required for admission to 
the college. 

Hahnemann Medical Collegeand Hospital, Chicago, (homeopathic,) admits both men and 
women and denands of its graduates attendance on two full courses of lectures and 
a satisfactory examination in each of the eight following departments: Diseases of 
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women, surgery, theory and practice of medicine, materia medica, obstetrics, physiol- 
ogy, chemistry, anatomy.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

Rush Medical College, a department of the University of Chicago, demands of its 
graduates a three years’ course of study of medicine, at least two full courses of lect- 
ures, at least one college term of clinical instruction, and the study of practical anat- 
omy, under the direction of a demonstrator, to the extent of having dissected each re- 
gion of the body.—(Annual announcement of Rush Medical College, 1876-77.) 

The Chicago Medical College, the medical department of the Northwestern University, 
offers a graded course of instruction lasting three years and demands of its graduates 
this amount of study, besides attendance upon two or more courses of lectures, dissec- 
tion, and hospital attendance. It also requires, in common with all the foregoing, that 
the graduates shall have attained the age of 21 years and be of good moral character. 


PHARMACY. 


The Chicago College of Pharmacy gives instruction in the branches of chemistry, phar- 
macy, botany, materia medica, and toxicology. The course consists of forty lectures 
in each department. The student, in order to graduate, is required to have attended 
two full courses of each of the lectures and have had an experience of at least four 
years in a pharmacy or drugstore.—(Prospectus, 1876-77.) 


LAW. 


Law departments exist in connection with the Chicago and Northwestern, the Illi- 
nois Wesleyan, Lincoln Universities, and McKendree College. The course of instruc- 
tion occupies only 2 years in all but the department of Lincoln University, which has 
@ three years’ course. 


Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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Northwestern Universities. \ 


* From Report of Commissioner of Education for 1875. ‘ 

a From incidental fees and room rents; there was a State appropriation of $6,645. 
6 Also 27 preparatory students. 

¢ Value of buildings. 
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Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876 — Continued. 
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SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE. 
Chicago Medical College, (medical depart- =e 3 $d40, 000 : $0 | $7, 500 
ment of Northwestern University.) 


Rush Medical College, (Chicago Univer. 0 
sity.) 

Woman’s Hospital Medical College....-... 50 
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Chicago College of Pharmacy..........---- 
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d Value of building and apparatus. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


This is attended to in the [linois Institution for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Jacksonville, and in the Chicago Day School for Deaf-Mutes. The last 
named is under the control of the city board of education, and reports an attendance 
of 24 pupils, (20 males and 4females.) English language, arithmetic, writing, geography, 
drawing, &c., are taught. The institution at Jacksonville is under the control of the 
State, and has educated 1,133 pupils since its foundation in 1839. For the last eight 
years considerable attention has been given to instruction in articulation with good 
results. The present attendance is 421 pupils, (237 males and 184 females.)—(Return of 
1876, and report of State superintendent, 1875-76.) 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


The Illinois Institution for the Education of the Blind, at Jacksonville, controlled and 
supported by the State, has educated, since its foundation in 1849, 519 pupils, and 
reports an attendance of 86. The employments taught are broom and brush making, 
cane seating of chairs, beadwork, and needlework. There is a library of 609 vol- 
umes.—(Return, 1876.) The school is divided into preparatory, junior, and senior 
departments, and the pupils are said by the principal to have made rapid advancement 
in the various branches of study pursued, both literary and musical. Four teachers 
appear in the department of literature, 3 in that of music, 1 in that of manual labor. 
The labor department brings no profit to the institution, but pays its way and trains 
for future self-support. Ten hands have worked in the shop, 6 of whom were pupils 
from the literary department, who were about to leave the school and were training 
themselves to labor.—(Report of superintendent for 1874-’75 and 1875-76.) 


ASYLUM FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 


This asylum was established in 1865, as an experiment, under the management of the 
trustees of the Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. In 1871 it was 
granted an independent existence, and in 1875 the sum of $185,000 was appropriated 
for the erection of buildings. The number of pupils in attendance in 1875 was 119; 
in 1876 it was 8&6. The average daily attendance during 1875 was 102; during 1876 it was 
80. The aggregate number of applications for admission, made to the authorities in 
a formal manner, since the establishment of the institution is 803, of which only 290 
were granted. Of the 290 instructed 52 were discharged able to perform useful labor, 
59 to admit a better grade of pupils, and 44 improved. A much greater proportion of 
applicants will be admitted when the new buildings at Lincoln are ready for occupa- _ 
tion. The average age of pupils admitted during the last 22 months was 12+ years. 
The school studies are reading, spelling, geography, writing, the simpler rules of arith- 
metic, drawing, and singing. Calisthenic exercises form an important part of the 
training. The girls are taught sewing and embroidery and the boys farm work.— 
(Report of State superintendent, 1675~’76, pp. 298-307.) 
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EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This association was organized in 1853, under the name of the State Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, by a few earnest men who determined to inaugurate some policy through which 
the educational interests of the State should receive proper attention. At this time 
there was scarcely a permanent teacher in the State, and a large number of the people 
were unprepared to support a system of free schools. The influence of this asso- 
ciation has been felt.in all. branches of the educational forces of the State, pub- 
lic schools, private schools, colleges, and seminaries, and it has, to a large extent, 
shaped and directed the school legislation of the State. Since its first organization it 
has continued to increase in power and infiuence. The meetings are looked forward 
to with great interest, not only among teachers, but also among a large class of people 
who consider the cause of education to be of paramount importance to the best wel- 
fare of the State. The exercises are of the most practical character, relating to the 
efficiency and usefulness of the school system. The colleges, normal schools, universi- 
ties, academies, private schools, law schools, charitable institutions, and public schools 
are usually represented, and all participate in the various discussions relating to school 
work. 

The twenty-third annual meeting was h ‘d in Champaign on the 27th, 28th, and 
29th days of December, 1876. . The. president-wf the association, E. C. Hewitt, deliv- 
ered a very able and practical address, in which were considered many important 
points connected with school affairs, but especially the need for and means of securing 
a better preparation of teachers for the common schools. The committee appointed in 
1875 to consider the subject of the codperation of the high school and college reported 
at this meeting. The report stated that in their judgment colleges should substantially 
agree upon requirements for admission and should insist upon at least a required 
minimum. The committee also submitted a scheme of preparatory studies with equiv- 
alents and suggestions as to the arrangement of the collegiate course. The report of 
the committee was adopted.—(State superintendent’s report, 1875-76, pp. 331-247.) 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This association was organized some 12 years ago, and has held meetings since then 
at various times, the effect of which has been to largely unify the work of supervision 
and to create an enthusiasm among these officers which could not otherwise have been 
obtained. The annual meeting for 1876 was held at Champaign, December 26 and 27.— 
(State report, 1875-76, p. 349.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN ILLINOIS. 


Hon. §. M. Erren, State superintendent of public instruction and member ex officio ef State beard, 
Springfield. 


|Term, January, 1875, to January, 1879. } 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, IN CHARGE OF NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 
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List of school officials in Illinois — Continued. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


{Term, January 1, 1873, to December 1, 1877.] 
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County. Superintendent. Post-office. 
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INDIANA. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


Youth of school age, (6-21) 
Enrolment in public schools..... oe 
Average daily attendance 
Colored children enumerated 
Colored children enrolled 
Children in private schools 
Number between 10 and 21 unable to 
read. 


TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 


White teachers in public schools 
Colored teachers in public schools ..--. 
Men teaching 
Women teaching 
Total number of teachers 
Number that attended institutes 
Average monthly wages of males 
Average monthly wages of females ... 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS. 


Number of school districts - - 

Number in which no schools were 
taught. 

Number in which colored schools were 
taught. 

Average length of public schools in 
days. 

Number of graded schools 

Number of ungraded schoo]s 

Number of school-houses. .....--..-.. 

Valuation of school property 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts from State tax 
Receipts from local tax 
Receipts from permanent fund 
Receipts from other sources 


Moral Tecei pts .2....sis.5--.- 25 

Expenditure for sites, buildings, and 
furniture. 

Expenditure for salaries of superin- 

- tendents. 

Expenditure for salaries of teachers. .. 

Expenditure for fuel, light, rent, re- 
pairs, &c. 


Total expenditure 
SCHOOL FUNDS. 


187475. 


*667, 736 
502, 362 
300, 743 
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1, 577, 533 
2, 650, 622 
607, 717 
205, 645 
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700, 000 
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2, 830, 747 
949, 457 


4, 530, 204 


6, 363, 191 
2, 436, 000 


8,799, 191 


(1875~76. Increase. | Decrease. 
*679, 230 | - 11,494 |.......--- 
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_(Biennial report of Hon. James H. Smart, State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, for 1875 and 1876, pp. 10-66, and returns for these years to Bureau of Education.) 
. * The proportion of the sexes may be found in Table IJ, at the end of this volume. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


The Indiana Schools, and the Men Who Have Worked in Them; edited by James H. 
Smart, A. M., State superintendent of public instruction; constitutions of 1816 and 
1851; school law of 1873. The first named work has been freely drawn upon. 


EARLY VOLUNTARY FREE SCHOOLS. 


The school system of Indiana is the result of a growth of less than 25 years. The 
few common schools scattered over the State prior to the adoption of the constitution 
of 1852 depended mainly on local voluntary enterprise, and formed in no sense a State 
system. The people were permitted to open and maintain schools, but were not com- 
pelled to do so. No State tax was levied and no officers were made responsible to the 
State for the establishment and supervision of a general system of schools which 
should be supported by all and open to all. 


LEGISLATION UNDER THE FIRST CONSTITUTION. 


The first State constitution, adopted in 1816, madeit the duty of the general assem- 
bly ‘‘ to provide by law for a general system of education ascending in a regular gra- 
dation from township schools to a State university, wherein tuition shall be gratis and 
equally open to all.” The founding of such a system, however, was delayed until 
many years after this by want of money, sparseness of population, mismanagement of 
school funds, opposition from a few, and indifference on the part of many. Between 
the years 1816 and 1820 several laws were passed for the incorporation of academies 
and seminaries, and in 1821, by a resolution of the general assembly, a committee was 
appointed to draft and present to the next legislature a bill for a general system of 
education, in which they were to guard particularly against “ any distinction between 
the rich and poor.” The suggestions of the committee thus appointed went to mould 
the first general school Jaw of the State. This law provided for the election by the 
people of school trustees, who were vested with the general control of school lands and 
schools and the examination of teachers. Under it schools were occasionally estab- 
lished, continuing two or three months and sustained by rate bills; but the attainment 
of the much desired object, the establishment of free schools, was not reached until 
after the adoption of the new constitution in 1851. Untilthen, school officers could do 
little more than encourageschools. They possessed neither means nor authority to build 
school-houses or to establish schools. They could not levy a tax to build school- houses 
except by special permission of the district, and even then the amount of money ap- 
propriated was limited by the legislature of 1834 to $50 for each school-house. 


LEGISLATION UNDER THE SECOND CONSTITUTION. 


The new constitutional provision for the establishment of ‘‘a general and uniform 
system of common schools, wherein tuition shall be without charge and equally 
open to all,” was accepted in 1851 by a majority vote of more than 80,000. The first 
law which made it possible to build up a system of State schools worthy the name 
was approved June 14, 1852. This law was exceedingly liberal and, in many respects, 
wise. It embodied the principles that the property of the State should educate the 
children of the State, and that all common schools should be open to the pupils thereof 
without charge. Trustees were given full charge of the educational affairs of the 
township. They were empowered to build school-houses, establish graded schools, 
and employ teachers, as circumstances seemed to require. The law provided for levy- 
ing and collecting a property tax of 10 cents on each $100; for the consolidation and 
general management by the State of the school funds; for the election of a State 
superintendent of public instruction ; for the organization of a State board of educa- 
tion, and for the purchase of township libraries, under the direction of the board, levy- 
ing for that purpese a property tax of a quarter of one mill on each dollar and a poll 
tax of 25 cents. By section 130 power was given the voters of any township to vote 
a tax for establishing and sustaining schools and continuing them after the public 
funds were expended, such tax being limited in amount to 50 cents on each $100 of 
property and 50 cents on each poll. Another section declared incorporated cities and 
towns to be school corporations, independent of the townships in which they were 
situated, entitled to a proportionate amount of school funds, and authorized them to 
appoint independent trustees, with power to establish graded schools and to levy 
taxes for their support after the public funds should be exhausted, to build school- 
houses, etc. These two sectionsat once charged the whole educational machinery of the 
State with a new life. School-houses, large and commodious, were erected in the larger 
cities; graded schools were established in rapid succession; and everywhere enter- 
prise, activity, and the true spirit of educational progress prevailed. Unfortunately, 
however, in a few years the progress of the schools was checked by contentions concern- 
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ing the constitutionality of these very sections, and, the supreme court deciding ad- 
versely, a blight was left upon the schools for more than a dozen years. It was de- 
cided that these sections were repugnant to the constitution, in that they provided 
for a taxation which was not genéral and uniform. The graded schools, of which 
many had gone into successful operation in the larger towns and cities, were too 
young to withstand such opposition, and were discontinued for a time; but by the 
energy and determination of teachers and friends of education a movement was in- 
augurated which in time removed the disturbing elements and secured a reinvigora- 
tion of school life. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE SYSTEM. 


The first State superintendent of schools, Hon. William Larrabee, was elected in 
1852, and began his service November 8 of that year. He served two terms, having 
been reélected to the office in 1856. About the close of his first term, in 1854, the In- 
diana State Teachers’ Association was organized, an event which marked the dawn 
of a new era in educational affairs in the State. The association was organized for 
the determined purpose of discussing the great fundamental principles of an educa- 
tional system and the appropriate instrumentalities to be employed, and the results of 
the discussions and deliberations of this body in the various forms of memorials, peti- 
tions, resolutions, and advisory committees have so influenced and guided legislation 
re for practical wisdom the present Indiana school system has no superior among the 
States. 

The second State superintendent was Hon. Caleb Mills, a zealous advocate of free 
schools, November 8, 1854, to February, 1857. Mr. Mills had for many years taken an 
active part in the educational agitation which at last resulted in the establishment of 
the free school system. During his official term of two years and three months, Mr. 
Mills made three reports, in which were elaborately discussed many topics of vital im- 
portance to the success of the public school system. About the close of his term of office, 
at the second meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, was established the Indiana 
School Journal, a periodical which has always advocated the fittest legislation for com- 
mon schools and persistently pressed lawmakers to a sense of duty. 

Mr. Larrabee, as before stated, succeeded him, serving for two years, from the second 
Tuesday of February, 1857. 

Hon. Samuel L. Rugg, a native of Oneida County, New York, was superintendent of 
public instruction for the Statefrom the second Monday of February, 1259, to 1861, 
and again from November 21, 1¢62, to 1865, under a new school law changing the time 
of assuming office. Near the close of his last term he united very cordially with his 
successor in efforts to increase the usefulness of the school system by securing proper 
legislation. 

Hon. Miles J. Fletcher, a native of Indiana, succeeded Mr. Rugg to the office of State 
superintendent, February 14,1861. Entering upon his duties with the enthusiasm for 
which he was noted, he bade fair to accomplish much valuable work ; but during the 
civil war was called away much of his time to assist in organizing regiments that were 
preparing for the field. He was killed in a railroad accident, May 10, 1862, while on 
an errand of mercy to sick and wounded soldiers. The unexpired term made vacant 
by his death was filled by Hon. Samuel K. Hoshour, Mr. Rugg, as before said, succeed- 
ing him. 

Hon. George W. Hoss, a native of Ohio, and a graduate of Greencastle College 
Indiana, was elected in 1864 and reélected in 1866 as State superintendent of public 
instruction, serving from 1865 to October, 1868, when he resigned. Mr. Hoss had been 
constantly engaged in educational work in various capacities since his graduation in 
1850. He was one of the pioneer institute workers of the State and an active member 
of the State Teachers’ Association, which he helped to organize in 1854. He was also 
editor of the Indiana School Journal from 1862 to 1871. As State superintendent, he 
aided in securing the passage of the normal school bill and the reénactment of the 
law permitting local taxation for the support of the public schools. 

During the superintendency of Mr. Hoss a great change for the better was wrought 
in the prospects of the free public schools of the State by the passage of the school 
law of 1865, a result due to the long continued efforts of the friends of education, and 
which breathed life and hope into the whole educational system. One of its sections 
provided for the establishment of teachers’ institutes, and required the appropriation 
of the sum of $50 annually in each county for their support. This provision gave a 
new impulse to the cause of education, and one which, reaching the entire system of 
State schools, excited energetic activity along its course. The county teachers’ 
institute in Indiana has proved to be the engine of power by which the teachers, the 
common schools, and the State have been elevated. No other one instrumentality, it 
is believed, has done so much as this to raise the standard of teaching, to popularize 
the public schools, to establish among the masses a healthy educational sentiment, 
and to create a thirst for knowledge. 

In this connection it may be proper to remark that important measures did not 
always originate with those who stood at the head of the school system, though gen- 
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erally seconded by these. The most important measures in the school legislation were 
organized by the teachers of the State. In 1855 their association appointed a com- 
mittee to memorialize the legislature with reference to the establishment of normal 
schools, and this was followed by repeated discussions, resolutions, and the appointment 
of conference committees at almost every annual session of the association for ten con- 
secutive years. The several and successive State superintendents of public instruction, 
for an equal number of years, presented in their annual reports elaborate and exhaustive 
arguments and statistics urging upon the general assembly the necessity of making 
some provision for the better education of teachers. By the gratuitous efforts of indi- 
vidual teachers a State normal institute was organized in 1865; and this one was fo!l- 
lowed by others, which did much to stimulate the sentiment in favor of normal schools. 
In December, 1865, the general assembly, assenting to the demands of this sentiment, 
established a State normal school, locating it at Terre Haute, where, in buildings that 
cost $179,000, it has since been in successful operation. 

The successor of Mr. Hoss in the office of State superintendent was Hon. Barnabas 
C. Hobbs, a native of the State and a life-long teacher. At the time of his election Mr. 
Hobbs was president of Earlham College. He was an early member of the State 
Teachers’ Association and a strong advocate of normal schools. During his term of 
office — October, 1868, to March 15, 1871 — he advocated and succeeded in securing the 
establishment by the State of a reform school for juvenile offenders. Other important 
legislative enactments during this term were the provision of 1869 for the separate 
education of colored children and the law of the same year empowering school trustees 
to issue bonds for building purposes. 

Mr. Hobbs was succeeded, March 15, in the office of superintendent by Hon. Milton 
B. Hopkins, a native of Kentucky, but for many years one of the prominent educators 
of Indiana. Mr. Hopkins had been for 38 years engaged in the kindred professions 
of teacher, preacher, and editor. He was a man of great sociability, courtesy, and 
politeness, and was eminently successful in enlisting county officers in the work of 
education. He was elected superintendent in 1570 for the term reaching from 1871 to 
1873, and reélected in 1872 for that from 1873 to 1875. He died August 16, 1874, and his 
son, Hon. A. C. Hopkins, filled the unexpired term so caused, from August 20, 1874, to 
March 15, 1875, when Hon. James H. Smart came into office. 

In 1873 the office of county superintendent was created and the general management 
of the county schools placed under the control of this officer. The same law provided 
for a county board of education, to consist of the county superintendent, the trustees 
of the townships, and the school trustees of the towns and cities of the county. It 
also made provision for holding township institutes or model schools for the improve- 
ment of teachers, setting apart for this purpose at ieast one Saturday in each month; 
a provision which results in much good for the schools. 

Hon. James H. Smart, M. A., the present incumbent of the office, is a native of New 
Hampshire, where he was educated with especial reference to the profession of teach- 
ing, in which he has been engaged nearly 18 years. He was for 10 years superintend- 
ent of public schools for Fort Wayne. He was also a member of the State board of © 
education, and in 1873 was president of the State Teachers’ Association. In 1874 he 
was elected State superintendent of schools, entering on duty, according to the law, 
March 15, 1875, and in the same year Dartmouth College conferred on him the honorary 
degree of master of arts. In the autumnal election of 1876 he was chosen for a second 
term. 


OFFICERS AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The officers of the Indiana school system at present are as follows: 

(1) State superintendent of public instruction, elected by the people for a term of 
two years from March 18 succeeding the general election. 

(2) State board of education, composed of the State superintendent, the governor of 
the State, the presidents of the State university and of the State normal school, and 
the superintendents of public schools in the three largest cities in the State. 

5 (3) County superintendents, appointed by the county commissioners biennially, in 
une. 
AS) Township trustees, elected by the people for terms of two years, at the general 
election. 

(5) City and town trustees, composing boards of three members each, appointed by 
the city council or town trustees, one member retiring annually in June. 

(6) School commissioners for cities above 30,000 inhabitants, elected by the people at 
an election held for the purpose annually on the second Saturday in June, one for each 
ward or school district. 

The State University, at Bloomington, organized in 1834, stands at the head of the 
public school system. It is liberally endowed by the State, and maintains a law and a 
medical school. The agricultural school, which is in its infancy, is located at Lafayette. 
and is called the Purdue University. 
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THE SCHOOL FUND. 


The early founders of the school system in Indiana planned more wisely than they knew 
in providing for a cumulative school fund, which is now larger than that possessed 
by any other State by more than $2,000,000. This immense fund, now approximating 
$9,000,000, and which is the solid rock in the centre of the foundation of the school 
system, has accumulated from the following sources: 

(1) The congressional township fund, derived from the sale of sixteenth section 
lands in each township ; (2) the bank tax fund and (3) the sinking fund, both which 
are derived from moneys set apart by the State for educational purposes in the law 
which chartered the State Bank of Indiana in 1834, the former having yielded about 
$80,000 and the latter over $5,000,000; (4) the surplus revenue fund; (5) the saline 
fund, obtained from the sale of salt springs and the lands belonging to them; (6) the 
swamp land fund, the proceeds of the sales of swamp lands granted by Congress to 
the State and by it set apart for common schools; (7) the seminary fund, resulting from 
a sale of all county seminaries and property, ordered by the legislature in 1852; and 
(8) the contingent fund, derived from fines, forfeitures, escheats, etc. 

The magnificent fund resulting from these various sources, in the words of the law, 
“may be increased but shall never be diminished ; and the income thereof shall be 
inviolably appropriated to the support of common schools, and to no other purpose 


whatever.” 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
REPORT GF SUPERINTENDENT SMART. 


The report of the State superintendent of instruction for the years 1874~75 and 
1875-76, an interesting document in all respects, has one especially noticeable feature. 
This is a series of statistical maps, exhibiting by counties (1) the number and distri- 
bution of the schools, 9,307 in all; (2) the enumeration of children in each county, 
679,230; (3) the pupils admitted to the schools, 516,270; (4) the number of teachers 
employed, 13,411; (5) the number of school-houses, 9,434 ; (6) the number of school 
districts, 9,310; (7) the average length of the school year in each county, the lowest 
figure being 97, the highest 165, the average for the State 123 days; (8) the number 
of new school-houses erected, 14 in 1 county, 12 in another, 11 in 2 more, and so 
on down through 10, 9, 8, &c., to 1 and 0, this last, however, marking but 2 coun- 
ties in the State, and the total reaching 454; (9) the location of higher institutions, 
such as normal schools, polytechnic institutes, colleges, and universities; (10) the dis- 
tribution of 49 cities and 206 towns, in which especially the graded system of instruc- 
tion flourishes. The series gives a bird’s-eye view of almost everything connected 
with education in the State, and it is much to be hoped that a like plan may be adopted 
generally, as a means of showing, much better than mere columned figures can, which 
are the dark spots, which the bright ones, in the educational condition of each State. 

Another somewhat kindred feature of the report is a set of comparative tables, show- 
ing by semi-decades the growth of education in each county since 1855 in such par- 
ticulars as the length of school in days, the number of teachers, the amount paid these, 
and the attendance at school. The exhibition is a very creditable one, almost every 
couuty being shown to have advanced, with great steadiness, to quite a gratifying 

oint. 
i TOPICS DISCUSSED IN THE REPORT. 


Among the topics to which Mr. Smart devotes attention, besides the ones embraced 
in the statistical summary first given, are the following: 

(1) The amount of illiteracy in the State— Under this head it is shown that whereas 
the census of 1870 presented 26,783 children between 10 and 21 who could neither read 
nor write, a separate enumeration of all illiterates between these ages in 1875 made 
out only 4,922 in all the State; a result which, the superintendent argues, indicates 
either that the census did Indiana great injustice or that its school teachers have been 
doing right royal work in the years since it was taken. 

(2) Schools for colored children.— Respecting these, Mr. Smart says that 14 counties 
out of 92 enumerated no colored children, and 13 others less than 10 each; that nearly 
two-thirds of all the colored children are found in 10 counties, lying mostly along the 
southern border of the State; that in these 10 counties the per cent. of enrolment in 
the schools is 66, while elsewhere in the State it averages 72; and that a comparison 
of statistics shows that 76 per cent. of all the white children and 68 per cent. of all the 
colored children cf the State were enrolled in public schools in 1876. The law requires 
that, where enough colored children can be found in any locality to form a separate 
school, one shall be organized for them. But where there are not enough for this the 
appropriation to them of their proportion of the school funds rarely results in any 
effective education. And as the State and the community cannot afford to have any 
portion of its children grow up in ignorance, Mr. Smart recommends an alteration of 
the law to allow the colored children of school age to attend the established schools 
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where there are not a sufficient number within reasonable distance to warrant the 
opening of a separate school for them. 

(3) Lhe means of making country schools more effective-— Admitting that country schools 
labor generally under necessary disadvantages which must keep them in many things 
below the grade of town or city schools, Mr. Smart still urges that much may be done 
toward giving country boys and girls school privileges more nearly equal to those en- 
joyed in towns. The means to this are, in his judgment, (1) consolidation of sparsely 
settled or small districts, which he proposes to effect by closing a portion of the schools 
during at least a part of the year and distributing the pupils among the remaining 
ones for that time, thus making possible a better grading and instruction without in- 
crease of cost; (2) longer terms of school, to be effected by increased local taxa- 
tion, which will enable country districts to have a lengthened winter term for the 
benefit of older children who must work in summer, and a lengthened summer one for 
the benefit of younger children who cannot brave the cold and snow of winter on the 
way to school; (3) township graded schools, by means of which in a central position 
in a township scholars more advanced than others may be collected into one large 
class under one teacher, instead of distracting the attention and using up the time of 
many teachers in the primary district schools ; (4) better teachers, who may be secured 
by greater care on the part of trustees in selecting, and be retained by having fuller 
wages paid them; (5) more effective county supervision, which should extend not 
only to the character and quality of the instruction in the country schools, but also to 
the condition of the buildings, the supply of furniture and apparatus, and the proper 
fencing and keeping of the grounds, since only in comfortable and well ventilated 
buildings, duly supplied with good furniture and apparatus, can pupils be expected to 
study to advantage, and only in grounds well cared for and kept clean can they be 
induced to take exercise needful for healthful studying power.—(Report, pp. 78-102.) 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Great credit is due to Mr. Walter S. Smith, of Marion County, for carrying through 
the courts the question of the constitutionality of the law of 1875, which substantially 
abolished the county superintendency. After a long contest the law was declared by 
the supreme court of the State unconstitutional, and thus the superintendency re- 
mains intact under the previous law of 1873.—(Reports in Indiana School Journal for 
July and August, 1876, and State report for 1875-76, p. 94.) 


KINDERGARTEN. 


One school of this class, established in 1875, at Indianapolis, conducted by Alice 
Chapin and an assistant, reports an attendance of 16 pupils from 5 to 7 years of age. 
The effect of this training upon the mental and moral development of her pupils, the 
teacher reports, has been astonishing ; the perceptive faculties have been much quick- 
ened ; accuracy of thought and expression has been remarkable; language good, and 
kindness to each other uniform.—(Return, 1877.) 


STATE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Among the products sent by Indiana to the Centennial Exhibition were, from the 
schools of the State, 175 volumes of examination papers, specimens of drawing and 
penmanship, collections in natural history, and a great variety of other work, from at 
least 15,000 school children. Ten models and many photographs of represeutative 
school buildings were also sent. This material was supplemented by a great number 
of statistical charts, representing the condition and growth of the school system of the 
State and of the higher institutions of learning. Fifty cities and towns, 40 counties, 
and 13 colleges were represented in the exhibit. : 

The success of the exhibit was quite marked, and it was commended as being one 
of the best in the Exposition. Of the value of the exhibit to the schools there can be 
but one opinion, and it has developed a just State pride in the school system on the 
part of the citizens of Indiana while doing much to remove the erroneous opinion 
that the State is behind other States in educational advantages. But the reflex influ- 
ence of the exhibit upon the teachers and schools is one of its most valuable results. 
The effort made by the children in the preparation of the material for exhibition was 
alone worth many times the cost of the exhibit, furnishing to pupils, as it did, an incen- 
tive that produced their best efforts, and showing teachers what good work is pos- 
sible.—(Report of State superintendent, pp. 141, 142.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


HUNTINGTON. 


iicere board of school tiastees of 3 members, and a city superintendent of 
schools. 

Statistics.— Population of city, 4,500; children of school age, 1,267; enrolled in city 
public schoois, 579; in other schools, 336; not attending any school, 352. Average 
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number belonging in city schools, 456; average daily attendance, 436; per cent. of 
attendance, 95.6; increase, 2.6. Number of cases of tardiness, 66; decrease, 143. 
Total cost of the schools, $6,566.70. 

Remarks.—The regularity in the attendance of pupils during the year 1875~76 has 
been remarkable. There were only 66 cases of tardiness against 209 the previous year. 
Parents of pupils and the citizens generally have manifested an interest in the schools 
by frequent visits. The whole number of these visits during the year was 1,318, an 
average of about 7 each day. 

No spelling books nor copy books are used in these schools, and, after two years’ trial 
of this plan, the results have been found to be highly satisfactory. Any school which 
uses copy books is challenged to produce specimens from all its pupils which will excel 
those of Huntington scholars in neatness, beauty, and legibility. 

Owing to the crowded condition of their room, the pupils of grade G were divided 
into two classes, one to attend in the morning, the other in the afternoon. The result 
was an improvement of 21 per cent. in the attendance and an increase in the advance- 
ment of the pupils of at least 10 per cent. 

The condition of the high school is not so satisfactory as that of the lower grades. 
A variety of causes, which it is hoped may be removed next year, have hindered the 
progress of the pupils. The number in attendance was 25.—(Report for 1875-76 of 
board of school trustees and of Superintendent James Baldwin.) 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


Oficers— A board of school commissioners of — members, one-third changed each 
year, and a city superintendent of schools, with assistant superintendents, male and 
female. 

Statistics—Estimated population of the city, 100,000; children of school age, (6-20,) 
21,255; enrolled in public schools, 11,392, besides an estimated enrolment in private 
and parochial schools of 2,100. Average daily attendance, 8,121. Number of school 
buildings, 25; of rooms for study and recitation, 188; of rooms for recitation only, 25; 
sittings for study, 10,100; teachers employed in primary schools, 112; in grammar 
schools, 54; in high schools, 16; in normal school, 1; in evening schools, 20; total, 
203. Salaries of teachers, from primary to high school, including principal of the lat- 
ter, $400 to $2,000; of superintendent, $2,800; of male assistant superintendents, 
$1,900; of female assistants, $1,200. Receipts for city schools, $357,519; expenditures, 
$287,731. Expense per capita, based on average monthly attendance, $21. 

Notes.— Special teachers of music, drawing, and penmanship have been employed at 
liberal salaries, implying skilled and systematic teaching in these lines; but no pub- 
lished report has come to hand indicating the progress made. Evening schools under 
the charge of 20 teachers have had in them 872 enrolled pupils, with an average 
attendance of 576. The high schools, which have employed 16 teachers, including 
principals, have had in them 198 enrolled male pupils and 300 female, (total, 498,) with 
an average attendance of 435.—(Return of Superintendent George P. Brown to Bu- 
reau of Education for 1876.) 

The Indiana School Journal for March, 1876, mentions the death, February 7, 1876, of 
Miss Kate Steere, who had been for several years the respected and efficient principal 
of one of the largest graded schools of the city system. At a subsequent meeting of the 
teachers, Superintendent Brown spoke in exalted terms of her work and worth. 


LAFAYETTE. 


Officers.— A board of trustees of 3 members and a city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics.— Population of city, 20,000; children of school age, (6-20,) 6,041; enrolled 
in public schools, 2,770; average number belonging, 1,773; average daily attendance, 
1,631; per cent. of attendance, based on average number belonging, 92. School build- 
ings, 6; sittings in these, 1,681. Teachers employed in primary grades, 20; grammar 
grades, 22; in high school, 7; total, 49; pay of these, $400 to $1,500; of superintend- 
ent, $1,900. Total receipts for schools, including balance of $41,009 from previous 
year, $102,521 ; expenditures, $43,905. Cost per capita, based on average daily attend- 
oe and including all expenses, $22.57 ; including supervision and instruction only, 

14.75. 

Notes.—In a written return from the superintendent, there appear evening schools 
taught in 4 rooms and apparently under the charge of 4 teachers; but no other infor- 
mation concerning these is given. In the same return appear special teachers of music 
and drawing, implying that these are systematically taught, though here again there is 
no further information. 

In the high school 7 teachers in all have been employed, including the principal, and 
92 pupils have been enrolled.*—(Return of Superintendent J. T. Merril] and report of 
trustees for 1875-76.) 


*The Indiana School Journal for May, 1876, says, page 237: ‘ Prof. J. A. Blackburn” [principal of 
this high school] ‘‘ died recently at the home of his parents in Michigan. He was highly respected 
by all who knew him, and leaves many warm friends in Lafayette and other cities of the State.” 
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OTHER CITIES. 


For statistics of the school systems in other cities of the State, see their returns in 
Table II, at the close of this volume. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


This school for the professional training of teachers, organized in 1870 and located 
at Terre Haute, is under the control of a board of 5 trustees, 4 of whom are ap- 
pointed for 3 years by the governor, with the consent of the senate, the fifth member 
being the State superintendent of public instruction ex officio. It has property valued 
at $250,000; no endowment, but an annual appropriation of $17,000 from the State. 

The enrolment for the year 1876 in the normal department was 404, these students. 
representing between 80 and 90 counties of the State. The model or training school, 
embracing 8 grades, had an enrolment of 183. Since the organization of the school, 
1,130 persons have received instruction in the normal department. To secure admis- 
sion, it is required that applicants pass a fair examination in reading, spelling, geog- 
raphy, and in arithmetic through percentage. They must write a legible hand and 
be able to analyze and parse simple sentences. Of the 1,130 students admitted under 
these conditions, 65 have graduated and are rendering efficient service in the State, 
while hundreds of undergraduates are doing likewise, according to the measure of 
their ability.—(Report of State superintendent, pp. 109-123.) 

Provision for the establishment of this school was first made by the legislature of 
the State in 1865, after 11 years of continuous eftort by the friends of education to 
secure such action. It was located at Terre Haute in consideration of the donation to 
it by that city of $50,000 in money and a site worth $25,000. The cost of the building 
was over $200,000. The school opened in 1870, with 21 pupils, and its total enrolment 
since has been 1,160; number of graduates, 49. During the five years of its existence, 
it made itself felt powerfuliy among the educational appliances of the State.—(The 
Schools of Indiana, pp. 126, 127.) 

Other normal schools have been established by private enterprise. There is a large 
one at Valparaiso, and there are also several training schools connected with high 
schools. The State university has had, at several times, what was called a normal 
department, but such classes were finally abandoned in 1870, upon the opening of the 
State normal school.—(‘The Schools of Indiana, pp. 126, 127.) 


NORTHERN INDIANA NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Northern Indiana Normal School, at Valparaiso, organized in 1873, is now the 
largest normal school in the United States. The total attendance during the year 1877 
was 2,300, of whom 1,400 were men and 900 women, and there were 33 graduates, of 
whom 24 engaged in teaching. The school has a library of 3,000 volumes, a collection 
of models, casts, apparatus, and examples for free hand drawing, a chemical labora- 
tory, a philosophical cabinet and apparatus, a museum of natural history, and a gymna- 
sium. In consequence of the great demand for German and drawing these branches 
have been placed, during the last year, with the regular studies. Instrumental music, 
telegraphy, and phonography are extra branches. Tuition is $32 a year. Good board 
and furnished room cost $2.50 a week. Many years of careful study have been given to 
the organization, classification, and furnishing of every department of the school, the 
aim having been to supply it with every convenience necessary for the acquirement 
of a first class education, and yet place the expense within the reach of all. The 
course of study is completed in 3 years.—(Catalogue and circulars, with return to the 
United States Bureau of Education, 1876-77.) 


OTHER NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Elkhart County Normal and Classical School, Goshen, organized in 1874, reports an 
attendance in its normal department of 140, of whom 80 are men and 60 are women. 
Graduates in 1876, 5. Number of years in course, 4.—(Return for 1876.) 

There are also normal departments belonging to the course of instruction in Bedford, 
Smithson, Fort Wayne, and Union Christian Colleges and Indiana Asbury University, 
affording a more or less complete course of training for teachers.—(College catalogues 
and circulars.) 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


County institutes.—The law requires the various county superintendents to hold an 
institute in their respective counties once at least each year for the instruction of the 
teachers therein. These institutes generally remain in session 5 days. Instruction is 
given in the various branches required by law, and this is supplemented by lec- 
tures and discussions upon various educational topics. There were 91 of these insti- 
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tutes held in 1875, at which there was an attendance of 11,159 teachers and persons pre- 
paring to become such, of whom 6,059 were men and 5,100 were women. The total 
cost of these institutes was $5,725.27 ; aggregate length of session in days, 456; number 
of evening lectures delivered, 206.—(Report, pp. 39, 40, 89.) 

Township institutes—The school law provides that at least one Saturday in each 
month shall be devoted to township institutes, or model schools for the improvement 
of teachers, and they may be held during two Saturdays, at the discretion of the town- 
ship trustee. Teachers must attend these institutes, unless prevented by sickness, or 
forfeit one day’s wages for every day’s absence therefrom. These institutes are large- 
ly attended, are rapidly growing in favor, and, the State superintendent believes, 
will ultimately prove to be an important agency in the advancement of the country 
schools. The number held in 1875 was 4,080 ; in 1876 it was 4,375.—(Report, pp. 40, 90.) 

Private normal -institutes.—In addition to the county and township institutes already 
mentioned as provided for by law, private normal institutes were held in 52 counties of 
the State, and had an enrolment of 2,685 members, of whom 1,336 were men and 1,349 
women. The average attendance was 2,084; number of instructors, 136; aggregate 
length of sessions in weeks, 346; average length of session, 54 weeks; average cost per 
pupil per week, 93 cents; number of public or evening lectures, 136.—(State superin- 
tendent’s report for the years 1875 and 1876, p. 40.) 


SCHOOL JOURNALS. 


The Northern Indiana Teacher, after a useful existence of about 3 years, was merged 
in the Indiana School Journal, July, 1876. The latter journal, resisting an effort made 
at the close of that year to consolidate all the northwestern school papers into one, con- 
tinues its work, and remains the official organ of the State Teachers’ Association and of 
the superintendent of public instruction. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Public high schools are reported in 45 cities and towns in the State, with a total en- 
rolment of 3,145 pupils, under 115 regular and 25 special teachers. As far as the sex 
of pupils was reported, 1,106 were boys ard 1,599 girls, The high school at Indianap- 
olis, with 440 pupils, did not report this item. The course in most of these schools is 
of 4 years; in 15 it continues only 3; and in 2, Bloomington and Greencastle, only 2 
years. Arrangements are made between a number of these schools and the State Uni- 
versity, by which graduates of the schools are admitted to the freshman class of the 
university without further examination than that sustained at the close of the school 
course.—(State report for 1875-76, pp. 112,113, with statement xii of appendix.) 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 1 school for boys, 2 for girls, and 9 for both sexes, outside of the public school sys- 
tem, there have been reported to this Bureau 1,308 pupils under 50 teachers. Of these 
only 70 are returned as engaged in classical studies, 60 as in modern languages, 16 as 
preparing for a classical course in college, and 7 for a scientific course. Drawing is 
taught in 3 of these schools, vocal music in 6, and instrumental music in 4. Chemical 
laboratories are reported by 3, philosophical apparatus by 7, and libraries of 17 to 2,000 
volumes by 8, the whole number of volumes in such libraries reaching 5,317.—( Returns 
to Bureau of Education for 1876.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


No schools especially devoted to the preparation of students for college report their 
statistics for 1876, except the preparatory departments of 15 colleges and universities. 
In these were 42 instructors, exclusive of college professors, having under them 1,444 
pupils, 594 of them in preparation for a classical collegiate and 217 for a scientific col- 
legiate course.—( Returns to the Bureau of Education for 1876.) 


BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Five of these report to the Bureau 18 teachers and 1,574 pupils, of whom 50 were in 
phonography, 127 in telegraphy, 84 in German, and 12 in French. Two of the institu- 
tions teach common English and correspondence; 3, penmanship and book-keeping ; 2, 
banking; 3, commercial law; 1, political economy; 2, life insurance ; 2, phonography, 
and 4 telegraphy.—(Retuins to Bureau of Education for 1876.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 
INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON. 


The university comprises collegiate, preparatory, law, and medical departments, the 
first embracing classical and scientific courses. It is under the control of a board of 
8 trustees, appointed to serve four years by the State board of education; has property 
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valued at $140,000, and an endowment of $120,000, yielding an annual income of $7,000, 
and receives from the State $23,000 annually. No tuition fee is required of any student 
in any department of this university, and board and lodging can be had for $3 or $4 per 
week. Young women are admitted on the same terms as young men and are entitled 
to the same rights and privileges. 

The university buildings are in the collegiate Gothic style, simply and truly carried 
out. The building fronting College avenue is 145 feet front,and consists of a centre 
building 60 feet by 53, with wings, each 38 by 26, the whole 3 stories high. The new 
building recently completed, fronting the west, is 130 by 50 feet. 

By the purchase of the Owen cabinet, containing about 45,000 specimens, and of the 
entire university series of casts from Professor Ward, of Rochester, N. Y., the museum 
now numbers about 100,000 specimens, and claims to be equal in value to any in the 
West. Nearly all European countries are largely represented by suites of characteristic 
rocks and fossils. There are at present: over 6,000 volumes in the library, with an 
annual appropriation for its increase. The law library included in these has been 
largely increased by purchase and by a valuable gift from a citizen of Fort Wayne.— 
(State superintendent’s report, pp. 109-119.) 


OTHER COLLEGES. 


Bedford College, Bedford, (Christian, ) has six courses of study, the classical, scientific, 
normal, commercial, Bible course, and course for women. The latter is as good as 
that afforded by the best seminaries. In the normal course, a thorough preparation is 
given for teaching. There is also an extra normal class of five weeks held during 
vacation.—(Circular, 1876-77.) 

Concordia College, Fort Wayne, (Evangelical Lutheran,) has an arrangement of 
studies peculiar to German schools, uniting with the common and high school English 
branches such an amount of training in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, and German 
as, in this country, is found only in a collegiate curriculum. The course lasts 7 vears, 
and is especially intended to fit pupils for the Theological Seminary of the Lutheran 
Church at St. Louis.—(Catalogue, 1875~’76.) 

Earlham College, Richmond, (Friends,) is for young men and women, and embraces 
preparatory and collegiate departments, the latter with classical and scientific 
courses.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Fort Wayne College, Fort Wayne, (Methodist Episcopal,) is for both sexes, and has 
sere ey” normal, commercial, art, academic, and music departments.—( Circular, 

79-76. 

Franklin College, Franklin, (Baptist,) admits both men and women to its classes and 
its faculty. The departments are preparatory, music, painting, and collegiate, the 
latter including classical, scientific, and English courses.—(Catalogue, 1874~75. ) 

Hanover College, Hanover, (Presbyterian, ) admits only young men to its course, which 
includes preparatory and collegiate departments, with classical, scientific, and irreg- 
ular or elective courses. The scientific now requires for completion the same length 
of time as the classical, (four years,) all the studies of that course being included ex- 
cept Greek and advanced Latin. In the classical course calculus and German are 
elective; in the scientific, in the junior year, calculus, Latin, and German are elect- 
ive.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

Harisville University, Hartsville, (United Brethren,) admits both sexes. Its depart- 
ments are collegiate, preparatory, theological, commercial, and musical, the former 
with classical and scientific courses.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Indiana Asbury University, Greencastle, (Methodist Episcopal,) embraces in its reg- 
ular collegiate department a classical and philosophical course, both requiring four 
years for their completion. The philosophical course has been framed on the basis of 
the former scientific course, but embraces a more extended study in natural science, 
Latin, and- modern languages, and leads to the degree of bachelor of philosophy. An 
optional course, composed of studies selected from the two regular courses, may be pur- 
sued by students if they so elect. There are also normal and biblical courses. No 
mention is made this year of the law department which has hitherto existed here. 
Both sexes are admitted.—( Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

Moore’s Hill College, Moore’s Hill, (Methodist Episcopal, ) offers collegiate, preparatory, 
and musical departments, the former with classical and scientific courses. Both sexes 
are admitted. 

Northwestern Christian University, Irvington, (Christian,) admits both sexes to its 
classes. The colleges are of literature, science, business, and the Bible. There is a 
preparatory department.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

Ridgeville College, Ridgeville, (Free Will Baptist,) offers to both sexes preparatory, 
classical, scientific, and practical courses. Both classical and scientific courses occupy 
four years, and the studies of the first two years are identical in both. A peculiarity 
of the classical course is that the study of languages is attended to later than is 
usually the case, the first part of the course being largely occupied with studies of a 
more practical nature and which will be found more useful in case the course be not 
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completed. Another point is that some of the studies in the departments of mental 
and moral philosophy and belles lettres, usually crowded into the senior year, are 
here placed throughout the course from the beginning of the freshman year.— 
(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Smithson College, Logansport, (Universalist,) offers equal privileges to both sexes in 
its classes and includes in its faculty three women. It claims to be non-sectarian, on 
the ground that students are permitted to attend the church of their choice. The 
courses of study are collegiate, preparatory, commercial, philosophical, and normal. 
The best instruction has been secured in music, painting, and drawing, which are 
taught as extras.—(College circular, received 1877.) 

Union Christian College, Merom, (Christian, ) includes in its curriculum academic, clas- 
sica], scientific, normal, and music departments. The scientific course, as well as the 
classical, requires 4 years for its completion, its studies being the same as those of the 
classical, with Latin or French optional and Greek omitted.—(Catalogue, 1876.) 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, (Roman Catholic,) is exclusively for young 
men. Its departments are preparatory, collegiate, commercial, law, and fine arts. A 
partial course in medicine is provided. The collegiate department embraces classical 
and scientific courses, the latter requiring for its completion only 3 years. The uni- 
versity is well prepared to give instruction in art. The famous painter Gregori, of 
Rome, has been engaged to give instruction in oil painting. There are 5 professors of 
music, an orchestra of 15 pieces, and a brass band of 20 instruments.—(Catalogue, 
1874-75.) 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, (Presbyterian,) is, apparently, only for young men. 
There are preparatory, collegiate, and English mercantile courses. By an agreement 
between the legislature of Indiana and the trustees of the college, each county receives 
a free scholarship for 5 years. There are several other scholarships to aid young men 
who need help.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) Edwin J. Peck, of Indianapolis, lately de- 
ceased, has given to this college $15,000 for a library, $50,000 as a permanent endow- 
ment fund, $20,000 in trust for the professorship of chemistry, $15,000 for that of natural 
philosophy and astronomy, and $18,000 to be used in erecting suitable buildings for 
these departments, making a total of $118,000.—(The Wabash, November, 1876, p. 11.) 

The Educational Weekly, of April 26, 1877, states that ‘De Pauw College, of New 
Albany, graduates 8 students this year.” No further information from this college is 
at hand. 

Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 


This institution, located at La Fayette, is a school of science, as applied to the prac- 
tical industries of life, including architecture, mining, civil engineering, agriculture, 
&ec. It is under the control of a board of 6 trustees, appointed by the governor for 3 
years, 2 of them being nominated by the State board of agriculture and 1 by the 
State board of horticulture. The institution has property valued at $250,000, and an 
endowment of $380,000, yielding an annual income of $20,000. 

Purdue University as reorganized embraces three departments, the university acad- 
emy, the college of general science, and special schools of science and technology. 
The academy has the twofold object of preparing students for admission to the col- 
lege of general science and of providing elementary instruction in the sciences for 
those who cannot take a more extended course. The college of general science aims to 
give a thorough scientific education as a general preparation for industrial pursuits 
and as an adequate preparation for the special courses in applied science. The spe- 
cial schools which the university is at present prepared to organize are those of agri- 
culture, horticulture, civil engineering, industrial design, physics and mechanics, 
chemistry, and natural history.—(State report, pp. 109, 128, 129.) 


THEOLOGY. 


St. Meinrad’s Theological Seminary, St. Meinrad, (Roman Catholic,) has a course of 
study requiring 4 years for its completion, grounds and buildings valued at the sum of 
$100,000, and a library of 7,000 volumes.—( Return, 1877.) 

There are also either theological departments or Bible classes in Bedford College, 
(Christian,) Hartsville College, (United Brethren,) Indiana Asbury University, (Meth- 
odist,) and Northwestern Christian University, (Christian.) 


LAW. 


The law department of the State University has a course of instruction requiring 
2 years for its completion, given by means of text bocks, lectures, and moot courts. 
Tuition is free in this as well as in all other departments of the university. Students 
are allowed to attend the recitations and lectures of the collegiate department.—(Uni- 
versity catalogue, 1875-76.) 

The law department of the University of Notre Dame also offers a 2 years’ course 
of instruction, embracing chiefly ethics, political economy, constitutional and inter- 
national law, municipal law, law of contracts, equity jurisprudence, criminal law, 
evidence, pleading, and practice. Students who may not have previously obtained a 
classical training will have the opportunity to supply this deficiency without extra 
charge.—(Catalogue, 1874-75.) 

MEDICINE. 


At the Indiana Medical College, Indianapolis, a course of study is furnished requir- 
ing 3 years for its completion. This college has broken off the relationship here- 
tofore existing with the State University, and tuition is no longer free. The college 
building is centrally situated, convenient and complete in all its appointments, well 
aes a well ventilated, and will accommodate over 200 students.—(Catalogue, 

510-74, 

Medical College, Evansville, also requires a course of 3 years for graduation. Among 
the advantages enumerated here are the abundant supply and cheapness of anatomical 
material, extensive hospital and other clinics, a healthful location, and cheap living.— 
(Annual announcement, 1876-’77.) 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, Indianapolis, organized in 1874,has a 2 years’ 
course of study and an attendance of 72 students, of whom 19 have received a degree 
in letters or science.—(Return, 1877.) 
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Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The Indiana Institute for the Deaf and Dumb was established by an act of the gen- 
eral assembly in 1844. Large and commodious buildings have been erected, costing 
not far from $225,000. The annual State appropriation for the institution is about 
$45,000. The attendance of pupils ranges from 200 to 300 each year. This is an in- 
stitution of learning, and not an asylum, and all the facilities of the institution have 
been devoted with marked success to the intellectual improvement of inmates.—(The 
Schools of Indiana, pp. 170, 171.) 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


The Indiana Institute for the Education of the Blind, at Indianapolis, was founded. 
and opened in1847. The present buildings were erected at a cost of about $100,000, and 
afford ample accommodations for a large class of pupils; every appliance that mod- 
ern benevolence can suggest or skill contrive has been brought into requisition for the 
benefit of pupils. There are two departments: (1) the school in which are taught, in 
addition to the elementary English branches, algebra, physical and descriptive geog- 
raphy, history, physiology, anatomy, botany, mental, moral, and natural philosophy, 
and vocal and instrumental music ; and (2) the industrial school, where brooms, brushes, 
carpets, mats, chairs, and baskets are made by the males, while the females are engaged 
in making bed comforts, spreads, ticks, table covers, and wearing apparel, and in 
doing all kinds of bead and fancy work. 

The entire number of pupils received since the beginning is 521, (283 males and 238 
females.) The cost of maintaining the institution is only about $20,000 a year, while 
the amount of good accomplished in sending out young men and women well prepared 
to earn a competence is inestimable.—(The Schools of Indiana, pp. 171, 172.) 


EDUCATION OF SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS. 


The Indiana Soldiers’ Home, (established just after the close of the war for the 
care of disabled soldiers, afterwards taking in also sailors and the orphans of these and 
of soldiers,) is now devoted entirely to the care and education of the orphans. There 
are in the home 250 children between the ages of 6 and 15 years, who are provided 
for at the expense of the State and receive a good common school education.—(The 
Schools of Indiana, pp. 174, 175.) 
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EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 
STATE TEACHERS’: ASSOCIATION. 


The Indiana State Teachers’ Association was organized at Indianapolis, in December, 
1854, on which occasion addresses were delivered by Horace Mann and other eminent 
educators. The eurolment was 178, representing 33 counties. Up to 1859 the sessions 
were biennial; after that, annual. The attendance has ranged from 40 to 482 members. 
The establishment of this association was the dawn of a new era in education in the 
State. Teachers were aroused and energized. All the advanced movements of the 
State were here discussed and encouraged, and in many cases directed by the associa- 
tion, not a few originating with it. Institutes, the normal school, the Journal, reform 
school, colored schools, superintendency in county, city, and State, taxation, school 
architecture, and almost all possible phases cf professional work here received atten- 
tion and some their chief impulse.—(The Schools of Indiana, pp. 118, 119.) 


COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The institute is an outgrowth of the association. It is professional and technical, 
while the association is discursive and legislative. The first institute held in the 
State is believed to have been the one held in Lagrange County in 1846 and presided 
over by Prof. Rufus Patch. It was attended by 30 members. This was the seed corn 
of institutes in Indiana, and Mr. Patch brought it from the East. 

The Northern Indiana Teachers’ Institute held its first session in 1849, about 125 
teachers being in attendance. A permanent organization was effected in 1851. In 
1853 the name of the organization was changed to the Northern Indiana and Southern 
Michigan Teachers’ Institute. During the next ten years much valuable work was 
done by this and other voluntary associations of teachers. Among other efforts the 
State association of the years 1€60 to 1864 appointed an institute committee for each 
congressional district, whose duty it was to hold an institute in each county in the 
district and report the result to the next session of the association. Until 1865 all 
this work was voluntary; there was no law requiring the holding of institutes, nor was 
money appropriated for the purpose. In 1865 a law was passed requiring one to be 
held in each county at least once a year, and making a small appropriation from 
the county treasury in aid of them.. When attended by 20 teachers, or persons pre- 
paring to become such, each institute was allowed $35; when 40 were in attend- 
ance, $50 were given. This was the opening of the institute period in Indiana. 
The first year after the passage of the law 53 counties held institutes, with an aggre- 
gate attendance of 3,533. The result was in all parts of the State increased efficiency 
among teachers as well as a quickening of educational sentiment. They produced, in 
the opinion of the State superintendent of that period, Mr. Hoss, both larger and 
better results in proportion to cost than any other agency in the system.—(Schools of 
Indiana, pp. 120, 122.) 

TOWNSHIP INSTITUTES. 

Township institutes, like the county gatherings, were at first voluntary efforts. 
They were first held in 1866, and, continuing to grow in favor and strength, the legis- 
lature, in 1873, required them by law to be held at least one Saturday in each month 
during which the public schools are in progress.—(Schools of Indiana, pp. 122, 123.) 


STATE INSTITUTES. 


A State institute was first held in 1865, continuing three weeks, with an aggregate 
attendance of 131. During the three years following, four similar meetings were held 
in the four quarters of the State, the attendance aggregating 1,469 teachers. The in- 
stitutes were under the management of a State central committee, appointed by the 
State Teachers’ Association. In 1873 the State board of education held institutes sim- 
ilar to the above.—(Schools of Indiana, p. 123.) 


COLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION. 


In response to a circular sent them by State Superintendent Hoss, the various college 
faculties of the State met in conjunction with the State Teachers’ Association in 1867 
and organized a collegiate association, electing Dr. Cyrus Nutt, of the State university, 
president. The association held annual meetings from that time until December, 1874, 
but it never accomplished the work contemplated in its organization, for the reason 
that college faculties never engaged with any heartiness in its plans. It was, there- 
fore, in 1874, merged in the general association.—(The Schools of Indiana, pp. 119, 120.) 


OBITUARY RECORD. 


HON. JOHN PURDUE. 


John Purdue, benefactor of Purdue University, was born in Pennsylvania, in 1804. 
At an early age he moved to Ohio, and for several years spent his winters in teaching. 
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He then removed to Lafayette, Indiana, to engage in trade, and for nearly forty years 
was connected with important business enterprises in that thriving city. He soon 
amassed a large fortune and was honored with the appointment of county judge. 

When the question of the erection of the State agricultural college, endowed by Con- 
gress, was before the general assembly of Indiana, Judge Purdue offered to give $150,000, 
to be paid in ten equal annual instalments, and to secure the donation of 100 acres of suit- 
able land, on condition that the institution should be located at Lafayette and bear the 
title of Purdue University. This proposition being accepted, the college was opened 
under that namein September, 1874. Judge Purdue was connected with it first as trustee 
and next as advisory trustee until hisdeath, whichoccurred September 14, 1876, the 
first day of the third college year, and the first under the administration of President 
White. He visited the college in the morning of that day, expressing much gratifica- 
tion at the large increase of the number of students; then, returning to his home, died 
suddenly, probably of heart disease. He was never married, and left no will, but has 
built himself an ample monument in the institution which bears his name.—(Paper 
by President E. E. White.) 

PROF. THOMAS OLCOTT. 


This gentleman, one cf the veteran teachers of the State, died suddenly at his home 
in North Vernon, on the 19th of September, 1876, aged 52. Born in the Stale in 1824, 
he made the most of slender early advantages, began to teach at the age of 18, fol- 
lowed the profession for 34 years, rose from district and private schools to a professor- 
ship in Moore’s Hill College and the principalship of several important city schools, 
and ever made teaching the delight of his life—(Indiana School Journal, October, 
1°76, p. 482.) 

PROF. HERBERT E. COPELAND. 


Born at Stony Creek, Mich., May 7, 1849, this brilliant youth prepared for college 
in the high school at Ypsilanti, and in 1868 entered the University of Wisconsin. He 
here received from Professor Chadbourne a bent in the direction of natural history 
and botany, and thenceforth gave his mind largely to these studies. Drawn in 
1870 to Cornell University by the advantages for scientific study offered there, he 
graduated with high honor in 1872 and took charge of Ravenswood Academy, near 
Chicago. He went thence to the State Normal School of Wisconsin, at Whitewater, 
as professor of natural history in 1873, resigned in 1875 to take charge of the same 
work in the schools of Indianapolis, and continued there till his death, December 12, 
1876. He discovered one of the most beautiful of our river fishes, published many 
interesting papers on his favorite sciences, and incurred his death at last in his eager 
pursuit of these.—(Indiana School Journal, January, 1877, pp. 38-40.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN INDIANA. 
Hon. James H. Smart, State superintendent of public instruction, ex officio president. 


[Second term, 1877-"79.] 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Members. Post-office. 

His excellency James D. Williams, governor. ...-...---- cece ee cece cece cece caene Indianapolis. 
Hon. James H. Smart, State superintendent of public instruction ...............-- Indianapolis. 
Rev. Lemuel Moss, D. D., president of State University ........-.--------------ee- Bloomington. 
Hon. Emerson E. White, president of Purdue University...........------.------- Lafayette. 
William A. Jones, president of State Normal School ..-.-.-----..----------seeeeee Terre Haute. 
George P. Brown, superintendent of Indianapolis public schools ..............-.-- Indianapolis. 
John M. Bloss, superintendent of Evansville public schools ...-..---.-.-.---.-2--- Evansville. 
John §. Irwin, superintendent of Fort Wayne public schools -......-..---..-..--. Fort Wayne. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
(Term expires June, 1877.] 


County. Superintendent. Post-office. 
PAU TTS einiete sie oie ciclcoe ice ace cree ts WiilliameNinwalitegseee cesses scesecserneeinn Decatur. 
ANG scoosseqoedsaooosesodosadeS¢ Jeremiah Hillegass ...........00---.-0eece- Fort Wayne. 
Bartholomew <eccceseesesooeee ete Jonny VERWiallacesmemenesaee tee cece eee Columbus. 
IPemtoliesse= cise ccc eccee sas Bik. Heaton ace cemecere rece oe ceincms cet Fowler. 
IMCHIOLG Coes ce ta cewscccessecse fe Jie Ee MicHldowae ye cece seen cesses ~~ = 4 Hartford City. 
WOOT Cy metemicn cc siceceseciccs Jeteee a DS HevHeckathornmereercemeectecscer caesar Jamestown. 
ISTO Willies cc cece es cme ces sciceea ts Onn EMS McG Ge: enone cielo = cee sete Nashville. 
W@arrolleeemes se etiace cece cece: oe Thonasper Bri Llonmecerececiscicccisisisi cits cet Burlington. 
(GES) o cagadecacesdsESoCOCEnEsoOdemE HarnyaG awallsonwesseeerecciceriesce cists ast Logansport. 
Glarkweemrencs cn etatcmaccscnes at A: Co Good winks. soemee eee nines see eae Charlestown. 
Clavereretiecs occ cc ceces sees ae Allen Re J nlignie 22. eee een eres a eee Martz. 


Wiimtantee. ...de tee ee Harrison Kohler ..........----- fete eevee dad Frankfort. 
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List of school officials in Indiana — Continued. 


County. Superintendent. Post-office. 

Wilbore Cee acs « dio iets SIM SRNESATIN —ocoasocoaBEUOOAGUOOnSe Fredonia. 
ee RTS er ee se os HdwgardeCederim bl emememeere scene cas cece cere Washington. 
Dearborn c PA CVe ye. iil Weer rcs oc ccs oe seek es Aurora. 
Docatun sree ees Aiea (eiem OR OP NOS Aon Ra OEE eames Adams. 
BBP Ler a ies he Oh ic cae Seen eae ae AN CS Ale all Sener e sae a coisa cine sent Waterloo. 
elawareweccen eee eece cars oe Os MRO ere ee ene es ie cota curs. Sue beg eee Muncie. 
Dibois eee PE eee 31h Gh C Keaeeeetee te ene ais cce ec ne cee oe Huntingburgh. 
EE ichat seer ee en ccna s David NOUry ee eeereeet ee ce lec cr siccine sess Goshen. 
Payettoueeereee- 2-2) 2--+-- inte Gra TD LG mereeeeeeneeeetne sees cee oo coco c/5.: Connersville. 
NW lee recs cack a CCleaner isaac Miller ee eee ees oee oc ec tweet -| Greenville. 
Hountai eee merece. t: Woo Motlettaccsepeeeere eens. eee” Covington. 
Fran lime te ee cen cons! (RUCORYy -. 2 osseer eee ee alte se Brookville. 
Bultonseeeeeee ere. cece cers 2S enoc buy ergpvereereeeesccn ee cate ccec een Kewanna. 
Gib son eee ee cr cene A? Wane bil welll aeerenen semen re see noo ee Fort Branch. 
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Harnilibgnepeets eee a sen cess 48 PS De EOW Greece fe ore tee cuales cnn Westfield. 
EC OG ae a se ce ce es or Bi ate au ot teen ee oka eee ee eee Greenfield. 
EATS OUMEME Ress cet ee wesc a. Mam elel Le ata OW emer ere tee eae a eee ac Corydon. 
FLONGMIC KS Weeee a eso sce conser ces. dames AC. Dobson eee eceee se ace see eeee ae Brownsburgh. 
Hieniy eee eco. c secs s = Georzve Wa bluitord eee eee eee e ens =e Spiceland. 
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Starkemeesera seca: so acce cee Whiner Vtlsseltianl sees se oe oes telecon eee Knox. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


1874-75, 1875-76. | Increase. | Decrease. 

POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 
Children of school age, (5-21)....--... 533, 908 553, 920 20) O17 ee eee 
Number under 6, (estimated)....-.... 66, 740 69, 334 2,004 1). eee 
Number over 16, (estimated) ..-.-.-.... 125, 450 130, 112 4, GO2Mh 2222 ee 
Number between 6 and 16, (estimated ) . 341, 713 354, 424 12,71) 2) eee 
Number enrolled in public schools .--. 384, 012 oga,c20 | 14, clo eae 
Number in average attendance-...... 225, 415 peo ols 2, JOU eee 

TEACHERS AND TEACHERS’ PAY. 
Number of male teachers. ............ 6, 500 6, 830 330} 2222 eee 
Number of female teachers. ........-. 11, 645 12°22 ayia) ee oS 
Whole number in public schools...... 18, 145 19, 052 DO7 AL 223 ee 
Average monthly pay of males..--.-.-. $36 68 $47 27 G10 SONNE Samer 
Average monthly pay of females ..... 28 34 28 09 \oce nese ® $0 25 

SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-HOUSES, 
Ungraded public schools. .......-.--. 9, 203 ||. saecceecee: |: asee sees it 
mada: SCHOO Ss: ocj.c8. 20 sees caw AO? | oc wie woccea| eco cee Hn oe 
fenivwte) SCHOOIS 2226. 2.055. 55ceec see. 1S) | vcewcueeeseelaeecree se. Ui) coe 
SeMOOMNOUSCS a..c.<sne<cconeecetwece 9, B26 osc owet oss le ee ae ee Lah eee 


Value of sites, buildings, and other | $8,617,956 | $9,516,725 | $898, 769 |.......... 
property. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts. 
Mrom local taxes ........-.2. <.-c00e< 4, 226, 976 | 4,605,540 | 378, S64)i 22-2 eee 
From permanent fund and rents...... 318, 997 bg, O20 ees sommes U $50, 477 
Prom Oller SOUIGES .2.......-22-- << 489, 525 513, 464 23; Jooll aac oe ee 
Mota seCeipis 2.2022 .5lccn ose cee: 5, 035, 498 
Expenditures. 
For sites, buildings, and furniture....} 1, 087, 983 BO. 945) eee eee 196, 038 
For libraries and apparatus ........-. 25,701 35, 545 6, 844) aces 
For salaries of superintendents and | 2,598,440 | 2,784,099 |; 185,659 | ......... 
teachers. 
For fuel, light, rent, and repairs ...... 892, 625 D/O, O0oa| eee eee 315, 632 
Motaliexpenditure = ..5sssn-eeeae =o 4605, 749e 4288, oe 20| eae eee WP sale, iia 


EXPENDITURE PER CAPITA — 


Of school population .......-.-...--- 6 75 Oo06 | 22252 -cene 69 
Orepupilsenrolled!..s 2.220 .escseeoe- 9535 G42) | coset eee 96 
Of average attendance. .........----- 15 99 14°65 |... See 1 34 


Of children between 6 and 16......... 10 53 0:48 |.2 eee 1 05 


(From report of State Superintendent Abernethy for 1874 and 1875, with returns made- 
by him and by State Superintendent C. W. Von Coelln for 1874~75 and 1875-76.) 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


In the last report of State Superintendent Alonzo Abernethy, for the years 1873~74 
and 1874~75, an account is given of the progress of the State school system from its 
beginning to the date of the report. From this, in great part, is condensed the follow- 
ing abstract of the history, with such assistance from successive State reports as could 


be had. 
LEGISLATION TOUCHING THE GENERAL SYSTEM. 


The ordinance of 1787 determined for Iowa, as for other States formed from new 
territory of the Government, that, “knowledge being necessary to good government, 
schools and the means of education should be forever encouraged.” Accordingly, its 
first legislative assembly, while it was yet a Territory, enacted, January 1, 1839, a law 
providing for the formation of school districts, the establishment of schools, and the 
levying of taxes for support of them. The schools provided for were to be “ open and 
free for every class of white citizens between the ages of 5 and 21,” and were to be 
maintained for at least three months each year. The districts formed under this law 
were to be governed each by a board of three trustees, whose duties were to examine 
and employ teachers, superintend the schools, and collect and disburse the taxes levied 
for their maintenance. The territory for which this incipient. school system was de- 
signed (embracing not only what is now called Iowa, but also what has since become the 
State of Minnesota) stretched over a space of 138,576 square miles, and had, through- 
out this whole vast region, larger than Great Britain and Ireland both, only 7,500 
white persons of school age. The difficulty of making any school law bear effectively 
on so dispersed and sparse a population may be readily perceived. Yet, the next year, 
when the census marshals were around, collecting statistics for the Government of the 
United States, they found 63 primary and common schools with 1,500 scholars, besides 
an academy with 25. 

In January, 1841, with a view to further improvement of the schools, a territorial 
superintendent of instruction was provided for, to be appointed by the governor and 
to hold office for three years, receiving $250 annual salary. The gentleman appointed 
to the place reported in December an increasing interest in schools and the school law ; 
but his office was so greatly in advance of the region and the time that it was abolished 
in little more than a year after its origination, and district inspectors were directed to 
report annually to the clerk of the county commissioners the condition of the schools. 
This proved a death blow to the publication of school statistics. 

The superintendent had argued earnestly for a system of education that should be 
public, not in name only, but in the full sense of the word; one that should make the 
schools free the year round to every child. But so little were his counsels heeded that, 
by a later territorial enactment, the date of which is not at hand, the rule that the 
schools should be free was altered, and rate bills on parents sending to them were al- 
lowed to be assessed when the funds obtained from taxes were insufficient to maintain 
the schoo] for a three-months’ term or more. 

In 1846 Iowa came into the Union as a State shorn of almost half her dimensions as 
a Territory, but with a population of 100,000, of whom 20,000 were of school age, in 
about 400 organized school districts. The constitution under which she was admitted 
required the general assembly to provide for a system of schools, by which a school 
should be sustained in each school district at least three months in every year; for the 
election, by the people, of a superintendent of public instruction, to hold office for three 
years; and for the encouragement, by all suitable means, of intellectual, scientific, and 
agricultural improvement. Under this constitution four successive State superintend- 
ents were elected, and the number of schoo! districts and of schools connected with 
them rapidly increased, reaching 1,000 in 1849; the next year, 1,200; and at the end of 
six succeeding years, 3,265. By that time the inconveniences and disadvantages of 
these minute subdivisions of the State began to be perceived and urged by the best 
educators, and, heeding this, the general assembly passed, March 12, 1258, a revised 
school law. This made each township a school district and each district already 
organized a subdistrict, and provided that each incorporated town or city ofnot less 
than 1,000 inhabitants, with so much territory as might be annexed for school purposes, 
should be a separate school district. This law took effect within eight days, and at 
once reduced the number of districts from about 3,500 to 900, the former number, how- 
ever, remaining as subdistricts. Ep 

By the same law a county superintendency was created, and by a happy balancing 
of accounts it was found the next year that the reduction in the number of schoo} 
districts had saved, in the item of compensation to district officers, more than enough 
to pay the salaries of the county superintendents. 

By a new State constitution, adopted in September, 1857, provision had been made 
for a State board of education, to have general charge of the school system, with power 
to make all needful laws and regulations in respect to common schools, except such as 
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looked to the levying of taxes and making appropriations of money. The board was 
to consist of the governor, lieutenant-governor, and one member from each judicial 
district in the State; the lieutenant-governor being president. Its members were 
elected October 12, 1858. At its first session, in December of that year, it exercised 
in full the powers committed to it, enacting laws for a system of common schools; for 
the government of the State university; for the abolition of the office of State super- 
intendent of instruction and the election of a secretary to itself, who should perform 
the duties of superintendent; for the creation of separate school districts in towns and 
cities, and for the retention of the reading of the Bible in the schools. At its second 
session, in December, 1859, amendments were made to some of the laws enacted at the 
previous meeting, and acts were passed providing for appeals and for encouragement 
of teachers’ institutes. At its third session, besides further amendments to preceding 
acts, it passed new ones creating a State board of examiners and authorizing the 
teaching of German in any school district on the vote of the electors in favor of it. 
This was the last act of the board, the general assembly having, by an act passed 
March 31, 1862, deferred to June, 1864, the time for its next meeting, and, in the early 
spring of that year, voted it out of existence, in accordance with a clause in the consti- 
tution permitting such action after 1863. The objection to it seemed to be its large 
legislative powers and action. 

On the same date with the abolition of the board the office of State superintendent 
was re-created, and has been continued to the present tinie. 


LEGISLATION TOUCHING PORTIONS OF THE SYSTEM. 


As early as 1848 the subject of graded schools received attention. Superintendent 
Benton, in his report of that year, recommended the creation of different departments 
in which the several grades of studies should be pursued, and in a new school law 
adopted January, 1849, permission was given to the electors in the districts to determine 
at their annual meetings whether schools above the primary grade should be established. 
The law of March 12, 1858, contained substantially the same provision, and in the amend- 
ment of this law by the board of education in December of that year, the following 
wording, which is stil! continued, was adopted: ‘‘'The board of directors may establish 
graded or union schools wherever they may be necessary.” But, large as was the 
liberty thus given, the formation of such schools proceeded slowly. During the almost 
twenty years from the passage of the law authorizing union schools to the collection of 
the first statistics regarding them, in October, 1868, only 212 had been established. In 
1871 there were 229; and in 1375 appear 407. Most of the villages and larger towns 
now have them, and all schools in which more than one teacher is employed are graded. 

The same wave of progress which brought the graded school system on {ts crest 
brought permission for county high schools also. Superintendent Fisher, in his report 
for 1857, had recommended the establishment of these as a means of training teach- 
ers for the lower schools, as well as for the usual secondary training. Inthe law of 
March 12, 1858, the recommendation bore its fruit, a provision being embodied 
allowing the board of presidents of school districts in any county to determine whether 
such a school should be established, and, if it were thought best to do so, requiring 
the board to elect 9 persons, who, with the county superintendent, should constitute a 
board of high school trustees, with power to lease or erect a building, provide books and 
apparatus, prescribe studies, engage teachers, and draw from the county treasury $3,000 
annually for six years, and afterward $1,000 annually, for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining the school. One such school was at once established under the law ; 
but the plan appears to have been too far in advance of public sentiment and to have 
threatened too heavy a draught upon the public purse to meet with general favor; and 
at the revision of the law by the board of education in December of the same year, 
the clauses relating to county high schools were omitted. The matter was revived, 
however, in 1870, and on April 30 of that year a bill providing that any county with 
a population of 2,000 or more might establish a county high school for the purposes 
above indicated became alaw. With slight modification it still remains such, but 
only one county is known to have availed itself of it. 

By act of the State board of education, December 20, 1861, a State board of exam- 
iners was created for the examination of school teachers who desired a license to teach 
in any of the public schools throughout the State, without further proof of their 
qualifications, such licenses to be perpetual unless revoked for cause. The board, con- 
sisting of the faculty of the State University, with the professor of the normal depart- 
ment as chairman, held annual examinations from June, 1862, till 1873, when it was 
legally relieved from further duty. During its existence it granted State certificates 
to 9 out of 17 applicants, besides graduates of the normal department of the university 
and a few persons holding first grade State certificates from other States. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE SYSTEM. 


Asrespects the State at large, the school system has been administered by the following 
persons, besides Dr. William Reynolds, who served as territorial superintendent from 
January, 1841, to February 17, 1842, when the office was abolished: 
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Under the first State constitution, as State superintendents of public instruction, 
came in succession (1) James Harlan, from April, 1847, to April, 1848, he then retiring 
because of a decision that the law creating the superintendency had not taken full 
effect at the time of his election; (2) Thomas H. Benton, jr., from May 23, 1848, to 
June 7, 1854, two successive terms of three years, and until his successor was chosen 
and qualified ; (3) Janves D. Eads, from June 7, 1854, to March 3, 1857, when he was 
suspended from office for mismanagement of school funds; (4) Joseph C. Stone, by 
appointment to fill the remaining month of Mr. Eads’s term, and to attend to duty till 
his successor was chosen and qualified, March 3, 1857, to June 9 of the same year; 
(5) Maturin L. Fisher, from June 9, 1857, to the abolition of the State superintendency 
by act of the State board of education in December, 1858. 

Under the second State constitution came as secretaries or acting secretaries of the 
State board of education, serving as State superintendents, (1) Thomas H. Benton, jr., 
former superintendent, secretary from January 14, 1859, to some period in 1863, when 
he went into the war at the South as colonel of the Twenty-ninth Iowa Infantry ; 
(2) H. A. Wiltse, acting secretary for a portion of the year 1863; (5) Oran Faville, ex- 
lieutenant governor, acting secretary till the close of 1863, and then secretary till 
March 23, 1864, when the board of education was abolished. 

Under the same constitution, as State superintendents, were (1) Oran Faville, by 
election of the general assembly, from March 28, 1864, to January 1, 1366; then, by 
election of the people, to March 1, 1867, when he was compelled by sickness to resign. 
(2) D. Franklin Wells, by appointment of the governor, from March 9, 1867, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1868, the remaining portion of Governor Faville’s term ; then, by election of the 
people till his death, November 24, 1868. (38) Abraham 8S. Kissell, by appointment of 
the governor, from January 28, 1869, to the close of Mr. Wells’s term, with a second 
term by election of the people, from January 1, 1870, to January 1, 1872. (4) Alonzo 
Abernethy, by election of the people, for three successive terms, from January 1, 1872, 
to the autumn of 1876, resigning in the midst of his third term to take the presidency 
of the University of Chicago, Ill.* (5) C. W. Ven Coelln, the present incumbent, first 
by appointment and afterward by election, for the remainder of Colonel Abernethy’s 
term. Eleven different persons have thus held the office, and three of them for three 
separate times. 

As respects minor divisions of the State, there has been in the counties supervision by 
county superintendents since April, 185%, the superintendents being elected biennially 
by the peopie. Under a law enacted by the general assembly March 12, 1858, the du- 
ties of these officers were to examine and license teachers, to visit and inspect schools, 
to examine plans for new school buildings and modify the same when necessary, to 
hold meetings of the presidents of scheol districts, and to make annual report to the 
State superintendent. Under a modification of this law passed December 24, 1859, by 
the board of education, these superintendents were relieved of the duty of visiting 
and inspecting schools; but this was again imposed by act of the general assembly, 
April 1, 1864, and continues to the present time, the visits being required to be at least 
once in each term to each State school in the county and to cover at least half a day 
each time. Inthe districts the supervision has been and is by boards of directors, 
who, with a general management of the schools of their respective districts, have it 
as their duty to visit these at their discretion, aiding the teachers in the enforcement 
of due discipline and seeing that they make correct reports. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The report of the State superintendent in Iowa is presented at the biennial sessions 
of the legislature, and the next session being set for January, 1878, no full account of 
school aftairs for 1875-’76 and 1876-77 can be expected till that time. The statistical 
summary at the head of this abstract contains, therefore, the total information avail- 
able for 1875~’76 in relation to public schools, except what comes meanwhile from city 
school boards. 

KINDERGARTEN. 


A Kindergarten school at Cedar Rapids is reported by its principal, Miss J. E. Shelton, 
to have been organized in 1876, and to have secured an attendance of 50 children, 


* The Common School, publisbed at Davenport, Iowa, says iniis issue for August, 1876: ‘* Mr, Aber- 
uethy’s administration has been one of the most successful in the history of public instruction in the State. 
Progress, animating and salutary, has taken place. Measures have been adopted and securely put in 
practice, normal institutes and the State normal school at Cedar Falls, for examples, which must reflect 
great credit on the officer under whose superintendence they were enacted. These measures, of course, 
cid not all originate with Mr. Abernethy ; but he is especially to be commended for his prudence and 
tact in securing the requisite legislation on the part of the general assembly. And it was his persua- 
sive, gentlemanly manners, always supported by a convincing honesty of purpose, which chiefly 
characterized his management as superintendent, while his legal opinions and decisions on questions 
submitted to kim on all matters relating to school management were generally regarded as correct and 


just.” 
SE 
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taught by the principal and 3 assistants. Pupils are admitted from 3 to 8 years of age 
and are kept at their occupations 3 hours daily. A marked development in respect to 
perception, comparison, judgment, and memory is reported as resulting from the first 
year’s training. The muscles of the arms and hands are also said to be strengthened 
by the exercises and made more ready servants of the will.—( Return to Bureau of Edu- 


cation for 1876 ) 
CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


CHARITON. 


Oficers.—A board of directors of 6 members holding office 3 years, 2 going out each 
year, and a city superintendent of schools, who is also principal. 

Statistics. —Enrolment in public schools during the year 1875-76: girls, 354; boys, 322; 
total, 676. Average enrolment per month, 496; percentage of attendance for the year, 
91; percentage of punctuality, 99.2. 

Remarks.—The schools are graded as primary, intermediate, grammar, and high, the 
last including in its course of 3 years the higher English branches and Latin. There 
were 71 pupiis in attendance during the year, under 2 teachers.—(Manual of Public 
Schools, 1875-76.) 

DAVENPORT. 


Oficers.—A board of directors of 6 members holding office 3 years, 2 going out each 
year, and a city superintendent elected by the board. 

Statistics—Population of city, 24,000, children of school age, 5-21, (census of 1875,) 
8,280; enrolment in schools, 4,284; average number belonging, 3,233; average attend- 
ance, 2,924. School buildings, 11; school rooms, 77; sittings, 4,056. Teachers of En- 
glish branches, 77; of German, 12; of penmanship, 2; of drawing,1. Pay of teachers, 
$300 to $1,500. 

Remarks.—The schools are graded into primary, intermediate, grammar, and high, 
the latter school having a normal department, from which there were 10 graduates 
during the year, while in the classical and scientific courses, out of an enrolment of 
211, there were graduated 18. The grammar schools during the year sent to the high 
school 112 pupils, a gain of 29 over last year. 

The course in drawing has received special attention, resulting in marked improve- 
ment in some departments. The work in penmanship has been improved by it and 
is in good condition, while the instruction in German is said to be no longer an experi- 
ment ‘but a success.—(Annual report of independent school district of Davenport, 
1875-76.) 

WEST DES MOINES. 


Oficers.—A board of education of 6 members, who hold office 3 years, one-third 
being changed each year. Its ofticers are a president, secretary, treasurer, and city 
superintendent of instruction. 

Statistics —The population of the West Side is nearly 12,000. Children between 5 
and 21 years of age, (in 1875,) 3,191. Pupils enrolled in public schools in 1875, 1,831; 
in 1876, 1,924. Average daily attendance in 1875, 1,097; in 1876, 1,245. Average of 
pupils to a teacher, 57 in 1875, 53 in 1876. Schools, 29; seats for pupils, 1,955. Teach- 
ers: men, 3; women, 29; total, 32. Cost of tuition per capita on number enroiled, 
$11.42; on enumeration, $6.88. 

Remarks.—The schools are graded as primary, grammar, and high, each grade occu- 
pying 4 years. Music and drawing are taught tbronghout the course. In the high 
school there was an enrolment of 124 pupils, of whom 54 were boys and 70 girls, and 
15 graduates in the summer of 1876, of whom 8 were girls and 7 boys. The course in- 
cludes Latin. The year 1875-76 was a prosperous one for the schools; the teachers 
labored with renewed interest and the attendance has fully kept pace with the rapid 
increase of population.—(Report of West Des Moines public schools, 1875-76, J. H. 
Thompson, esq., superintendent. ) 

OTHER CITIES. 


For the statistics of the schoo] systems of other cities of the State sce their returns 
in Table II of the appendix of this volume. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The Iowa State Normal School, at Cedar Falls, was organized in 1876, and had an en-. 
rolment during that year, in its normal department, of 96 students — 27 men and 69 
women—and in other studies of 10, making altogether 106 pupils. There are 3 
courses of study, an elementary course, requiring 2 years; a scientific course, embrac- 
ing 2 additional years; and a 2 years’ course in languages, which is elective, and may 
take the place of the scientific course. Tuition is free in the normal department.— 
(Circular and retarn, 1877.) 
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Eastern Iowa Normal School, Grandview, was organized in 1874 by 4 corporation un- 
der State authority, but the State exercises no control over it and gives it no support. 
The annual charge for tuition is $28 without the classics and $34 with them. There 
are normal, scientific, and business courses of study, the first requiring 4 years for 
completion. Number of students in normal department in 1877: men, 47; women, 
59; total, 106.—(Catalogue, 187576, and return, 1877.) 

The State University has an optional course in didactics for such academical seniors as 
propose to engage in teaching, and for such special students as may be prepared for it. 

The normal department of Whittier College, Salem, has for its object the preparation of 
young men and women for teaching successfully in high schools and academies. There 
were 77 pupils in attendance.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Normal departments also exist in connection with Algona, Amity, Iowa, Cornell, Oska- 
loosa, and Tabor Colleges. 

Normal institutes, for the specific preparation of those who desire to teach in the pub- 
lic schools and for fuller training of those already teaching, are held in each county by 
the county superintendent with such assistance as may be necessary. The course of 
study presented for these institutes in a syllabus prepared by Superintendent Aber- 
nethy embraces a well digested series of important themes the consideration of which 
can hardly fail to be improving. : 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The Common School, a useful monthly, was continued during 1876, under the experi- 
enced editorship of Prof. W. E. Crosby, with able helpers, and did good service. It 
was merged in the beginning of 1877 in the New-England Journal of Education, and 
will be missed in Iowa and at the Bureau. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Although the law provides for the establishment of schools of this class, their exist- 
ence has thus far been limited almost wholly to the cities and chief towns. In the 
absence of a State report for 1875~76, we have official information of only 3 such, in 
Chariton, Davenport, and West Des Moines, the enrolment of pupils in the3 reach- 
ing, for that year, 418. Thecourse of study in Chariton covers 3 years; in the others, 
4, Latin is included in the studies of all the 3. In Davenport there is a choice 
between it and German. In West Des Moines the committee on examinations says: 
“In geology, outlines are written on the board and rocks are inspected. Practical 
experiments are given daily in natural philosophy. In chemistry * * a portion of 
each day is spent in analyzing such substances as bone, soil, &c.”—(Reports of board 
of education. ) 

The Osceola Sentinel of December 28, 1876, reports in the high school of that city an 
enrolment of 45 pupils, of whom 10 were in the senior class. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 1 school for boys, 4 for girls, and 36 for both sexes, 41 in all, outside of the public 
school system, there have been reported to this Bureau 5,291 pupils, under 162 teachers. 
Of these 397 are in classical studies, 340 in modern languages, 224 preparing fora 
classical course in college and 125 for a scientific course. Drawing is taught in 15 of 
these schools, vocal music in 21, and instrumental music in the same number. Chem- 
ical laboratories are reported by 7, philosophical apparatus by 10, and libraries of 9 to 
6,000 volumes by 16, the aggregate number of volumes in the 16 libraries being 10,336.— 
(Returns to Bureau of Education for 1876.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


Two preparatory schools, with 8 teachers and 17 pupils, report themselves for 1876. 
Of the pupils, 14 were preparing for a classical course in college and 3 for a scientific 
course. Both institutions have chemical and philosophical apparatus and libraries 
aggregating 7,707 volumes. 

Seventeen preparatory departments of colleges report, for the same year, 35 teachers, 
with 2,348 pupils, of whom 265 were preparing for a classical and 261 for a scientific 
course.—(Returns to Bureau of Education.) 


BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Eight of these institutions, with 22 teachers and 1,674 pupils, report their statistics 
for 1876, showing 2 pupils in phonography, 7 in telegraphy, but none in either German, 
French, or Spanish. Six of these schools teach common English and commercial cor- 
respondence; 7, penmanship; 7, book-keeping; 3, banking; 7, ‘commercial law; 1, 
political economy; 1, life insurance; 1, phonography, and 3, telegraphy. Two have 
eas 1 of them containing 82 volumes, the other 250.—(Returns to Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 
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SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 
STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The university comprises four separate departments: academic, legal, medical, and 
civil engineering. The programme of study in the academical department covers 
a period of.6 years, including a preparatory course of 2 years and the usual col- 
legiate curriculum of 4, in which there are 3 courses of study: classical, philo- 
sophical, and scientific. Students who do not wish to take a regular course may, 
under the direction of the faculty, select from these 3 such studies as they prefer. 
Provision is also made for special students who wish to pursue the single line of study 
taught by any professor. An optional course in didactics is offered to those academical 
seniors who intend to become teachers, or to any special students who may be qualified 
tor it, the design being to prepare teachers for advanced schools. In the department 
of civil engineering the studies occupy 5 years, 1 of which is given to preparatory 
branches. In addition to a thorough training in mathematics and surveying, French, 
German, history, chemistry, and drawing are taught, the instruction in the latter 
branch embracing the fundamental principles of the science and their application to 
the various kinds of drawing included in the course.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 


OTHER COLLEGES. 


Algona College, Algona, (Methodist Episcopal,) has classical, scientific, and business 
courses and courses for teachers and ladies. The scientific course, as well as the 
classical, requires four years for its completion. <A specialty is made of normal work. 
The business course is 1 year in length. Superior facilities are furnished for the 
study of music, both vocal and instrumental. HErench, German, painting, and drawing 
are taught.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Amity College, College Springs, (non-sectarian,) offers preparatory, classical, and 
normal courses, the latter requiring two years for its completion. Both sexes are ad- 
mwitted.—( Catalogue, 1875~77.) 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, (Methodist Episcopal,) admits both sexes and num- 
bers among its faculty several women. Its covrses of instruction are preparatory, 
classical, scientific, civil engineering, and normal. Superior facilities for obtaining a 
musical education are afforded; also for thorough instruction in free hand drawing, . 
crayon, pastel, and painting in oil and water colors. Military drill and tactics are 
among the branches taught.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

Humboldt College, Humboldt, (non-sectarian,) was organized in 1869 by the Hum- 
boldt College Association for the education of youth in literature, science, and enlight- 
ened Christian morality, without regard to sex, race, or religious sect. The courses of 
study appear to be preparatory, classical, and English.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

Iowa Wesleyan University and German College, Mount Pleasant, (Methodist,) embraces 
five departments, viz: liberal arts, theology, law, pharmacy and anatomy, and 
technology. The department of the liberal arts embraces preparatory, classical, and 
scientific departments, the two last requiring four years for their completion. Both 
sexes are admitted. The German College, incorporated in 1873, is the theological in- 
stitution of the German Methodists. It is independent of the university in finances 
and control, but intimately connected with it in instruction.—(Catalogue of iowa 
Wesleyan University and German College, 1875~76.) 

fowa College, Grinnell, (Congregational,) offers a regular collegiate course, with 
classical and scientific studies, a ladies’, a normal, and a preparatory course. The 
scientific course has been extended to 4 years, and is now fully codrdinate with the 
classical. Women are admitted to all the privileges of the institution, and can pur- 
sue any of the college courses, but as a majority of them do not do so a seminary 
course somewhat less extensive is established. Tuition is free in the collegiate de- 
partment to those whose circumstances require it.—(Catalogue, 1876~77.) 

Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, (Christian,) has collegiate, preparatory, ladies’, Bible, 
normal, and commercial departments. Women are admitted to all departments. 
Students are not allowed to substitute the modern for the ancient languages, but 
it has been arranged to let the French alternate with the Latin for a part of each week 
during the sophomore and junior years, and in like manner the German with the Greek. 
It is believed that this amount of time devoted to the German and French, after a good 
foundation has been laid in a knowledge of Greek and Latin, will give a better under- 
standing of these modern languages than double the time spent on them without such 
previous preparation, and will not materially detract from proficiency in the ancient 
languages.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

Parsons College, Fairfield, (Presbyterian,) embraces preparatory and collegiate de- 
partments, the latter with classical and scientific courses. The classical course extends 
over the usual 4 years and has the studies in its first two prescribed, while those of the 
junior and senior years are elective to some extent. The scientific course lasts only 3 
years. The preparatory department embraces a normal course.—(Catalogue, 1675-76.) 

Simpson Centenary College, Indianola, (Methodist Episcopal,) has preparatory, collegi- 
ate, and law departments, the collegiate embracing classical, scientific, and special 
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courses. The scientific requires but 3 yearsfor completion. There are several optional 
studies in both courses. Both sexes are admitted.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Tabor College, Tabor, (Congregational,) embraces collegiate, teachers’, preparatory, 
and music departments. A thorough musical education is given here, the class or con- 
servatory system being used. The regular teachers’ course requires 2 years for com- 
pletion.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, (Methodist Episcopal,) includes collegiate, prepara- 
tory, English, commercial, music, and fine arts departments. ‘The collegiate embraces 
classical and scientific departments, each requiring 4 years for completion. Women 
are admitted to all the classes and also to the faculty.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Western College, Western, (United Brethren,) has collegiate, preparatory, commer- 
cial, and ladies’ departments, the former with classical and scientific courses, each re- 
quiring 4 years for completion.—(Catalogue, 1875-’76.) 

Proposed affiliation of a college with the university—The trustees of Griswold College, 
Davenport, meaning to reopen tbat institution in 1877, propose to the regents of the 
State university a plan whereby, on the graduation of students in arts and science in 
Griswold, the degree of A. B. or B. 8. shall be conferred, on the terms established by 
the university professors, and after examinations, written or oral, conducted by the 
university faculty, or in accordance with instructions from them. Griswold would 
then sustain to the university the relation that the various colleges at Oxford or 
Cambridge, England, do to their respective universities. The proposition is evidently 
from the fruitful mind of Bishop Perry, and looks to a unification, much to be desired, 
of the whole collegiate education of the State; for, if one college thus conforms its 
standard to that of the university and receives degrees for its students from that 
source, the other colleges must soon come into the same plan. 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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Hedreons Collec@. clue. ove. 00. a2. 7.0) 52) 23' 96,000 25, 000; 2,300) 1, 1951) 2) soe 738 
emi COE Ge eee hac cain san cn ce 9....| 200 33: 40, 000 15, 000) 1,450) 4; 60tg 2 | ee e1, 300 
Simpson Centenary College ........ 16, 0, 169) 69; 40,000) 75, 000! 5,000) 4, 000) 6) eee e400 
bbabor@ollege.. 0. -.-----6-<cece. 13)...| 120} 62; 30,000; 40,000} 3,000) 3, 000 O)..«s, e /eoeaus 
University of Des WOES os ouces « 5} 40) 156 21| 40, 009 35, 000} 2,000; 3, 000) 0 0, 1,000 
Upper Iowa University............ 9 1! 175) 30; 50, 000! 15,000) 1,000) 3,500 .......].-..... le , 000 
Byicsterm College. ..0225..-.04.0<<5. 12)...| 219) 37 40, 000) 15,000; 1,055) 1 919 4 iL, 500, el, 300 
* From Report of Commissioner of Education for 1875. b Also $20,000 in land. - 
2 Students unclassified. c Includes society libraries. 


SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The courses of study offered here are agricultural, mechanical, engineering, civil 
engimeering, normal, inilitary, both tactics and engineering, and a course in general sci- 
ence for women. During the junior and senior years, students who wish to attain a high 
degree of proficiency in any branch of industrial science or art are permitted to devote 
special attention to that branch, omitting other specified studies. Two kinds of man- 
ual labor are required of students, viz, uninstructive labor, which is paid for at the rate 
of from 4 to 9 cents an hour, and instructive labor, the compensation for which is the 
instruction given and the skill acquired. The theoretical study of agriculture proper 
occupies 2 years. Instruction in agricultural chemistry, analysis of soils, rotation of 
crops, care of domestic animals, etc., is given during the junior and senior years. The 
department of civil engineering embraces the study and practice of land surveying, in 
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the class room and in the field, the various methods of laying out railway curves, put- 
ting in switches and side tracks and setting slope stakes, the construction of railways, 
canals, water works, &c., with the higher problems of engineering, such as the sta- 
bility and strength of arches, suspension bridges, etc. The department of mechanical 
engineering is intended to instruct men who will be skilful in inventing, designing, 
constructing, or managing machinery in any of the industrial pursuits. Domestic 
economy is taught to the young women by lectures on house furnishing, ventilation, 
water supply, cooking, sewing, management of help, care of the sick, training of chil- 
dren, dress, etc.—(Statement of the college for 1876.) 


THEOLOGY. 


Instruction in theology is given in the German Theological School of the Northwest, 
at Dubuque, (Presbyterian,) in the German College connected with Iowa Wesleyan 
University, (Methodist,) in Oskaloésa College, (Christian,) and in Griswold College, 
(Protestant Episcopal.) These courses are usually of 3 years. 


LAW. 


Law departments exist in connection with the State University, which offers a 
course of 1 or of 2 years at the option of the student, and in Simpson Centenary 
College, where the course is completed in 1 year, students being received without 
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examination.—(Catalogues, 1875-’76, and returns, 1877.) 
MEDICINE. 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons, at Keokuk, chartered in 1849, has given 
instruction to over 4,000 students and has graduated over €00. The college building 
is large, centrally located, and well adapted to its purpose. Its 2 lecture halls will 
each comfortably seat over 300 students. The course of instruction requires 3 years 
for completion.—(Circular and catalogue, 1876.) 

The medical department of the State University also offers a three years’ course of in- 
struction, with special clinical advantages in the university hospital, located within 
two blocks of the university, and at which from 400 to 500 cases of disease are exhib- 
ited to students during one year. An abundant supply of dissecting material is 
afforded. Both sexes are admitted.—(Catalogue, 1875~’7€, and return, 1877.) 

A department of pharmacy and anatomy is connected with the Iowa Wesleyan 
University.—( Catalogue, 1876-76.) 


Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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@ From State appropriation. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The Iowa Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Council Bluffs, has, since its founda- 
tion in 1855, given instruction to 433 pupils, each remaining an average of more than 4 
years at the institution. Number at present under instruction: males, 98; females, 
23; total, 181. There is a library of 450 volumes. Cabinet work, dressmaking, and 
shoemaking are the employments taught.—(Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, January, 
1876, and return, 1877.) 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


The Iowa College for the Blind, at Vinton, organized in 1853, has given instruction 
since its opening to 339 pupils and numbers at present 112. ‘The employments taught 
are cane seating, broom and mattress making, work on sewing and kiitting machines, 
and fancy work.—(Return, 1877.) 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This intelligent body held its meeting for 1876 at Grinnell on the 26th, 27th, and 
28th of December. Besides a considerable attendance of the citizens, 176 members 
were present and enrolled, and the proceedings were of marked and decided interest. 
The president, Mr. C. P. Rogers, of Marshalltown, presented, in a very able opening 
address, a sketch of reforms to be considered, touching both the material and the 
working of the State school system, such as (1) A better union of the educational 
forces of the State through an educational congress composed of delegates from the 
various associations, and sitting long enough each summer to give full consideration 
to all matters brought before it; (2) a fuller recognition of high school instruction 
as a needful link between the lower schools and the university; (8) an improvement 
of the supervision of the whole school work by having county superintendents chosen 
for high qualifications, not for political reasons in the least, by the presidents of the 
several township boards, constituting a county board particularly for this end; (4) 
a reform in the methods of examining and certifying teachers through State and 
county beards of examination, with power to bestow on well qualified and fully proven 
teachers certificates that would hold for a considerable time. These proposed reforms 
were referred to comniittees, and, after a hearing of their reports, met with a substan- 
tial indorsement from the meeting, but, with wise caution, were referred to the next 
annual meeting for fuller debate and consideration of them before legislative action 
should be invoked. 

More than one able paper on the unification of the State system, through high 
schools, linking all others with the university, fell in with the president’s suggestions 
under the second head, and brought out a report from a committee that teachers’ cer- 
tificates should be graded according to the grade of schools, and that all who are to 
be teachers in high schools should be proven competent to prepare students for the 
university. A system similar to that of Michigan was evidently favored and was 
commended to the individual action of the members and to the consideration of the 
association of principals and city superintendents. 

An admirable paper by Principal Young, of the Davenport high school, on “ The 
responsibility of the school for the personal development and culture of its pupils,” 
with others on “The school library,” “The spelling reform,” “The curse, cause, and 
cure of text book change,” ‘ Political science in the schools,” and ‘The state and 
school,” received and well rewarded the attention of the members, all being prepared 
with most conscientious care and some being marked by unusual ability. The meet- 
ing altogether was a memorable one, alike from the importance of the subjects treated 
and the power with which they were discussed.—(Published proceedings of the asso- 
Clation.) 

IOWA ASSOCIATION OF PRINCIPALS AND CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Of the proceedings of this association in the year past no information has reached 
the Bureau beyond the facts noted in the December number of The Common School. 
These were that at a meeting at Des Moines, in the summer of 1876, a constitution 
was adopted and some resolutions, one of which looked to a new and fuller arrange-~ 
ment of the statistics of school reports. This arrangement, as presented, is an im- 
provement on the bare skeletons too often presented, but has the serious fault of not 
ipabee se with the plan proposed by the committee of the National Educational 

ssociation. 
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OBITUARY RECORD. 
REV. ORLANDO CLARKE. 


This gentleman, late principal of the Iowa College for the Blind, was born Novem- 
ber 6, 1825, at Geneva, Jennings County, Indiana. His parents died when he was a 
small child. At the age of 17 he entered college at Hanover, Ind., intending to pre- 
pare himself for the legal profession. While there he accepted Christ as his 8 Saviour, 
and chose the gospel ministry instead of the practice of law as his life work. After a 
further course at Hanover, he sought the advantages of the university at Blooming- 
ton, Ind., where he was graduated. His professional studies were then commenced at 
Princeton, N. J., and concluded at Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

He and his now widowed companion were married in 1856 in the Presbyterian 
church of Edinburgh, Ind., of which at the time be had charge as pastor. 

They moved to lowa in 1857, since which time he has endeared himself to several 
Congregational churches of the State as their able and affectionate pastor, and held 
a high place in the ministry of Iowa. 

He took charge of the Iowa College for the Blind, at Iowa City, in 1862, about ten 
years after its establishment. He was instrumental in its removal to Vinton and su- 
perintended the erection of its original buildings. 

Returning to the work of the ministry in 1864, he preached with marked success for 
nearly twelve years, and then again assumed the duties of superintendent of the Col- 
lege for the Blind at the opening of the collegiate year, June, 1875. His administra- 
tion was characterized by impartiality, kindness, and a deep interest in those com- 
mitted to his charge. It has been to the entire satisfaction of the trustees, the com- 
munity, and the State authorities, as well as to the prosperity of the institution. He 
died on Sabbath evening, April 2, 1876, at the age of 50 years, 4 months, and 26 days. 
—(J. B. Parmelee, superintendent of Iowa College for the Blind.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN IOWA. 


Hon. C. W. Von Corin, State superintendent of public instruction, Des Moines. 


[Term, 1876 to 1879.] 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


[Terms, January 3, 1876, to January 7, 1878.] 
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List of school officials in Iowa — Continued. 


County. Superintendent. Post-office. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTI 
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ise 


OF EDUCATION. 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


Children of school age, (5-21) 
Enrelled in public schools 
Average daily attendance 


TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 
Teachers in publicschools—men .... 


Teachers in public schools— women. -.| 


Average monthly pay of males -...-.... 
Average monthly pay of females.. .... 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS. 


School districts in State 
Reports from districts 
School-houses 
Value of these 
Graded schools with course of study -. 
Average school term in days 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Leceipts. 


Pare cabe LUX o.. can eon <cec cans ence 
From local tax 
From permanent fund 
From other sources 


Total receipts 


Expenditures. 


For sites, buildings, furniture 
For libraries and apparatus........... 
For salaries of superintendents 
For salaries of teachers 


eae ene wveeoaee 


fotalexpengitures.....2..-2+-s 
EXPENDITURE PER CAPITA — 


DignOpUlatlON Se. csc seo sa. oo 55 woe 4. 
Of enrolment 


SCHOOL FUND. 
Peilauie school fund......2..-.c2-.: 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Value of all school property.-.....-.-.. 


SCHOOLS OTHER THAN PUBLIC. 


Pupils in private elementary schools. 
Pupils in private high schools 
Teachers in private schools 


1874-75, 


199, 986 
142, 606 
85, 580 


2,484 
2,899 
$33 98 
27 25 


4,560 
4, 280 
3715 

$4, 096, 52 


302 


$121, 546 
685, 162 
205, 257 

30, 333 


1, 042, 298 


169, 188 | 
13, 698 


34, 100 


689, 907 
113, 208 


1, 020, 101 


2 304, 309 


4, 140,090 


5,291 


1875-756. Increase.| Decrease, 

| 
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147, 224 4, 61S) 25. 
39,8964, 4,316 |:. ee 
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(Reports and returns of Hon. John Fraser, State superinten dent of public instruction, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


The following history having been kindly prepared for this report by Hon. Allen 
B. Lemmon, State superintendent of public instruction, no reference to other authori- 
ties than those which he had the opportunity to consult has been thought necessary. 


TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION. 


Kansas was organized as a Territory June 30, 1854, and admitted into the Union 
January 29,1861. In 1855 the first school law of the Territory was enacted. It pro- 
vided that schools, to be “‘ open and free for every class of white citizens between the 
ages of 5 and 21 years,” should be established in every county. Three years later the 
word “ white” was stricken from the school law. At the same time it was provided 
concerning her free common schools that “no sectarian instruction shall be allowed 
therein.” 

Territorial superintendent.— Hon. James N. Noteware was the first territorial super- 
intendent of common schools. He was appointed by the governor and confirmed by 
the council February 12, 1858, and entered on the duties of his office March 1. 

These duties were to visit every county for the purpose of inspecting schools and 
awakening an interest in the cause of education; to recommend approved text books, 
and, as far as practicable, secure a uniformity of+text books throughout the Territory ; 
to discourage the use of sectarian books in the schools; to open correspondence with 
other States and countries, and embody the information received relative to the system 
of common schools and its improvements in his annual report to the legislature; to 
prepare for the use of school officers forms for making reports and conducting proceed- 
ings; to cause the school laws and forms aforesaid to be printed, together with a suit- 
able index, in pamphlet form, at the expense of the Territory, and have the same dis- 
tributed among school officers; to examine and determine appeals from the decision 
of district meetings or county superintendents; to prepare each year a report to be 
submitted to the legislature, bearing date the last day in December; and to apportion 
by the 10th day of February in each year the school money to be distributed among 
the counties according to the number of children of school age, (5~21,) as shown by 
the returns in his office for the preceding year. 

His compensation was $1,500 per annum, with an allowance for postage, office rent, 
and travelling expenses. Mr. Noteware retained the office but a few months, At the 
election October 4, 1858, Hon. 8. W. Greer was chosen territorial superintendent. He 
took charge of the office the 2d day of the next December, and continued therein until 
January 1, 1861. 

County superintendents.—Th8 laws of 1858 provided for the choice, at the general 
election each year, of a county superintendent, who should receive for his services 
such compensation as might be allowed by the tribunal transacting county business. 

His duties were, after giving bond in double the amount of all school moneys to 
come into his hands during the term of his office, to divide the county into school 
districts and to regulate and alter such districts; to file the descriptions and numbers 
thereof in his office; to receive all moneys for the use of common schools in his county; 
to apportion these on the first Monday in April, in each year, to the several districts 
and parts of districts within the county, in proportion to the number of children of 
school age in each, provided that no money be apportioned to any district in which a 
~ school had not been taught by a qualified teacher for at least three months in the year 

preceding; to see that the annual reports of clerks of districts in his county were 
made correctly and in time; to sue for and collect, in the name of his office, certain 
penalties and forfeitures; to transmit between the Ist and 15th days of October, in 
each year, to the territorial superintendent a report in writing, bearing date on the 
ist day of October; to examine annually all candidates proposing to teach in his 
county, and give to each candidate found qualified a certificate, to be in force for one 
year from the date thereof, unless sooner revoked; and to visit and examine into the 
condition and management of all the common schools in his county. 

_Lownship trustees.—The laws of 1860 provided that the township trustee should 
divide his township into districts, see to a proper application of all moneys belonging 
to his township for roads, schools, or other purposes, and should have the care and 
management of all property belonging to the township. 

Independent district system.—This system was adopted at an early day. Each district 
had four officers to elect annually, viz, three trustees and one inspector. 

The trustees had general control of the school affairs of the district. They consti- 
tuted a body corporate, and were the agents of the school district subject to general 
directions, to be given by the voters of the district at an annual or special meeting. 
The laws in 1855 provided that the trustees should make an annual report of the con- 
dition of the school to the secretary of the Territory. In 1857 this report was directed 
to be made to the elerk of the board of county commissioners, and in 1858 to the county 
superintendent of common schools. 


Final territorial details—The laws of 1855 provided that before any teacher could 
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receive compensation from the free school funds, he should secure from the inspector 
‘‘a certificate of his qualifications and morality.” 

Mr. Greer’s report for 1859 contains valuable statistics. But, soon after that report 
was made, the county superintendency was abolished. This left no one responsible 
for reports from the counties. For this reason his report for 186U contains but meagre 
statistics. 

But in this second report, made a short time before Kansas became a State, he esti- 
mates that there were then in the Territory more than 18,000 persons of school age, 
more than 10,000 of whom had attended school that year. His estimate of the sum of 
money raised for school purposes is $35,000. He puts the value of the school-houses 
in the Territory at $57,600. 

- Hon. John C. Douglas was the third territorial superintendent. He was clected in 
November, 1861, and entered upon his duties the 7th of the next January. He re- 
tained the office only a few wecks, passing out with the conclusion of the territorial 
system in December. 

FIRST STATE SUPERINTENDENCY. 

On the organization of the State government Hon. William R. Griffith qualified as 
superintendent of public instruction. His annual report, December 31, 1861, contains 
school statistics from but 12 counties. The State gave no aid to education that year, 
and most of the schocls taught were private enterprises or were sustained by sub- 
scriptions. 

SECOND STATE SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Mr. Griffith was superintendent only about a year. He died February 12, 1862, and 
Mr. S. M. Thorp was appointed his successor, for the unexpired portion of his term. 

In Mr. Thorp’s report, December 31, 1862, are returns from 28 counties. All these had 
school organizations and had sustained common schools a part of the year. Under 
the laws of the State a tax of one mill to the dollar was levied upon all taxable prop- 
erty for school purposcs. No record has been left of the amount of this tax collected 
and distributed in 13862. 

THIRD STATE SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Hon. Isaac T. Goodnow was elected State superintendent in 1862, and reélected in 
1864, holding his office from January, 1863, to 1867. In the early part of his work he 
had to contend with the hindrances that had crippled previous administrations. The 
civil war continued, and Kansas people lived in constant dread of attacks from guerrilla 
bands. One-seventh of the population of the State was in the Army; nearly all of the 
six-sevenths remaining were old men unable to take the field, women, and children. 
The young men who remained at home were not of the kind who take the lead in build- 
ing school-houses and supporting schools. 

The last two years of Mr. Goodnow’s administration were, however, characterized by 
decided progress in educational affairs. The disbanding of the Army at the close of 
the war threw a great many of the best men of the nation out of employment. While 
they had been in their country’s service others had taken their places on the farms 
and in the shops, stores, and offices in all the States. The communities they had left 
on entering the Army had learned to get along without them. On their return they 
found themselves strangers in their old homes. It was like beginning lifeanew. Many 
of them at once determined to make new homes in the West. Kansas was historic 
ground. Upon her soil the first blood had been shed for freedom’s sake. For years 
the troubles of the young Commonwealth had been subjects of conversation at every 
fireside in the land. Every one naturally desired to see the State that had been the 
“apple of discord” in American politics, and neariy all who came to see remained. 
For a time it seemed that Kansas was to become a grand camp of Union soldiers. The 
population of the State was doubled in two years. These emigrants were the enter- 
prising, plucky people of other States. They had been reared in the best communities 
and trained in the best district schools of the nation. They knew the value of these 
schools, and recognized them as the only agency that could reach and educate the great 
mass of the children. As rapidly as new setilements were made, school districts were 
organized and free schools established. 

A law enacted in 1864 authorized the issue of district bonds for the purpose of build- 
ing school-houses. This enabled districts to erect comfortable school buildings and 
provide good school accommodations, leaving the same to be paid for, year by year, as 
they were able to do so. It was not an exception for the school-house to be the best 
building in the neighborhood, village, or city. The plan adopted at that time has been 
pursued ever since. The citizens of almost every town or community in the State point 
with pride to their school-houses. Visitors are surprised to see on these western prairies 
far better school accommodations than exist in many of the older States. 

Many of the Kansas settlers have been successful teachers in other States. Their 
attention is now turned to something else as a vocation; but they know the difference 
between good and poor work, and they have required better methods of instruction 
than are usually found in the schools cof young States. To this, in some degree, may 
be ascribed the rapid rise of educational institutions from this time on. 
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The first teachers’ institute of Kansas was held at Emporia in 1863. In that vear 
such meetings of teachers were held in six counties. In connection with the institute 
at Leavenworth, September 29, the State Teachers’ Association was organized. 

The agricultural college at Manhattan was first opened for students September 2, 
1863, with Rev. Joseph Dennison as president. There were 52 students in attendance 
the first term. 

The school law of 1864 provided that the State superintendent should hoid a teachers’ 
institute in each senatorial district in the State. 

The Kansas Educational Journal was started in January, 1864, under the auspices of 
the State Teachers’ Association; Prof. H. D. McCarty, principal of the Leavenworth 
city schools, and afterward State superintendent, was its first editor. 

The State normal school at Emporia began its educational work February 15, 1865. 
Prof. L. B. Kellogg was the principal of the school and sole teacher until September 
13, when Prof. H. B. Norton became assistant. Forty-two students were in attend- 
ance during the first term of the school. 

The first building for the State university was erected in 1865. It is located upon 
Mount Oread, a sightly eminence adjoining Lawrence, and was first opened for students 
September 12, 1866. Prof. E.J. Rice was the first president. At theopening there were 
3 professors and 40 students. Before the expiration of the first term the number of 
students had increased to 60. 

At the commencement of Mr. Goodnow’s administration the vaine of publie school- 
houses did not exceed $20,000 ; at its close their value was nearly $320,000. The school 
population increased from 15,000 in 1862 to 55,000 in 1866, and the average length of the 
annual school term had been increased one month. In 1863 the amount paid for teach- 
ers’ wages was $14,000, in 1866 it was $116,000. Surely Mr. Goodnow must have felt 
gratified at the wonderful educational progress made while he was State superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 


FOURTH STATE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Hon. Peter McVicar was Mr. Goodnow’s successor. He was twice elected to the 
office, and served as State superintendent from January, 1867, to 1871. 

Previous to this time but a small amount of the school lands of the State had been 
sold, though such sale had been authorized in 1864. As the proceeds arising from the 
sale of these lands constitute by far the greater part of the State permanent school . 
fand, that fund had continued small and of little benefit to the schools. Efforts were 
now made to dispose of these lands. They were sold rapidly and the proceeds invested 
in State bonds, the interest of which was distributed annually for the support of 
schools. The interest of this fand and the proceeds of the one-mill tax amounted ia 
1870 to $1.50 to every person of school age in the State. 

In 1868 the law requiring the State superintendent to conduct a teachers’ institute 
in each senatorial district in the State was so amended as to require him to hold 
only one institute in each judicial district. This reduced the number of institutes he 
was required to hold about one-half. Also it was provided that each county superin- 
tendent should have an annual teachers’ institute in his county; that while it was in 
session all the schools in the county should be closed, and that the teachers should be 
required to attend the institute. ; 

In 1869 an act was passed providing that county superintendents should receive 
ample compensation for their services, and in the more populous counties must spend 
their entire time in looking after the school interests of their respective counties. 

At this time the examination of teachers was taken from the county superintendent 
and given to a board of county examiners of three members, the county superintendent 
being chairman of the board. 

An amendment to the school law enacted in 1870 provided that each school district 
might vote a tax to be expended for the purpose of purchasing a district library. 

The Leavenworth State Normal School was established in this year. The cominis- 
Sioners designated in the law which provided for the organization of the school located 
it May 4, 1870. It was opened for students the 7th of the following September. Prof. 
P. J. Williams was the first principal of the school. 

To show the educational growth of the State during Professor MeViecar’s term, the 
following summary is introduced : 
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FIVTH STATE SUPERINTENDENCY. . 


Ifon. H. D. McCarty, for several years superintendent of the schools of the city of 
Leavenworth, was the fifth State superintendent of instruction. He also was twice 
elected, holding his office four years from January, 1871. 

In 1872 Colonel McCarty prepared and issued a “Course of study for district schools.” 
It was a work of real merit, and received the commendation of leading educators 
throughout the United States. Several State superintendents copied it entire into 
theirreports. Wherever introduced and followed in district schools it resulted in great 
good. 
~ The most important school law of 1873 was an act to create a State board of edu- 
cation. It provided that the State board should consist of the State superintend- 
ent of public instruction, the chancellor of the State university, the president of the 
agricultural college, and the principals of the State normal schools. The law author- 
izes this board to hold examinations of teachers, to grant State certificates, valid for 
three or five years, and to issue State diplomas, valid during the lifetime of the holder, 
unless revoked by the State board. 

A State normal school was located at Concordia, March 10, 1874. Prof. E. T. Robin- 
son was elected principal. The schcol began its educational work September 16. 

The school interests of the State continued to prosper throughout Professor McCar- 
ty’s administration. County superintendents were well paid for their services, and 
generally did good work. Normal institutes were held in each judicial district annu- 
ally, the State superintendent being generally present to take a prominent part in the 
exercises. County institutes were also held in nearly all the organized counties of the 
State each year. 

Many of the larger towns and cities erected very fine school-houses. These were 
generally built from the proceeds of bonds issued by the municipality, in accordance 
with the law of 1864. In nearly all these buildings thoroughly graded schools were 
organized, able teachers were secured, and the schools were kept in operation nine 
or ten months in each year. 

In 1871 a new building for the State university was commenced. The city of Law- 
rence inaugurated the enterprise by donating $100,000 toward it. This munificent gift 
has been supplemented by appropriations made by the State legislature almost every 
year since the structure was commenced. The building is very complete in its ap- 
pointments, and is now almost finished. It has been occupied by the school for four 
years. 

In 1872 an appropriation was made by the State for the erection of a new normal 
school building at Emporia. The enterprise was carried forward rapidly, and for sev- 
eral years that school has occupied one of the finest buildings for the purpose to be 
found in the West. 

At the close of Superintendent McCarty’s term the number of children of school 
age had reached 199,010 ; the enrolment in public schools, 135,598; average attendance, 
77,386, while the value of public school buildings in the State amounted to almost 
$4,000,000. Rapid progress had been made in nearly every department of school work. 


SIXTH STATE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Hon. John Fraser was elected State superintendent of public instruction in the fall 
of 1874. He had been for several years at the head of the State university. His ripe 
scholarship and thorough acquaintance with the school system of the State made his 
services specially valuable as superintendent. He threw his whoie soul into the work. 
The judicial district institutes held during his term were intensely interesting. He 
took strong ground in favor of reform in the course of study and methods of instruc- 
tion pursued in district schools. Had he been called to the office at any other time in 
the history of the State, his administration would have been preéminently successful. 
The legislation of 1875 and 1876 was, however, in several instances prejudicial to 
school interests. The county superintendency was crippled greatly by a law redu32ing 
salaries and leaving the duties of the officer so poorly defined that he was required to 
do scarcely anything in order to be able to draw the pittance which the law left him. 
In 1876 an attack, induced by local jealousies, was made upon the State normal schools. 
It resulted in the refusal of the legislature to make an appropriation to pay the running 
expenses of any of them. In consequence of this refusal the one located at Concordia 
was closed the 18th of March, 1876. The one at Leavenworth was closed soon after. 
The school at Emporia was continued as a private enterprise, and has been conducted 
as such ever since. This-institution has a land endowment, which, when it shall be 
sold and the proceeds invested, will yield an annual revenue sufficient to pay tbe 
running expenses of the school. 

The State agricultural college has an endowment resulting from the sales of lands, 
the interest of which has supported the school for some time. 

The State university has a land endowment of only about 40,000 acres. Unless 
another aonation of land is secured this institution will always have to depend upon 
State appropriations for its support. 
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Quite a number of denominational institutions of learning have been from time to 
time located at different points in the State. Several of these had but a brief exist- 
ence; others have been sustained and are now growing in importance and usefulness. 

In the fall election of 1876 Prof. Allen B. Lemmon was chosen to succeed General 
Fraser, entering upon office January, 1877. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


CURRENT SENTIMENT UPON IMPORTANT TOPICS. 


In order to obtain specific information as to the views of the people upon certain 
points of school policy, State Superintendent Fraser requested in his blank reporis 
remarks on the following topics from county superintendents: (1) the township plan 
of districting the county; (2) the purchase of text books by school districts; (3) the 
operation of the compulsory education law; (4) the provision that the State should 
make for the normal training of teachers; (5) the manner in which accounts of 
public moneys are kept in the several districts. The following paragraphs indicate 
the result of this inquiry : 

On the township plan of districting replies were received from 45 superintendents, 31 
per cent. of whom considered the plan not feasible, while 69 per cent. heartily indorsed 
some system of township districts. 

On the purchase of text books replies came from 49 superintendents. Of these 78 per 
cent. recommended that the district purchase and own the text books on the ground of 
economy to the parent and efficiency in the school. They believe this the best method 
of settling the vexed question of text book uniformity and of avoiding the expense 
of frequent changes of text books. Twenty per cent. oppose the plan and 2 per cent. 
consider it, though desirable, not feasible. Of the districts actually owning their 
books, 67 per cent. report in favor of the plan and 33 per cent. do not consider it an 
entire success. 

On compulsory education—In respect to the operation of the compulsory education 
law 44 replies were received, of which 70 per cent. report it either ‘‘ inoperative,”’ 
“deficient,” or a “dead letter,” while 30 per cent. report it as causing an increased 
attendance of pupils who, otherwise, would have remained at home. 

On State provision for training of teachers, replies were received from 47 superintend- 
ents to the question as to what provision the people of the county desire the State to 
make for the training of teachers for the district schools. Forty-eight per cent. of 
them report the people in favor of State appropriations to support the three normal 
schools established, and as many more as may be needed to meet the wants of the 
remaining parts of the State; 30 per cent. report the people in favor of county normal 
institutes, either in addition to or exclusive of the normal schools; 10 per cent. are in- 
different to the subject; 4 per cent. wished only one central normal school, and 8 per - 
cent. report the people as opposed to State aid for normal instruction. 

Accounts of public school moneys.—Fifty-six superintendents make report upon the 
manner in which accounts of public school moneys are kept. Of these, 4 per cent. 
represent that the accounts are kept in a good condition; 2 per cent. in a fair condi- 
tion, and 94 per cent. report them “ deficient,” “incomplete,” “kept in memory,” or 
“entirely unreliable.” Forty per cent. recommend some change in the law, suggesting 
that the county treasurer keep the accounts and distribute the funds on the order of 
the district board; 8 per cent. recommend that the office be abolished; 26 per cent. 
recommend the payment to district officers of $5 to $10 each for making their annual 
reports.—(State report, 1876, pp. 12, 13.) 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


In view of these replies the State superintendent recommends, among other measures, 
that school districts be empowered by law to purchase text books for use in the 
schools; that a uniform system of county normal institutes be established, one to be 
held annually in each county in the State for at least a four weeks’ session, and that 
the law providing for the present system of county and judicial district institutes be 
repealed-; that some change be made in the present law with a view to raising the 
standard of qualification for the county superintendency and so increasing its effi- 
ciency; that a uniform system of examining teachers be established, and that the 
county treasurer, instead of the present district officer, be made the custodian of the 
school moneys belonging to school districts.—(State report for 1876, pp. 13-15.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


As already mentioned, in consequence of the failure of the legislature to appropri- 
ate the necessary funds for their support, the normal schools at Leavenworth and Con- 
cordia were closed during most of the past year. By resolution of the board of regents, 
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the school at Emporia, where 300 pupils had been enrolled, continued in operation, but 
not at the expense of the State. A tuition fee was paid by normal pupils, which, after 
deducting current expenses, was shared by such of the teachers as had been willing to 
remain at the greatly reduced salaries which these slender means afforded. Thus, with 
large sacrifices on the part of both teachers and pupils, the school was kept open 
through the summer term, and, though seriously crippled and reduced in numbers, 
much earnest and valuable work wasdone. Over 100 students were in attendance dur- 
ing the term, and 14 were graduated in the elementary and 5in the normal course. For 
the winter term all officers except the president were released from duty, and the whole 
charge of the school committed to the president, with power to charge tuition fees and 
engage such assistants as he pleased. On this basis 100 students were enrolled, and 
the educational work accomplished was, in many respects, the most satisfactory and 
successful in the history of the school.—(Report of superintendent, pp. 11, 158-162.) 


NORMAL COURSE IN STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The normal class in the State University at Lawrence consists of three parts, an 
elementary, high school, and collegiate course. It numbered, in 1875-76, 93 students; 
of whom 48 were in the first year of their course, 24 in the second, and 26 in the third. 
Several of the third class are also pursuing studies with reference to the higher nor- 
mal course.—(Report of superintendent, pp. 84, 88.) 

At an adjourned meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, held in December, 1876, 
a large attendance of teachers and educators from different parts of the State being 
present, a plan for a uniform system of normal schools for the State was thoroughly 
discussed, and, among other conclusions arrived at, it was resolved that the State 
should make provision for the ultimate establishment of several free normal schools 
exclusively for the preparation of teachers for the common schools, the course to ex- 
tend only over a period of two years.—(Report of superintendent, pp. 7,8.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Within the last year a committee of the regents of the University of Kansas was 
authorized to prepare a plan and course of study to be sent to all the organized public 
high schools of the State. This arrangement provides that any high school adopting 
the plan suggested shall be recognized as a preparatory school and its graduates ad- 
mitted to the freshmen classes of the university without reéxamination.—(Report of 
superintendeat, p. 84.) 

Except the above, no information respecting high schools is received, save that in 
returns from Atchison and Lawrence 3 such schools appear. No statistics are given 
for that in Atchison beyond the fact that it has a principal with $600 annual salary. 
In Lawrence there appear to be 2 schools, 1 for boys and 1 for girls, with a common 
principal and 2 assistants, the students being 46 boys and 91 girls. 

In a table of graded schools, appended to the State report for 1876, there appear 5 
whose grades are of such a number as to indicate the existence of high school depart- 
ments, but no explicit statement to that effect is made, nor is any number of high 
school pupils given. 

PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 1 school for girls and 1 for both sexes, outside of the public school system, there 
have been reported to this Bureau 11 teachers and 118 scholars, with no indication of 
any studies beyond English. In both schools drawing is taught, as well as vocal 
and instrumental music, and both have libraries, one of 40, the other of 600 volumes.— 
(Returns to Bureau of Education.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS. 


Of the former class of institutions none is reported from Kansas for 1576. Of the 
latter, 8 present 5 teachers additional to the college faculties, having under them 309 
pupils, of whom 88 were preparing for a classical collegiate course and 327 for a scien- 
tific course.—(Returns to Burean of Education, 1876.) 


BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Two of these, 1 at Leavenworth and 1 at Topeka, report 4 teachers and 177 students, 
of whom 4 were in phonography, the others unclassified. The former of these teaches 
common English branches and correspondence, penmanship, book-keeping, commercial 
law, and phonography; the latter, penmanship, book-keeping, banking, and commer- 
cial law. The former has a library of &6 volumes; the latter reports none.—(Returns 
to Burean of Education for 1876.) 
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UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


‘Ihe year past has been one of prosperity to this institution. Progress has been 
shown in the efficiency of the general management, the promptness of the faculty, 
the excellent deportment and proficiency of the students, and the large increase in 
attendance over the number of the previous year. A normal department was opened 
in April, 1876, with 35 students, a number which, by the following November, had in- 
creased to 98. The university now offers seven fully organized courses of study, namely, 
classical, general scientific, normal, modern literature, civil and topographical engi- 
neering, natural history, and chemistry.—(State report, pp. 81-112.) 


OTHER COLLEGES. 


Baker University, Baldwin, (Methodist Episcopal,) admits both sexes to its prepara- 
tory, classical, and scientific courses. Two iadies are also members of its faculty.— 
(Circular, 1876.) 

Highland University, Highland, (Presbyterian,) has a preparatory and a collegiate 
course of 4 years. Most of its students are in preparatory branches; only 7 are pur- 
suing the collegiate course; of these, 6are young men.—(Returns, 1876.) 

Lane University, Lecompton, (United Brethren,) has preparatory and collegiate ce- 
partments, most of its students being engaged inthe former. Bothsexes belong to its 
classes.—(Return for 1876.) 8 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, (Baptist,) was suspended in 1874, and only the prepara- 
tory department appears to be now in operation.—(Return, 1876.) 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, (Roman Catholic,) reports a total of 130 students, 
but no division of them as to preparatory and collegiate studies. There is the usual 
collegiate course of 4 years.—(Return for 1876.) 

Washburn College, Topeka, (Congregationa!,) reports preparatory and collegiate de- 
partments, the latter with classical and scientific courses. Both sexes are admitted. 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The attendance at this institution during the past year has been 28 per cent. greater 
than ever before, 61 per cent. of the pupils being men and 39 per cent. women. The 
course includes instruction in farm work, botany and practical horticulture, chemistry 
and physics, elementary English and mathematics, higher mathematics, German and 
French, industrial drawing, mechanical employments, printing, sewing, telegraphy, 
and instrumental music. The lecture course in household chemistry, introduced the 
previous year with gratifying success, is continued as a regular feature of the chem- 
ical instruction in the woman’s department. These lectures embrace a full considera- 
tion of the nature, constitution, and means of preparation and preservation of various 
kinds of food. A kitchen laboratory is being prepared, which, it is hoped, will add 
much to the practical value of this course. In the mechanical department there were 
from 50 to 60 students practising daily in carpenter, cabinet, wagon, turning, paint- 
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ing, blacksmith, and scroll sawing classes. This department has a little more than 
paid its own expenses during the year. The printing department continues to prove 
a success; during the first term of the year there were 73 students engaged init. The 
telegraph and sewing departments each enrolled about 60 students.—(Report of State 
superintendent, pp. 113-157.) 

THEOLOGY. 


The Kansas Theological School, Topeka, (Protestant Episcopal,) has only recently been 
organized; two students are reported; no course of study has as yet been marked 
out.—(Return, 1876.) 


Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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Kansas Theological School ........-.---: alg B....! | 20, 000 9 Ofesereee: 3, 578 


a From State appropriation. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


The Kansas Institution for the Education of the Blind, at Wyandotte, is accomplish- 
ing all that its most sanguine friends have hoped, both in its literary and industrial 
departments. The boys have been employed in broom and brush making in this, as 
in most other institutions of the kind, but no remunerative employment for the blind 
girls had been found until recently one of the teachers in this school suggested the mak- 
ing of straw hats, an article always salable and in which nearly the whole cost is the 
labor. During the year thirteen girls were employed in this, and the experiment has 
proved a success. The literary studies pursued are reading in New York point and 
Boston type, writing in New York point and with grooved cards, spelling, geography, 
grammar, arithmetic, algebra, United States history, and modern and ancient history, 
botany, rhetoric, natural philosophy, English history, physiology, civil government, 
vocal and instrumental music. The number of pupils enrolled was 54; average daily 
attendance, 42.—(Catalogue and return, 1876.) 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The Kansas Asylum forthe Deaf and Dumb, at Olathe, instructs pupils in the element- 
ary branches of a school education, but, appears to have not yet made arrangements 
for teaching trades or handicrafts. Number of pupils in attendance, 115; males, 59; 
females, 56; number who have received instruction since the foundation of the insti- 
tution in 1865, 163.—(Catalogue, 1875, and return, 1876.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN KANSAS. 
Hon. ALLEN B. LEMMON, State superintendent of public instruction, Topeka. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


[Term, that of the official status of members in their several offices.] 


Members. Post-office. 
Hon. Allen B. Lemmon, State superintendent of public instruction.......-..-- Topeka. 
Chancellor James Marvin, of State University. -....-.........-.---------------- Lawrence. 
President Joho A. Anderson, of State Agricultural College ......-.-.-....-.-. Manhattan. 


President C. R. Pomeroy, of State Normal School ...............-2--.2-+--2--5- Emporia. 
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List of school officials in Kansas — Continued. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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[Term begins second Tuesday of January, 1877; expires second Tucsday of January, 1879.] 
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Atchison. 
Med.cine Lodge. 
KlUnweod. 

Fort Scott. 
Hiawatha. 
Eldorado. 
Cottonwood Falls. 
Sedan. 
Columbus. 

Clay Center. 
Concordia. 
Burlington. 
Winfield. 
Girard. 
Junction City. 
Abilene. 

Troy. ; 
Lawrence. 
Kinsley. 
Howard City. 
Hays City. 
Ellsworth. 
Dodge City. 
Ottawa. 


Oskaloosa. 
Jewell Center. 
Olathe. 
Kingman. 
Oswego. 
Leavenworth. 
Lincoln Center. 
Mound City. 
Emporia. 
Marion Center. 
Waterville. 

' McPherson, 
Paola. 

Beloit. 
Independence. 
Council Grove. 


Erie. 

Norton Center. 
Lyndon. 
Osborne City. 
Minneapolis. 
Larned. 
Kirwin. 
Louisville. , 
Hutchinson. 
Belleville. 
Lyon. 
Manhattan. 
Rush Center. 
Stockton. 
Russell. 


Salina. 
Wichita. 
Topeka. 
Smith Center. 
Wellington. 
Wilmington. 
Washin oton. 
Fredonia. 
Yates Center. 
Wyandotte. 


Poe REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 
HEN TUCHKY. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 
a | 
| 1874-75. 1875-76. -| Increase. | Decrease. 
| 
SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE 
White children of scheol age, (6-20) .. 437, 100 ASO, 253 22, 1Da [hoes ee 
Colored children of schocl age, (6-16).)..-......... 53, 05D |..c0cs oo 2 eiLt ee 
Whole number of schcol age......-...].-.--.------ 512,608 |......4 40-2 
Whites enrolled in public senools- .... 228, 000 228, 000 | .cccsc 2-84) eee 
mverace monthly enrolment. ....-2. 31h... soso 190, 000 | ...... . 24) Baee ee 
Average daily attendance ...-........ | 159, 000 160, 000 | 1, 000,43. 2222 
| 
TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. | | 
| 
Teachers employed in public schools “+4 5, 966 4 AGU he ~so. eee 1, 668 
Average monthly salary of men-.......! $49 AONE. 2s. oe. $9 
Average monthly saiary of women ....| 40 Sp ||. ee sy) 
SCHOOLS. 
Public school rooms, exclusive of mere 4, 884 4, BOOM. @. 52-5 e D4 
recitation rooms. 
Average duration of public schcols in 100 110 10) (8 22ess oar 
days. 
Number of private schcols............ 700 FLU | err ae ec cn 
Number of academies ...... ...-...--- 64 75 TL jasc ae 
mumber of colleres.......-225 -2--..) 10 25 15 [eee 
Estimated value of public schoo) prop- | $1, 624, 000 | $2, 300, 006 | $676, 000 |.......... 
erty. 
SCHOOL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Lteceipiés. 
rete tate tak seo se: jose aces oe ease 670; 150 (bP 1, 084, 57on eg 24, 4055 eae eee 
Pri OCA CUX ce cece sco eee ee 429, 641 500, 000 70, 2000 2aeee eee 
ron permanent find <2... .2-<- 6. 8h a-en- aceee- 200, 000")) 200, OODNNS <a. 
irommeohier SOUTCES s2....«..cu- ocesct 138,305 43, OOOU. Seee cece $95, 355 
Total receipts -..---....--. +++. 1,438,146 | 1,827,575 | 389,429|.......... 
Expenditures. 7. | 
For libraries and apparatus ....-.....|..---..----- 5, 000 5, OOO - 22 sae ee 
For sites, buildings, &¢ .......... ..-. 111, 406 Ee aa eee eee 111, 406 
For salaries of superintendents, &c --. 44, 456 25, OOUM Eas eee 19, 456 
For salaries of teachers, (State) .--.-. 870, 0 /F) 1,000, C00R, 129, G50) 2 2ee2 oe ee 
For miscellaneous purposes, (local) -.. 533, 440 100, OOG) |). .2.. - 228k 433, 440 
Total expenditure. <2 o---- .-~.<), 15 559).452 |B) BSC 000M Beene ees 429, 452 


(Returns and reports for 1874-75 and 1575~76 from Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, State 


superintendent of public instruction.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Constitution of 1850; Collins’s History of Kentucky; Littell and Swigart’s Digest, 
1822, pp. 1120-1127 ; Wickliffe and Turner’s Revised Statutes of Kentucky, 1852, pp. 
599-669; Stanton’s Revised Statutes, 1€60, vol. 1, pp. 196-7; vol. 2, pp. 720-725; 
Myers’s Digest, 1866, pp. 452-461; annual volumes of laws from 1838; State super- 
intendent’s reports, 1868 to 1875; act to establish a uniform system of common 
schools for colsred children, approved February 23, 1874. 
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EARLY ACTION WITH RESPECT TO SCHOOLS. 


Kentucky — originally a part of Virginia and admitied as a State of the Union in 
1792—came in without any constitutional provision in favor of education; nor did 
her amended constitution of 1799 contain such provision; still, educational interests 
were not neglected by her early population. An act of the legislature, approved Feb- 
ruary 10, 1798, set apart, for the benefit of academies and seminaries, a very large 
tract of the public lands of the Commonwealth, lying south of the Cumberland River, 
five academies and seminaries receiving each 6,000 acres. January 27, 1805, the pro- 
vision of 6,000 acres for an academy or seminary was made to extend to all the coun- 
ties of the State, and this was confirmed by a general act of Februaiy 4, 1812.* As 
in too many other cases, these large grants were wasted by those into whose hands they 
came, and speculators got the good of what had been intended for the schools; but 
this was the fault of the trustees of the county semizaries, not of the legislators who 
made such liberal provision for them. 

Docember 18, 1821, the foundation of a general echool system was attempted by the 
appointment of acommittee to confer with eminent educasors, collect information, and 
prepare a plan fora State system of common schools. For the support of such a system, 
provision was made that half the net proceeds of the Bank of the Commonwealth 
should be set apart asa literary fund, to be distributed in just proporiions to the 
counties of the State, while half the net profits of three branch banks were to be given 
to Transylvania University, Centre College, and the Southern College of Kentucky. 
Tie committee to whom the work of preparation was referred made an elaborate 
_Teport in 1822, and the governor seconded it with a message favoring the system they 
proposed; but sufficient changes had occurred meanwhile in the composition and 
feeling of tha legisiature to prevent for that time the adoption of the plan. 

The next effort of the friends of common schools was to secure, through the Kentucky 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, a bill for distributing among the older 
States some such proportion of the public lands as had been given to the newer ones 
“for purposes of education.” This effort failed, and the million acres hoped for by 
Kentucky were not obtained. But when, by act of Congress, June 23, 1836, the sur- 
plus revenue of the United States which had accumulated -in the Treasury was dis- 
tributed among States willing to receive it, the legislature, by act of February 23, 
1837, set apart $1,000,000, out of the $1,433,757 falling to Kentucky, to form the basis 
of a permanent school fund. This was a welcome boon, the proceeds of the stock of ' 
the Kentucky Bank having been lost through the failure of that institution. 


A SCHOOL SYSTEM ESTABLISHED. 


Encouraged by this establishment of a school fund, the favorers of general education 
bestirred themselves again, and succeeded in securing, February 16, 1838, the passage 
of a bill providing for the school system they desired. The main features of this sys- 
tem were as follows: 

(1) The State was to be divided up into school districts of convenient size, to contain 
not less than 30 nor more than 100 children of from 7 to 17 years of age, In each of 
these districts was to be held an annual district meeting, at which should be elected 
by the qualified male voters 5 school trustees, whose duty it should be to organize the 
district schools. In order to such organization and to the subsequent carrying for- 
ward of the schools, they were to purchase or lease a site for a school-louse ; to build, 
hire, or purchase, keep in repair, and furnish such school-house; to provide it with 
the necessary fuel and appendages; to have the custody and care of it; to employ 
teachers for the school or schools to be held in it; to pay these their wages; and to 
make annual report to the county commissioners of schools of the time school had been 
kept, the amount of moneys received for it, the manner in which these had been ex- 
pended, the number of children taught, and the number of school age (then 7 to 17) 
within the district. 

(2) In the counties, the county courts were to be availed of first to take measures for 
the initiation of the school system. Afterward, other duties were imposed on them. 
Under this earliest school law, on receiving notice of the amount of school moneys 
that could be given to their counties, they were required to take the sense of the peo- 
pie in the various districts as to the adoption of the school system and as to the pro- 
priety of levying a district tax to supplement the fund received from the State for the 
support of common schools, this to consist of such amount as the district should deter- 
mine, with a poll tax of 50 cents on each white male over 21. 

On the supposition that the system would be more or less adopted 5 competent 
persons, to be styled commissioners of common schools, were to be appointed in each 
county, to continue in office twelve months and, with the aid of the county surveyor, 
ee a ee ee 


* These seminary lands were also, for along time, exempted from forfeiture and taxation; but in 
1816 there was a restriction of such exemption to the buildings of such irstitutions, with their 
libraries, apparatus, and 5 acres of surrounding land.—( Wickliffe and Turner, pp. 446 and 560.) 
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to divide their county into the school districts before spoken of. This done, they were 
to receive from the State superintendent of instruction the State school allowance, and 
from the sheriff of their county all local moneys for the public schools, apportion these 
among the districts in the proportion of their school population, make report to the 
central school authorities, and examine and license teachers for the schools. 

(3) For the State there was a central board of education, composed of the secretary 
of state, the attorney-general, and a State superintendent of instruction, who should 
be appointed by the governor and approved by the senate. The superintendent was 
to be president, and all bonds, notes, and other instruments of writing made by the 
board must have his signature in order to their full effect. This board was to hold 
property of every kind for the use of schools, to have a general supervision of the in- 
terests of the school system, and to have power to sue and be sued and perform all cor- 
porate acts. ; 

The superintendent was to hold his office for two years; to receive a salary of $1,000; 
to give bond in $25,000 for the faithful discharge of duty; to apportion, with the 
advice and aid of the other members of the board, the State school moneys; and to 
make to the legislature annually a report of the amount and condition of the school 
fund, with such other matters relating to his office and to the common schools as he 
should see fit to communicate, 

Louisville, Lexington, and Maysville were exempted from the provisions of this 
law as respected the districting of their territory, were to be considered as within 
the public school system so long as they supported public schools by taxation, and 
were to be entitled to all the benefits of the act on making annual report of the num- 
ber of children of school age within their bounds. 


SUBSEQUENT CHANGES. 


The main features of this original school system —such as the division of school 
control between district, county, and State officers—have been continued till the 
present time. But, as experience has developed difficulties in the working of the 
system, these have been met by alterations. 

For instance, the State having failed during several years to pay the interest due on 
its bond for the school fund and having levied no State tax in aid of this interest, 
Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, D. D., superintendent of public instruction from 1847 
to 1853, secured an act, February 29, 1848, directing the governor to issue a new bond 
for all arrears of interest due and to submit to the people the question of adding to 
the annual interest the proceeds of a State levy of 2 cents on the $100 for the benefit 
of public schools. The people voting in favor of the tax, its levy was ordered by act 
of February 26, 1849. Even this aid, however, proved insufficient to keep pace with 
the increase in the number of school children, and, in 1855, it was increased to 5 cents. 
In 1867 Superintendent Smith showed that the distributable fund had still run down 
in ten years from $1.20 per capita to only 80 cents. He therefore recommended the 
submission to the people of a proposition to increase the ad valorem State tax to 20 
cents on the $100, as the indispensable condition of success, while various additional 
improvements were recommended. The proposition for an increase of the tax was 
carried, and on March 21, 1870, a law embodying this, with a consolidation of the 
school fund into one State bond for $1,327,000, bearing interest at 6 per cent., was 

assed. 
Z As to the scheol age, too, there have been changes from the 7-17 of the law of 1838 
to 5-16 in 1849, to 6-18 in 1858, and to 6-20 in 1864. 

The number of trustees in school districts, originally 5, appears as 3 in the revised 
law of 1870 and 1 in that of 1873. That of county commissioners of schools, also origi- 
nally 5, was limited to 3 in 1850, and brought down to 1 in 1864. 

The salary of the State superintendent of instruction, made only $1,000 in 1838, 
appears in the law of 1864 as $1,500, with necessary office and travelling expenses}; 
in 1870 as $2,000, and in 1873 as $3,000. His duties also, as well as those of the com- 
missioners and trustees, have been gradually modified and in many respects enlarged. 
Since 1864, too, he has been allowed a clerk. 

The powers of the State board of education—at first little more than a sort of gen- 
eral care for the school system, with a holding of school property and an aiding of 
the superintendent in apportionment of the schoo] fund—have, since 1864, been 
extended to the making of rules and regulations for the schools, the prescription of 
the forms of return to be made by subordinate school officers, the recommendation of 
a course of study and of text books, and the organization and keeping in existence of 
a State teachers’ association. Since 1873, too, there bave been two professional 
teachers associated with the three preceding members; thus bringing practical experi- 
ence in school work to supplement the legal knowledge of the attorney general and 
the large acquaintance with the people and their affairs possessed by the State secre- 
tary and the superintendent of public schools. 

For examination of teachers, county commissioners have been allowed, since 1864, 
to select two competent persons, a certificate from one of whom or from the commis- 
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sion was at first sufficient warrant for engagement in any public school in the county. 
Since 1870 the three have constituted a county board of examiners, and without a cer- 
tificate of qualification from a majority of this board, or a State certificate, no one 
can be engaged to teach in any county public school. Since 1873 there has been 
also a State board of examiners, composed of the State superintendent and two pro- 
fessional educators appointed by him, and certificates from this board, or from a 
majority of its members, are valid throughout the Commonwealth. 

Taxation for school purposes in the districts was at first entirely optional, the people 
determining, at a district meeting, the question alike of the expediency of a levy and 
its amount. In 1865 the amount was restricted by law to 5 cents on the $100. In 
1873 the amount was raised to 30 cents on the $100, beyond which, with a capita- 
tion tax of 50 cents for fuel and contingent expenses, to be laid upon the patrons of 
a school, it may not go in any one year. - 

Teachers’ institutes, as a means of preparing teachers more efficiently for their 
work, -were directed, by a law of March 21, 1870, to be organized in each county, and 
by the same law district libraries were also provided for. 

Publie schools for colored children — asked for by the colored people at least as early 
as 1870, with the proposition that they should be taxed independently for their own 
schools—were not sanctioned by the State till February 23, 1874, when a law was 
passed for the institution of a separate school system for the benefit of the colored 
race. Theschool age fixed for these schoolsis6to 16. The taxes for their support come 
from the colored people. The white commissioners have the supervision of the schools. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE SYSTEM. 


The successive State superintendents of instruction who have presided over the in- 
auguration and development of the school system are given in the State report for 
187374, as follows: Joseph J. Bullock, D. D., 1837 to 1839; Hubbard H. Kavanaugh, 
D. D., 1839 to 1840; Benjamin B. Smith, D. D., 1840 to 1842; George W. Brush, 1842 to 
1843; Ryland T. Dillard, D. D., 1843 to 1847; Robert J. Breckinridge, D. D., LL. D., 
1847 to 1853; John D. Matthews, D. D., 1853 to 1859; Robert Richardson, A. M., 1859 
to 1863; Daniel Stevenson, D. D., 1863 to 1867; Zachariah F. Smith, 1867 to 1871; 
Howard A. M. Henderson, D. D., 1871 to 1875; then reélected for a new term. 

On March 1, 1842, B. B. Sayre, A. M., was appointed to fill a vacancy, but soon de- 
clined; and on April 26, 1842, Robert Davidson, D. D., was appointed, but declined May 
15 following. 

Of the incumbents above named, it cannot be invidious to mention Dr. Bullock as 
worthy cf memory for his initiation of so good a system at so early a day as 1838; 
Dr. Breckinridge, for his manful efforts to secure to the school fund the arrears of 
interest due to it from the State, with a tax of 2 cents on the $100 to increase the 
annual revenue; Mr. Smith, for his rejuvenation of the system by the new law of 
March 21, 1870, with its large increase of the annual tax for schools; and Dr. Hender- 
son, for his instrumentality in accomplishing a new and excellent revision of the 
school law, December 1, 1873, as well as the measure for the education of the colored 
people, which Mr. Smith had advocated before him. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


REMARKS UPON THE STATISTICS. 


In consequence of the failure of many county commissioners to furnish him the 
necessary reports, the State superintendent omits, in his report for 1875-76, any ar- 
rangement of statistical tables, and instead of such tables gives an approximate 
estimate based on the reports received from 4,223 districts, about 2,000 failing to 
report. 

All the public schools, numbering 6,500, were taught, save 47. The highest number 
of children attending reached 228,000, and the average fell as low as 160,000. Besides 
about 700 private schools in the State there are 4,830 public school-houses, valued at 
$875,000. This does not include the elegant buildings in 10 of the principal cities of 
the State, the cost of which would aggregate a sum probably twice the value of all 
country school-houses, or more than a million and a half of dollars. There were built 
during the year 112 school houses, aggregating in cost $21,000. There were raised in 
the common school districts of the country about $30,000 by local taxation and about 
$61,000 by subscription. Thirteen of the principal cities raised by local taxation 
$437,000 for the education of 28,000 pupils, an average of $15.50 to the pupil; and the 
people of the country districts pay, by taxation and other means, (over and above the 
State apportionment,) $141,000 for the education of 200,000 pupils, or 70 cents to the 
pupil. In the 13 cities mentioned nothing is heard of “ the inefficiency of the school 
system,” and the public here are found almost unanimous in favor of public school 
education. 

The school census has advanced since 1872, the year the present superintendent 
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assumed office, from 405,340 to 459,395; an increase of 53,555 during the four years 
and of 11,253 during the last year. Owing to this large increase of the schoo! census, 
the amount expended per child remains the same as for the previous year; otherwise 
it would have been considerably increased. Under the old régime the interest was so 
small that a large number of children were not reported, whereas now the trustees of 
the various districts are diligent to hunt up and report every child entitled to the 
benefits of the common school.—(Superintendent’s report, 1875-’76, pp. 13, 14, 94, 95.) 


SCHOOLS FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 


The general assembly having passed, in February, 1874, a school law for the benefit 
of the colored people, measures were at once taken to organize the system. The fund 
atimmediate command furnishes only 55 cents for each pupil child, an increase, how- 
ever, during the year, of 25 cents, and that too, with a considerably increased census. 
The fund for colored schools consists of all taxes levied on colored persons, with all 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures collected from them. It is also to include all moneys 
hereafter donated by Congress from the sales of public lands, the pro rata share to 
each pupil not to exceed that to the whites. In other words, all the taxes.paid by 
colored citizens are allowed them for the education.of their children. They enjoy the 
benefits of the State government, but are not required to contribute to its support. 
In many country neighborhoods too, employers, from considerations based on the 
permanency of labor and the satisfaction of laborers, are aiding in the support of 
schools for the colored race. Several cities also have added to the State apportion- 
ment all municipal taxes paid by colored people, and excelleat schools are maintained 
for them in the larger centres of population. Superintendent Henderson recommends 
to all the cities and towns a like course, the elevation of this class being a matter of 
prime importance, since a ballot in the hands of a black citizen is quite as potent asin 
the hands of a whiteone. To the 40,000 white voters unable to read their ballots have 
been added, he remarks, more than 50,600 negroes, making an aggregate of more 
than 90,000 illiterate electors, or one-third of the entire voting population of the 
Commonwealth. 

It is suggested that the colored people may in time secure larger aid for their schools 
from the general assembly, if they will make the best use-of what they already have; 
and colored teachers and trustees are advised to take immediate steps to organize 
county institutes and a State teachers’ association, that they may combine for larger 
influence and be taught the arts and agencies of education, in which work the superin- 
tendent pledges himself to afford them all the personal and official aid within his 
power.-—(Report of Superintendent Henderson, 1875-76, pp. 18, 21, 70.) 


OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF IMPROVEMENT. 


The greatest obstacle noted by the superintendent in the way of the improvement 
of the schools isa lack of funds. He says: ‘The system can never grow until pro- 
visions are made for more money. Every limitation to the liberality of the people of 
any district should be removed. All necessity for special legislation, when a com- 
munity aspires to a system of graded schools, should be obviated, and a statute pro- 
vided so broad that the end might be speedily compassed without asking any further 
law making on the subject. Provisions should be made by which each district could 
readily supply itself with a school-house and furniture adequate to its best means and 
noblest wishes. All difficulties relating to taxes levied by the vote of the electors of 
a district should be gotten out of the way. Everything that is obscure with regard to 
the prerogatives and duties of officers connected with the system should be made clear. 
A plan should be devised for the election of a school commissioner who is qualified 
for the office and scrupulously concerned to advance the cause of education. Perma- 
nency should be given to district boundaries. The revenue and school laws should be 
so harmonized that there need be no delay in the prompt payment of teachers and no 
opportunity for unscrupulous brokerage in their claims. And, finally, some discre- 
tion should be given to courts to determine how far the county levy may be made to 
aid in the organization and support of common schools.”—(Superintendent’s report, 
1875-76, p. 10.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 


Three schools of the above class, 2 of them in Louisville and the other in George- 
town, the latter only commenced in 1876, report a total attendance of 77 pupils, tanght 
by 3 principals and 2 assistants. Children are admitted in one from 3 to7 years of 
age, in another from 4 to 7, and in the last from 6 to 9.—( Returns, 1876.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


COVINGTON. 
Officers.— A board of education of 5 members, including the city superintendent of 
schools. 
Statistics — Number enrolled in public schools, 3,354; average number belonging, 
2,565; per cent. of attendance, 94. 
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Remarks.— The schools are graded, and include a high school with a course of 4 
years, embracing Latin and the higher English branches. The students in this grade 
numbered 195 during the year, the average number belonging being 166; per cent. of 
attendance, 95.7.—(Report of Superintendent J. W. Hall, 1875~’76.) 


LOUISVILLE. 


Public school officers— A board of trustees of 24 members, 2 for each ward, a city, 
superintendent of schools, and a German assistant superintendent. 

Statistics, 1874~75.— Number of children of school age, 44,827; number enrolled in 
public schools during the year, 17,593; average daily attendance, 11,551; average 
number of teachers employed, 315; total cost of the schools, $255,529.02; increase in 
cost over the previous year, $2,360.54. 

Remarks.—The public schools of the city comprise a boys’ high school, a girls’ high 
school, a training school, 22 ward schools, and 5 schools for colored children. In ad- 
dition to these the board established night schools for boys who were unable to attend 
day schools; and in these there was an enrolment of 1,553 pupils and an average at- 
tendance of 610. The enrolment in the two high schools was 645, an increase of 48 
over that of the previous year. The number of graduates in the training school was 
29 and in the girls’ high school it was 56. The German language is taught in all the 
ward schools except 2, in which the small attendance will not justify the expense. 
The colored schools are reported to be making steady and substantial progress, and all 
belonging to the city were in a healthy condition on the whole, as evinced by the in- 
crease of 607 in attendance, notwithstanding the depression of business, and by the 
fact that the results of the examinations for promotion show a marked improvement 
over the previous year in the scholarship of the pupils.—(Repert of the board and of 
the superintendent, George H. Tingley, for 1874-75.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The Keniucky Normal School at Carlisle, a private enterprise, organized in 1873, pro- 
vides 7 different courses of study, viz: professional, language and literature, mathe- 
matics, natural sciences, elocution and rhetoric, debating and composition, and busi- 
ness. In the professional course are taught the laws pertaining to the development 
of the physical and mental organization, the relation of different branches of study to 
one another, the laws of culture, and methods of instruction. The buildings are new 
and well furnished, and will give ample room for over 300 students. The number of 
normal students in 1876 was 100, of whom 65 were men and 35 women.—(Catalogue, 
1875-76, and return, 1876.) 

Glasgow Normal School, Glasgow, organized in 1875, already reports an attendance 
of 150 in its normal department — 90 men and 60 women — and 75 in its 2 other départ- 
ments, scientific and commercial. The ful! course of study requires 3 years for its 
completion. Graduates of this school, as also those of the school at Carlisle, are au- 
thorized by law to teach in the common schools of the State without further examina- 
tion.—(Catalogue, 1876-77, and return, 1876.) 

The Louisville Training School and a school for teachers at Morgantown report, re- 
spectively, (by return, 1876,) 45 and 22 pupils. Normal classes or departments also 
exist in connection with the Kentucky University and Berea and Georgetown Colleges. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


From the State superintendent’s report it appears that most of the cities and larger 
towns have graded schools. In only 9 cities, however, are public high schools or 
departments distinctly reported, including Louisville, in which there are 2, 1 for 
each sex, with an enrolment of 221 boys and 424 girls. No further statistics are given 
respecting any of these schools, except that the enrolment at the Owensboro’ high 
school was 169.—(State report, 1876, pp. 58-70.) 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Of schools of this class, 6 for boys, 13 for girls, and 23 for both sexes, 42 in all, report 
206 teachers with 3,256 pupils, 678 of them in classical courses and 457 in modern lan- 
guages, the remainder in English studies only. It was understood that 183 were pre- 
paring for a classical course in college and 104 for a scientific course, while 62 had en- 
tered college the preceding year. In 16 of the 42 schools drawing was taught; in 29, 
vocal music ; in 31, instrumental music; in 10,a chemical laboratory aided the in- 
struction in chemistry; and in 12 there was apparatus for illustration of natural phi- 
losophy. Sixteen had libraries of 68 to 3,200 volumes each, the total number of 
volumes in the 16 being 11,863.—(Returns to Bureau of Education for 1876.) 
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‘PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS OF COLLEGES. 


Twelve of these, not including colleges for women, present a total of 18 teachers, 
besides those in the college proper, and 930 pupils, 216 preparing for a classical and 
131 for a scientific collegiate course.—(Returns to Bureau of Education, 1876.) 


BUSINESS COLLEGES, 


Two such schools report 6 instructors and 357 students, without stating in what 
branches they are engaged. One of the two undertakes to teach political economy 
and phonography, besides common English branches and correspondence. Both teach 
penmanship, book-keeping, and commercial law.—(Returns for 1876.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY, LEXINGTON. 


The existence of Kentucky University is due chiefly to the efforts of John B. Bow- 
man, its founder and present regent. In the year 1855, while yet a young man, he 
dedicated his tife to the work of building up a university which was to cheapen and 
widen the system of higher education so that the humblest youth in all the land could 
enter it and receive such education, general or technical, as would qualify him for any 
business of life; an institution which, while under the auspices of the Christian church, 
was to be unsectarian and unsectional. He secured, by donations of money and prop- 
erty and by legislative acts of consolidation and confederation, assets to the amount 
of about $750,000, which constitute the pressnt basis of the university. These assets 
were secured from about 1,000 individual donors, from the United States Government, 
from the State, and from the trustees of Bacon College and Transylvania University. 

The university embraces several colleges, each under the immediate governmert of 
its own faculty and presiding officer. Each college is divided into several schools or 
departments of study, and each school is under the immediate government and in- 
struction of a competent p1ofessor, assisted, when necessary, by subordinate instructors 
and tutors. The colleges of the university are (1) the college of arts, (2) the agricult- 
ural and mechanical college, (3) the college of the Bible, (4) the commercial col- 
lege, (5) the college of law, (6) the college of medicine. A normal college is em- 
braced in the plan, but it has not yet been organized. While the course of study and 
instruction in each college is complete, the four first named are so associated that a 
student regularly matriculated in any one ofthem may have the benefit of instruction in 
the others without additional charge for tuition. The college of arts embraces 10 
schools, viz: English language and literature, mental and moral philosophy, mathe- 
matics, Greek language and literature, Latin language and literature, sacred history 
and evidences of Christianity, chemistry and physics, natural history, civil history, 
and modern languages. Graduation in all these schools, except in that of modern lan- 
guages, is required for admission to the regular degree of bachelor of arts; the candi- 
date, however, being permitted, with the consent of the faculty, to substitute for cal- 
culus or senior Latin, or junior and senicr Greek, a course in the French or German 
language, or to substitute for calculus and senior Latin the course in Hebrew taught 
in the college of the Bible.-—University catalogue, i876.) 


OTHER COLLEGES. 


Berea College. Berea, (Congregational, ) embraces cqllegiate, normal, and preparatory 
departments. Both sexes are admitted and no race is excluded.—(Catalogue, 1875.) 

Bethel College, Russelville, (Baptist,) admits only young men. There are 8 independent 
schools, 6 of which form a full collegiate course, requiring, in regular graduation, 5 
years or sessions for its completion. ‘The theological school is independent of the col- 
legiate course, but, by substituting its grades for corresponding gradesin other schools, 
the student becomes equally entitled to the diploma.— (Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Cecilian College, Cecilian Junction, (Roman Catholic,) is an institution exclusively 
for young men; has commercial and classical departments; admits those who are not 
Cutholics and permits attendance upon other places of worship.—(Catalogue, 1876.} 

Central University, Richmond, (Southern Presbyterian,) was established in 1273, and 
embraces colleges of science and literature, of medicine, and of law.—(Catalogue, 
1874~75.) 

Centre College, Danville, (Presbyterian,) embraces preparatory, scientific, and clas- 
sical departments. Only young men are admitted.—(Catalogue, 1876.) 

Concord College, New Liberty, (Baptist,) admits both sexes to its preparatory and 
collegiate departments.—(Cataloegue, 1874-75.) 

Eminence College, Eminence, (Christian,) admits both sexes to its preparatory, scien- 
tific, and classical departments. A special course, corresponding to that usualiy fur- 
nished in ladies’ seminaries, is provided for such young women as do not wish to take 
the collegiate course. The two sexes do not live in the same building, but recite to- 
gether where their studies are the same.—(Catalogue, 1876~’.7.) 
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Georgetown College, Georgetown, (Baptist,) appears to be exclusively for young men. 
In 1872 the course of study was remodelled, and the elective or university plan adopted. 
The departments are English literature, Latin, Greek, modern languages, mathematics, 
physical sciences, history and political economy, and mental and moral philosophy ; 
altogether, it is stated, this course covers more ground than the ordinary college cur- 
riculum. There are also normal and theological departments.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Kentucky Military Institute, Farmdale, (non-sectarian,) exclusively for young men, 
has preparatory, collegiate, civil engineering, and commercial courses. The degrees 
conferred are bachelor of arts, bachelor of commercial science, bachelor of literature, 
and bachelor of mathematics. The organization is military, as the name of the school 
implies. The design of this feature is to bring about a just discipline and to direct to 
a high purpose the aimless energies of youth.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Kentucky Wesleyan University, Millersburg, (Methodist Church South,) reported in 
1874~'75 a regular collegiate course of 4 years, with classical and scientific departments. 
No later information.—(Catalogue, 1874-75.) 

Murray Institute, Murray, (non-sectarian,) embraces primary, preparatory, and col- 
legiate departments. There is a ladies’ course which omits Latin and Greek, substitut- 
ing for them music and the usual ornamental branches.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown, (Roman Catholic,) is exclusively for Roman Cath- 
olic young men. There are two courses of study, the classical, for such students as 
desire to prepare for the ministry or the learned professions, and the commercial.— 
(Catalogue, 1875-’76.) : 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, (Roman Catholic,) also exclusively for young men, 
has a classical course of 4 years and a commercial one of 3. French and German 
are optional studies.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Warren College, Bowling Green, (Methodist Episcopal South,) apparently admits only 
young men, and has preparatory and collegiate departments, the latter with an optional 
course of study.—(Catalogue, 1875-76. ) 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Besides the several colleges above mentioned into which women are received, 18, 
especially designed for them, report themselves for 1876 as having 124 teachers and 
1,769 students, 396 of these in preparatory departments, 770 in regular collegiate studies, 
91 in partial courses, and 6 in post graduate ones, leaving 506 not accounted for. Music, 
vocal and instrumental, drawing, and painting are taught in all these institutions; 
French in 13; German in 11; 12 have chemical laboratories and more or less philoso- 
phical apparatus; 4 some collections in natural history or geology, and 1 an art gal- 
lery.—(Returns for 1876.) 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 


This institution, located at Lexington and organized in 1866, offers a course of study 
divided into 9 distinct schools, viz: English language and literature, mental and moral 
philosophy, mathematics, chemistry and physics, natural history, civil history, 
modern languages, civil engineering and mining, and military tactics. Asignal service 
station of the War Department has been established on the college grounds, where in- 
struction is given in meteorology. Students desiring to pursue Latin and Greek or 
other branches of the college curriculum have access to such classes in the college of 
arts, without charge for tuition. Each county or legislative district is entitled to send 
* 3 properly prepared students free of charge for tuition, making 300 State scholarships. 

Tuition to others is $30 annually. The course of study is completed in 4 years.—(Cata- 
logue of university and return, 1876.) 


THEOLOGY. 


Instruction in theology is given in Danville Theological Seminary, Danville, (Presby- 
terian,) which has a three years’ course of study; in the Western Baptist Theological 
Institute, a department of Georgetown College, where tuition is free and the course 
can be pursued concurrently with studies in the college; in the Bible College of Ken- 
tucky University, which is non-sectarian ; and in the scuool of theology, Bethel College, 
(United Baptists,) which has a three years’ course of study. 


LAW. 


The College of Law of Kentucky University provides a thorough course of instruction, 
except in merely local law, for young men preparing for the bar in any part of the 
United States. The course is completed in 2 years. No examination or particular 
course of previous study is required for admission.—(Catalogue of university, 1876.) 

The College of Law in Central University also provides a two years’ course of study. 
Instruction is given by text books, lectures, and moot courts. The course embraces 
international and constitutional law, common law and evidence, and criminal, com- 
mercial, and mercantile law.—(Catalogue of university, 1874~-’75.) 


: MEDICINE. 


Transylvania Medical College, a department of the State University, offers free of 
charge a two years’ course of instruction in medicine, which may, if desired, be pursued 
in connection with the collegiate studies of the university. 

The Hospital College of Medicine, a department of Central University, claims to offer 
superior facilities for the study of medicine, from its proximity to the Louisville Hos- 
pital, which contains accommodations for 400 patients and has, besides, an out-door 
department numbering cver 5,000 cases annually. No less than 14 clinics are held dur- 
ing each week. There are, also, superior facilities for obtaining anatomical material. 
Course of study, 2 years.—(Catalogue and circular of university, 1874-75, and re- 
turn, 1876.) 

The Kentucky School of Medicine, at Louisville, and the Louisville Medical College, 
organized in 1869, have each a course of instruction covering 2 years. 

The medical department of the University of Louisville reports a course of study lasting 
one year and a present attendance of 273 students.—(Return, 1876.) . 
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Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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sity. d | 
Danville Theological Seminary -...-.. 4| 4 QO1F 3 12,000] 150,000} 9,000 |..-..--. 10, 000 
School of Theology in Bethel College. a6) 1 9S TP POM a. scetere a 60) 000%) “6; 000 Peas coe e |e eee 
Theological Seminary of the Prot- |.-..|....]---.-. “ae, (beeeretaae: 1D; O00 eer crt iee citer 3, 000 
estant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Kentucky.b 
Western Baptist Theological Insti- | 2]....| 23 |....|........-. 48, OOO). 2c: <0) Bean nice ee see 
tute. 
SCHOOLS OF LAW. 
| 
Wollezeot Law, Central University” ae 2) Ae Qi 2 oc. cee edt oe ome Meee ee Ue ose 
aw oliese, Kentucky Universitye || Goo) | 23) 2s... .- ieee ee eee ON |e ee .. 
SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE. 
Hospital College of Medicine, (med- | 14|....) 84, 2] 15,000)..........)....02- 9, 200,] eae 
ical department Central Univer- 
sity.) j 
Kentucky School of Medicine....... id come | dees |" 72h Basa sees saaeeees o Ape aeend baGeoradl |b oSbaco: 
Louisville Medical College .-..-..-.. 9) .--.) 250) 2).......0. 0 OM. tee oe oe 
imedicaledepartment, University of M014 ho) (273 Whol Bere. Re cae cea, coca ee ogee 4, 004 
Louisville. 
Transy!vania Medical Cellege, (Uni- | 7|..-. .----. PO | ree eis BR AAB AEA Boreas (ES ae oom 7, 000 
versity of Kentucky.) 
Louisville College of Pharmacy ..-.| 3)... 32 | 2 e1, 000 2, 000 | 120 | £00 | 4¢ 
; | I 


* From Report of Commissioner of Education for 1875. 

a5of these are instructors in the literary depariment also. 

b The funds are invested and used to educate young men in other seminaries until builcings ara 
provided in Louisville. 

c Apparatus. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


This is located in the neigtborhood of Louisville. The buildings are magnificent 
and well furnished with all the appliances of comfort; the grounds are fertile and the 
landscape picturesque. The State charges the parents of the pupils nothing for board 
or tuition, and, in cases of destitution, provides clothing while they areinschool. The 
course of instruction embraces everything taught in the common schools, with the 
addition of music and various branches of handicraft. The boys are taught to make 
brooms and mattresses, to do general upholstering work, and to cane chairs. The girls 
are taught to knit, sew, do various kinds of fancy work, and use the sewing machine. 
There were 95 pupils under instruction during the year 1876.—(Centennial Exhibit, by 
Superintendent Henderson, pp. 29, 30, and report of the institution, 1876.) 


INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


This school is located at Danville, was established by legislative enactment in 1823 
and has been in successful operation for 53 years. Livery deaf mute child in the State 
of Kentucky, of sound mind and body, is privileged to receive all the benefits of this 
institution, without charge for board or tuition, for a term of 7 years. The branches 
of study pursued are reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, histery, natural © 
history, physiology, and the Bible. 

Attendance in 1876: males, 55; females, 56; total, 111.—(Centennial pamphlet by 
pore amtondent Henderson, p. 30, and return to United States Bureau of Education, 
1876.) 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN, 


By act approved February 23, 1874, this institution was reconstructed and its pur- 
pose defined as being not an asylum for the custodial care of unimprovable idiots, but 
a school for the education of feeble-minded children. Such children, between the ages 
of 6 and 18, are entitled to the benefits of the institution without charge; and in the 
case of those who have not the means of transportation the expense is defrayed by 
the State. Special attention is paid in this institution to gymnastic training. Calis- 
thenic exercises are engaged in daily, when every muscle of the body is brought into 
play. It is frequently found that as vigor of body is imparted activity of mind is 
excited, and that thus a complete recovery may result from this hygienic treatment. 
In the rudiments of learning, the pupils, says Superintendent Henderson, will pass any 
day as creditable a review and examination as the pupils of any ordinary common 
school in the Commonwealth.—(Centennial Exhibit, by Superintendent Henderson, pp. 


31, 32.) 
i EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


* e 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual convention of the State Teachers’ Association for 1876 was held in 
Bowling Green, August 7. The address of the president, Dr. H. A. M. Henderson, was 
on ‘The political economy of higher and technical education,” showing its value in all 
industries and its capacity for increasing power and wealth. After the address of 
welcome by Dr. J. G. Wilson, and an appropriate response by the president, remarks 
were made and papers read by Professor Bartholomew on ‘Normal schools;” by Prof. 
J. W. Dodd, on ‘‘ The Centennial ;” by Prof. J. H. Gray and Prof. 8. T. Lowry, on 
‘Graded schools;” by Professor Joynes, of Vanderbilt University, on “The study of 
English; ” by M. P. Caldwell, superintendent of the Louisville House of Refuge, on 
‘‘Reformatory schools and reformatory education ;” by Col. R. D. Allen, superintend- 
ent of Kentucky Military Institute, and Professor Stark, of Russellville, on ‘ Coeduca- 
tion of the sexes,” the former taking ground against the plan and the latter in favor 
of it. Among other interesting exercises were singing and reading by ladies and gen- 
tlemen present, with recitations by Professor Kidd, a distinguished elocutionist from 
Indiana. 

After the adoption of several important resolutions, among which were those favor- 
ing the establishment of normal and reformatory schools, the association adjourned to 
meet the next day at Mammoth Cave. At the close of a pleasant day spent in explor- 
ing its wonders, addresses were delivered to those who assembled on the verandah of 
the hotel by Superintendent Trousdale, of Tennessee, Maj. William J. Davis, editor of 
the Home and School, Prof. J. R. Hodges, of Texas, and Dr. H. A. M. Henderson. Thus 
ended one of the most delightful and profitable reunions ever enjoyed by the teachers 
of Keatucky.—(Report of the State superintendent, appendix, pp. 1-108.) 


OBITUARY RECORD. 


WILLIAM L. BRECKENRIDGE. 


Di. Witt1aM L. BRECKENRIDGE, formerly president of Centre College, Ky., died. 
December 26, 1876, on his farm at Raymore, Missouri, in the seventy-third year of his 
age.—(Ohio Educational Monthly, February, 1877.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN KENTUCKY. 
Hon. H. A. M. HENDERSON, State superintendent of public instruction, Frankfort. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


[Term, 1875-'79, four years.] 


Members. Post-oftice. 
Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, State superintendent, president ex officio.........- Frankfort. 
Hon. J. Stoddard Johnson, secretary of state.-.....- BR Grs SHOE eH Enno saaron Heer Frankfort. 
ion. lhomas BE. Moss, attorney-general....22200----.ss0e0-s05 26-0 eececosee === Frankfort. 
Ti. 1D AWG acces apocccoodd opaandnscaoadeocpnasoobonoSnsadoadcscona encocoscnder Farmdale 
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List of school officials in Kentucky — Continued. 


COMMISSIONERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


{Terms extend from October 5, 1877, to December 1, 1878.] 


County. Commissioner. Post-office. 
INGEM Ps pocoscasoodoo cobocoesanEE Moses: Hiinozensenesseeeeaieene = ssc a) setes ees Columbia. 
JRE conc no nocd co vucoooasHadour Jabber ise, EE WENE oom cneocoden uc OOO CeO OBE Scottsville. 
ANIGWONSOM cocoon sseccosHecqdcody Mei. G DIDS One eeteemettat eet alates (eos sie ls =) Lawrenceburg. 
Ballard eee sees la a - NSaaC Ke Swalheeeseereeer eres esas. csisciats Blandville. 
BAT TON see eeeeeelesel == += 4 fies eee CO LUNS one ter eer eines eect ania sie =e =p Glasgow. 
Bathe eeeeeeemsemecins( sss ct Walliampi D anmhertyememtectise-sis cles. ae Owingsville. 
3541, couoasmonadoo scooseunsededE eter Hink]6 om eee eee ee sence a Pineville. 
TRO. cooco aonocosssagnapeenoOE Jato @lo JORG oe 655 cago Go sooo no sousHoseeEoscEeH Burlington. 
AME NON concococeqa6od soons OO Or Wigkh Wockha rtm sseeeneetterrtesstiase see ad Paris. 
Oy (eee ae = =. COD ICG... eee mee eee tei a esa 4! Catlettsburg. 
Roy lee ene een ce ces ec econ .ce | ies Es Caldwell 2252 seeee memes ew sco. aa cee ne Parksville. 
ES TrACKe Mee nertaccisessee =a c67 PANO SATIN SULON yemeeeeeeteeieetstecesiiere cea f Augusta. 
ISAO a oococococe aoopeDoe dr IMEwHME DY 18, IDEN? occas acadonnssaepuoosnouecde! Jackson. 
Breckimmlgeree. 2c. -cen-- 2. | Malton: (Board om see en ee. cee ele a Hardinsburg- 
Je7HU DUKE sooanbancoSo DSSosaguodEar unde Weyer seme ye seein neers ete a canis 3 | Shepherdsville. 
Ut Omeemmnee crete. sciescs cs <4 Willian (Wear O@esmenee sectors ceteerecrere- AF Morgantown. 
0 al dwell peers micciisisscsars: + AWGIDE HSE 86S dig cece caermaneenaecoosoo Oncor | Princeton. 
Wallowa Vaemeceemieene cei siciacaa 1D ea GG YEN WEOLEY coca con conconecoDaaeeannn ooUHeH Murray. 
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(OAR oesoce coeec6 oc cosoe eee ee Ibn; 185 IBN ososeqcocoon doeuomecusdsaser Liberty. 
Chris tiameerceencee rer cence ec GaAs Cham plinveeswscceees oes eeese seer ae Hopkinsville. 
Claret eeracie eee eer scico css favs cit eeelandieerthanvayeecs cece celseeeisiereeeie Winchester. 
(Glave sesame ere eee ceca cot Boye JO, Wes ererenosecensconesodssooops F | Manchester. 
OUMMG ee ccm cageeeeete ns cu cee Wrote Gtady..ccestese see ecn noes os Albany. 
WRICMORUCH: oyecececcscn se scene! BInsletone OURO isos.2ceo2.2 02s eens sso ere ae Marion. 
Cumibertan dieseccee secs esses Tolnin (Eh, (Cherie We ecceoos coasan codasmedaaoaueDe Burksville. 
Wavdesseenseee erie tcc ca- ns ws ce Wavidele Lod dezsctce. secs a ce eee conse ook Owensboro’. 
IOTENEO, so sqocoocHScousbEsoee OsE Shackelford taeesseer eer PASEO OoEEEOOEe « Cave City. 
PE MOlG eee etec ce ao - 22> 44 PRET Were BAL DON eae onsse on ee ceeee es ecces ae Sandy Hook. 
Stil epeeremateemersisiclcccicoccecia ADR Wee Sith vee cman © seca cence. acer ae Irvine. 
Mavietlememermr eres. ces. cclecs 4 Jo UNE C art orgeeesnenerece eacc aes een ccc oe Lexington. 
MOSS ae ee re di@iniiteh, JGOniele ga csenascsenecuododcesueceuonde Flemingsburg. 
oy ee eecre rea aoa ces OSes avidson eemecee sete tee ere Prestonsburg. 
rank lineenescecrmscc ccs cance sce OT UR Ves William acces cece cece eee Bridgeport. 
MT CO npn eect ccs cece ce Ryd 6 Teeuwen ome eta aie cen areieraeas Hickman. 
Gallatin. 2.....<:- Bee ee iacaene SoPeper tbe) Mea Byb all sa geese ner ee Se oe SR reer Napoleon. 
(Cra rray Utes cee a siaee cscs so DOUNEKR Wiestenseee ee tose sense eens aseme eee Lancaster. 
oT Tih eee ore ciate alec ae mete a ei Hea Stratton cesses sess eres eoner camer secre: Williamstown. 
CLLAWCS qemeeenicc mere sce cassie ack ge ME COSD Gaaews Sere eteoe came hoee sean e ea Mayfield 
GT ay ROWgee css cecocccen acs sk peored) A CuDDaGe Il ee ceee ae oc eccece cocnee Litchfield. 
(Ghee olny See ee ree, & OSE PAURETT yee. oe eee oe eee eee Greensburg. 
COGILe CIN he fee ce oie ee wis oe Pe o NV OMG CK espe reco 2 rec ee eo Greenup. 
aC OG mene ier a= eae He. E. Dunean.<.2..<s ete ee ss ee ewe eee Hawesville. 
PEL 3 (Mile ee eee eee ec soca ccee es 2 James Vinson....... ppl ee ee, eran same Elizabethtown. 
TERRORS o..5355805 Seep eens | sly NOM eee oo eee ee tas ces cee es eee Harlan C. H. 
HEPAT S OSes eee ees nce Wy ay auc erator eee ccc... assess. Cynthiana. 
RELA eMhe e eehea ews cn Gow ce Se NL Pa Oli cee cere ee eal oo ac eee eer se Munfordville. 
CNG CTSONeae eee ce cice sa osee ne i TE ep armen sae. sage acc.cs Pacer eee ee Henderson. 
HOM) fee ec siciaeen mse eissiciein tats Samuel soues 2-2 lcc2. sec cee. escent eccsi ash New Castle. 
JEU SEBS oe so eceeco none ape 4 Milexee Willis MW NitGcsccceieescecceses oooce eae Clinton. 
BO WHS een eae ree enc ne WG CGC ye WNT Ny 2 se eee ecw enceeeeews cs. Madisonville. 
ROG RSQ gees sa veces yeasts Pp ming en OSbe. ser ese me secec ce woere sees ae Greenhall. 
pete TSO ye cec neces ceeasae0< Hed me SUM OWS je sea cscs ee scwcne 5 25. Long Run Station. 
PIPSSAINING weenie cesseseeeee- 5. MCh NViClCH eae. eee ne ewe wea, Nicholasville. 
OMTNSO Renee saw es coe aro casa CreOLe Ce .pEOW OS ceases sero ce cances sascens Paintsville. 
USC Oe aoe eae. 6H Drees y land eee ese msec nes cseu ens Soa Independence. 
USSR er oes se care yea ames eM Se Wall bone pace So vee Ge kc cclcee Se Barbourville. 
BAT CMs sree ere Sec kN FSM Castine ene a wcities ania ee Hodgenville. 
AUB eee ees aces a5 4 John C. Brown...-.-- eae cee ne ee London. 
JOE AROS jas eee eM IEMnicgeE eee ao ince ee coo eek eee Louisa. 
GCC eet eee coco can akwc at Je BOB randenbireh «cs ese. soeee woe cares. ae Beattyville. 
BPO hee mgs Mearionehially 22. a see con dee eee Whitesburg. 
TAG Wils) eee eee vec ces cai plo Sep tigers pte eee eee eee: Vanceburg, 
ECGs eee ye seen cea John ie Philips; jf -5 2: ca. -svsse<tceseaseeeans Stanford. 
Diving stomesescceses s)---e.5- 4 bsMe MEA MOT coe se sca. cs eeceuiee eae Salem. 
LOS Asoc tere ete ccece 4. Dita) Be Bivens 68s. ....cacces at eee Russellville. 
Lyon ..3 52) ene et Myvalliam ©, O' Hara. .cc.0.2-..<5:canee meee Eddyville. 
Madison cegerene so ee onc. 24! | (re Partellon. ccc. cece cecesceaeee eee eee. Richmond. 
Magottin 23 eeeenoeee. ce MEProctor Arnett ....ccccls-s. pee eee Salyersville. 
Marion: » cc asecsenceee cess Men. Ki BhowlaNc..<ca0josssee eee eee Lebanon. 
Marshallicasceceeceen oes 4! HUMES MS ATTY ono. 1c5 20 sic oat eee ee ee Benton. 
Martinis <.-.-s.cpceenene. a4" | T. W. Nowberry....-.-----2+--+2---0eeeeeee- Inez. 
ISO Ts siacee os eee eee ee SPD RECS so cae cet Meee ee rere Fernleaf. 


Mitracken 2... /saocsenee eee Mlames W. Eden... 2 224c cece enesee sees census Paducah. 
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List of school officials in Kentucky — Continued. 


County. Commissioner. Post-oftice. 
IMieIEe amc eee se (ewis cae sisisiewtees JM, Nicholis< 2222220. eeeeer esac ence omer Calhoun. 
eG She, 2 WilhamcG, Beall sr: ooo ememeece esse sce Brandenburg. 
eC OTC Brae cy aa sce euccclecncse ey Olin AON aS 6s eee eee ee ieee oe Frenchhurg. 
INET CORMNtE seein nee tees el ames do apsley 2.5... 2 eee pees ae MeAfee. 
Wie tealieveccececc cece cnerc= ome Samnelll Marrs: see scmee seme eemeriateetrce sci Edmonton. 
IMONTOG Mee se ac sec snn c= <see aes John da: Kubamk ees seers ooo Tompkinsville. 
PNOMtPOMOELY. o.ccawee~ = co2-- es leslie Orear . 20 2c5 sce ee ee oe Mt. Sterling. 
IMIG aenpseaaooenoccseecorcs Robert C. Day ..2o=2 coe see eee ae oe a West Liberty. 
MMnblen Pere tie nace wees sce fjosepa Ff. Richardsomsseeeee ee orek 02 a | Greenville. 
IN(elSomseeens ccc sees see cre: py Wee NRUIPS < Sonic winctece cette ee meres cers Bardstown. 
INIGHOIaS -feeecmcce  seemcee «one Vsaac MM. Chisniers a.s5e serra sees acer Carlisle. 
(ON. ceaunemeSsaopeseneoceconeea KP. ROwWeei.s2. ere eee ee sees Hartford. 
Ol dinamo es seen sew ie BV; HW. Slater. 22.2 .cc gone ee eee ee Beard’s Station. 
Owe eee cere se cae tet e ses oe. Weehomas KG ordon’ccersesee ee eeeeetees eee | Owenton. 
ORGIGK cena caceee secnccneneaence 1B Of 8 yer eee men ie ecm noo Get nba Se ORE Booneville. 
eT ObOMNU e meres Sees ce acon ae iG. M. Colvitt ....5-50.e) coe =e eee Morgan Station. 
Mee ype ese esas eee csnsa cause! Joseph C, Iiversole: 223222 escem ee eee eee Ela zard, 
MRO pee ree see eie re See nas sects | James Mi. awsonseess--eceeere eee eee ee Piketon. 
Rowellneeescceeee ese ces cecse Dis: VIVION 2 eoene eee ce oe eee meee see West Bend. 
Beil a's Kolgener errr aerators ones oe, | G. W. Shadoait.2: .2c22s2e ee Somerset. 
PVOWETtSON seemeries eerie sce oe! CoN. Buckler 22.2. ee see eee eee eee eee Mt. Olivet. 
Rockeastle.---. JOC a Ae Cree Ties). BIO WI Soe. cise cee cee ee serene eee ere Mt. Vernon. 
PRON ADEE eo cee eee acess = scl! Georce As Nickell ee eeee sees eee eee een ere Morehead. 
TRIES Ne Sa beeeee eee eer ceEee dohn A. Well. 2s. cca. eee ee ee eee Jamestown. 
COL letee ae eae co ec aee Matt. S. Bradley 2-2cesecss- soe eee ee Georgetown. 
hiel bh yeersece cose e cesses S.H. Vhompeoll coco eee ee Shelbyville. 
TOTO Stone ey eps ene eee G, Whoa cc cen ahe seas a sos one ee Franklin. 
SPEC eemen a eens teen ses 50 JosepheBs COX sae eeaeee seer ecco ee eee Taylorsville. 
TURBAN Gc che te A ao acca cree ee DG. Mitchell 2.202. cose eee ee ee Campbellsville. 
Mot ler tonne baa a =e: Obs: G anit ises eee ee eee eee ete mere Elkton. 
DO ee Pe oo ase ee se nce ed dOnn Averitt . coh ec ese eee eee ees Cadiz. 
Minimibplomeeesc ieee sues cece es John Ls Bashawi asses ee scence eee ere Bedford. 
(WINTON eee ee es cos CandonmC) MournGyecesseense ee eee renee. Morganfield. 
RVRPON irene crew neat: canes Samuel H. Richardson ......... ESE GEO OOEe Bowling Green. 
VETS DIN LOM Foe wns cece ek seca e ns Phos. RoBrowue eevee cote ee a eae Springtield. 
ii ipa a anan ac eee AO ie) (ehh do) Barer are ee oO eC Ce mem armmcGsuG aL Monticello. 
WWE Stereecee cet cres Gite cee mer RK Lhornbertyseccecesscs eee sec ee oes Poole’s Mill. 
ONOEIGE 2 Sapce  eae ee Walham Py Croleyenecccmec= sone eee ee ees Whitley C. H. 
AY OLAS) SE aoe ge William Fe Blkingi2tecssesncosse leno ne eee Campton. 
ACTON) i BS ee eee Samuel Bob Vous. ogee ce ccs eect Versailles. 
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| 1874~75, | 1875-76, Decrease. 
POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 

Children of school age (6-21)..----.---- O7ANOResIm 274, GECTILG..... 2s eee 
Enrolled in public schools.......--.-..- 74, £46 | io CURD. ace 539 
Average daily attendance.----.... o----|Not given. ‘G2, SION «sos cee | eee 

TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. | 
Male teachers in public schools. ......-- | 171 Bee 2 SL eee 
Female teachers in public schools. ..--- ‘| 700 200y sa eee ae 
Whole number teaching...........-..-- 1, 557 1Lolat i$  o@Wi. 222 
Average monthly salary.........--...-- God ria |, eee eames 8 gG 

SCHOOLS. 

Number of public schools. .......-.....- 1, 032 | Not fiven. 022... 2. e eee 
Average duration of schocl in days..... Not given. OT fea. 4 cece eee 
Value of all school property.....-.-..-- $896,100 | $803, 062 ].........- $93, 038 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts. 
COMMA G AGO CK ae c= Gina ace bec ca's veils vse 207, 406 269,730) $o2, oo0hTs... wecees 
Leteonity iree UN <a ee 313, 358 old, 508) © > 200"! Bee eee 
(OrOMmeOther SOUTCES.: -...cc+ccs «acess. - = 178, 901 202, 715 23s OLA WE oe ce eclee 
Total receipts...2..-.-+e-cses eee 699,665 | 776, 009 {| 
Expenditures. 7 a — 
For sites, buildings, and furniture .....- 60,182 | ° 7,335 | 52, 847 
For salaries of superintendents. .......- 24, 000 24, O00 ie... foe A oe ee 
For salaries of teachers. ..-....--..--.-- 573,144 | *589, 017 34, 127 
For miscellaneous purposes. .....----.-- 42, 339\") 1205, 657 |} 163, 318) sel ee 
Total expenditure..........2.206- || 699, 665)1f| (776, 009 |) © 76, 344 |) -7 co aeme 
EXPENDITURE PER CAPITA — 7 - | -}))  —_ 
Of school population. ---.-............- 2 45 2 AtwEW. 2: 034 
SB CUEG MEN be oc es es cces cen coe ee =ce- 9 40 Ue bear Se 463 
SCHOOL FUND. ei i | | 

Amount of available school fand........|Not given. | B2 O20". eee ee 


| 


* Includes salaries of secretaries, porters, and portresses in New Orleans. 


+Includes payments of previous indebtedness of parish school boards and $82,921 held by school 


board treasurers, 


(Returns of Hon. William G. Brown, State superintendent of public instruction, 


for the two years indicated.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Bullard & Curry’s Digest of Statute Laws of Louisiana, 1842, vol. 1, pp. 289-291; 
laws of 1847 and 1848; Pierce, Taylor & King’s Revised Statutes of Louisiana, 1852, pp. 


10 & 
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228-240; Phillips’s Revised Statutes of Louisiana, 1856, pp. 187-208; Ray’s Digest of 
the Statutes of Loutsiana, 1870, vol. 2, pp. 370, 379-3865; constitutions of 1845, 1852, 
1864, and 1868; school laws of 1869, as amended by acts of March 16, 1870, March 16, 
1871, February 21 and April 9, 1873; special report to New York legislature, 1867, by 
State Superintendent Victor M. Rice, p. 119; Barnard’s Journal of Education, vol. 24 
1873, p. 256. 

EARLY LEGISLATION RESPECTING SCHOOLS. 


Louisiana was admitted as a State of the Union in 1812 on the basis of a population 
of 76,556, reported in the census of 1810. While in its territorial condition, in 1808, 
authority had been given to institute elementary schools in each parish, (a division of 
the State answering to counties elsewhere.) In 1819 these schools were placed under 
police juries for general care of interests, and in 1821 under 5 trustees appointed by 
the police jury in every parish from the resident land owners, $800 being appropriated 
from the public funds to each parish for such schools, with liberty of increase by a 
local tax on the property of the parish. In 1833 the secretary of state was made 
superintendent of public education, and was required to submit annually to the leg- 
islature a report of the condition of schools, academies,* and colleges. In 1839 special 
authority was given to the second municipality of New Orleans to establish a systein 
of public schools supported by a tax on property, on a plan prepared by Hon. Henry 
Barnard, of Coanecticut, to whom the position of superintendent of these schools was 
tendered. 

LEGISLATION UP TO THE WAR. 


In the constitution of 1845 it was provided that there should be a sup>rintendent 
of public education, who should hold office for two years, receive such compensation 
as the legislature should direct, and perform such duties as should be prescribed by 
law. This, in 1852, was amended to read: “Previded, That the general assembly shail 
have power, by a vcte of a majority of both houses, to abolish the said office of super- 
intendent whenever in their opinion it shall be no longer necessary.” 

The general assembly was also to establish free public schools throughont the State 
and provide for their support by general taxation or otherwise; amended in 1852 as 
follows: “All moneys so raised or provided shall be distributed to each parish in pro- 
portion to the number of free white children between such ages as shall be fixed by 
the general assembly.” 

The proceeds of all lands granted by the United States for schools, and of all such 
as should be subsequently granted without restriction to some other purpose, were, 
with the proceeds of estates of deceased persons faliing to the State by law, to be held 
by the State as a loan, and be a perpetual fund, on which interest at 6 per cent. 
should be annually paid; which interest, together with [that of the trust funds de- 
posited with the State under the act of Congress of June 23, 1836, andt] all the rents 
of unsold school lands should be appropriated to the support of such schools and be 
forever inviolable. t 

In accordance with these constitutional provisions, a law was passed in 1847— 
amended in 1852, 1853, 1855, 1857, and 1359—fer the institution of means to educate the 
white youth of the State between the ages of 6 and 16 years, in such manner as should 
be prescribed by the directors of each district ; any white person under 21 to have also the 
right to two years’ tuition at the least. For this purpose there was to be levied in each 
parish annually one mill on the dollar of all taxable property, to be collected by the 
State tax collectors in the same manner as other State taxes. The State snperintend- 
ent was to apportion the school fund thus collected, angmented afterward by a capita- 
tion tax of $1 on each free white male inhabitant over 21 and by the interest of a fund 
derived from the proceeds of United States land grants and other sources, for the sup- 
port of free schools in the several parishes, in proportion to the number of white 
children in each parish of legal schocl age, and was forthwith to notify the parish 
treasurers of the amount apportioned and due their respective parishes. The treasurer 
was in his turn to notify the directors of each school district in his parish of the 
amount subject to their draft, the warrant of a majority of them to be bis authority 
for the payment to them of the fund. The directors, 3 for each school district, 
were to appropriate to the support of free schools the moneys thus received by them 
for their districts, together with those derived from rent or interest on the proceeds of 
their school lands, determining how and when they shouid be expended. They were 
to establish a sufficient number of schools, employ teachers for them, and pay these 


*One academy and one public library in each parish, to be supported by $50,000 raised annually, had 
been planned for while the State was yet a Terrritory. 

{7 Added in 1852 to the provisions of 1845. 

+ The moneys arising from the sale of lands granted by the United States to this State for a seminary 
of learning, or from any kind of donation that should he nade for that purpose, were also to remain a 
perpetual jund, the interest on which, at 6 per cent., should be'appropriated to the support of a sem- 
inary of learning for the promotion of literature and of the arts and sciences, and never be legally di- 
verted to any other use. Outof this provision grew eventually, after various constitutional and legis- 
lative changes with respect to it, the University of Louisiana. 
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out of the funds belonging to the district, establishing such rules and regulations as 
might be deemed proper for the government of the schouls, and determining the differ- 
ent periods of the year when they should be taught. 

For the building and furnishing of school-houses the directors were allowed — with 
consent of the majority of the voters of the district, obtained after due public uotice — 
to levy a tax on the property in the district, and to the schools thus established all 
white children of the lawful age within the district were to have free admission. 
Other free whites not over 21 years old might also be admitted, provided that no 
claim should thence ensue to any further amount of public funds than the district would 
be regularly entitled to. : 

If no public schools were established in a district, the teacher of a private school in 
which any of the children of such district should attend was entitied to the same 
compensation for each child taught as if he had charge of a public school, and was to 
be paid in the same manner, ?. ¢., by a warrant on the parish treasurer, drawn by the 
directors of the district. 

There was also provision for the payment of tuition for children who might attend 
school beyond the limits of their district, but within those of the parish in which the 
district lay; the directors of the district in which the school was attended drawing 
their warrant on the parish treasurer for the tuition money, and this being charged to 
the district to which the children belonged. 

The district directors were, at each annual district meeting, to make report to the 
meeting of the amount of school funds apportioned to the district for the year and 
the ways in which these had been expended; of the number of schools taught, and the 
time for which they had been held; of the number of pupils attendant in each school 
and the number of school age not in any school; of the branches of study tanght in 
school; and of the amount of money raised by district tax for purchasing, repairing, 
building or renting school-houses, or for other purposes, with an account of all dis- 
bursements. Their warrant to the parish treasurer, too, for the payment of teachers’ 
salaries was to be accompanied with a statement from them showing the number of 
schools in the district in which children were taught by aid of the pnblic funds, the 
number of children taught in them through such aid, the number who did not attend 
school, and the monthly rate of compensation for each teacher. 

The parish treasurer was annually, in November, to make report to the State super- 
intendent showing (1) the amount of school money he had received from all sources, 
designating each source; (2) the amount of money paid each district for school purposes; 
(3) the number of children who had attended school on the public foundation; (4) the 
average time the schools had been taught during the year. Originally it was a parish 
superintendent of schools, elected by the people and commissioned by the governor, 
who, acting as treasurer of funds intended for the districts, came between the district 
directors and the State superintendent, visiting the schools, examining and licensing 
teachers for them, filling vacancies occurring in boards of directors, appointing a board 
where there was failure to elect one, and making the report above indicated with 
reference to the schools. This useful office was abolished March 18, 1852. 

The State superintendent, who by the law of 1847 was charged with the visitation of 
every parish once a year for the inspection of schools and awakening an interest in 
education, was annually, in the first week of the session of the general assembly, to 
report to it the condition of the public schools, the expenditures of the school money, 
plans for improvement of school funds, number of schools, number of children in them, 
times they were taught in each parish, payments for tuition in them, sources whence 
means for these payments were derived, number of schovl-houses, amount expended 
in erection of them, and all other matters he might deem important with reference to 
the working of the school system. 

Quite careful guards were placed by the revised law around the sales of school lands 
and the expendivnre of the annual school moneys, any surplus of which, with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of State school lands, was to form a “ free school accumulating fund,” 
to be invested in bonds of the State or of the city of New Orleans, bearing not less than 
6 per cent. interest per annum. This fund, in 1859, November 1, amounted to $399,500. 
The amount of public money apportioned among the several parishes in March of that 
year was $303,324.34, 

The effect of the system thus estaklished was shown to some extent in the returns 
of the United States census for 1850, in which were reported, for Louisiana: public 
schools, 664; teachers, 822; pupils, 25,046; income from all sources, $349,679. In 1860 
the returns were: public schools, 713; teachers, 856 ; pupils, 31,813; income from all 
sources, $469,210. Of this income about one-sixth in 1850 and one-eighth in 1860 ap- 
pests to have been from tuition fees; most of the remainder from taxation and public - 

unds. 
LATER LEGISLATION. 


The school system of the State was, of course, to a large extent prostrated by the 
war, and only partially revived at the conclusion of it. As to the children to be 
entitled to its benefits, an important change was made by the constitution of 1868. 
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Adopting, with reference to education, the main provisions of the preceding constitu- 
tions, it added: ‘‘All children of this State between the years of 6 and 21 shall be 
admitted to the public schools or other institutions of learning sustained or established 
by the State in common, without distinction of race, color, or previous condition ;” 
and “there shall be no separate schools or institutions of learning established exclu- 
sively for any race by the State of Louisiana.” This was so radical a change, and went 
so much beyond a very extensive public sentiment, that opposition to it on the part of 
a large portion of the formerly dominant white element was immediately aroused and 
has been in various ways since manifested. A law was passed, however, March 10, 
1809, in conformity with the constitutional provision, making it a misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable with fine and imprisonment, for any municipal, parish, State, or school officer, 
or any teacher of a public school to refuse to receive into a school any child of lawful 
age entitled to admission into the same; such causes to have preference before other 
crimiual cases on the docket of the courts, and such persons so offending to be also lia- 
vle to an action for damages by the parent or guardian of the child so refused. 

Under this law the whole school system had to be reorganized, and with a view to 
the working of it in these novel circumstances the act provided for a State board of 
ailucaticn, to consist of the superintendent of public instruction, of one member to 
bo appeinted from each congressional district in the State, and two from the State at 
Jarge, under the management of which board all schools established and maintained by 
the State were placed. 

The acs further provided for a division of the State into six districts, corresponding 
wiih the congressional districts, and for the appointment over these of six division 
superiniendents, to whom should be intrusted the supervision and general manage- 
ment of public schools in their respective districts, subject to the direction and control 
of the State board. For local management provision was made for the appointment, 
by the State board of district boards of school directors for each school district in the 
State, who were empowered to establish and control the schools in their respective 
districts, subject to the supervision of the district superintendents. 

To raise the funds necessary for carrying out the new scheme of establishing and 
maintaining schools, a tax of two mills on the dollar of all taxable property in each 
parish was authorized and directed, it being left to the electors in each school district 
to raise what further local tax was necessary for building, hiring, and furnishing 
school buildings, provided that this local tax should not exceed five mills on the dol- 
lar in any year. 

It was supposed by those who planned this law that it would secure the prompt 
establishment of an efficient system of public education in the State. But, with the 
most earnest endeavors put forth by those to whom the administration of the system 
was committed, much less was accomplished in the first year than had been hoped for. 
This was due probably to three causes: (1) An unusual centralization of authority in 
the State board, which, appointing all the local boards, took from the people the power 
of determining by whom their local schoois should be controlled; (2) an insufficient 
provision for ihe support of schools, the increase of the State tax for this purpose from 
one mill to two mills on the doilar not even approaching the increase of school popu- 
lation to be provided for, now that every colored child was entitled, equally with every 
white, to the privileges of the schools; and (8) an indifference, and even sometimes 
bitter opposition, to a system which only offered education in the public schools to the 
children of the whites, who had been always free, on condition of its being shared in 
each instance with the children of the colored people, who had recently been slaves. 
These causes, strongly operative at first, have continued since to act in a great, 
though somewhat lessening, degree, impairing the full efficiency of the school system 
and inducing sometimes painful conflicts over the race question in the schools. 

March 16, 1870, the second of these hindrances to progress was removed by an act 
which authorized parishes to double the amount for their schools by levying annually 
a parish tax of two mills on the dollar in addition to the State tax. The overcoming 
of the third hindrance was also provided for by a direction, in the same act, that the 
State superintendent should withho!d its portion of school fand from any district fail- 
ing to provide at least one public school, and that a board of parish directors, now 
first provided, should establish schools in such districts and maintain them out of 
the State or parish school taxes of the districts failing to do this themselves. A further 
improvement was made by constituting the 6 division superintendents and State 
superintendent the members of the State board of education, thus giving to its coun- 
cils the benefit of the personal experience of members in the subjects that were to engage 
their attention. 

The next year, March 16, 1871, the law was again altered, making it obligatory on 
the corporate authorities of parishes and school districts to raise an annual tax of not 
less than one mili on the dollar, nor more than two, for the lease, purchase, building, 
and furnishing of school-houses; while in any parish, city, or town where a board of 
school directors should fail to establish schools within sixty days after their appoint- 
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ment, the division superintendent was authorized to establish and maintain them out 
of the school funds of the parish, city, or town. 

April 9, 1873, another amendment was made empowering school boards to demand of 
the local authorities the levy of an extra tax for that year and for each succeeding 
year, for the improvement and extension of the school system; such demand to be 
enforced by the imposition of a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $500, on any 
recusant officer after ninety days’ neglect, as well as by removal of the recusant from 
office for his neglect. 

This increasingly mandatory character of the law distinctly indicates the indifference 
of at least a Jarge portion of the people to the public school system as presented to 
them. And the returns show that this indifference has not been overcome by the pro- 
visions of the law, those for 1871~72 presenting an enrolment in the schools of 91,500 
out of a school population of 246,290; those for 1874-’75 an enrolment of only 74,546 out 
of a school population 28,398 greater than in the former year; those for 1875-76 an 
enrolment smaller still. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


NO PRINTED REPORT. 


The political convulsions by which the State was shaken during the latter part of 
1876 so much affected the administration of the school system that no report of its 
operations for the year has been published up to the date at which this abstract goes 
to press. The summary of statistics which heads the abstract embodies, therefvre, all 
the information to be had respecting public schools in Louisiana for that memorabie 
year. 

The late arrangement by which the Nicholls government comes into power places 
Hon. Robert M. Lusher in the chair of State superintendent of instruction, in place of 
Hon. Wm. G. Brown, who, according to the republican count, had been reélecied to 
the place. Mr. Lusher has been at the head of the Peabody Normal Seminary in New 
Orleans, and possesses enough of active energy and personal favor with the present 
ruling class to infuse new life into the partially paralyzed school system. It is hoped 


that he may do this. 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NORMAL SCHOOL AND DEPARTMENTS. 


The Peabody Normal Seminary for Louisiana, at New Orleans, is sustained by local 
contributions and the Peabody education fund. It providesa three years’ course of 
study, with preparatory and normal departments and a model school. Tuition is free 
to normal students. There were in 1875-’76, in the normal department, 45 students, 
ae Se Drawing and vocal music are among the branches taught.—(Return for 

7576. 

Normal departments have existed in connection with New Orleans and Straight 
Universities, and Minden High School, Minden. No return from any of these depart- 
ments for 1875~76 is at hand. : 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Information in respect to the public high schools of the State is even more than usu- 
ally lacking for the year 1875-76. Such schools have existed in New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge, and in the parish of Iberville, but no information is at hand from any cof them 
for 1676, save that found in the city school return for New Orleans; this simply 
gives the fact of the continued existence of the 3 high schools of that city, which had 
465 enrolled pupils in 1875. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Of this class of schools, 3 for boys, 3 for girls, and 1 for both sexes, 3 less than in 
1875, report an aggregate of 42 teachers and 621 pupils, 46 of them in a classical course 
and 459 in modern languages. Out of the whole number, 51 were said to be preparing 
for a classical collegiate and 15 for a scientific collegiate course, while 23 were put 
down as having entered college from these schools in the preceding year. Instruction 
in drawing was given in 4 of these schools, in vocal music in 3, and in instrumental 
music in 2. Only 1 had, at the time of the report, a chemical laboratory, and only 2 
any philosophical apparatus. Four report libraries of 200 to 1,600 volumes, the total 
number of volumes reaching 2,650.—(Returns to Bureau of Education, 1876.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


Of the former of these classes no school appears to be existent. Of the latter, 6 se- 
port 9 instructors, exclusive of the college faculty, and 387 pupils, cof whom 15 were 
preparing for a classical collegiate course.—(Returus to Bureau of Ed acation, 1876.) 
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BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Two of these institutions for training youth for business make return of 12 teach- 
ers and 279 pupils, 3 of them in telegraphy, 13 in German, and 20 in French. Both 
schools teach the common English branches and correspondence, penmanship, book- 
keeping, banking, and commercial law. One teaches, also, the higher mathematics, 
One has a library of 514 volumes.—(Returns to Bureau.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA, BATON ROUGE. 


This institution appears to be still laboring under the embarrassing difficulties 
growing out of the loss of its original buildings, its consequent occupancy of those 
belonging to another institution, and the inability or disinclination of the State to 
meet its engagements to it. This last led, a year ago, to the necessary discharge of its 
large class of State students, and for a time endangered the loss of its able superin- 
tendent, Col. D. F. Boyd, who, as stated last year, had made up his mind to accept a 
position offered under the Khedive of Egypt. <A letter from Colonel Boyd, dated Jan- 
uary 6,1877,indicates that this danger has been averted and that he still fills the 
place which he has done much to honor. Probably with a view to utilize the teaching 
force and apparatus of the university, recent legislation has united with it the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of the State, which was last located in the outskirts 
of New Orleans. This gives it a scientific department in addition to its previous clas- 
sical, legal, and medical ones. Thestatistics show, however, that the loss of the State 
students has greatly thinned the classes of the university, only 3 students appear- 
ing in its collegiate department and 20 in the preparatory, exclusive of those in the 
Agricultural College.—( Returns to Bureau of Education.) 


OTHER COLLEGES. 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Jackson, (Methodist Episcopal South, ) reports prepara- 
tory and collegiate departments, the latter having classical and scientific courses with 
A yearsineach. It is apparently exclusively for young men.—(Catalogue, 1875~76, 
and return.) : 

Jefferson College, St. James, (Roman Catholic,) is under the direction of the Marist 
Fathers, who regard education as one of their principal objects. The departments are 
preparatory, classical, and commercial. The French language is taught in all._— 
(Catalogue, 1875-76, circular and return, 1876.) 

Leland University, New Orleans, (Baptist,) excludes no pupils from its privileges on 
account of race, color, sex, or sect. Courses of study, preparatory, acadewic, collegiate, 
and theological. There is no additional information to that of last year except that 
$11,103 are stated in the Baptist Year Book to be the income of the university for 
1876. 

New Orleans University, New Orleans, (Methodist Episcopal,) with 4 departments, 
classical, scientific, normal, and theological, has a commanding influence among the 
colored people and a strong hold upon their confidence. It is second among schools of 
its class in New Orleans, as regards number of students.—(Report of State superin- 
tendent, 1875, and eighth annual report of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.) 

St. Charles College, Grand Coteau, (Roman Catholic,) reports classical, scientific, and 
preparatory departments; 4 or 5 years in the collegiate course. It is conducted by 
the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. Only young men in attendance.—(Return, 
1875-76.) 

Straight University, New Orleans, (Congregational,) under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, and devoted to the education of the colored race, in 
March, 1876, suffered the loss of its buildings by fire, supposed to have been the work 
of an incendiary. The school, however, lost but one day in consequence of this dis- 
aster, going on with the work in a rented building.—(American Missionary, April, 1877.) 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Two institutions for the superior training of young women, one more than in 1875, 
report 8 instructors and 96 students, 29 of them in the regular collegiate course, the 
rest unclassified. The course in each is 4 years. One, the Silliman Collegiate Instr 
tute, at Clinton, is chartered and authorized to confer degrees. Both undertake to 
instruct in vocal and instrumental music and drawing, 1 in painting also, and 1 in 
French. Both report chemical laboratories and philosophical apparatus, and 1 a natural 
pucrony uiaeeL m. Both have libraries, one of 390, the other of 400 volumes.—( Returns 

or 1376.) 
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Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


LOUISIANA STATE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 


This college, located at present in New Orleans, was organized and chartered in 1874. 
Tis grounds and buildings are valued at $40,000 ; its income from productive funds is 
$13,734. Only young men arein attendance. The curriculum is divided into 2 schools 
or courses, requiring 4 years to complete either. The studies in these two, the agricult- 
ural and mechanical schools, are the same for the first two years, after which the stu- 
dent may select for himself the school in which he desires to graduate. The institu- 
tion is reported as being in a very prosperous and satisfactory condition.—( Catalogue 
and return, 1876.) 

LAW. 


The law department of the University of Louisiana, at New Orleans, has a two years’ 
course of study, embracing the law of nature and of nations, admiralty and maritime 
law, the common law, equity, constitutional law, and civil law.—(Catalogue and 
return, 1876.) 

THEOLOGY. 


Instruction in theology is given to some extent in Leland University, (Baptist,) in 
New Orleans University, (Methodist,) and in Straight University, (Congregational,) 
mainly to members of the colored race. New Orleans University reports a theological 
class of 8. Special contributions to a small amount, in aid of students for the minis- 
try, have been received by the last mentioned institution.—(Report of Freedmen’s Aid 
Society, Methodist Episcopal Church, and American Missionary Association.) 


MEDICINE. 


The Charity Hospital of New Orleans is a continuation of the New Orleans School of 
Medicine, which latter was organized and chartered in May, 1856. The course of study 
covers 3 years. 

The medical department of the University of Louisiana, New Orleans, claims un- 
usual facilities for affording medical instruction from the opportunity offered to observe 
disease in the Charity Hospital, which received, during 1874-75, 4,845 patients. The 
course of study requires 3 years for completion.—(Catalogue and return, 1875-76.) 


DENTISTRY. 


At the New Orleans Dental College the curriculum has been raised to meet the de- 
mands of the age for higher professional attainments. With the view of giving the 
largest scope and efficiency to the philosophical and scientific branches of the profes- 
8100, an arrangement has been effected between the Charity Hospital Medical College 
and this institution for dental students to attend at the former the lectures on chemis- 
try, descriptive anatomy, surgical anatomy, and physiology. The course includes 2 
years of office pupilage and 2 courses of lectures.—(Announcement of college, 1876-77.) 
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Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 
EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


The Louisiana Institution for the Education of the Biind, at Baton Rouge, sus- 
pended in May, 1875, from want of legislative appropriation, has been enabled to re- 
sume its work, and reports an attendance in 1875-76 of 17 pupils, and the receipt from 
the State of $4,000 for their support. Its course of study is meant to embrace 7 years. 

The employments taught are broom aud mattress making, seating of chairs, bead 
work, &c. There is a library of 200 volumes.—(Return for 1876.) 


EDUCATION OF THE DHAF AND DUMB. 


The Louisiana Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb at Baton Rouge, 
has, since its organization in the year 1852, given instruction to 218 pupils, during an 
average term of about 5 years for each. The present attendance numbers 40, of whom 
24 are males and 16 females. It would reach at least 60 if those were present who were 
unable to return because of the want of means. The branches taught are language, 
scripture lessons, geography, physical geography, physiology, arithmetic, history, natu- 
ral philosophy, drawing, penmanship, grammar, astronomy, and chemistry. It has 
not been practicable to provide a teacher whose method of instruction would lead to 
what is generally called visible speech. There is a library of about 300 volumes.— 
(Catalogue and return, 1875-76.) ' 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN LOUISIANA. 


Hon. ROBERT M. LUSHER, State superintendent of public instruction, New Orleans 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION.* 
[Term, 3 years from January 1, 1877.] 


Name. Post-office. 


Hon. Robert M. Lusher, State superintendent, ex officio president .-.-6. ...---..-...-- New Orleans. 


*The State board is composed by law of the State superintendent of public instruction, and of the six 
division superintendents, to whom is intrusted the supervision of public schools in the six congres- 
gona districts of the State. ‘he names of the division superintendents for 18°7-’80 have not been re- 
ceived. 
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POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. | 
Children of school age, (4-21) -....--. 221,477 
Enrolled in public schools........---. 157, 323 
Average daily attendance ....-...-.-. 100, 641 

TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 
Male teachers in public schools. ..-.-.. 1, 984 
Female teachers in public schools. .... 4,475 | 
Average monthly pay of males ....... $37 00 | 
Average montuly pay of females ....- 18 00 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS. 
School districts in the State .......... 3, 953 
ales Ol GISlT ICS. «= o<icn:ss600-.<5555-% 368 | 
POO Ol MOUSES sce << xeuic enna demu -cich 4,10 
built during the year ..<--- v-<s+0 .20% 104 
Value of all school property -......... $3, 019, 549 
Average duration of school in days... 1i7 | 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. | 

Receipts from State tax.......-...... $274, 570 
Receipts from local tax.........-..-.- 847, 655 
Receipts from permanent fund........ 19, 558 
Receipts from other sources .......... 171, 520 

filaus! FeCelPiS 2-22.35 esss ec 1, 313, 303 
Expenditure for sites, buildings, and 110, 725 

furniture. 

Expenditure for pay of superintendents 29, 668 
Expenditure for pay of teachers ...... 1, 046, 766 
Expenditure for fuel, rent, repairs, &c. 126, 144 


Total expenditures. .....:------ 
Expenditure per capita of school pop- > 41 
ulation. 
Expenditure per capita of enrolment... 7 68 | 
Expenditure per capita of attendance. 12 O01 | 
SCHOOL FUND. | 
Amount of permanent fund 400, 558 


1874-75. | 1875~76. 


218, 490 


156, 148 | 


102, 451 


6 
3° 005, 290 
118 


$224, 580 


657, 705 


24, 033 
184, 127 


1, 080, 445 


164, 399 


30, 866 
897, 056 
156, 441 


1, 313, 303 | 1,248,762 


5 00 


Increase. | 


erzreecev wees 


sez eee ceee 


SA, 475 
12, 607 


Decrease. 


18 


$49, 990 
189, 950 


eerzreesc eee e 
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(Reports and returns from Hons. Warren Johnson and W. H. Corthell, State super- 
intendents of common schools, for the years above indicated.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Laws of Maine; report of Hon. W. H. Corthell, State superintendent, 1876. 


EARLY ACTION. 


Maine, from the time of its first permanent settlement till 1820, was a dependency of 


Massachusetts. 


Hence the famous Massachusetts laws of 1642 and 1647 took effect in 


—_ 
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her as in the parent State: the former compulsory as to the teaching of children and 
apprentices to read the English tongue and have knowledge of the capital laws; the 
Jatter imperative as to every town of 50 families setting up a school for elementary 
instruction, and every one of 100 families setting up one for higher secondary train- 
ing. That these laws were not intended to be mere advice is evident, since both had 
decisive pepalties affixed to any violation of them. And there is little doubt, from 
the records which have been transmitted to us, that they and the revised school law 
of 1789 met in Maine,as in Massachusetts, with a very general observance, for such 
laws were not, in that region, so much guides to public sentiment respecting educa- 
tion as exponents and indications of it. 


FIRST STATE ACTION. 


Admitted into the Union March 15, 1820, Maine, in the constitution with which she 
entered it, required her legislature to oblige the several towns to make suitable pro- 
vision for the support of public schools. Accordingly, at the same date, in 1821, a law 
was passed requiring that every town and plantation should annually raise and ex- 
pend for the maintenance of schools therein a sum of money (including the income 
from any incorporated school fund) not less than 40 cents for each inhabitant. 
These schools were to be taught by schoo] masters duly qualified ; but a part, not ex- 
ceeding one-third, of the money allotted to any school district might be applied to 
the support of a school taught by a mistress, while, if the sum so allotted to a district 
in any year should not exceed $35, the whole might be expended in the same manner. 

In each town and plantation there was to be chosen, at the annual meeting, a su- 
perinterding school committee, to consist of not less than 3 nor more than 7 per- 
sons, whose duty it should be to examine school masters and mistresses proposing to 
teach school, licensing only such as should present evidence of good moral character 
and sustain a creditable examination. The committees were empowered to visit and 
inspect the schools of their respective towns or plantations, to dismiss incompetent or 
unfit teachers, and to direct what school books should be used in the schools. 

For each school district there was to be chosen at the annual town meeting an 
agent, whose duty it should be to hire duly licensed school masters or school mistresses 
for their respective districts and to provide the necessary fuel and utensils for the 
schools. 

The several towns and plantations were authorized to determine the number and 
assign the limits of school districts, and each district was made a body corporate, with 
power to sue and be sued and to take and hold real or personal estate for the support 
of schools therein. Districts were to determine for themselves, at a duly called meet - 
ing, as to the erection, repair, furnishing, purchasing, or removing a school-house, 
subject, however, to revisicn of their action by the annual town or plantation meeting, 
on appeal of the selectmen or assessors. 

The assessors of each town and plantation were to assign to each school district in 
it a proportion of the money raised each year for the support of schools according to 
the number of children of school age, (4-21,) provided that, when any town or planta- 
tion should raise a sum beyond the 40 cents required from each inbabitant, the surplus 
might be distributed among the districts in such manner as the town or plantation 
might determine; and if any town or plantation should fail to raise and expend an- 
nually for the support of schools the minimum sum above required, it must forfeit and 
pay annually from twice to four times the amount of such failure or deficiency. 

Treasurers of towns or plantations were to have authority to enforce the collection of 
a regularly voted tax for schools, the same as in the case of any other tax. 


AMENDATORY ACTION. 


Under the law thus enacted there was no pevalty for a town neglecting to choose a 
superintending school committee; this was amended in 1825 by imposing a fine of 
$30 to $200 for such neglect. There was no authority given the committee to expel 
unruly scholars; this authority was conferred the same year, There was no specifi- 
cation when or how often they should visit the schools; this was defined to be twice 
during the session, once within 3 weeks after the beginning and once within 2 weeks 
of the close. There was no statement when the census of school children, on which 
the distribution of school money should be based, was to be taken; this was fixed 
for May 1 in each district. There was no permission to appropriate any portion of 
the school money to fuel and repairs; this permission was accorded and 10 per cenit. 
fixed as the amount. There was no directiou for collecting and preserving school sta- 
tistics; this in 1825 was required to be done by the selectmen of the town once in 
three years, reporting to the secretary of state the number of school districts, number 
of scholars in each, number usually attending school, length of school sessions, and 
money expended for the same.* 

In 1827, February 16, authority was given to form districts out of two or more towns, 


*From 1839 to 1842 it was required that these returns be published and distributed throughout the 
State, the making of them beiug called for every year instead of every three years. 
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to grant outlying settlements on islands and elsewhere their due proportion of school 
money, and to determine, in any district where schools were kept for part of the year 
by @ master and part by a mistress, what description of scholars should attend each 
school. This was, subs:antially, the beginning of a graded system. 

In 1234 there was a general revision of the school laws, with a reénactment of the 
revised code as one statute. In this revision, town schosl committees were made to 
consist cf 3 to 5 members, instead of 3 to 7. The committees were required to perform 
their duties under oath and to make to the annual town meeting a written report of 
the condition of the schocls under theiz supervision. Districts were allowed to admit 
to their schools pupils from other disiricts,if they chose. A general permission was 
also given towns to avail themselves of a mods of school organization which had been 
granted by special acta, in 1822, 1828, and 1832, to Portland, Bath,and Bangor. This 
was, in substance, to abolish the school d:stricts in the town and confer on the town 
commitiee all the powers conferred by law on district agents and superintending school 
committees, thus unifying the school system of the town throughout. 

In 1841 another revision of the law required scheol committees to make the town 
school returns to the selectmen 14 days prior to the avnual town meeting, granted each 
committeeman $1 a day for services, and added somewhat to the sleader qualifications 
previously required of school mistresses. 

Ail these amendments, however, struck at minor defects, and left still untouched the 
main one, which was the lack of any central infilueace io bind together in a common 
union the hundreds of towns and thousands of school districts throughout the State. 
Intelligent men, both in the legislature and the schools, began new to perceive that 
this want was the one thing to be supplied, and from this time for some years we see 


EFFORTS TO UNIFY THE SYSTEM. 


First in this line was a proposition from Hon. E. M. Thureton, in the legislatute 
in the winter of 1843, to create a board of school commissioners, to consist of one from 
each of the 13 counties in the State, and to be appointed by the governor and council. 
These were to form centres of unity for their respective counties, harmonizing the la- 
bers of the school committees and sckool agents, and acting as mediums of communica- 
tion between them and the State. The meacure, after a full discussion, which brought 
cut the evils of the existing irresponsibility and isolation of school districts, passed 
the house, but was defeated in the senate. 

In 1845 Hon. Stephen H. Chase, of Fryeburg, then chairman of the committee on 
education in the State senate, brought up the matter again, and introduced a bill pro- 
viding for a board of 3 to 5 State school commissioners, to be appointed by the gov- 
error and council. This also failed to pass. 

The debates upon these bills brought out distinctly the fact that teachers and school 
officers all over the State were working independently of one another, without any oppor- 
tunity for comparison of efforts or results, without any association to bring them together 
for this end, and without any centre of unity whatever. The consideration of these things 
told upon the minds of those most interested, and in January, 1846, a State convention 
of teachers and friends of education met at Augusta to consider how these evils could 
be best amended. The result of their deliberations was the appointment of a commit- 
tee to memorialize the legislature as to the means to this amendment. The means 
suggested was the creation of a State beard of education. The memorial asking for 
this met a welcome from the joint committee on education in the legislature, of which 
Hon. E. M. Thurston was happily the chairman, and through him a bill for establish- 
ing such a board was reported, passed, and became a law by approval of the governor 
Jaly 27, 1546. 

: STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The board provided for was to consist of one member from each county, elected by 
the school committees of the several towns and clerks of the several plantations in it 
for a term of service of one year, with a secretary chosen by the board at its first 
meetizrg in each year. The members of the board and secretary were to be severally 
sworn to the faithful performance of their duties. These duties were to assiduously 
examine the practical operation of thcse parts of the constitution and laws of the 
State which provided for public education ; to collect and disseminate information as 
to the location and construction of school-houses, as to the arrangement of school 
districts and the use of the best school apparatus, as to the best and cheapest method 
of introducing uniform school books, as to the practicability and expediency of estab- 
lishing school district libraries, as to the advantages of normal schools or other schools 
for educating teachers, as to the best means of promoting education in new settle- 
ments, as to improvements in teaching the branches of study pursued in common 
schools and introducing other useful branches. In pursuance of these objects, they 
were to consult with school committees, school agents,and other authorities for the 
purpose of ascertaining, recommending, and promoting all such improvements in the 
common school system as should be consistent with the constitution and laws of the 
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State and promotive of the welfare of the people. The secretary, whose salary was 
made $1,000, wes to be the active agent of the board, prosecuting continually these 
inquiries, attending the county mestings for election of members of the board, and con- 
sulting with the school committees there assembled and with the friends of pubiic 
education generally, and preparing a report embodying the results of the investiga- 
tions made during the preceding year. With a view to thorough unification of statis- 
tics he was authorized to furnish, under the direction of the governor and council, 
such blank forms for reiurne respecting schools as the board of educaiion should rec- 
ommend. 

Here was, at last, a central ivfluence for good, aronnd which and through the agency 
of which the elements of an effective State school system might be crystallized and 
from which might emanate all improving suggestions needed. 

The board met first at Augusta, December 16, 1846, and chose as its secretary William 
G. Crosby, of Belfast. It remained in session five days, and appointed committees to 
attend to various branches of its work and make report at its next session. That was 
held May 5, 1847, and for some days following, when the reports of the various com- 
mittees were received and the secretary read his annual report, which was after- 
ward submitted to the legislature, showing the number of children of school age to 
be 201,992; the number enrolied in winter schools, 94,217; the number in summer 
schools, 96,127 ; the average length of schools, 21 weeks 1 day; the average wages of 
teachers, exclusive of board, $16.71 a month for males and $1.52 a week for females. 
These were the first reliable statistics respectizg tre schools of the whole State. 

The first fruits of the action of the board were the establishment of teachers’ insti- 
tutes in every county, in accordance with its recommendation and with a law which 
was passed at its request. These institutes brought tegether for instrrction aud mu- 
tua! improvement 1,686 teachers the first year. They were trained in classes and by 
lectures, as in a normal school. Recitations were held in all the branches usually 
taught. New methods of teachirg were exemplified; new ideas as to classification, 
government, and management were propounded ; thought.was quickened, errors were 
corrected, methods of instruction and discipline improved. These institutes, under 
the agency of the State board, became the means of infusing a new life into the school 
system, and soon resulted in the formstion of teachers’ associations fer voluntary de- 
bating of practical questions and interchange of sentiments as to all school affairs. 

As a further result cf the izfluence of the board the school laws were considerably 
improved. School committees were reduced to 3 in number, instead of 3 to5; were to 
hold office in each case three years, one being elected annually; and were permitted to 
locate a school-house when a district could not agree on a location. Districts were 
authorized to determine what part of the school money should be used for a school 
taught by a master and what part for one taught by a mistress. Two or more districts 
were allowed to unite for the support of graded schools. Towns were accorded larger 
powers for the organization of their local school systems and were authorized to make 
by-laws against truancy. Teachers were required to add several additional studies to 
those in which they had been wont to be examined. The powers and duties of school 
agents were more thoroughly defined and those of school committees were increased. 

But, useful as the board thus proved itself, its existence reached through only six 
years. In 1852, in the midst of its work of improvement and unification of the school 
system, it was abolished, Superintendent Corthell says, “ because it was not a political 
power, and could not be used to reward political favorites.” ag. 


COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 


In place of the abolished board came at once, April 26, 1852, county commissioners of 
schools, appointed annualiy by the governor and council, one for each county, to hold ofiice 
for a year; each one to spend not less than 50 days, dering the term of winter schools, 
in visiting the towns in his county for the purpose of promoting, by addresses, inqui- 
ries, and other means, the cause of common school education. Each was to also make 
annually to the Jegislature a report of his doings under the act, of the character of the 
teachers of his county, and of the order and condition of the schools and school- houses. 

Under this orgapization, the school system went on for two years, from April, 1852, 
to April, 1854, without any central head to guide and influence its movemeuts. The 
need of such a head became continually more apparent,.and in the last named month 
a law was passed providing what had long been wanted, 


A STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


This pew officer was to be appointed by the governor and council, was to hold office 
three years, was to have essentially the same duties to perform as had been discharged by 
the State board and its secretary, was to give his whole time to these duties, and was to 
receive as compensation $1,200 annually, with expenses. He was to issue forms forschool 
returns; to receive all printed ones from school officers; to embody the substance of 
them in an annual report, with the returns made to the State secretary ; and was to 
hold each year in each county of the State a teachers’ convention, for mutual consul- 
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tation, discussion, and instruction, being allowed $2,000 for defraying the expense of 
such conventions. Four years afterward a new law substituted teachers’ institutes in 
each county for these county conventions, and made it the duty of the superintendent 
to hold a State educational convention once each year, with a view to bringing together 
the teachers, school committees, and friends of education generally, for consultation 
with reference to the interests cf common schools ard the most approved methods of 
instruction. The salary of the officer was by the new act, raised to $1,800, with expenses 
not to succeed $500 more, and an office was given him at the seat of government. 

County supervisors of schools were authorized in 1869 by a law which was repealed 
in 1872. A compulsory school law in 1875 required that every child between the ages 
of 9 and 15 years should, unless excused therefrom by the school officers, attend school 
at least three months in each year. 

The successive occupants of the State superintendent’s chair have been — not all con- 
tinuing for the full term—Charles H. Lord, June 12, 1854, to March, 1855; Mark H. 
Dunne}l, March, 1855, to the close of that year; J. P. Craig, for the year ending Deceiu- 
ber 31, 1856; Mark H. Dunnell, once again, from January, 1857, to March, 1800; E. P. 
Weston, from that date to 1863, when he was reappointed for a sccond term, resigning, 
however, at the close of 1864. In his place Rev. Edward Ballard was appointed, ia 
May, 1865; his successor, from March, 1868, until 1276, being Warren Johnson ; and his, 
the present State superintendent, Rev. William J. Corthell. 


ADJUNCTS TO THE SYSTEM. 


School funds.— In 1828 the first movement toward a permanent school fund was made 
by the legislature setting apart 20 townships of public land as a basis for a school 
fund. In 1834 these were directed to be sold and the proceeds paid into the public 
treasury. The 20 townships netted only $110,000, though the sales covered nearly 15 
years. By act of 1848 the interest of this fund, at 6 per cent., was directed to be an- 
nually distributed in aid of local funds for the support of schools. In 1856 there were 
set apart 24 half townships more for the same purpose, and in 1864 the timber on 10 © 
townships besides; but what has been derived from these sources is not stated beyond 
the fact that the fund now amounts to $400,558. An act of March 4, 1833, required that 
a bank tax of one-half of 1 per cent. on the capital stock of each bank in the State 
should be reserved for public instruction and apportioned annually on the basis of the 
number of children of school age. This, with the interest of the permanent fund, suf- 
ficed as a State aid to the local tax of 40 cents for each inhabitant till the establishment 
of national banks, when the bank tax so diminished as to compel the raising of the 
local rate, in 1865, to 75 cents for each inhabitant, and in 1868 to $1. This still proving 
insufficient to meet the growth and increased expense of schools, a State tax of one 
mill on the dollar of all property was ordered to be annually assessed and distributed 
for school purposes, in addition to the income from previous sources. The total 
income, State and local, reached, in 1875-76, $1,090,445. 

Normal schools and institutes.—The rise of institutes for fuller training of teachers 
already in the schools has been already noticed. They had a somewhat fitful existence 
from 1847 to 1875, when, from lack of attendance, they were given up. A training of 
those proposing to teach was undertaken, through normal departments in 18 academies, 
in 1860, but it failed, and was relinquished in 1862. The next year a law for the estab- 
lishment of two State normal schools was passed, and these, opened one at Farmington 
in 1864 and one at Castine in 1267, have, with two auxiliaries at Pittsfield and Vassal- 
boro’, done niuch to improve the teaching force. 

Educational associations.—The voluntary educational convention of 1846, which led 
to the establishment of a State board of education, resulted in no permanent teachers’ 
association at that time. Some county and town associations of the kind were formed 
in 1848 and subsequently, and their exercises, continued through annual, quarterly,-or 
monthly meetings for several years, are said to have aided greatly in enlarging the 
views of teachers and improving the educational interests of the towns in which they 
were held. The first State teachers’ convention to adopt an organization for continu- 
ance of its work met at Waterville November 16, 1859, adopted a constitution, and pro- 
vided for future meetings. These were held in 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, and 1864, were then 
intermitted for two years, and have since been annually continued, bringing together 
teachers, school officers, and friends of education, for discussion of the various topics 
growing out of school work. 

Liducational journal.—The Maine Teacher, established by Superintendent Dunnell in 
~ 1858 and continued, with some changes of name and purpose, till 1875, was in that 
year united with the New-Exgland Journal of Education, in which a department was 
assigned to Maine. 

Graded and high schools.— Graded schools have grown up mainly in the cities and 
populous towns, Portland leading with one in 1823, till now more than 150 towns report 
such schools; the full graded course reaching generally in the cities through 4 primary, 
5 grammar, and 3 high school years. The high schools, coming in place of the old 
academies tor the imparting of secondary training, have since 18.3, under a law 
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passed in that year, received most of the academies into their ranks under the title of 
free high schools; the motive to the change having been a subsidy offered by the State, 
not to exceed $500 a year, for such as should surrender their property to the places in 
which they were kept, submit to town supervision, and receive pupils for high school 
instruction on a fund raised by the town beyond the reguiar amount for common 
schools, 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


NO ROOM FOR DETAILS. 


The space given to the school history forbids the introduction of any matter under 
this head, except that which relates to cities. The summary of statistics at the outset 
‘of this abstract contains the chief elements of infurmation. For Kindergiirten, see 


Table V. 
CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


AUGUSTA. 


Officers.—The schools in a portion of the city are under the supervision of a superin- 
tending school committee, those of the “village district” are under that of a board of 
directors. 

Statistics —Whole number of children in village and city districts, 2,269; registered 
in summer schools in city districts, 542; average number attending, 445; number 
registered in winter schools, 576; average number attending, 449. Number of men 
teaching in winter, 7; women, 14. Number of women teaching in snmmer and fall, 
41. Average wages of men per month, $32.91; average wages of women per week, 
$4.97, Average cost of teacher’s board per week, $2.37. In addition to the fore- 
going there was in the village district an enrolment of 1,1¢0 pupils, a maximum at- 
tendance of 691, and an average attendance of 537, making a total enrolment in all 
the schools of about 1,739 and an average attendance, winter and summer, in city dis- 
tricts of 447, and in village districts of 537; total, 984. 

Remarks.—The schools of the village district are graded as primary, intermediate, 
grammar, and high, the first three grades occupying each 3 years. The high sehool 
course lasts 4 years, and comprises English, classical, and mixed departments, the lat- 
ter including the study of Latin, and the classical both Latin and Greek. The largest 
number belonging to the high school at any one term was 71, the total average being 
about 61.—(Reports of Supervisor of Schools G. E. Weeks, and of directors of village 
district for 1875-76.) 

BANGOR. 


Officers.— A superintending school committee of 7 members, with a school agent and 
a truant officer. 

Statistics.—Population, 18,500. Youth of school age, 5,123; attending public schools 
during winter term, 3,367; during summer term, 3,002; average attendance for the 
former, 2,744; for the latter, 2,592; for the year, 2,668. Percentage of average at- 
tendance to the school census, 52; to the number registered, about 80. Teachers 
regularly employed, 78; whole number, 94. School-honses, 36; rooms, 75. Receipts 
for public schools, exclusive of $6,600 for furniture and heating apparatus for a new 
building, $38,349; expenditures, exclusive of the same, $40,052. Attendance on pri- 
vate schools, about 300. 

Notes.—The attendance has averaged nearly 100 in excess of the preceding year, 
and would have been still larger but for the prevalence of contagious sickness. The 
schools are graded as primary, intermediate, grammar, and high, the high school course 
covering four years and including both Latin and Greek. The primary course appears 
to be of 1 year, the intermediate of 2, the grammar 4. A new and handsome school- 
house, well arranged, well ventilated, and provided with all necessary conveniences, 
adds much to the school accommodations.—(Reports of school committee and agent 
for 1075-76.) 

LEWISTON. 


Officers.—A school committee of 15 memhers and a city superintendent of schools, 
who acts as secretary to the beard. 

Statistics—Estimated population, 20,000; children of school age, (4-21,) 6,479; num- 
ber from 4 to 15 years of age, 4,044; different pupils registered, 3,560. Average num- 
ber belonging, 2,200; average attendance, 2,056; per cent. of attendance to average 
belonging, 93.4. Number of schools, 53; teachers: men, 3; women, 65; total, 68. Ex- 
penditures for teachers’ salaries, $25,812.33; for all purposes, $44.169.89. 

Remarks.—The organization of the schools consists of Kindergiérten, primary, inter- 
mediate, grammar, and high. Of the 27 primary schools, 4 are Kindergarten. There 
is also a normal practice class, sustained by the schoo] board, for training young 
wonten, residents of the city and graduates of the high school, who wish to become 
teachers. Nearly half the teachers employed in the city are graduates of the high 
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school and also of the normal practice schoo]. The course of study in the high school 
includes four years, there being an English, an English and classical, and a college 
preparatory department, the latter including the study of Latin and Greek.—(Report, 
1875~76, of school committee and Thomas Tash, superintendent.) 


PORTLAND. 


Oficers.—A superintending school committee of 7 members, 1 for each ward, and a 
superintendent of city schools. 

Statistics.—Estimated population, 36,000; children of school age, (4-21,) 10,101; 
number 4-16 years of age, 7,479; pupils enrolled, 5,290; average number belonging, 
4,578; average attendance, 4,268; per cent. of average attendance on enrolment, 80.7; 
on average belonging, 93.2. Number of schools, 22; of teachers, 111, including special 
teachers of penmanship, drawing, music, and French. Expenditures for public schools, 
$33,688. 

Remarks.—The schools are graded as primary, grammar, and high. Some modifica- 
tions which have seemed to be advisable have been made in the course of study. In 
the primary schools, reading by Leigh’s type, music, and geometry without reasoning, 
(to cultivate the imagination with simple and useful geometrical conceptions,) were 
introduced. In both primary and grammar schools great attention is paid to reading 
and writivg. In the high school the English course has been made as full and com- 
plete in its range as the time given to it will allow. There were during the year, on 
an average, 407 pupils belorging to this school, the per cent. of attendance on enrol- 
ment being 94. 

The results in drawing, after only 20 weeks’ instruction, under 2 successive special 
teachers, have been highly gratifying, it seeming almost incredible that so much prog- 
ress could be made in so short a time.—(Report of school committee and of Superin- 
teudent of Schools Ephraim Hunt.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The Western State Normal School, Farmington, established in 1863 for the purpose 
of training teachers, has a regular course of 2 years. It includes the common English 
branches in thorough reviews, and such of the higher branches as are especially 
adapted to prepare teachers to conduct the mental, moral, and physical education of 
their pupils. The art of school management, including the best methods of govern- 
ment and instruction, has a prominent place in the exercises. Tuition is free to stu- 
dents of the required age—17 for young men and 16 for young women — pursuing the 
regular course of study and pledging themselves to teach in the public schools of 
Maine for as long a time as they remain connected with the normal school. During 
the 12 years of the existence of the school up to 1876, more than 1,200 young men and 
women were connected with it, and 241 had been graduated from the complete course. 
The attendance in 1876 was 194, (52 men and 142 women;) number of graduates, 31. 
(Catalogue and return, 1876.) 

The Bastern State Normal School, at Castine, like that at Farmington, was devoted, 
by the law establishing it, to the work of training teachers for their labors; but such 
is the low condition of common school education in the State that much of the work 
of the school is necessarily preparatory. Tle professional course of study covers two 
years, but there is a preparatory course of one year which those must enter who can- 
not pass a satisfactory examination. Tuition is free; so, also, are most of the text 
books. The attendance of normal students in 1876 was 300, of whom 1.0 were young 
men and 180 young women. Graduates during the year, 22.—(Catalogue for 1874-75 
and return for 1376.) 

NORMAL DEPARTMENTS. 


The normal department of Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, was organized in 1871; 
has a ccurse of two or twoand a half years; charges $22 annually for tuition; received 
an appropriation of $600 from the State in 1876; and had in that year an attendance 
of 17 normal students, of whom 2 were graduated and are now engaged in teaching.— 
(Return for 1876.) 

The normal department of Oak Grove Seminary and Commercial College, Vassalboro’, 
organized in 1857, has a four years’ course of study; received $600 from the State in 
1876, during which year there were 90 normal students, 40 young men and 50 young 
women; annual charge for tuition, $18.—( Return for 1876.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The present free high school system of the State, established in 1873, provides for the 
payment by the State of one-half the expense for instruction in free high schools, (the 
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sum not to exceed $500 to any town,) provided that towns and districts desiring such 
schools shall make for their support (exclusive of the amounts required for common 
school purposes) special appropriations covering the remainder of the expense, and that 
tuition shall be free to all residents of the towns or districts in which these high schools 
are located. 

Although the proposed schools are termed high schools, it is not expected that they 
will come up to the full grade of classical schools, or even the ordinary academy, at 
first. They are to be the people’s high schools for a superior English and scientific 
education, excluding at first simply all primary classes, and affording the general cult- 
ure demanded by the increasing business, manufacturing, and mercantile wants of the 
times. The wisdom of the State in establishing this system has already been conclu- 
sively demonstrated. Besides opening to large numbers of youth sources of culture 
not otherwise attainable, they have had a marked influence upon the common schools 
in giving them better teachers and inspiring their pupils with new incentives to 
work. Since 1873 schools have been established under this law in 210 out-of the 421 
towns of the State and there has been an attendance upon them of 38,585 pupils. The 
cost to the State has been only $107,737; entire cost, $322,100. The number of towns 
in which high schools were in operation in 1875 was 157; number of pupils registered, 
13,469 ; average attendance, 11,444; cost to the State, $38,633; entire cost, $118,296. 
Number of pupils engaged in the study of ancient languages, 2,842; of modern jan- 
guages, 1,148; of the natural sciences, 4,066.—(State school report, 1875, pp. 36-45.) 


PRIVATE ACADEMIES. 


In 1 school of this class for boys and in 23 for both sexes there are reported, for 1876, 
instructors, 76; pupils, 2,560. Of these, 463 were in classical courses, 178 in modern 
languages, 185 preparing for a classical course in college and 88 for a scientific course, 
while 39 had entered college at the close of the studies of the previous year. Drawing 
was taught in 6 of these schools, vocal music in 11, instrumental in 14. In 12, chemical 
laboratories were possessed ; 18 reported apparatus for illustration of natural philoso- 
phy; while 16 had libraries of 75 to 2,000 volumes, the whole number of volumes being 
8,290.—(Returns to Bureau of Education.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Seven schools claiming to be specially engaged in preparing students for college 
report, for 1876, 32 teachers and 219 students, 215 of whom were preparing for a clas- 
sical collegiate course and 4 for ascientific course. Entered college the preceding year, 
47, Three of the? schools have chemical laboratories; 5, more or less apparatus for 
illustration of studies in natural philosophy; 3, halls or appliances for physical exer- 
cise; and all the7, libraries of 50 to 2,000 volumes, the whole number of volumes being 
3,540.—(Returns to Bureau of Education.) 


BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Two of these —1 at Augusta, 1 at Portland — report 6 teachers and 378 pupils for 1876, 
without remark as to the studies in which these were engaged. Both, however, under- 
take to teach common English branches and correspondence, penmanship and book- 
Keeping, and 1 adds to these commercial law.—(Retuins to Bureau of Education.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


Bowdoin College, Brunswick, (Congregational,) was originally presented for charter 
as ‘‘ Maine College,” but it changed its name in honor of Gev. James Bowdoin, of Massa- 
chusetts, from whom it received considerable gifts of lands and money during his life, 
besides a library, mineralogical cabinet, gallery of paintings, and apparatus after his 
death. In the date of its charter, 1794, it ranks sixteenth in order among the colleges 
of the United States, though its organization was not effected till 1802. Its medical 
scpool was established in 12205 its scientific department, in 1872. 

The classical department has the usual 4 years’ course of study, in which, however, 
are several optional branches from the third term of the sophomore through the three 
terms of the junior year. 

To those who wish to pursue special studies and to graduates who propose to study 
after graduation, with or without a view to a degree, facilities are afforded either for 
private study or study in connection with classes in the college or medical school.— 
(State report for 1875-76, pp. 103-105, and catalogue for 1876-77.) 

Bates College, Lewiston, (Free Baptist,) embraces preparatory, collegiate, and theolog- 
ical departments. There are 19 scholarships for the purpose of aiding needy students. 
Ten of these are State scholarships, and in bestowing them preference is given to the 
children ef those who fell in defence of their country. One of the 9 private scholar- 
ships, endowed by the late Hon. Asa Redington, LL. D., of Lewiston, is for a lady stu- 
dent. The philosophical and chemical apparatus is sufficient for a fuil course of illus- 
trative lectures, and is increased yearly by a fund devoted to the purpose. A large 
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collection of New England birds has recently been added to the department of orni- 
thology. Theinstitution has been, from the first, open to young women, in this respect 
taking the lead of all the New England colleges. The scale of expenses is low, and it 
is intended to keep it thus.—(Catalogue and return, 1876-77.) 

Colby University, Waterville, (Baptist,) provides a course of study substantially 
identical with that of the best New England colleges. Its departments are those of 
Greek language and literature, Latin language and literature, modern languages, 
chemistry and natural history, natural philosophy and astronomy, mathematics, rhet- 
oric, intellectual and moral philosophy and political economy, and history. A course 
of reading germane to the course of study is recommended and, in part, prescribed to 
the students. The college is rapidly regaining that position in respect to numbers 
which it lost by the war, the number of students increasing steadily from year to 
year. Most of them are earnest men with a high purpose in life, who are paying their 
way by their own exertions. The cost of an education here, it is claimed, is lower 
than in other first class New England colleges, ranging from $225 to $300 annually, in- 
cluding all expenses. There are 62 scholarships for the aid of needy and deserving 
students, yielding from $36 to $60 annually. Both sexes are admitted.—(Catalogue 
and return, 1876~77, and circular, 1376.) 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female College reports, for 1876, instructors, 11; 
’ students, 120; of whom 24 were in regular collegiate classes.* It is chartered and au- 
thorized to confer degrees; has a collegiate course of 4 years; has a library of 2,500 
volumes; teaches drawing and painting, vocal and instrumental music, French and 
German ; and possesses facilities for illustration of studies in chemistry, natural phil- 
osophy, natural history, and geology.—(Return to Bureau of Education.) 


Statistics of a university and colleges, 1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 
SCIENCE. 


Maine State Agricultural College, Orono, provides, at moderate cost, the advantages of 
a liberal aud practical education, and furnishes the student facilities of defraying a 
part of his expenses by his own labor. Five full courses are provided, viz: in agri- 
culture, in civil engineering, in mechanical engineering, in chemistry, and in science 
and literature. There is also aspecial course for the benefit of those who cannot com- 
plete one of the regular courses, which requires 4 years. The special course does not 
lead to a degree, but certificates of proficiency may be given students who pursue it. 
The studies in the several regular courses are essentially the same for the first two. 
years. Those who complete the course in agriculture will have attained a good knowl- 
edge of mathematics, French, and German, and a fair acquaintance with English litera- 
ture, besides the studies in natural science that have a direct bearing upon agriculture. 
This course, slightly modified, so as better to adapt it to those wishing a good practi- 
cal education for other employments, is called the course in science and literature. 
The student of civil engineering, in his junior year, commences his professional studies, 
including the theory and practice of constructing roads, railroads, bridges, canals, 
dams, and other structures; and those taking the course of mechanical engineering 
enter upon the study of machinery, mill work, steam engines, water wheels, estimates 
and specifications for machinery, etc.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

The scientific department of Bowdoin College has a four years’ course, which aims to 
lay a substantial foundation for the practice of engineering, to make young men 
familiar with the sciences underlying that profession, and to instruct them in the 
practical application of these sciences.—(State report for 187576, p. 105.) 
oe ee ae eee 


* There were also 179 male students in the institution during the year. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, (Congregational,) offera its privileges to Chris- 
“tians of every denomination who have sufficient collegiate or other literary training 
to pursue its course of study. This extends over a period of 3 years and includes the 
Hebrew language, Hebrew and Greek exegesis, systematic theology, church history 
and polity, pastoral theology, homiletics, vocal culture, and oratory. Tuition, fur- 
nished room, use of library, &c., are free; the price of board also has been materially 
reduced by means of the students’ boarding association, which has been provided by 
the trustees with a large and commodious boarding house free of rent. The students 
hire a matron, make their purchaces, and assess the expense on themseives. Aid is 
afforded to needy students by the Washburn and other funds and by the American 
Educational Society.—(Catalogue of seminary, 1876.) 

The Theological School of Bates College (Free Baptist) was established in 1870. It 
occupies Nichols Hall, a four-story brick building about a quarter of a mile from the 
college buildings. ‘Tie course of study lasts 3 years. Those applicants for admission 
who are not college graduates must be able to pass an examination in the studies 
usually required for admission to coliege. There are two courses of study, a regular 
and an English course, and students who may be precluded from entering either are 
admitted to the schcol for such a period as their circumstances will allow, and per- 
mitted to pursue elective studies.—(College catalogue, 1876-77.) 

MEDICINE. 


The statistics of the table below show all the needful points respecting the only medical 
school thus far established in the State, except that a new protessorship of physiology 
has been established, with a course of lectures on public health.—(Catalogue for 
1876-’77.) 

Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. | 


Efaine State College of Agriculture and a. 44) 93 4/3125, 000 $134, 000! $7, 864) a$8,500 2, 641 
the Mechanic Arts. 


SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. 


Bangor Theological Seminary .-.---..... 4 4 48) 3! 100, 000) 180,000} 10,000)....... 1g, 000 
‘Theological School of Bates College..... 5 1) 24 8) Sas SS. eae eee AU Sees 2, 200 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
Medical School of Maine, Bowdoin College dau3.! 4 3} 25,000) 2, 500 150) Nae cee 4, 000 


a From State appropriation. 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual session of the State Teachers’ Association for 1876 was held at Bath dur- 
ing three days, beginning December 27. Papers were presented and addresses deliv- 
ered by Mr. Charles G. Fish, A. M., of Oldtown, on ‘‘ Educational reform ;” by Arthur 
B. Morrill, of Portland, on “ Grammar school work;” by Horatio O. Ladd, of New 
Hampshire Normal School, on “ Elementary science in public schools;” by Mr. D. A. 
Robinson, of Bangor, on “The language;” by Mr. A. C. Perkins, of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, on “ The teacher a student ;” by G. F. Fletcher, of Castine Normal School, 
on ‘ Teaching geography;” by Professor Barbour, of Bangor Theological Seminary, on 
“The rights of the taught;” by Rev. Dr. Hill, of Portland, on “ Arithmetic ;” by W. 
F. Bradbury, of Cambridge High School, on “The metric system,” and by Mr. Keyes, 
of the Biddeford High School, on “ Rhetorical drill.” 

Mr. Fish maintained that elementary science should be introduced into the lower 
schools; that the present course of study is not in accord with the natural order, 
which first attends to the development of the perceptive faculties. 
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Mr. Morrill spoke of the lack of thoroughness in elementary work, and advocated 
the expediency of introducing lessons from science. 

Mr. Ladd considered the question as to how elementary science can be best taught 
to the average pupil and advanced work to those in high schools. He thought books 
too technical and too full of rhetoric, and that teachers should present science incident- 
ally, rather than methodically, to young pupils. 

Mr. Robinson urged that in the study of language time should not be wasted upon 
rules and forms, but devoted to criticism and right usage; that the book should be 
thrown out of school, and its place supplied by exercise in expression, and that pars- 
ing and analysis be deferred to the high school. . 

Mr. Fletcher maintained that, as a beginning in geography, the child should study 
the world as he can observe it in his own vicinity; should draw diagrams of such 
portions close at hand as he knows, and thus learn of other places beyond his reach. 

Mr. Hill expressed the conviction that little children should not be forced to do heads 
work. In arithmetic, he thought, reasons for processes should be kept from pupil- 
until they are 14 years of age, written arithmetic being commenced at 10.—(New-Eng- 
land Journal of Education, January 4, 11, pp. 10, 22.) 

ASSOCIATION ON A PROFESSIONAL BASIS. 


At a meeting held in Lewiston, February 4, 1876, to take measures for the organiza- 
tion of a teachers’ association on a professional basis, a committee was appointed, 
styled a committee on instruction, representing various sections of the State and all 
grades of schools, from the primary to college. This committee met in Augusta on 
Friday, February 18, and organized in two sections: a section on elementary education, 
comprehending primary and grammar schools, and one on higher education, compre- 
hending high schools and colleges. The committee propose to hold meetings in va- 
rious sections of the State, at intervals of two or three months, for observation of the 
working of schools, for conference with teachers, and for the mutual consideration of 
topics relating to the interests of education in the State. They invite the cooperation 
of all teachers who can meet with them, and trust that these meetings may do some- 
thing to arouse an interest among teachers, and thus increase the influence and profit 
of the meetings of the general association.—(New-England Journal of Education, May 


6, 1876, p. 226.) 
OBITUARY RECORD. 


JOSEPH LITTLEFIELD. 


Mr. Joseph Littlefield, who died at Bangor, Maine, February 24, 1876, had been for 
40 years preceding 1870 closely identified with the educational interests of Bath and 
Bangor. Commencing his career as teacher in the former place in 1822, he removed to 
Bangor in 1832, and opened a private school for girls on Billings avenue. After 
teaching this 4 years, he advised the school committee to open a girls’ high school, 
and in 1836 such a school was opened, at first as an experiment, Mr. Littlefield, in his 
zeal for it, undertaking to pilot the attempt at a salary of only $6 a week. The exper- 
iment proved successful, and the attendance so increased that at the end of the first 
term the experimental school was definitely adopted as a permanent institution, a set- 
le aia appointed, and Mr. Littlefield allowed to return to the duties of his private 
school. 

This he continued to teach until, in 1839, it was adopted by the school committee as 
a girls’ select public school, of which he was made the principal. With a persistency 
unusual in America, he remained at the head of the school for more than a quarter of a 
century, retiring only when the several seiect schools were consolidated in 1869, and then 
for some years serving on the truancy committee. 

As a teacher, Mr. Littlefield was an enthusiast in his profession, achieved high suc- 
cess, and gained in an unusual degree the love and respect of those he taught. This 
was abundantly proven by the fact that, first, on his retirement from school teaching, 
his pupils presented him with a handsome set of silver plate and his fellow citizens 
with a purse of $800; and, next, that on May 25, 1873, the alumni of his schools, at a 
grand reunion held in Norombega Hall, united in presenting him with $1,000, a generous 
testimonial of their high estimation and regard, the occasion drawing together multi- 
tudes from abroad, as well as from the city, and proving one of the most interesting of 
its kind there known. A year or two of quiet rest from labor, and the end of a well 
spent life was reached.—(The Bangor Whig and Courier, February 25, 1876, and a letter 
from City Superintendent C. P. Roberts, Bangor, December 23, 1876.) 


HON. WARREN JOHNSON. 


Notice of the death of this gentleman, long the energetic and efficient State superin- 
tendent of the schools of Maine, has been received as this report goes to the press, but 
a full record of his life aud services must be deferred till the publication of the report 
for 1877, in which year his decease occurred. 


CHIEF SCHOOL OFFICIAL IN MAINE. 
Hon. W. J. CORTHELL, State superintendent of common schools, Auguste. 
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MARYLAND. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 
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POPULATION 


Children of school age, (5-20) 
Enrolled in public schools 
Average monthly enrolment 
Average daily attendance 


AND ATTENDANCE. 
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TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 


Teachers in public schools — male .... 
Teachers in public schools —female.. . 
Average monthly pay of males 
Average monthly pay of females 


SCHOOLS. 


Number of public schools 
Average duration of school in days.... 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Income. 


From State tax 
From local tax 
From permanent fund 
From other sources 
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Total income 


Expenditures. 


For sites, buildings, and furniture -..- 
For salaries of superintendents 
For salaries of teachers 
For miscellaneous expenses 


Total expenditure ...-...'..-. -- 


EXPENDITURE PER CAPITA — 


Of school population 
Of pupils enrolled 
Of average attendance ......-..------ 


STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


Amount of available school fund 


1874~75. 


*276, 120 


$499, 564 
808, 351 
53, 131 
15, 000 


1, 376, 046 


272, 539 
25, 440 
1, 035, 755 
307, 313 


1, 641, 047 


350, 370 


1875~76. 


#276, 120 
146, 198 
101, 461 

73, 069 


$552, 387 
781, 599 

54, 374 
245, 130 


1, 633, 490 


——— ee 


230, 462 
28, 300 
1, 045, 864 
318, 723 


1, 628, 349 


906, 229 
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Increase. | Decrease. 
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555, 859 


* For sex of children and proportion of each sex, see Table I, at end of this volume. 


(Returns from Hon. M. A. Newell, State superintendent of public instruction, for the 


two years indicated.) 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITY. 


The single authority used by the Bureau is a sketch prepared for it by the courtesy 
of Hon. M. A. Newell, State superintendent, his examination of the original docu- 
ments being entirely relied on. From want of space his article has necessarily been 
much condensed, but may be found in full in the Maryland School Journal for June, 
1377. 

COLONIAL ACTION FOR FREE SCHOOLS. 


The charter of Maryland granted by Charles I to Lord Baltimore made no provision 
for education nor any allusion to it. 

At asession of the colonial assembly in the sixth year of William and Mary, (1695,) two 
acts were passed, one “ for the encouragement Of learning,” another “A supplicatory 
act to their Sacred Majesties for the erecting of free schools.” The latter, however, 
was repealed in 1696 and the former in 1704, and if any action was taken under either 
of them no record of it remains. In 1696, however, another “ petitionary act for free 
schools” was passed, looking to the erection of a succession of free schools of high char- 
acter, till there should be one for every county in the State. The only immediate result 
of this was the establishment of King William’s School at Annapolis, which is still in 
existence, under the name of St. John’s College; but the policy thus declared and 
inaugurated of founding one free school in each county guided the educational efforts 
of Maryland for nearly a century, and may be seen to-day in the academies, of which 
nearly every county has one, and in the academic donation, from which each county 
receives $1,200 a year out of the State treasury. 

Additional steps looking to the same end were taken in 1715 and 1723, the latter 
aiming at the formation of a fund for the erection and support of a free school in each 
county, as near the centre as might be and as might be most convenient for the board- 
ing ofchildren. Trustees, called visitors, appointed for each county, were authorized to 
fill vacanciesin their own number, to have perpetual succession forever, and to have 
tall power to make all necessary rules for the schools proposed. Out of the fund pro- 
vided for, the visitors of each school were to purchase 100 acres of land for the use of 
the school, one-half to be cleared for the benefit of the master, the other half to remain 
as woodland ground, the wood on which must be used only for firewood and repairs. 
A visitation of the school four times a year by the members of the board was also re- 
quired. For refuzal to accept the office of school visitor or perferm the duties of it, 
a fine of 500 pounds of tobacco was imposed, the proceeds to go to the county school. 

But it seems that the fine was too light, cr, as is more probable, that the law was 
not enforced, for five years later (1728) a supplementary act was passed, because, as 
the preamble states, “no provision had been made for turning out and supplying the 
place of avy visitor or visitors wilfully neglecting or refusing to act in the duty and 
office of a visitor, by which means several inconveniences and much damages have 
and may happen to the schools.” 

After making provision for supplying the place of recusant visitors, the act proceeds 
to direct that “The master of every public school within this province shall and is 
hereby required to teach as many poor children gratis as the visitors shall order, or be 
immediately discharged and a new master put in.” It may be inferred from this sec- 
tion that the original idea of a free school system had already begun to be obscured. 
Probably the income from public sources was insufficient to support the master and his 
assistant, and was at first supplemented by tuition fees. In the course of time, all 
pupils were expected to pay for their tuition, and the rights of the public were in 
danger of being lost, when the general assembly interfered to assert the rights of the 
people and ordered the masters to receive as many poor children gratis as the visitors 
may direct. 

This seems, at first sight, to have been only just; butin reality it gave up the whole 
principle of free public schools, on which all the earlier legislation rested, and sub- 
stituted for it a pay school with a charity attachment. Instead of an open highway, 
where all, rich or poor, have exactly equal rights, we have a private park owned by a 
few who are rich enough to pay for the luxury, but to which a few poor children 
may be admitted as a charity. 

The subsequent history of education in Maryland will show that no success was 
possible until the element of chazity was discarded and the principle of public right, 
duty, and interest placed in its stead. 

From this date till the Revolution, the allusions to education on the statute book 
are few and uninteresting. Each county was struggling to keep up a free school (so 
called, but in reality a pay school with charity scholars) on insufficient means. Occa- 
sionally, the half of certain fines was added to the school fund. But, all this, and 
the whole of the fine for allowing hogs to run at large, was evidently insufficient, for 
we find that the visitors of Kent County school applied to the general assembly for 
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permission to sell half their land for the benefit of the school; and in 1750 an act was 
passed authorizing the visitorsof King William’s school to sell certain lands and houses 
belonging to them. 

That the schools were languishing for want of funds is evident from the fact that on 
the petition of citizens of Somerset and Worcester Counties the schools of the two were 
in 1770 allowed to be consolidated into one, because the funds provided for a school in 
each county did not provide enough for proper masters. For the same reason, in 1774, 
authority was given to unite the three free schools of St. Mary’s, Charles, and Prince 
George’s Counties into cne, and erect for it a house at Cool Springs, in St. Mary’s 
County, to be called Charlotte Hall; while that for Calvert County, with its land, 
was permitted to be sold at auction and the proceeds given to the Lower Marlboro’ 
Academy, “‘ because the free school in said county did not afford sufficient encourage- 
ment for a master.” : 

POST REVOLUTIONARY ACTION. 


The war of the Revolution had hardly ended and peace spread ita wings over the land 
again, before the Kent County Free School, with its lands and funds, was turned over 
to Washington College, Chestertown, chartered in 1782 and organized 1783. In the 
same year, 1782, the lands and funds of Talbot County Free School were transferred 
to the same college, which had £10,000 subscribed for its establishment and was 
promised by legislative enactment, 1784, £1,250 annually toward its support. 

At the same session, (1784,) and as a part of the same measure, was passed “An act 
for founding a coliege on the western shore of this State, and constituting the same, 
together with Washington College on the eastern shore, into one university by the 
name of the University of Maryland.” 

The new college was to be called St. John’s, was desired to have its location at 
Annapolis, and, like the other, was to afford equal privileges to all religious denominz- 
tions, either as students cr professors. Before its organization it was to have £13,000 
subscribed and paid to it, and, if Annapolis was chosen as its site, was to have 4 acres 
of public ground within the city, and was promised £1,750 of public money annually 
for salaries. 

It was further enacted “ that the said two colleges, viz, Washington College on the 
eastern shore and St. John’s College on the western shore, shall be, and they are 
hereby declared to be, one university, by the name of the University of Maryland, 
whereof the governor of the State for the time being shall be chancellor, and the 
principal of one of said colleges shall be vice-chancellor, either by seniority or election, 
according to such rule or by-law of the university as may afterward be made in that 
case. 

Now begins the policy of dispersion, which has been so prejudicial to the educa- 
tional interests of the State. Had the original plan been kept up, there might have 
been two good, efficient, well endowed colleges, one on the eastern and one on the 
western shore, and one first class academy in each county, all supported by the State ; 
and when, in the fulness of time, the common school system came into operation, we 
should have had a harmonious system, every link in the chain complete. Unfortu- 
nately the opposite counsel prevailed, the interests of the State being subordinated to 
local demands, conveniences, and prejudices. Thus, in 1799, £500 were withdrawn 
from the donation of £1,250 granted “ annually forever” to Washington College, and 
an annual donation of $800 made to each of the academies named: Washington 
Academy, Somerset County ; Talbot County Academy, not yet established, but incor- 
porated by an act passed in the following session ; Charlotte Hall School, Frederick 
County School, and an academy to be erected in Baltimore or Harford County. This 
is Ne origin of the ‘academic donations” still paid in the State under one form or 
other. 

Following up the dispersion and starvation policy, commenced in 1799, the general 
assembly, in 1805, repealed the law by which Washington College drew £1,250 (it had 
previously been reduced to £750) and St. John’s College £1,750 annually from the 
public treasury ; and ordered that said sum should “ remain in the treasury, subject to 
the appropriation of the legislature to literary purposes, and for disseminating learning 
in the several counties of the State.” 

The same act also repealed the act by which the two colleges named were united in 
one university. So ended what promised to be “ the University of Maryland,” although 
the name may be found on paper to this day. In 1812 a new charter was granted to 
the College of Medicine of Maryland, authorizing the college to annex to itself three 
other colleges or faculties, divinity, law, and arts and sciences, and constituting the 
four faculties into a university, to be known as the University of Maryland; but with- 
out money the new university had a hard struggle for existence. Two of the facul- 
ties are still alive, medicine and law, but there is no university. 


THE LOTTERY MANIA. 


For years after the dispersion of pledged funds there seems to have been no general 
educational movement of any importance. Academies and charity schools started up- 
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here and there, as circumstances demanded, flourished for a season, and then expired. 
Appropriations were made by the Legislature, reduced, increased, withdrawn, accord- 
ing to the whim of the moment. Finally the lottery mania took possession of the public 
mind, and dozens of schools sprang up under the delusive prospect of getting value 
without giving an equivalent. 

The first lottery authorized by the State of Maryland was for the purpose of enabling 
the Zion Chureh congregation of Baltimore County to complete their house of worship. 
On the same day, December 31, 1801, was passed an act empowering the trustees or 
visitors of the Frederick Academy to raise $3,500 by lottery for the benefit of that 
academy. 

The TW EEnOeeE to which such lotteries were applied were wonderfully varied: to 
build a church, to found a school, to purchase a fire engine, to dispose of town lots, to 
build wharves, to improve streets, to dig a well, to build a bridge, to rebuild a steeple, 
to lay out a road, to build an arsenal, to endow a dispensary, to purchase church bells, 
to purchase a library, to “finish and complete the Roman Catholic Cathedral in the city 
of Baltimore.” Among the schools founded or aided by lottery schemes may be named, 
in addition to the Frederick County School already mentioned, Charlotte Hall School, 
(1801 and 1317,) Washington Academy, Somerset County, (1802,) Baltimore College, 
(1803,) Rockville Academy, (1806,) the private school of Rev. Samuel Knox in Bal- 
timore, (1806,) St. Mary’s College, in Baltimore, (1806,) Elkton Academy, for purchas- 
ing philosophical apparatus, (1807,) Denton School, Caroline County, (1808,) Emmitts- 
burg School, Frederick County, (1808,) The Baltimore Female Academy, (1809,) Boons- 
borough School, Washington County, (1811,) Coxe’s town school, Baltimore County, 
(1812,) Hagerstown Academy, (1813,) Taneytown School, Frederick County, (1815,) Bal- 
linger’s Creek School, Frederick County, (1815,) West Nottingham Academy, Cecil 
County, (1815,) the University of Maryland, for chemical and other apparatus, (1816,) 
Washington College, (1816,) Cecilton school, (1816,) Bladensburg Academy, (1817,) Free 
School in Prince George’s County, (1817.) 

The most ambitious of these schemes was “An act for the encouragement of litera- 
ture,” by which it was enacted, February 5, 1817, “ that for the increase of the school 
fund of this State there shall be raised by lottery the sum of $50,000 a year for five 
successive years, if practicable.” The school fund, however, never seems to have pro- 
fited by the scheme, nothing from this source belonging to the State. 


A SCHOOL FUND CREATED. 


In 1812 and 1813 an important step toward a schoolsystem was taken by the creation 
of ‘“‘a fund for the establishment of free schools.’ This consisted of a tax imposed 
upon the banks at the rate of 20 cents on every $100 of the capital stock of each 

e bank actually paid in. This yielded at one time an average of $20,000 annually, and 
was by the law to be invested in bank stock, to form the basis of a permanent fund. 
To this source was, in 1825, added the interest received by the State from the United 
States on advances made by Maryland during the war of 1812. And finally, in 1836, 
the $274,451 received and to be received on account of the State’s proportion of the 
surplus revenue of the United States, was, after paying the interest on the public debt 
and the expenses of the government, directed to be deposited in bank at an interest 
of not less than 5 per cent., and have its interest distributed among the counties and 
the city of Baltimore for the support and encouragement of common schools. In 1839 
a change was made by substituting $34,069 of the annual revenue derived from the 
Baltimore and Washington Railroad for the interest on the surplus revenue. The fund 
thus created was not held by the State permanently for annual distribution of its pro- 
ceeds, as seemed to be contemplated by the law of 1836, but was distributed among 
the counties and the city of Baltimore in the shape of bank stocks, some counties 
drawing their full quota at once. Some, however, preferred to leave theirs in the 
treasury, and draw the dividends only. 

This was the condition of things up to 1856. Two years later the State received 
from the United States, for moneys advanced in the war of 1812, $160,929, which, with 
accumulated interest, amounted to $173,559 when invested. This, by authority of an 
act of 1858, was devoted to the school fund, the interest to be annually distributed 
among the counties and the city of Baltimore, according to their representation in the 
two houses of the general assembly. 


A GENERAL SCHOOL LAW. 


On the 28th of February, 1826, was passed the first general and uniform public school 
law of the State, a measure of great practical merit and complete in all its details, 
but destined to fail because it had to be submitted to the popular vote in every county 
for approval and after that was dependent on district taxation for its support. Some 
of the details are interesting even now. There was to be a State superintendent of 
public instruction appointed by the governor. The superintendent was to digest and 
prepare a plan for the public instruction of youth throughout the State, for the organ- 
ization of the system and the collection and management of the revenues, and to give 
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information to the legislature on all matters appertaining to his office. The justices of 
the levy court were to appoint 9 citizens in each connty as commissioners of schools 
and 18 others as inspectors of primary schools. The commissioners were to divide 
their respective counties into a convenient number of school districts. The citizens of 
each district were to meet once a year to elect by ballot a district clerk, a district col- 
Jector, and 3 school trustees, and also to vote a tax on the resident inhabitants of 
the district sufficient to purchase a school-house site, build or repair the house, and 
furnish it with fuel, books, stationery, and appendages. The duties of the clerk, col- 
lectors, and trustees, respectively, were strictly defined. It was provided that no 
teacher should be employed who should not have “ received the certificate of approba- 
tion from the inspectors of schools.” The trustees were also to make a report semi- 
annually to the commissioners of schools, showing the length of time the school had 
been kept open, the amount of money received by them, the number of white children 
taught, and the number of white children between the ages of 5 and 15 residing in the 
district. The money received from the State treasury as a quota of the free school 
fund by each county was to be distributed by the commissioners among the school dis- 
tricts in proportion to the number of children between the ages of 5 and 15 in each. 
And this money was to be applied to the payment of teachers’ salaries, and to no other 
purpose. The certificate of qualification was to be given to teachers only after exami- 
nation, and the form cf the certificate was prescribed. If trustees employed a teacher 
without a certificate he could claim no salary. It was made the duty of the inspectors 
to visit the schools once a quarter, or oftener, to examine into their condition, and to 
give advice and direction to the trustees and teachers. This act was to apply to the 
city of Baltimore, if the mayor and city council did not establish a system of education 
for the city within five years. The act was to be submitted to a vote of the people at 
the next general election, and if a majority of votes in any county should be against 
it, then it was to be null and void as to that county. 

The superintendent of public instruction appointed under this act was Littleton 
Dennis Teackle. He made a report to the legislature, which was far in advance of the 
times, for he was a man of great intelligence and of progressive views, and then dis- 
appeared, having received apparently only $500, by legislative act of March 15, 1828, 
“in full compensation for his services and expenditures as superintendent of public 
instruction.” 

For nearly forty years after this the counties continued to flounder in a sea of uncer- 
tainty, every year amending, repealing, or reénacting the school law of the previous 
year. To make bricks without straw, to have an efficient school system without ade- 
quate taxation, was their unacknowledged desire. Occasionally a county emancipated 
itself from the delusion, but in 1864 there was no effective system beyond the limits of 
the city and the county of Baltimore. It was reserved for a time of revolution, political, 
national, and social, to lay the foundation of a uniform and permanent free public 
school system. 

A SECOND GENERAL LAW. 


The constitutional convention of 1864, for the first time, placed the subject of educa- 
tion in the organic law of the State. The eighth article of this instrument required 
the governor to appcint a State superintendent of public instruction, one of whoseduties 
it was to report to the general assembly a uniform system of public schcols. This 
report was to be the law of the State in case the general assembly, at its firat session 
after the adoption of the constitutioa, should fail to provide a uniform system of free 
public schools. The constitution required a school to be kept cpen and supported, 
tree of expense for tuition, in each school district for at least six months in the year, 
and for this purpose the general assembly was required to levy an snnual school tax 
of not less than 10 cents on each $100 of taxable property throughout the State. It 
also provided that the general assembly should, for the purpose of forming a perma- 
nent school fund, levy an annual tax of not less than 5 cents on every $100 of taxeble 
property, which should be invested by the treasurer until it should amount to $6,000,000, 
but this clause was never carried into effect. 

Rev. Libertus Van Bokkelen was appointed superintendent of public instruction 
nnder this constitution. He reported to the general assembly the draft of a public 
school law, which was adopted as the basis of legisiation, and, with some alterations, 
became the law of the State July 10, 1865. 

Under this system, the supervision of public education was vested in a State board 
of education, consisting of the governor, the S:ate superintendent appointed by the 
governor, the lieutenant governor, and the speaker of the house of delegates; and in 
boards cf school commissioners for the city cf Baltimore and for each county, the 
school commicsionersof the city to be appointed by the mayor and city counciland those 
‘of the counties to be appointed by the State board of education. The State board was 
authorized to supervise all collegesand schoolsreceiving State donations, to select a uni- 
form ceries cf text books for use in public schoolsand high schools, and to make contracts 
for the purchass of the same; to issue a uniform code of by-laws for the government 
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of county school boards and public schools; to appeint the professors of the State nor- 
mal school, and to appoint and remove (for cause) the county school commissioners. 

The State superintendent was required to visit each county annually, to confer with 
the schoo] commissioners, to inspect schools, to hold teachers’ institutes, and to address 
publie meetings on educational topics. He was required to make an annual report to 
the governor of the condition of the schools and colleges and ail matters relating to 
his office. He was authorized to give certificates of qualification to teachers, to annul 
the same for cause, and to decide all controversies and disputes arising under the 
school law. 

The school commissioners of each county (appointed by the State board of educa- 
tion) were to hold office four years, each commissioner to have the special charge of a 
number of school districts, not less than 15. <A president of each board was to be 
appointed by the State board of education, to perform the general duties of county 
superintendent. Each school commissioner, acting for his own district, was to employ 
teachers, to visit the schools, to take charge of the school property, to purchase fuel, 
and to cause instruction to be given in each school district for at least six months in 
every year. The schools were to be free to all white youth between the ages of 6 and 
15. Ample provision was made in this law for high schools, a State normal school, 
teachers’ institutes, and teachers’ associations. ‘To set this machinery going and keep 
it running, an annual State tax was levied of 15 cents on each $100 of taxable property 
throughout the State. Thislaw, which went into operation on July 10, 1865, continued 
till the Ist of April, 1868. 

STILL ANOTHER LAW. 


The school law of 1865 was regarded by many as a revolutionary measure, and, 
though its merits were acknowledged by all candid and intelligent persons, yet when 
a change took change in the politics of the State the dominant party demanded its 
repeal; but the constitution of 1867, equally with that of 1864, guaranteed to the 
people of Maryland ‘‘a thorough and eflicient system of free public schools,” and a 
new law to this effect was passed the next year. - 

The aim of the law of 1868 was to accomplish the same results as the preceding law, 
but by means of different machinery; many of the differences were more apparent 
than real. If any principle governed the legislature, it seemed to be a desire to bring 
the schools nearer to the people by making the offices elective. The board of county 
school commissioners (which had formerly been appointed by the State board of edu- 
cation) was composed of one commissioner for each election district, to be elected by 
the people thereof at each general election for members of the general assembly. For 
the purpose of appointing teachers and taking care of school property, a new board 
was created called ‘the board of school-house district trustees.” It consisted of three 
members, of whom one was the school commissioner of the election district and the other 
two elected by the legal voters of the school district. The State board of education 
was discontinued, but some of its functions were assigned to the trustees of the State 
normal school. The State superintendency was abolished and most of the duties of 
the office transferred to the principal of the State normal school, who was ordered to 
have the general superintendence of all the public schools in the State. The office of 
county superintendent was continued under the name of ‘ examiner,” and the duties 
of treasurer and secretary combined with it. The State school tax was changed from 
15 to 10 cents on the $100, but the amount of revenue was not diminished, because the 
basis of assessment had been increased in the same proportion. 

‘The appropriation to the State normal school was raised from seven to eight thou- 
sand dollars, and appropriate provision was made for teachers’ institutes and teachers’ 
associations. Under this law-the schools were required to be kept open ten months 
in the year, and if the State school fund proved insufficient for this purpose in any 
county, “the county commissioners in such county are authorized and required to 
levy and collect such a tax upon the assessable property of the county as the board of 
county school commissioners shall designate as sufficient to make good the deficiency.” 
The city of Baltimore is practically exempted from the operation of the law, except 
so far as taxation is concerned. This law, like that of 1865, makes no provision for 
the education of the colored people, except appropriating the total amount of taxes 
paid for school purposes by the colored people to the founding of schools for col- 
ored children. Any school district or any county is authorized to levy taxes for the 
erection of school-houses, for the establishment of high schools, or for any other pur- 
pose that may tend to the increase of educational facilities. 

The administration of the school system under this law was weaker than under the 
preceding, owing to the lack of a strong central authority; but it raised more money, 
educated more children, kept the schools open a longer time, and excited a more gen- 
eral popular interest in public education. The general assembly of 1870 repealed the 
law of 1868, and reénacted it, with some amendments which were improvements and 
some which were not. By the new law the State board of education was restored un- 
der the name of State school commissioners. This board consisted of the principal of 
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the State normal school and four persons selected by the governor from among the 
presidents and examiners of the several county boards. The duties of the county 
school commissioners remained the same, ‘but the number and mode of appointment were 
changed. In place of a popular election they were appointed by the judges of the circuit 
court, and instead of one commissioner from each election district there were to be five 
commissioners in the large counties and three in thesmall. The school district board was 
also changed. It consisted of three persons appointed by the county school commis- 
sioners annually. Thus the elective features of the law of 1868 were abolished and the 
method of appointment substituted. The duties of the State school commissioners were 
similar to those of the old State board of education, with the exception of the appoint- 
ing power. The State school tax remained the same, but the power of the county 
school commissioners to levy a county school tax was limited to 10 cents on the hun- 
dred dollars, ‘* unless the county commissioners shall approve and sanction an addi- 
tional] tax.” Provision was made for the first time for giving life certificates to qualified 
teachers. The duties of the county examiner were more clearly defined than in the pre- 
ceding law. The appropriation to the State normal school was increased by $1,500 a 
year. The provision for teachers’ institutes and teachers’ associations was continued. 


JHE FINAL FORM TAKEN, 


This law was repealed in 1872 and reénacted with unimportant amendments. The 
board of State school commissioners is continued under the name of the State board of 
education, and the board of district school commissioners under the name of district 
school trustees, but no change is made in their duties or the mode of appointment. 
The only new feature of the law worthy of notice is the provision for schools for col- 
ored children. It is made the duty of the county schoo] commissioners, in each 
county, to establish one or more public schools in each election district for all colored 
youth between 6 and 20 years of age, to which admission shall be free, which shall 
be kept open as long as the other public schools of the same county, which shall be 
subject to the same laws and furnish instruction in the same branches as the schools 
for white children. For this purpose the legislature appropriated $50,000 annually. 

The general assembly of 1874 amended several sections of the school law passed by 
its predecessor. The governor of the State is made a member ex officio of the State 
board of education. The State board of education is authorized to enact by-laws for 
the administration of the public school system, and to suspend or remove any examiner 
or teacher who may be found inefficient, incompetent, or immoral]. It is authorized 
to add to the subjects in which teachers are required to be examined such other 
branches, from time to time, as may seem necessary. ‘Teachers’ certificates are limited 
to six months when first issued, but may be extended to 3 years, if the county exam- 
iner, at the end of the six months, approves of it. The power of appointing teachers 
remains in the board of district trustees, but with the proviso that the appointment 
must be corfirmed by the board of county school commissioners. The appropriation 
for the support of the State normal school is raised to $10,500. The annual appropri- 
ation for the support of colored schoolsis raised from $50,000 to $100,000. This pro- 
vision is not in the school law, but in the regular appropriation bill. 

The legislature of 1876 made no change in the school law. A bill for the purpose of 
making some important alterations (not improvements) was passed by the house of 
delegates, but was not acted on in the senate. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


SCHOOLS FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 


It appears from a table of the State report that there were, for the colored race, 309 
schools in 1875-76, with 347 teachers and 18,134 enrolled pupils. The amount re- 
ceived from appropriations for these schools was $80,049; less, by $1,121, than in the 
ees year. The expenditures for these schools amounted to $119,285, an increase 
of $206. 

THE SCHOOLS IN GENERAL. 


The State board say, at the close of their report, that, while unable to point to any 
special triumph in educational work to mark the close of the centennial year, they yet 
are glad to put on record that in a period of unexampled industrial depression, when 
a feeling of distrust and a desire for retrenchment marked every private business and 
every institution, the schools of Maryland took no step backward. On the contrary, 
though there may have been some backsliding in particular places, a survey of the 
whole field shows that more progress has been made and larger results obtained than 
in any previous year in the history of the State. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Three schools of this class, all in Baltimore, report their statistics for 1876. These 
may be found in Table V, at the end of this volume. 
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CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BALTIMORE. 


Officers — A board of public school commissioners of 20 members, one from each ward 
of the city, elected apparently for 4 years, one-fourth retiring each year. Its officers 
are a president, secretary, superintendent, and assistant superintendent of the city 
schools. 

Statistics.— Population, 302,839; children of school age in 1870, 77,737; number of 
pupils in school during the year, 47,194; average attendance, 24,381. Number of 
schools, 119. Number of teachers, 731. Number of pupils to a teacher, based on 
enrolment, exclusive of special teachers, 44. Per cent. of enrolment on population, 10.3 ; 
per cent. of average attendance on enrolment, 81.8. Receipts for school purposes, $629,- 
832.13. Expenditures for schools for white children, $637,411.64; for colored, $40,575.18. 
Total current expenditures, $582,467.08 ; total expenditures, including amount for build- 
ings, $677,986.82. 

Remarks.—The system of instruction is symmetrically graded, consisting of primary, 
grammar, and high schools, in a generally satisfactory condition. The number of pu- 
pils has increased during the year, and the grade of scholarship has advanced; the 
teachers generally performed their work with zeal and fidelity; new school buildings 
were erected; some of the defects of the past were removed, and progress was made 
toward the removal of others. A higher standard of examination and greater pro- 
ficiency in the work of teachers and pupils were exacted, and merit and success re-- 
ceived a proper recognition. 

Music.—The importance of music as a study in the public schools was recognized 
more than 30 years ago, when it was placed upon the schedule of studies. In 1875 a 
course of instruction was adopted in the primary, grammar, and high schools and the 
normal class, which has given thoroughness and uniformity to this department. It is. 
supervised by 5 music teachers, who regularly visit the schools assigned them, review 
and instruct each class, and give such information to the regular teachers as may be 
necessary. 

Drawing.—The subject of drawing also received the early attention of the commis- 
sioners of schools. In 1845 it was introduced as a study in the high school for boys, 
and in 1265 in that for girls, one teacher attending to the recitations in both schools. 
In 1871 four teachers were appointed for the grammar and primary schools; but up 
to 1875 the study had but a subordinate place, instruction in it being given only by 
the special teachers. From that time the same system was applied to drawing that 
had been successfully adopted with reference to music, instruction being given in all 
grades of the schools by the regular teachers, under the supervision and instruction of 
special teachers. Good progress has since been made in the study; the system, during 
its trial year, has been successful and satisfactory, and the expense moderate. 

Schools for colored children.— During the year, 12 schools for colored children, having 
an attendance of 3,143 pupils, were taught by 60 white teachers. The large majority 
of the pupils were in the primary department, and the promotions to the grammar 
school were not as numerous or rapid as was desirable, owing to the irregular attend- 
ance of the pupils and their inattention to study. These schools are classified in the 
same manner as those for white children, and are under the charge of competent and 
faithful teachers. Although they have not fully accomplished the purpose for which 
they were organized, owing to the obstacles mentioned, yet, it is remarked, they are 
undoubtedly of great benetit both to those who attend and to the community at large, 
and should, therefore, be liberally sustained. 

Evening schools.— Only two evening schools were opened last year, one for white, the 
other for colored children. Owing to the irregular attendance at these schools the 
previous year and their generally unsatisfactory condition, it was proposed to discon- 
tinue them entirely for a term; but finally these two were opened under more rigid 
rules, and both proved very successful, the attendance of the pupils being regular and 
their conduct good. The enrolment was 333, of whom 200 were colored and 133 
white ; the average attendance was 228, of whom 141 were colored and 87 white. 

German.—There are in the system 5 English-German schools, with an attendance 
during the year of 2,963 pupils, an increase of 1,332. These schools were established 
in 1874 in response to the demand of many prominent citizens and patrons for English- 
German instruction. It was deemed inexpedient to introduce the study in the schools 
as how organized, and therefore separate schools were established in which instruction 
is given to the pupils in both languages. These schools have been eminently success- 
ful and have grown in public favor so rapidly that it has been impossible to furnish 
proper accommodation for the large number of children applying for admission. 

High schools.— High school instruction is furnished for boys in the Baltimore City 
Coliege and for girls in two high schools, the Eastern and Western. A majority of 
the 430 pupils attending the college last year were graduates of the grammar schools, 
but the number admitted from private schools is annually increasing. A preparatory 
department, forming an intermediate grade between the grammar schools and the 
college, was organized last year.—(Report, 1875—’76, of board of commissioners and city 
superintendent of instruction, Henry E. Shepherd.) 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


PROPOSED NEW AGENCY FOR TRAINING TEACHERS. 


The great want of the schools in Maryland,as well as elsewhere, says the State 
superintendent, is trained teachers. The agencies relied on to give this training are the 
normal school, the Educational Journal, the teachers’ institute, and teachers’ associa- 
tions, but these are not sufficient. There are hundreds of new teachers appointed 
every year in this State who have never been brought under the influence of any of 
them and who cannot be thus brought except by some kind of compulsion. As, under 
present circumstances, every teacher cannot.be a graduate of a normal school, Super- 
intendent Newell suggests that the best school in each county be made a trainin® 
school, which shall be brought up, in methods at least, to the level of modern pedagog- 
ical science; that in this school every new candidate for a place as teacher, not 
trained elsewhere, be required to spend six months as an observer and assistant, and 
that, before receiving his certificate, he be examined by the principal and certified to 
the county examiner.—(State report, 1875-76.) 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


State Normal School, Baltimore.—This school, established by the school law of 1865 
and reorganized under the law of 1868, has now taken possession of its new building, 
which is admirably adapted to its use. The beauty of the location and the attractive 
appearance of the building are noticed by all, but only those who have watched the 
struggles of the school during 10 years in cramped and ill-arranged quarters can ap- 
preciate the relief that is now felt. 

During the year 1875—’76 there were enrolled 206 pupils, of whom 190 were women. 
At the commencement, in June, 1876, there were 21 students graduated, 18 of whom 
have since been employed as teachers. Since the organization of the school there has 
been an attendance of 1,199 students, 215 of whom were graduated. It is estimated 
that 124 of these are now teaching in the public schools of the State, and that the 
number of undergraduates teaching is about 215. The course of study lasts from 2 to 
3 years. Tuition and books are free to 200 students, each county being entitled to send 
2 for each of its representatives in the general assembly.—(Report of State superintend- 
ent and catalogue, 1875~76, with return for 1876.) 

The Baltimore Normal School for the Education of Colored Teachers reports an attend- 
ance in 1876 of 40 pupils (10 men and 30 women) and 4 graduates, of whom 2 were 
teaching. The course of instruction covers 4 years. Annual expense for tuition, $10 
to $15. Amount of State appropriation for the year, $2,000.—(Return for 1876.) 

Saturday Normal Class.— In Baltimore, a Saturday normal class, with a course of 
instruction in the theory and practice of teaching, is conducted by some of the most 
efficient teachers in the employ of the board.—(City report, 1875~’76.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


a PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The State superintendent’s report for 1875~76, as published in the Maryland School 
Journal, gives no account of the public high schools of the State, nor can anything be 
positively stated regarding them beyond the fact of their existence in certain towns, 
gained from the superintendent’s report for 1874~’75. The Baltimore city report for 
187576 gives the attendance at the two high schools for girls in that city, the Eastern 
and Western, as 734, while at the Baltimore City College, the public high school for 
boys, there were 430 pupils, making a total of 1,164. The full course of 5 years in 
the college prepares pupils to enter the Johns Hopkins University. There is also a 
supplementary course of 1 year for business. The 2 high schools for girls offer a 
course of 4 years, comprising English and belles lettres, mathematics, natural sci- 
ences, moral, mental, and political sciences, vocal music, drawing, French, and German, 
the latter being optional. 


ACADEMIES AND KINDRED SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In all, 39 schools of this class present their statistics for the year 1876, showing 204 
teachers and 2,673 scholars, 559 of whom were in classical studies and 1,292 in modern 
languages, 88 specifically preparing for a classical course in college and 24 for a scien- 
tific course, while 58 had entered college the preceding year. In 19 of these schools 
instruction was given in drawing; in 21 in vocal music; in 19 in instrumental music 3. 
16 report means of illustration and experiment in chemistry ; 22 in natural philosophy; 
and 19 report libraries of 150 to 2,000 volumes, the total number of volumes in the 19 
being 27,175.—(Returns to Bureau of Education.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS ANDeDEPARTMENTS. 


Two institutions of the former class report 14 instructors and 21 pupils, 19 prepar- 
ing for a classical collegiate course and z for @ scientific. They had sent 5 pupils to 
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college the preceding year and 12 to scientific schools. Only 1 reports chemical and 
philosophical apparatus, with a library of 2,500 volumes. — 
Four departments of colleges report 12 teachers, exclusive of the college faculties, 
with 196 pupils, 61 preparing for a classical course in college and 71 for a scientific 
course.—(Returns for 1876.) 
BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


One such, in Baltimore, reports 7 teachers and 341 students, without classification as 
to the studies pursued by these. It purports to teach common English branches and 
correspondence, penmanship, book-keeping, and commercial law.—( Return for 1876.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


This institution, founded at Baltimore in 1867 by the munificence of one of her dis- 
tinguished citizens, Johns Hopkins, was organized and commenced work during the 
last year. It is entirely free from ecclesiastical and partisan control, and is otherwise 
established on a broad and liberal foundation, although, thus far, only men are admit- 
ted to its privileges. Mr. Hopkins has here established for Maryland, by his sole bounty, 
a true university of the highest order, providing for it such an endowment as the newer 
States have not equalled by their munificent land grants and direct appropriations. 
Its productive funds amount to $3,000,000, and yield an annual income of $180,000. 
Tuition is not free, except to those holding scholarships, but only $80 a year is charged. 
In accordance with the founder’s request, 20 scholarships are given to students in Mary- 
land, North Carolina, and Virginia, who are found ‘ most deserving of choice because 
of their character and intellectual promise.” The university scholarships differ from 
these in being honors won at examinations and open to competitors from any place. 
Two of these were bestowed, after examination, upon graduates of Maryland colleges. 
The trustees have also offered 20 fellowships or graduate scholarships to graduates of 
colleges in any State, to be bestowed for excellence in any of the following subjects: 
philology, literature, history, ethics and metaphysics, political science, mathematics, 
engineering, physics, chemistry, and natural history. These fellowships yield $500 
annually and are renewable. Out of 152 applicants, 107 eligible candidates were se- 
lected, comprising graduates from 46 different colleges. Their applications were referred 
to specialists in each department, who examined carefully the claims of the candidates 
and reported to the trustees. The successful competitors in 1876 represent Amherst, 
Iowa, Yale, Lafayette, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, Randolph Macon, and Concordia 
Colleges, the Universities of Virginia and California, and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

It was not expected, or indeed desired, that the number of students would be large 
during the earlier years of the university. Of the 89 registered in 1876, 54 had already 
received academic degrees; 12 matriculated for the bachelor’s degree, and 23 were 
received as special students. No preparatory department has been organized and none 
is contemplated. 

A useful and really valuable Jibrary, though only of a preliminary kind, has been 
opened to the students, and the work of building and furnishing the laboratories is 
going on with cautious speed. A number of afternoon lectures have been delivered, 
which combine to a certain extent the attractiveness of popular discourses with the 
precision of university teaching. The work of the first year, however, is meant to be 
purely tentative. The university does not commit itself, at present, to details.—(Cat- 
alogue and return for 1876, and report of State superintendent, 1875-76.) 


OTHER COLLEGES. 


Frederick College, Frederick City, (non-sectarian,) chartered in 1763 and organized in 
1797, has been in successful operation for 79 years. There are at present 3 departments, 
the classical, the mathematical and higher English, and the elementary English.— 
(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

Loyola College, Baltimore, (Roman Catholic,) was organized as a college in 1853. Its 
course of studies occupies 7 years and embraces geography, history, book-keeping, the 
English, French, Latin, and Greek languages, literature, elocution, rhetoric, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, logic, metaphysics, and ethics.—(Catalogue, 1875-’76, and 
return for 1876.) 

Mit. St. Mary’s College, near Emmitsburgh, (Roman Catholic,) was founded by Rev. 
John Dubois, afterwards bishop of New York, in 1803. The studies necessary for 
graduation, including a thorough course of English literature, occupy 5 years, those in 
the preparatory department from 2 to 3.—(Sadler’s Catholic Directory, p. 21 of adver- 
tisements.’) 

Rock Hill College, Ellicott City, (Roman Catholic,) organized in 1857, comprises 
sollegiate and preparatory departments, the former having 3 courses of studies, com- 
mercial, scientific, and classical.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 
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St. Charles College, Ellicott City, (Roman Catholic,) is the classical department of 
St. Mary’s Theological Seminary at Baltimore. 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, (non-sectarian,) established in 1784 and endowed by 
the State, receives from itan appropriation of $25,000 annually, of which $10,000 is for 
the board of 50 State students. The departments are preparatory and collegiate, the 
latter embracing 3 courses, a regular academic, a select, and a post graduate course. 
The degree of master of arts is conferred only on such graduates of the regular 
academic course as shall pursue this post graduate course for 2 years at the college or 
elsewhere. In the regular academic course there are the following departments: an- 
cient languages, modern languages, mathematics, natural science, mental, moral, and 
social science, and history and the English language and literature.—(Catalogue, 
1875-76.) 

Washington College, Chestertown, (non-sectarian, ) organized in 1782, has preparatory 
and collegiate departments. The visitors of this college report an increasing public 
interest in it throughout the Eastern Shore. The 15 beneficiary students provided for 
under the acts of 1856 and 1874 were allin attendance in 1875-’76, and gave evidence 
of the benefits of the system.—(Report of State superintendent, 1875~76, and return 
for 1876.) 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, (Methodist Protestant,) unlike any of the 
colleges before mentioned, admits both sexes. The course of study, however, is not 
the same for both, the young women completing theirs in 3 years, while that for the 
young men extends over the usual collegiate 4 years.’ Both sexes have the same in- 
structors, yet the two departments are kept entirely separate. There is a preparatory 
department and a theological course.—(Catalogue, 1875-’76, and return for 1876.) 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 


The Maryland Agricultural College, at College Station, Prince George’s County, re- 
ports a year of good work, with improving prospects, its organization complete in every 
particular, and its condition very far superiorto last year. The branches of study taught 
are grouped under the following departments: (1) civil engineering and astronomy ; (2) 
English literature, moral philosophy, and history; (3) pure mathematics; (4) physics 
and applied mathematics; (5) agriculture, architecture, and drawing; (6) chemistry 
and natural history ; and (7) ancient and modern languages. Agriculture, however, 
is to be made the leading feature of the course, which requires 4 years for completion. 
Tuition is free to students from the State; to others there is a charge of $50 annually.— 
(Report of State superintendent and college catalogue, 1875~76, and return for 1876.) 

The United States Naval Academy, at Annapolis, was founded in the year 1845, by Hon. 
George Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy, in the administration of James K. Polk, The 
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course of study, as at present organized, extends over 6 years, and embraces English 
composition and history, French, Spanish, drawing, applied mathematics, astronomy, 
electricity, ship building, naval and infantry tactics, public law, navigation, light and 
heat, steam engineering, ordnance and armor, seamanship, and naval architecture. The 
requirements for admission are a thorough acquaintance with the fundamental Em 
glish branches. The number of cadet midshipmen allowed at the academy is 1 for every 
Member and Delegate of the House of Representatives, recommended by the Member 
or Delegate from actual residents of his district; 1 for the District of Columbia; and 
10 appointed annually at large by the President of the United States.—(Catalogue, 
1876-77.) 
THEOLOGY. 


Centenary Biblical Institute, Baltimore, (Methodist Episcopal,) embraces theological 
normal, and preparatory departments, and receives both sexes. Normal students are 
required to pursue the same biblical studies with those in the theological department. 
Tuition is free to candidates for the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
institute is supported entirely by contributions from the church. The biblical course 
of instruction lasts three years.—(Circular and catalogue, 1875, and return for 1876.) 

Mt. St. Clement's College, Iichester, (Roman Catholic,) organized in 1868, reports a 
five years’ course in theology, and Woodstock College, at Woodstock, (Roman Cath- 
olic,) a theological course ot 7 years.—(Returns for 1876.) 


LAW. 


The Law Schoo! of the University of Maryland is now in successful operation and is 
making satisfactory progress. Its course lasts 2 years, and it graduated, in 1876, 29 
students.—( Circular and return for 1876.) 


MEDICINE. 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, announces through its faculty a 
continued and increasing success. Clinical illustration and didactic instruction are 
closely united. A special feature is the establishment of an obstetric clinic in con- 
nection with the college, claimed to be a much needed reform in the system of med- 
ical education in this country. The course lasts two years.—(Catalogue, 1874-75, and 
return for 1876.) 

The School of Medicine of the University of Maryland, Baltimore, also gives clinical 
teaching an important place in the plan of instruction. The university hospital, other- 
wise known as the Baltimore Infirmary, is the largest institution for the care of the sick 
inthe city. It embracesa gynecological department, and also one in which facilities are 
offered for giving instruction in obstetrics. 

The medical department of Washington University, Baltimore, reports a two years’ 
course of professional instruction. Asa condition of an appropriation made by the leg- 
islature of Maryland, 1 student from each senatorial district is received free of charge 
for tuition. The hospital owned by the school has become virtually the casualty hos- 
pital of the city, and all cases of accident brought to it are, when practicable, treated 
in the presence of the class.—(Circular, catalogue, and return for 1876.) 


DENTISTRY. 


Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, which claims to be the oldest and for many 
years the only dental college in the world, has, during the past forty years, graduated 
nearly 800 students. It now occupies the new, elegant, and commodious building 
completed for its use in 1875. The plan of instruction is thoroughly practical, while 
careful attention is given to elementary and theoretical subjects.—(Catalogue, 1876.) 

The Maryland Dental College, Baltimore, also claims to ofter an eminently practical 
course of instruction. Lectures, both didactic and clinical, are delivered daily, while 
the infirmary, under the charge of the clinical professor and demonstrators, is open 
during the entire year. Diplomas are conferred upon examination when merited, but 
the candidate for graduation must be 21 years of age.—(Catalogue, 1876.) 
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Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


The Maryland Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, at Baltimore, since its 
first opening, in 1854, has had underits charge about 171 pupils. All of these have re- 
ceived benefit, and many of them have been raised from a position of almost absolute 
dependence to one of comparative helpfulness and cheerfulness. One isa practising 
lawyer, another a successful farmer, another a student of divinity, another a piano 
tuner, others music teachers, broom makers, &c. The studies pursued are reading, 
spelling, writing, both with the pencil and in the point system; mental and written 
arithmetic, algebra, physical and descriptive geography, ancient and modern history, 
English grammar, rhetoric, composition, and declamation. The musical department 
occupies an important place inthe course of study. Special attention has been paid to 
piano tuning and yvepairing, which must eventeally become one of the most profitable 
occupations for the blind. Mattress making and chair caning are being taught the 
boys, and the girls are learning sewing, knitting, crocheting, bead work, and the use 
of sewing machines. There is a library of 125 voiumes. The State appropriation tor 
the ee 1876 was $12,875. Number of pupils, 50.—(Catalogue, 1875-’76, and return, 
1876. 

EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

The Maryland Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, at Frederick, 
founded in 1267, is under the control of a board of directors appointed by the State 
for life. There are 91 pupils and 9 professors and instructors, one of whom is a semi- 
mute. Since the foundation of the institution 178 have been under instruction. The 
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branches taught are composition, grammar, history, geog: apby, arithmetic, and, to a 
limited number, the higher English. There is a library of 2,000 volumes. The institu- 
tion owns 10 acres of land, which, wnh buildings, &¢., is valued at $250,000. The 
State appropriation for the past year was $27,000. A beque-t was left tne institution 
by the tate Benjamin Reigle, of Hagerstown, which, when the estate is settled, will, it 
is beeved, amount to $10,000 or $12,000.—( Return tor 1870.) 


EDUCATION OF COLORED BLIND AND DEAF MUTES. 


An institution for the education of the colored b'ind and deaf mutes was founded ati 
Baltimore in 1872, and is under the control of a joint committee of the directors of the 
two institutions for the blind and for the deaf and dumb whites. The work performed 
ig similar to that of the parent institutions, ard is directed with a view to the future 
welfare and support of theinmates. In addition to the ordinary education given in 
the school room, instruction is furnished in broom making and other empl:yments, from 
which some revenue is derived for the institution. The State appropristion during 
1876 was $8,500; number of pupils, 17; value of grounds, buildings, and apparatus, 
$18,000.—(Special return, 1876, and report of institution for the blind.) 


OBITUARY RECORD. 


THREE DECEASED EXAMINERS. 


The State board says in its report, (p.15:) ‘We have to deplore the loss by death 
during the past year of three faithful public servants: Mr. William H. Perveil, exam- 
iner in Anne Arundel County; Dr. Samuel Kepler, examiner in Baltimore County, and 
Mr. Benjamin Tippett, examiner in St. Mary’s County. Varying in their gifts and 
opportunities, they all agreed in commanding the respect, esteem, and confidence of 
the board, and the gratitude of their fellow citizens for their labors in the cause of 
education. ‘They rest from their labors, and their works do follow them.’” 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN MARYLAND. 


{All terms from January 1, 1876, to January 1, 1878.] 
Hon. M. A. NEWELL, State superintendent of public instruction,. Baltimore. 
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POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 
Children of school age, (5-15). ......-- 
Children of all ages ia public schools . 
Average attendance 
Children under 5 attending 
Children over 15 attending 
Attending evening schools 


TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 


Male teachers in public schools... ..... 
Female teachers in public schools. .... 
Whole number of both sexes 
Number trained in normal schools .... 
Teachers in evening schools 
Average monthly pay of men 
Average monthly pay of women 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Number of public schools............. 
Number of high schools 


Average length of school in days 
Number of evening schools 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 


Incorporated academies 
Average attendance 
Aggregate of tuition paid 
Unincorporated academies and schools. 
Average attendance 
Estimate of tuition paid 


seeeee ceercee® ecw wm aae 


waee eee eee we 


MASSACHIIUSETTS. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 
187475, | 1875-76, 
294,708} 300,834 
302,113 | 305,776 
216, 861 218, 903 
2) 383 2’ 084 
32) 986 27 213 
16, 368 9) 337 
1,169 1,201 
8) 047 7, 650 
9/216 8) 851 
1,792 1, 230 
525 364 
888 37 $84 73 
35 35 35 25 
Beal 5, 542 
208 212 
177 176 
99 114 
63 72 
7,594 5,776 
161,215 | $225, 056 
369 | 341 
16,650} 14,513 


SCHOOLS FOR SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


Children in State charitable and re- 
form schools. 
Average number 
Teachers in such schools. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
SoA aa 
From taxation 


From interest on seer tudes 
From other funds 


Total ects sess ccna eee 
Expenditures. 


Cost of superintendence... 

School books and apparatus 

Erecting and repairing school bouses.. 

Cest. of public schools, exclusive of 
above items. 


sewers wane 


1, 240 1, 308 

812 804 

19 18 

£6, 082, 214 | $5, 762, 936 

177, 227 152, 704 

120, 2-6 124,751 

30, 787 65, 145 

6,410,514 | 6,105,536 

119, 691 140, 335 

6, 577 4,611 
1,533,143 | 1, 205, 622 |. 

4,358,524 | 4, 400, 898 

6,017,935 | 5,751, 666 


Increase. | Decrease. 


|---| 


6, 126 Ree eee 
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2. 012) eeeen em 
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a Ne ee ido 
BA ee! 7, 031 
32) ae ee 

| Me) 2 eee 397 
eee Ser 365 
| We ee ya 512 
eee 161 
Ue $3 59 
Frit ok. meneame 10 
Fe eee Ae 9 
Ac eee ees 

LR a RA 1 
b> coe eee 

if Oe. See ee 818 
Sige CA | eee 
fee 298 
olan ee 2,137 
$10; 977) |e 
OS 2 eee 

| 2 ee ee 8 
hia eran 2 be il 
See eee $319, 278 
‘Le aeneies 4. 593 
$4 AGG | eae 

34 358 |e 

| ee ee 304, 978 
20,044 Roe eee 
nee inte = i, 966 
ee. 327, 321 
49 374. 
Pe ephee 266, 269 
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Summary of statistics — Continued. 


EXPENDITURE PER CAPITA— | | 


Of school population. ...--..-.....-.. | $22 60 $24 48 $2 ASHE 2c. eee 


Of pupilacrrollcdMeess-..22.-2-----.) 20 00 24 08 4-08): S25 2ceeere 
Of average attendance -....-.-------- 30 00 33 65 3 05 eeesceee = 


STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


Available school fund ......-.--.-..<.. 2, 065, 23 2, 066, 866 1, 628 \..2e eee 2 


(Returns for the two years indicated, report of State board and secretary for 1874-75, 
with advance sheets of a portion of that for 1875~76.) 


e 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Sketch by Hon. Joseph White, in State report on education, 1873~74; Barnard’s 
New-Engiaud Journai of Education, vol. xxiv, 1873, pp. 264-278; statute laws of 
Massachusetts, from 1226; school laws, edition of 1€75. 


COLONIAL LEGISLATION. 


Settled in 1622, this Puritan Commonwealth had, in twenty years, so far advanced 
as to enact in 1642 that the selectmen of every town should “have a vigilant eye over 
their brethren and neighbors, to see that they teach their children and apprentices, by 
themselves and others,so much learning as may enable them to read the English 
tongue and the capital laws, upon penalty of twenty shillings for every neglect therein.” 

To facilitate the performance of the duty thus imposed, it was further enacted, tive 
years later, (1647,) that every townsbip of 50 householders within the colony should 
appoint one within the town to teach all children that should resort to him to write 
and read, provision being made for payment of his wages, either by the parents anc: 
guardians of the children taught or by the inhabitants in general. And in addition te 
this elementary instruction, every town of 100 householders was required to set up @ 
grammar school, with teachers compétent to prepare youths for the university, each 
LO CUTE to set up such school to pay £5 per annum to ‘the next nearest 
school. 

Provisions nearly resembling these were made five years later in the neighboring 
Plymouch Colony, then under a separate control, and these provisions seem to have 
held throughout the colonial times. 


EARLY STATE LEGISLATION. 


In 1789, the year efter the ratification of the Federal Constitution, Massachusetis 
revised her school law, making it require both fuller instructicn and more definite 
school terms. Thus it was provided that every town of 50 families should sustain 
scheois wherein children might be taught to read and write and be instructed in the 
English languege, arithmetic, orthography, and decent behavior; the terms of said 
schools for such towns to be equal to one school of 6 months. Towns of 100 families 
were to sustain these schools fur terms equal to one of 12 months; towns of 150, for 
terms equal to one of 18 months; and towns of 200, for terms equal to one of 12 months ; 
these last, however, sustaining also a school in which should be taught the Latin, 
Greek, and English languages for 12 months in each year. 

It was in this revisicn ot 1789 that, “in consequence of the dieperaed situation of 
the inhabitants of several towns,” making it difficult to collect the children in any one 
place for instruction, such towns were authorized to determine and define, in a town 
meeting calied for that purpose, the limits of school districts. A supplementary law 
of the next year allowed the further privilege of district taxation for scheol houses. 
Both these concessions were merciful allowances to people in embarrassed circum. 
stances, and the kind spirit ef them is deserving of respect 5 but they proved to be 
the germ of a miserable district system, from which Massachusetts has only recently 
escaped, and wiich, too generally adopted elsewhere inetead of the better township 
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system, has been the fruitful parent of ungraded, i!l managed, and poorly instructed 
schools. 

As far as possible these evils and others were here warded off by the requirement 
that only duly certified teachers should be engaged 1m all the schools provided for under 
the Jaw; that the teachers in the grammar schools must be university graduates or 
have a certificate of qualification from a learred minicter of the town, and that no 
child who had not at least learned to read should be admitted to the grammar schools. 
Visitation and inspection by the selectmeu and minister were aiso provided for. 

In 1°00, with modifications in 1802 and 1815, districts were required to provide suit- 
able houses for their schools; and, if they should neglect to do so, the town, on the ap- 
plication of four residents in a neglectful district, might take the thing in hand and see 
that it was attended to. 

SUCCESSIVE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Things worked on as thus arranged tiil March 4,1826, when a law was passed to 
provide for a more systematic apd business-like management of schools. This law re- 
quired the election of a school committee of not less than 5 persons, at the annual town 
meeting in each town, the said committee to visit the town schools, examine their dis- 
cipline, require evidence of qualification in the teachers, determine the class books to 
he used, and make returns to the secretary of the Commonwealth, according to a form 
to be furnished by him. 

This great improvement was itself improved by a revised law of March 10, 1827, 
which provided for a school comniittee of 3, 5, or7 persons in each town and of 1 in 
each school district, this last to be called the prudential committee. The duties of the 
town comimitiee were as before mentioned, with the addition that, where children in 
the schools were not duly supplied with schoo] books, they were to see that such books 
were provided and that payment for them was secured from parents with ability to 
pay. Those of the prudential committeeman were to keep the school house of his dis- 
trict In order, to select and contract with a school teacher, to provide fuel for the 
school, and to give the town committee such assistance and advice as might be neces- 
sary. 

March 31, 1884, a new law made provision for a permanent State school fund, to be 
formed from tbe proceeds of lands owned by Massachusetts in the State of Maine and 
from the claim of the State on the United States for military services, to which other 
sources have since been added. This fund, originally limited to $1,000,000, has grown, 
through successive elevations of the lawful maximum, till, in 1876, the reported aggre- 
gate was $2,066,866. 

In 1836 the care of the State for the schooling of her children was further shown by 
the passage of a law, April 16, (to take effect April 1, 1837,) forbidding the employment 
in factories of children under 15, on pain of $50 fine, unless such children should have 
attended school for 3 months in the year preceding the employment. In the same year 
returns of private schools and academies were required from the committees. 

The next year, April 20, 1837, came an act which went far toward a completion of 
the State schoo] system by securing for it a sort of headship at tbe capital, beyond the 
previous managing committees in the towns. This was the creation of a State board 
of education, cousisting of the governor and lieutenant governor ex ofiiciis and of 8 
other persons, appointed by the governor, with advice and consent of council, one of 
the 8 to be changed each year ; the board was to submit annually to the legislature an 
abstract of all returns made to it from the public schools, with such observations and 
suggestions as it might think necessary, and had the privilege of appointing its own 
secretary, whose duties were to be essentially those of a State superintendent of in- 
struction. 

The board thus constituted was favored by obtaining as its first secretary Hon. 
Horace Mann, already highly distinguished for his efforts in the cause of education, 
and from this time the central figure in the van of the school hosts. He gave himself, 
with all his well trained energies, to the work which now devolved on him, and imme- 
diately made his presence felt. One of his first aims was the establishment of libraries 
to aid the education going forward in the schools, and to this end the iegislature was 
induced to authorize each school district to raise for the first year $30 for the establish- 
ment of a library and $1U in cach subsequent year for the purchase of new books. March 
2, 1842, a State appropriation of $15 to each school district that should raise an equal 
sum for a district library was also secured by Mr. Mann: He next devoted himself to 
the improvement of the qualifications of teachers, and found in this a ready helper in 
Mr. Edmund Dwight, of the State board. Mr. Dwight pledged for this purpose $10,000 
from his private means if an equal sum could be secured for it from the State. The offer 
of Mr. Dwight was made March 10, 1838, and on the 13th Mr. Mann presented it to the 
legislature. It was accepted, and on the 19th of April $10,000 were appropriated by 
the State and put at the disposal of the board of education “to meet $10,000 more, con- 
tributed by. private munificence,” and “to aid in qualifying teachers for the common 
schools.” This was the germ of the normal school system of the United States, first 
advocated by Thomas H. Gallaudet and James G. Carter, in 1824~’25, and ten years 
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afterward urged by Rev. Charles Brooks. Three schools for training teachers were 
established within the next two years, and two others, besides a normal art school, 
have since grown up within the State, while the number in the whole United States 
has come to be 151.” | ; 

March 18, 1839, came a further result of the deliberations of the board and the coun- 
sels of its energetic secretary in a clear defining of the duties of towns and their com- 
mittees. Thus it was provided, in a law of that date, that in every town should be 
kept each year, at the town charge, by a teacher or teachers of competent ability and 
good morals, a school for the instruction of children in orthography, reading, writing, 
English grammar, geography, arithmetic, and good behavior, for the term of 6 months, 
or two or more schools for terms which together should equal6 months. And in every 
school containing an average of 50 scholars a female assistant or assistants must be em- 
ployed. Any two or more contiguous districts were authorized to unite for the purpose 
of forming and sustaining a union school. 

The apportionment of the State school fund slightly varied at different times. March 
18, 1839, it was made to be according to the number of persons in cities and towns ke- 
tween the ages of 4 and 16, as ascertained and certified by the school committee, no 
town to receive its share if it had failed to report its schools the year before or to raise 
by taxation for support of schools at least $1.25 for each child of school age. February 
22, 1840, the basis was changed, and the distribution was directed to be according to the 
number of persons in cities and towns as ascertained by the State censusof 1837. And 
again, in 1841, February 8, there was a return to the former rule of apportionment 
according to school population as certified by the school committee, with the same re- 
striction to towns that had not raised by tax for support of schools $1.25, at least, for each 
person of school age.t Since 1858 one-half the apportionment goes to the public schools, 
whiie the other half is held for other educational purposes. ‘This was the natura: sup- 
plement of the establishment of the board of education, with its secretary, bringing 
the aid of the State to the people of the towns for the sustenance of schools, which it 
undertook in some degree to supervise. 


FINAL PERFECTING OF DETAILS, 


A State school system thus established and provision made for meeting taxation by 
the towns with assistance from the State, nothing remained but to get the machinery 
of the system into the best working order possible, and then to bring as many children 
as possible into the schools. 

In the former line, one important step was the securing of superintendence of the 
schools of towns and cities, first by the voluntary action of the school committees of 
Springfield and other places from 1841 to 1854, and in the latter year by a legislative 
enactment allowing cities and towns to annually require the school committee to ap- 
point a superintendent of public schools, to have the care and supervision of ihem, under 
direction of the committee. Since 1874 the committee may do this without city or town 
action. Another step was a succession of efforts from 1859 to 1873 to get rid of the 
district system in favor of the town system of public schools. A third was the author- 
ization of a more liberal range of teaching: April 24, 1850, of physiclogy and hygiene; 
February 2, 1862, of agriculture also, where it should be deemed expedient; in 1865, of 
voca] music and drawing too, at the discretion of the school committee; and May 18, 
1870, drawing, without such discretion, in any city or town having more than 10,000 
inhabitants. A fourth was a law passed May 2, 1850, to furnish dictionaries for refer- 
ence to each district and public school, above the primaries, that should provide asuit- 
able desk or case for the reception of the same, with another law, March 24, 1873, ailow- 
ing towns to loan text books for school use to any pupils in the public schools. 

in the latter line, of bringing as many children as might be into the schools, came 
several enactments: in 1850, a truant law, which authorized the towns to make need- 
ful by laws concerning habitual truants and to appoint truant officers to see to the 
execution of the same, a power now delegated to the schcol committee; in 1846, a 
compulsory law, amended May 18, 1852, to require parents and guardians to send chil- 
dren of 8 to 14 years of age to school within their town or city for at least 12 weeks 
each year, 6 of these weeks to be consecutive; again amended May 12, 1073, to extend 
the time to 20 weeks; and once again, May 11, 1874, to make the 20 weeks two terms of 
10 consecutive weeks each; in 1857, May 18, a law to authorize the establishment, in 
towns and cities, of evening schools for persons over 15 years of age, the school com- 
mittee to control and superintend the studies ; and in 1872, March 9, a further authori- 
zation of the establishment of industrial schools, attendance on these, however, not 
to take the place of the attendance on the public schools required by law. 

In the way of special instruction, the education of the deaf and dumb had been pro- 
vided for as early as 1819; that of the blind was looked after in 1829; that of adults 


* Teachers’ institutes, to further aid in training for school work, were conducted by Mr. Mann in 
1845, at the expense of Hon. Edmund Dwight; tne legislature in the following year appropriated 
$2,000 from the school fund to continue the werk. Voluntary meetivgs of teachers for mutual improve- 
Iment are now Common. : 

7 Changed in 1865 to $3 for each person between 5 and 15. 
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whose early training had not been attended to was committed to the care of towns 
and cities in 1847; that of juvenile delinquents to the same in the same year; and 
that of neglected children to their care, in 1866. The feeble-minded had a school 
established for their benefit in Boston in 1874. 

A full system for the instruction of every minor in the State, ard even for some who 
are not minors, has thus been rounded out, and, although still needing some slight 
improvements, stands as a noble monument of the wisdom of the people and of the 
men who have framed their laws. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE SYSTEM. 


The main authority in almost all school matters has rested, from the beginning, with 
the people of the towns, and bas been exercised by them through their school commit- 
tees. Since 1837 the State board of education has had general oversight of the school 
system of the State, though with very little power of direction or control. It may 
hold property in trust for the Commonwealth for the benefit of schools, may prescribe 
the forms of registers and of school returns, and may elect its secretary. Beyond this 
it has no authority, except to make suggestions as to improvements to be sought, 
embodying these usually in its annual report to the legislature. Its secretary is the 
chief executive school officer. His duties are to inake an abstract of the annual school 
returns, to inform himself as to the condition of the schools and the means of improv- 
ing that condition, to suggest such improvements as are especially to be attempted, 
and to keep himself in communication with the people of the Commonweaith, with a 
view to the arousing and guiding public sentiment in relation to the practical inter- 
ests of education. The first secretary, as before stated, was Hon. Horace Mann, from 
1837 to 1848. His successors have been Dr. Barnas Sears, from 1848 to 1355; Hon. Geo. 
S. Boutwell, from 1855 to 1861; and Hon. Joseph White from that time tiil the close 
of 1876. 

State agents, ‘to visit the several towns and cities, for the purpose of inquiring 
anto the condition of the schools, conferring with the teachers and commiitees, and leci- 
aring on subjects connected with education,” have formed since 1850 a special feature 
of the school administration, performing much of the field duty of the secretary and 
aiding greatly in the oversight and improvement of the schools. Such menas Eix-Gev. 
N. P. Banks, Prof. 8. 8. Greene, Hon. B. G. Northrop, and Abner B. Phipps have served 
among these agents and have honored the position which they held. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


Tbe folowing account of the schools and the organization of the schocl system of 
the State is taken from a statement prepared in 1876 for the Centennial Exhibition. 


GENERAL STATISTICS. 


Area of the State, 7,800 square miles; population, 1,651,912; valuation of property, 
$1,840,732,706; number of cities, 19; of towns, 322; number of common schools, 5,350; 
of teachers, 8,269; of pupils, 289,950, and including those in public high schools, 305,776. 
The average length of public schools for the year was 8 months and 17 days. Number 
of evening schools, 114; of teachers, 364; of pupils, 9,337. Total expenditures for pub- 
tic schools, $6,201,614; for erecting and repairing school buildings, $1,533,143; for each 
child of school age, $21.* School fund, $2,065,235; income, $167,655; moiety to cities and 
towns, $83,827. Total value of school buildings in 1838, $550,000 ; in 1876, $20,856,077. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The State board of education, established in 1837, consists of the governor, lieuten- 
ant governor, and 8 persons appointed by the governor for a term of 8 years, 1 re- 
tiring each year, in the order of appointment. It holds in trust any grant or devise of 
lands and any donation or bequest of personal property made to it for educational 
purposes; prescribes the form of school registers and of blanks for school returns; has 
charge of the State normal schools; appoints a secretary, agents, the art director, and 
the visitors and teachers of the normal schools, and makes an annual report to the 
legislature of its doings, with observations and suggestions, together with an abstract 
of the school returns. The incidental expenses of the board and official expenses of 
members are paid out of the income of the school fund. 


SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The secretary is appointed by the board. His salary and travelling and office expenses 
are paid out of the income of the school fund. He receives, arranges, and makes ab- 
stracts of school reports and returns; collects information respecting the condition of 
educational interests, and diffuses it to promote those interests. He suggests improve- 
ments to the board, visits different parts of the State to awaken public interest in 


* The secretary of the State board of education reports this item $22. 
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educational matters, and attends educational meetings. He conducts, by himself or 
agents, teachers’ institutes, sends blanks, registers, and reports of board to towns and 
cities, and is a visitor of each of the State normal schools. 


AGENTS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The board is authorized by statute to appoint one or more agents. There were 5 
of these agents in 1876. They are assigned to different sections of the State, where 
they visit towns and cities, observe schools, confer with teachers and committees, 
give advice and instruction in principles and methods of education by lectures and 
teaching exercises, and hold institutes. 


STATE DIRECTOR OF ART EDUCATION. 


This officer is appointed by the board of education as one of its agents. He is at 
the head of the State Normal Art School, superintends the instruction in drawing 
and examines the classes in the Siate Normal School and in the free industrial Graw- 
ing schools of the cities and towns, and visits the cities and towns to confer with 
teachers and committees. 


CITY AND TOWN SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


These are elected by the people for three years, one-third retiring annually, and 
have entire charge and superintendence of all public schools in towns. They report 
annually in print to the town, and make annual returns to the secretary of the State 
beard of education, and receive a per diem allowance for services, the minimum of 
which is fixed by statute. Women are eligible. 


CITY AND TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


School committees of cities or towns may appoint superintendents, if it be so ordered 
by annual vote. The compensation is fixed by the committee, and the superintendent 
works wholly under their direction and control, and reports to them. In cases where 
superintendents are appointed, school committees receive no compensation. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Common schools are required in every town, and must be kept for 6 months in 
number sufficient for all children. They must instruct in orthography, reading, 
writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic, the history of the United States, 
drawing, and good behavior; and may instruct in algebra, vocal music, physiology 
and hygiene, agriculture, and sewing. They are graded in the cities and villages and 
ungraded in the rural districts. 

ATTENDANCE. 


Attendance upon the common schools is compulsory for children between 8 and 14 
years of age,to the extent of 20 weeks in two terms, each of 10 consecutive weeks. 
Towns and cities are required to make by laws concerning habitual truants and to 
designate a place of confinement and instruction for them. School committees are 
required to appoint and fix the compensation of two or more truant officers. Towns 
and cities are authorized to provide for neglected children under 16 years of age. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Evening schools were first kept in 1836 and were organized by Jaw in 1857. They 


may be kept in any town for persons over 12 years of age, but do not take the place of 
other schools. They are under the control of the school committee. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


These are required in cities and towns having 10,000 inhabitants, are free to all, and 
are under the control of the school committee. They are usually held in the evening. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Statistics for 1876 have been received from 9 Kindergiirten, 5 of them located in 
Boston, the others in Cambridge, Florence, and Yarmouthport. There were 172 
children attending and, besides the conductors, 7 assistant teachers. In 3 of these 
schools the age of admission was from 3 to 6 years; in 3 others, from 3 to 7, and 
in the remaining 3 from 3 to 5, 3 to7, and 34 to 7. There is another school at Boston 
and one at Newton Centre from which no information has been received this year. 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


BOSTON. 


Oficers.— A board of education of 24 members, with a city superintendent of schools 
and 6 supervisors. 

Statistics.— Population of the city in 1875, 341,919. Number of persons between 5 and 
15, May 1, 1876, 58,636. Number of different pupils enrolled: boys, 29,554; girls, 25,583 ; 
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total, 55,417. Average number of pupils belonging to day schools, 46,098. Ratio of 
enrolment to school population, 94; ratio of average number belonging to the school 
population, 78. Average daily attendance of pupils in day schools, 42,797; average per 
cent. of attendance, 92.8. Average number belonging to evening schools, 2.913 ; average 
attendance at same, 1,598. Aggregate number belonging to day and evening schools, 
49,423. Number of teachers in day schools: men, 150; women, 998; total, 1,148; in even- 
ing schools: men, 36; women, 106; total, 142; in evening drawing schools, 16, (all men ;) 
total, 1,306, of whom 50 are special teachers. Number of day schools, 486; evening 
schools, 17; drawing schools, 6; total, 509. Cost of education per scholar, based on 
average number belonging to the day schools, $36.15. Total expenditures for school 
purposes, $2,015,380.84. 

Etemarks.—The system comprises four grades of day schools, the primary, grammar, 
high, and normal. Pupils are admitted to the primary schools at 5 years of age, and 
the course is designed for 3 years, with 6 half yearly steps. For pupils who are above 
the proper age of primary pupils, and yet are not qualified for the grammar grade, 
there are schools called intermediate, their twofold object being to relieve the primary 
classes from pupils of an unsuitable age and to shorten the preparation of these back- 
ward pupils for the grammar schools. The course in the grammar schools comprises 6 
steps, each requiring about 1 year. 

The high schools are of different types, mixed and unmixed, classical and scientific. 
The Latin school receives pupils at 9 years of age, with qualifications about equivalent 
to the requirements of the first year’s grammar school course, its full course comprising 
S years. The7 other high schools are to have a uniform course of 3 years. For the 
graduates, a post graduate course of 1 year is provided, for the girls, in the Girls’ 
High School, and for the boys, in the English High School. The number of pupils be- 
longing to these 8 schools during 1875-76 was 2,173; average daily attendance, 2,062. 

The normal school is now distinctly graded above the high schools, and the qualifi- 
cation for admission is the completion of the high school course or its equivalent. The 
course of study is entirely professional and lasts only one year. The number of pupils 
who belonged to this school in 1875-76 was 69, of whom 61 received diplomas of grad- 
uation at the close of the year. 

Besides the foregoing grades, the system comprises an evening high school and 
evening elementary schools, schools for licensed minors, (newsboys and bootblacks,) a 
school for deaf mutes, a Kindergarten, and evening industrial drawing schools. The 
evening high school, during the six months in which it was in operation, from October, 
1875, to March, 1376, had a total enrolment of 1,999 pupils and an average attendance 
of 321, of whom 214 were young men and 107 women. During the same period there 
were in the 16 elementary evening schools an average of 2,038 pupils belongiug and of 
1,277 in daily attendance. In the 6 evening drawing schools, 412 pupils were taught 
by 16 teachers, the total expense, including instruction, materials, and incidentals, be- 
ing $13,154.80. These schools are well organized and they are imparting excellent in- 
struction in the different branches of industrial drawing. 

The deaf mute school is well managed and well taught on the articulation plan as 
improved by the application of Professor Beli’s system of “visible speech.” During 
the year 65 pupils on the average were taught in this school by 8 teachers. 

The 2 schools for newsboys and bootblacks have done much to imp:ove their pupils. 
The morning and afternoon sessions are each 2 hoursin length. The newsboys attend 
one and the bootblacks the other. Average number belonging, 67. 

The only Kindergarten belonging to the system is taught by one teacher, and has 
an average of 25 pupils from 3 to 7 years of age. Ever since its establishment in 1870 
it has been constantly improving, and is now believed to be a model institution. The 
superintendent thinks more of them ought to be established and that the expense 
atrending them might be lessened by increasing the number of pupils to a teacher.— 
(Report tor 1875—76 of the city superintendent of schools, John D. Philbrick.) 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Officers.— A schcol committee of 15 members, of which the mayor of the city is chair- 
man ex officio, and a city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics.— Population of the city, 47,838; number of children between 5 and 15 
years of age, 8,128. Number enrolled in day schools during the year, 9,411; average 
number belonging during the year, 7,167; average daily attendance, 6,527; average 
per cent. of attendance, 91. Average attendance in evening schools, 366; in evening 
drawing schools, 104. Number of pupils in private schools, 858. Number of teachers 
in public day schools, 184; in evening schools, including 2 in drawing schools, 51. 
Number of schools, day and evening, 36. Expenditures for all school purposes, 
$262,935.15. 

Remarks.—The public schools are graded as primary, grammar, and high. The 
primary grade is divided into 3 classes, embracing as many years; the grammar into 
6; and the high into 4 for the complete Erglish course, into 3 for the shorter English 
course, and into 5 for the classical course. There is a training school for practical 
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instruction in methods of teaching, open to graduates of the high school and to others 
having equal qualifications. There are also 6 evening schools and 2 evening drawing 
schools, which are doing valuable work. Drawing, as a branch of instruction, has 
been steadily growing into favor, as its object and utility have been better understood. 
Vocal music is taught acceptably by teachers of the public schools, under the superin- 
tendence of a special teacher.—(Report for 1875-76 of school committee and city 
school superintendent, Fraucis Cogswell.) 


FITCHBURG. 


Officers.— A board of education of 18 members, 3 from each ward, of whom one-third 
go out each year, with the president of the common council as ex officio member and 
the mayor of the city as ex ofticio chairman, and a superintendent of schools, who is 
also secretary of the board. 

Statistics — Number of pupils between 5 and 15 years of age in the city, 2,208; num- 
ber of that age registered in the schools, 1,878; whole number of pupils registered, 
2,319; average number belonging to the schools, 1,985; average daily attendance, 
1,783. Number of schools in operation, 40. Number of teachers employed, 50. 

' Remarks.—The schools are graded as primary, secondary, intermediate, grammar, 
and high. There are also7 ungraded schools. Two evening schools were kept, one 
11, the other 8 weeks, having an aggregate attendance of 140 pupils. The evening 
drawing school is becoming more successful and popular year by year.—(Report of 
school committee, 1875-76, Joseph G. Edgerly, superintendent. ) 


LOWELL. 


Officers.—A school committees of 12 members, 2 for each ward, of whom the mayor 
and the president of the common council are members ex officiis. The officers of the 
committee are a chairman, vice chainnan, and secretary, who is also city superintend- 
ent of public schools. 

Statistics.— Number of children between 5 and 15 years of age, 7,400. Average num- 
ber of pupils belonging to the schools, 5,732; increase for the year, 199. Average 
number of pupils to each teacher, 42.4; average attendance, 5,224; average per cent. 
of attendance, 91.1. Number of public schools, 71; number of teachers ewployed in 
them, 135. Expenditures for school purposes, $122,858. 44. 

Kemarks.—The public schools consist of 1 high, 8 grammar, 3 intermediate, and 59 

primary, with 5 evening schools. The percentage of attendance is a fraction greater 
than that of last year, owing, probably, to continued dull times; fewer children being 
able to work in the mills. The school-houses, without exception, are in good repair. 
The committee on music reports that this branch has been taught more successfully 
during the past year than at any previous time. Five evening schools have been sus- 
tained, in which there was an enrolment of 1,147 men and 591 women; total, 1,738; 
total average attendance, 587. An evening high school bas also been opened and 
promises good results. There was at the day high school an average attendance of 
289 pupils during the year; total enrolment, 299. In this school two courses of study 
are provided, classical and English, cecupying 4 and 3 years, respectively; the 
ee includes both Greek and Latin as required studies and French as an optional 
study. 
' The reform school, which is reported in excellent condition, has been for the last 
15 years under the control of Mr. W. A. Lang, a gentleman of great tact and 
patience, as well as experience. Owing to his excellent management, the school will 
compare favorably with any public school in the city, composed of the same class of 
pupils, in respect to deportment and advancement in study.—(Report of school com- 
mittee, 1875-76, Charles Morrill, superintendent of city schools.) 


LYNN. 


Officers. — A school committee of 17 members, 1, apparently, for each ward, and 12 
elected at large, 3 of the latter being women. The president and secretary are both 
members of the board. 

Statistics.— Number of persons, 5 to 15 years of age, 5,924. Number of pupils in day 
schools between 5 and 15 years of age, 4,594; total number of pupils in the day schools, 
4,941. Average number of pupils belonging to the day schools, 4,789; average daily 
attendance, 4,264; average number belonging to evening drawing school, 60. Num- 
ber of schools, 63 ; of teachers, 113. Expenditures for public school purposes, $110,481.32. 

Remarks.— Drawing is a prescribed study in the schools. There has been a general 
progress in it, and some marked exhibitions of talent. In the evening mechanical 
drawing school the interest is increasing. Music is one of the regular exercises in the 
schools, and the proficiency attained in it in some of the schools is very remarkable. 
One of the great scourges of the schools is truancy. The best efforts of the truant 
officers have been crippled by the want of an institution where truants can be con- 
fined as such, agreeably to the provisions of statutes recently passed. 
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The schools ara graded as primary, grammar, and high, the latter having an average 
attendance of 157 pupils, of whom 44 graduated in 1876—25 girls and 19 boys.—(Re- 
port of school committee, 1875~76, William P. Sargent, secretary.) 


NEW BEDFORD. 


Officers.— A school committee of 18 members and a city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics, (for 1875.)— Number of children of school age,4 002; number attending 
public schools, 3,599; average per cent. of attendance, 93; number of schools, 23 ; num- 
ber of school buildings, 25; of school rooms, 91; of teachers, 100. 

Remarks.—There is comparatively little unnecessary irregularity of attendance and 
instances of truancy are few. The percentage of attendance, too, is regarded as very 
good; especially when allowance is made for the fact that there are several large mill 
corporations in the town, that it is a seaport, that numbers of children attend private 
schools, and that the remainder can be accounted for to within a few individuals as 
either at school elsewhere, in employment, or else positively incapacitated for attend- 
ance at school. Music and drawing have been pursued with satisfactory results. Two 
evening schools have been in operation with an enrolment of 260 and an average 
attendance of 108 pupils. 

A new high school building has been recently erected, an edifice carefully and 
intelligently planned, magnificent in its proportions, and furnished with the most 
approved facilities for instruction. The enrolment in the high school was 227; average 
attendance, 213. 

The training school for teachers had an enrolment of 17, all girls.—(Report of school 
committee and Superintendent H. F. Harrington, for 1875.) 


NEWBURYPORT. 


Officers.— A school committee of 9 members, with a chairman, secretary, and agent. 

Statisiics— Number of children in the city between 5 and 15 years of age, 2.505. 
Number of pupils registered during the year in public schools, 2,415; average attend- 
axce, 16,65. Expenditures for school purposes, $29,126.83. 

Remarks.—The system embraces primary, grammar, and high schools, there being 
2 of the latter, 1 for each sex. These had an attendance during the year of 221 
different pupils and an average attendance of 151. There are also 2 evening schools, 1 
for each sex, which have done a good work. The evening drawing school was well 
attended, but the plan of supporting instruction in this art seems not to be received 
with such favor in this city as elsewhere inthe State. It languishes in the day schools 
and is not generally encouraged by the public.—(Report of school committee, 1875-’76.) 


SALEM. 


Officers.— A school committee of 18 members from 6 wards, with the president of the 
common council as member ex officio and the mayor as chairman ex officio, a superin- 
tendent of schools, and a secretary of the board. 

Statistics — Number of children of school age (5 to 15 years) in the city, 4,430 ; number 
attending public schools, 3,442, of whom 341 are over 15 years of age. Number attend- 
ing private or denominational schools, 725. Whole number of pupils in all day schools, 
public and other, 4,167. Average cost per capita of pupils enrolled in public schools, 
$18.29; average cost of tuition per pupil in private schools, (in 1874~75,) $27.11. Num- 
ber of teachers employed in public schools, 87, of whom 45 are graduates of normal 
schools. Amount of salaries paid to teachers, $63,424.23; other expenses, $37,752.12. 

Remarks.— The organization of the schools embraces primary, grammar, high, train- 
ing, and evening schools. Their condition, as a body, is prosperous and improving, 
though not fully answering to the desire of the teachers and the superintendent. The 
primary schools, as a whole, seem to be in better condition than the grammar schools. 
Many of the latter, as well as some of the lower primary classes, are too full for the 
best teaching. The ungraded half time school in the vicinity of the Naumkeag Mills 
has, as usual, been doing excellent service. Careful attention is given to the teaching 
of drawing and of vocal music, with good results. Number of pupils enrolled in the high 
school, 251, of whom 25 boys and 5 girls are preparing for college.—(From report 
for 1875-76 of school committee and Augustus D. Small, city superintendent.) 


SPRINGFIELD. 


Officers.— A board of education of 9 members and a city superintendent of schools. 

Siatistics.— Number of children 5to 15 years of age, 5,403; number of pupils enrolled in 
the day schools, 5,890; average number of pupils belonging, 4,481; average daily 
attendance, 4,183. Number of pupils in evening schools, 377; in drawing school, 122. 
Total number of pupils, 6,889. Current expenditures for public schools, $106,949. 

Renarks.—The general condition of the schools is good; the work of the various 
classes has been faithfully performed, and the attendance has slightly increased during 
the vear. The high school has an increased enrolment, reaching now 345. This school 
has, within 3 years, increased in numbers 73 per cent. and in the average number belong- 
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ing 87 per cent., while the increase in the expense of sustaining it (one additional 
teacher only) has been bnt 9 per cent. In the drawing schocls the nuniber is not quite 
so large as last year, but in the evening schools the eurolment is sonvewhat greater and 
the attendance is more regular than formerly. These schools are all doing a very satis- 
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factory work.—(Report for 1875-76 of A. P. Stone, city superintendent of schools.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


There are now 5 of these schools besides the State Normal Art School. They are for 
the instruction and training only of persons intending to teach. One at Framingham, 
opened in 1839, is for women only; that at Westfield, opened in 1839, is for both sexes ; 
Bridgewater school, cpened in 1840, is also for both sexes; the Salem school, opened 
in 1854, is for women only; the school at Worcester, opened in 1874, is for both sexes. 
There is a regular course of 2 years, in 4 terms of 20 weeks each, and an advanced course 
of the same length or a single course of 4 years. Instruction is given in the regular 
course in all English branches taught in the public schools, and in Greek, Latin, 
French, German, and higher mathematics in the advanced course. All these subjects 
are studied with reference to teaching them, and special instruction is given in the 
principles and methods of school organization, government, and teaching. The normal 
schools are under the general control of the board of education, and each one is under 
the iramediate supervision of a board of 3 visitors, consisting of 2 members of the 
board of education, with the secretary of the board. At Bridgewater, Westfield, and 
Framingham, boarding halls are connected with the schools, where students live at cost. 
The schcols are supported wholly by the State and tuition is free. The Normal Art 
School, established in 1873, is to furnish trained instructors in industrial art to the 
towns and cities. It is under the control of the beard of education, is supported by 
the State, and is open to both sexes. : 

The aggregate attendance upon the 5 normal schools in 1876 was 942, all but 76 
being women. The number of graduates during the year in all, except the school at 
Worcester, is 203. This school has graduated 12 students since its beginning in 1874. 
Although open to both sexes,its privileges seem to be used almost exclusively by 
women, and it is stated that a change may, therefore, be made in the plan of the insti- 
tution, reserving it exclusively for them. The experiment of securing practice in teach- 
ing, by distributing the pupils in their senior year as assistants or apprentices in the 
public schools, has been diligently followed here, and is believed to be of substantial 
value. 

The Massachusetts Normal] Art School, in this the fourth year of its existence, now 
has the 4 classes into which its work is divided in successful operation. The curricu- 
lum of study is designed to occupy 4 years, though many students who can give only 
a part of their time to study are unable to complete it in that period; such are teach- 
ers of drawing in public schools or classes. A large majority of the special teachers of 
drawing employed in the public schools of the State either have been or are now stu- 
dents in this school, and all teachers of drawing in the State normal schools have been 
trained here. The attendance in 1876 was 442: 271 women and 171 men. One-half 
of these were residents of Boston and the remainder, except 10, came from the State 
eae of that city.—(Centennial Statement, and report of board of education for 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Teachers’ institutes are authorized by statute. They are held in various parts of the 
State by the secretary and agents of the board of education, and are supported by the 
income of the school fund. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


For teachers already in the schools, no agency has been more valuable than that af- 
forded by this ably edited and useful journal, conveying to them every week informa- 
tion as to methods of instruction, suggestions as to the discipline to be maintained, and 
oeeeaous of almost every important topic connected with school management and 
school work. . 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


These schools, established in 1634, are allowed in every town and required in towns 
of 500 families or householders; they are for the benefit of all the inhabitants and 
must be kept 36 weeks. Besides the branches taught in common schools, instruction 
is given in general history, book keeping, geometry, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
botany, civil government of Massachusetts and the United States, and Latin. A higher 
grade is required in towns of 4,000 inhabitants. Besides branches previously mentioned, 
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schools of this grade furnish instruction in Greek, French, astronomy, geology, rhetoric, 
logic, intellectual and moral science, and political economy. 

High schools were taught, during 1875~’76, in 148 cities and towns required by law to 
Maintain them and in 42 that were not thus required, more than one high school, too, 
being taught in many of these towns, thus making a total of 211 in 190 cities and towns. 
The entire population of such cities and towns was 1,481,264, while that of the re- 
maining cities and towns not providing high scboo] instruction was only 170,388. From 
these figures it appears that facilities for public high school education are provided 
in cities and towns embracing more than seven-eighths of the entire population of the 
State. The total attendance upon these schools was 15,826. Number of teachers, 582.— 
(Centennial Statement, and High Schools of Massachusetts, by Abner J. Phipps, agent 
of the board.) } 

PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 5 schools for boys, 16 for girls, and 27 for both sexes, outside of the public school 
system, there have been reported to this Bureau 2,839 pupils under 222 teachers. Of 
these 649 are in classical studies, 713 in modern languages, 166 preparing for a classical 
course in college and 22 for a scientific course. Drawing is taught in 15 of these 
schools, vocal music in 25, and instrumental in 26. Chemical laboratories are reported 
by 27, philosophical apparatus by 26, and libraries numbering from 40 to 5,170 volumes 
by 34. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS. 

Two preparatory departments of colleges and 22 independent schools of this class 
report, under the instruction of 157 teachers, 1,761 pupils, of whom 1,552 were in clas- 
sical and 209 in scientific departments. Ten of these schools report the possession of 
chemical laboratories and of gymnasiums, 13 of philosophical apparatus, and 15 of libra- 
ries. In these the number of volumes ranges from 200 to 3,000 and aggregates 20,750. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Five of these, 4 in Boston, 1 in Pittsfield, report for 1876 a total of 22 teachers and 
1,174 pupils, of whom 11 were studying French, the remainder being unclassified as to 
their studies. All the 5 teach common English branches and correspondence, with _ 
book Keeping; 4 teach penmanship and banking; 3, commercial law; 2, life insurance ; 
and 1, surveying.—(Returns to Bureau of Education.) 


BROMFIELD ACADEMY. 


By provision of the will of Mrs. Margaret Bromfield, of Harvard, recently deceased, 
Bromfield Academy, a school for boys and girls, has been endowed. Itis to be erected 
on the site of the old Bromfield mansion. The endowment is a residuary one, and its 
amount is variously estimated at from $75,000 to $100,000. A condition of the gift made 
is that such pupils as, in the judgment of the selectmen of the town, are too poor to 
pay tuition shall be admitted free ; another stipulation is that boys shall not be admitted 
in numbers to exceed more than one-third of all the pupils, and never to the exclusion 
of gizls.—(J. S. Eaton, M. D., May 12, 1877.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Amherst College, Amherst, (Congregational,) offers 3 courses of instruction, clas- 
sical, scientific, and partial. The scientific course lasts only 3 years and is the same as 
the classical, except that it omits Greek entirely and Latin after the first term of fresh- 
man year, taking instead optional studies in science and modern languages. The partial 
course is for the benefit of persons who are unable to pursue the full one for the degree 
of B. A. Provision is made for graduate study when desired. Exercise in the gymna- 
sium is required at an appointed hour each day. The college has a fund of $75,000, 
the income of which is appropriated to aid young men who are preparing for the min- 
istry and need assistance.—(College catalogue, 1876—77.) 


BOSTON COLLEGE. 


Boston College, Boston, (Roman Catholic,) opened in 1864, is conducted by the Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus, is for day scholars only, and in its seven years’ course, includes 
prepazatory, classical, and scientific studies.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


The Boston University, located in Boston and organized in 1878, is under the influence 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The departments are colleges of liberal arts, of 
music, and of agriculture, and schools of theology, law, medicine, and oratory. The 
attendance in all departments has increased during the year from 478 to 627, of whom 
144 were young women. The increase in the number of young women over that of 
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last year was 42, a fraction over 41 per cent.; the increase in the number of young men 
was 107, a fraction over 28 per cent., showing that the tendency is toward a more 
nearly equal represeatation of the sexes in the university. 

During the year reviewed by the report of 1875~76 but 3 classes, the junior, 
sophomore, avd freshman, were in atiendance in the college of liberal arts. The ad- 
mission of a fourth at the close of the year gave the institution, for the fi:st tims, its 
fnll complement of classes. Already, however, its numbers have nearly reached the 
limit of the accommodations afforded by the present college building. Acscordivg to 
all appearances several years must pass before a new and larger one can be ereczed ; 
meantim> there is every probability that the numbers seeking admission will steadily 
aud rapidly increase. It istherefore recommended by the president that the standard of 
requisives for admission be raised bighor than that now maintained in any American 
colleges, so that only small classes of choice scholars w:ll present themselvcs from year 
to year. 

The school of all sciences, being a department for elective post graduate study only, 
presents no prescribed cources, but when fully organized it will embrace all branches 
ot knowledge adapted to the ends of a universal post graduate school. 

The school of oratory is designed io furnish every possible facility for training in 
reading and speaking, to qualify students to become professors of elocut'on and oratory 
in colleges and superintendents of this department ia public schools. The full course 
of study occupies two years and includes voice culture, articulation, orthoépy, express- 
ive reading, declamation, gesture, oratorical action, aud the dramatic art. Lectures 
are given on diseases and hygiene of the voice, laryngoscopy, acoustics, and «esthetics; 
also, practical instruction in Bell’s system of visible speech for those who inierd 10 be- 
come articulation teachers of deaf mutes. 

The college of music is intended for students of the average proficiency of graduates 
of the best American conservatories of music, and is the o. ly institut-on of its grade 
and kiud in America.—(University Year-Book and catalogue for 1875~76.) 


COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS. 


This college, located at Boston, was founded in the year 1843 by Rt. Rev. Bene- 
dict Josep Fenwick, bishop of Boston, and was by him given to the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus. In 1865 it was incorporated and empowered to confer collegiate 
degrees. The course of studies embraces in its whole extent a period of 7 years, of which 
3 are given to the preparatory and junior classes and the remainder to the senior. 
The last of these years is devoted exclusively to the study of rational philosophy and 
natural sciences.—(Catalogue, 1875-’76.) 


HARVARD COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The number of students in coilege has trebled during the last 30 years, while that of 
the whole university has rather more than doubled in this time; the divinity school 
has been stationary; the law and medical schools have fluctuated in the number of 
stidents, and the scientific school has fallen off. The increase in the number of teachers 
has more than kept pace with the increase in the number of students; this increase, 
moreover, has been largely in the two highest grades, namely, in professorships and 
assistant professorships. 

The amount of mouey annually dispensed by the university to young men of merit 
who need aid in getting their education bas of late years been rapidly increasing, and 
reached in 1875-’76 the sum of $42,903.23. 

During the 30 vears intervening between 1836 and 1866 very slight changes were 
ma‘ie in the requisites for admission, the only additions being an insignificant requisite 
in the rudiments of geometry and a small one in the outlines of Greek and Roman 
history. During the last ten years, however, very important changes and additions 
have been made. The examinations in Latin and Greek have been greatly improved 
in subject matter and in method; the mathematical requisites have been sensibly 
mereased ; English composition, with either French or German, has been added to the 
requisites, and natural science has got a foothold in the scheme. Furthermore, the 
few persons by whom mathematics are, for any reason, preferred to the classics, are 
permitted to offer certain advanced mathematics instead of portions of the Latin and 
Greek authors. The division of the admission examination between two years, which 
has been permitted since 1874, seems to be decidedly advantageous, on tbe whole, to 
the candidates, the schools, and the college. In the spring of 1876 the college faculty 
determined to hold the adinission examinations of June in Cincinnati as well as in 
Cambridge, using the same papers in both places. The object was twofold: first, to 
give candidates from western schools the advantage of the division of the examination 
between two years and, secondly, to save for the candidates from the West the serious 
cost of the journey to and from Cambridge. 

Since many of the elective courses of study in the college may be profitably pur- 
sued by persons of adult age, who have not received the common preliminary train- 
dng in Latin, Greek, and mathematics which is required of all the candidates for the 
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degree of bachelor of arts, these courses were opened in the spring of 1876 to persons 
not less than 21 years of age who shall satisfy the faculty of their fitness to pursue 
the particular courses which they elect, although they have not passed the usual ex- 
amination for admission. This class of students will be known as unmatriculated 
students; although the instruction of the college is open to them, they cannot be can- 
didates for the bachelor’s degree. 

The most important eveut of the year 1875-76, as regards the university’s property 
and constitution, was the transfer to the president and fellows of the land, building, 
collections, and funds held by the trustees of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 
Henceforth the great museum—a monument to the memory of Louis Agassiz, its 
founder— is identified, in its pecuniary interests, its government, and its scientific rep- 
utation, with the university of which it is a constituent part. The surrender of this 
property extinguishes another of the four distinct boards of trust which grew up about 
the university between 1857 and 1869. But two of these separate boards now remain, 
namely, the board of trustees of the Thayer scholarships and the board of trustees of 
the Peabody Museum. 

TUFTS COLLEGE. 


This college, located at College Hill and organized in 1856, is under the control of 
the Universalist denonination. Its courses of instruction are classical, philosophical, 
engineering, and theological. The engineering course extends through 5 years; 
the philosophical, like the classical, occupies 4. The philosophical includes all the 
studies of the classical conrse except Greck, requires additional French and German, 
and offers an opportunity of pursuing certain elective studies to a greater extent. 
There are 27 scholarships in the gift of the college, 15 of $60 and 12 of $100 each.— 
(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE, WILLIAMSTOWN. 


This college, organized in 1793, is under the influence of the Congregational Church 
and is exclusively for yonng men. Each department is provided tully wi h those 
accessories which aid in niaking knowledge complete, vivid, and practical. In chem- 
istry and astronomy there are abundant means of illustration; there is a large and 
growing cabinet of natural history, and there are extensive geological, botanical, and 
zoological collections. The college has command of about $6,000 annually, the income 
of funds given to aid students who need it. It is determined by the trustees that no 
young man of merit shall be obliged to intermit his studies here on account of inabil- 
ity to pay his college fees.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Ten colleges for women report their statistics for 1876, as follows: Number of pro- 
fessors and instructors, 164, including 4 belorging to preparatory departments. Nuin- 
ber of students, 1,309, of whom 361 are in preparatory departments, 517 in regular 
collegiate and 119 in partial courses. The number of years in course ranges from 
4to7. Aggregate number of volumes in libraries, 36,223. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, (unsectarian,) affords to young women opportunities for 
a higher education equivalent to those usually provided for young mer. The course 
includes the Latin, Greek, French, and German languages; also, music, (vocal and 
instrumental,) drawing, and painting. <A large and convenient art gallery has been 
provided, and courses of lectures on art are given. A special feature of the school is 
a domestic department. All students are expected to engage for an hour each day in 
some of the hghter domestic work of the family. The price for board and tuition is 
$250 each year.—(College circular for 1876.) 

Smith College, Northampton, (unsectarian,) with requirements for admission and 
course of instruction equivalent to those of the best colleges for men, offers its advan- 
tages to rich and poor alike at a sum far below actual cost. The price of tuition, $100 
a year, is remitted to those unable to pay; that of board, $250 a year, in cottages be- 
longing to the institution, is reduced for the poorer students. It is the aim of the’ 
trustees so to use the funds of the institution that a truly collegiate education may be 
attained by every woman who is worthy of it.—(Statement, January 5, 1876.) 
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Statistics of a university and colleges, 1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 


The Massachusetts Agricultural College is beautifully located at Amherst, in the fertils 
valley of the Connecticut. It is provided with new and excellent buildings and a farm 
of nearly 400 acres. By an arrangement made with the Boston University, students on 
entering are allowed to matriculate in both institutions, and, on completing their course 
to the satisfaction of the authorities of both, may receive diplomas from either the col- 
lege or the university or both. 

The course of study embraces agriculture, botany, horticulture, chemistry, geology, 
veterinary science, zoology, mathematics, physics, civil engineering, military science 
and tactics, the English, French, and German languages, and mental and moral 
science. The instruction in the languages is intended to qualify graduates to write 
and speak English with correctness and effect and to translate German and French 
with tacility. The scientific instruction is as thorough and practical as possible, and 
every science is taught with constant reference to its application to agriculture and 
the wants of the farmer. The regular course includes every branch of ordinary farm- 
jog and gardening, and is both theoretical and practical. Each topic is thoroughly 
discussed in the lecture room, and again in the planthouse or field, where every stu- 
dent is obliged to labor. The amount of required work is limited to 6 hours each 
week. Additional work is paid for at the rate of 10 cents an hour, which is all 
the college can afford to pay. The amount earned in this way, however, is not suffi- 
cient to be of material assistance to students without other resources, and the cost of 
instruction here, itis stated, practically excludes a large proportion of the very class 
which the college was designed to instruct. It is recommended, therefore, by the 
trustees that a fund be set apart by the State for establishing scholarships, one for 
each State representative district, which would be something over 200 in all, and 
that these scholarships be awarded on a fair competitive examination. They would 
thus operate as a stimulus to exertion throughout all the public schools of the State, 
since they would become a reward for faithfulness and proficiency in study and secure 
a more direct connection of the college with the public school system.—(Reports of 
Boston University and of Massachusetts Agricultural College, 1876-77.) 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, provides a series of scientific and lit- 
erary studies and practical exercises, embracing pure and applied mathematics, the 
physical and natural sciences, with their applications, drawing, the English language, 
mental and moral science, French and German. These studies and exercises are so 
arranged as to offer a liberal and practical education in preparation for active pur- 
suits, as well as a thorough training for the various scientific professions. Ten regular 
courses, each extending through 4 years, have been established, as follows: Civil 
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and topographical engineering, mechanical engineering, geology and mining engineer- 
ing, building and architecture, chemistry, metallurgy, natural history, physics, science 
and literature, and philosophy. These courses are identical during the first year, but 
for the 3 remaining years the studies in each course are arranged with reference to 
the end in view. A series of shops having been provided for teaching the students in 
the department of mechanical engineering the use of tools in wood and iron work, a 
two years’ course in practical mechanism has also been established for those who wish 
to become master mechanics rather than engineers.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

The Worcester Free Institute follows, in general, the plan of the polytechnic schools of 
Europe, with such obvious modifications as are rendered necessary by new conditions, 
but it gives special prominence to the element of practice in technical training. For 
the acquisition of practical familiarity with different branches of applied science the 
same facilities are offered as in the best schools of technology elsewhere; in mechanics, 
shop practice is added to the course. The institute, opened in 1865, has now graduated 
6 classes, and the facility with which most of the young men have secured honorable 
and lucrative situations confirms the confidence of the trustees in the soundness of 
the general principles upon which the school is organized. The institution of the 
school is due to a conviction on the part of its founders that there is needed a system of 
training boys for the duties of an active life which shall be broader and brighter than 
the popular method of “learning a trade”? and more simple and direct than the so- 
called liberal education. It is the firm conviction of the managers of the institute and 
of all who have watched its operation that the connection of academic culture and the 
practical application of science is advantageous to both in a school where these objects 
are started together and carried on with harmony and equal prominence. 

The training of students preparing for mechanical engineers occupies 34 years; that 
of all others, 3 years, of 42 weeks each. There are, therefore, 4 classes: apprentice, 
junior, middle, and senior. The curriculum embraces mechanical and civil engineer- 
ing, drawing, physics, chemistry, and English, French, and German.—(Catalogue of insti- 
tute, 1876—"77.) 

In the Lawrence Scientific School, a department of Harvard, the course of instruction 
embraces the higher mathematics, mechanical and free hand drawing, surveying and 
engineering, physical geography and structural geology, physics, French, German, 
paleontology, anatomy and physiology, chemistry,and botany. Ten of the 37 students 
in the school graduated in 1875-’76, 4 receiving the degree of C. E., 3 that of S. B.; 
a graduated in chemistry and 1 in natural history.—(Report of Harvard College 

875-76.) 

Summer School of Botany and Zodlogy.—A summer school of botany and zodlogy was 
taught in the summer of 1875-76 by the Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, for the 
benefit of teachers and others. In both branches the work was practical, including 
demonstrations and dissections, with constant use of the microscope; the aim was to give 
the methods of teaching and of making original research. The success of the school 
was beyond expectation, and it is designed to make it a permanent feature of the 
academy.—(Report of A. 8. Packard, director of Academy of Sciences.) 


THEOLOGY. 


Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, (Congregational,) provides a regular course of 
study occupying 3 years, and a special course, which latter is open only to such students 
asare precluded from pursuing the regular course by age orsome peculiar disability. The 
studies of the several years are conducted to a large extent in parallel courses, special 
prominence being given each year to particular branches. No expense is incurred for 
instruction and none by undergraduates for rooms in the college buildings, and, to 
those whose pecuniary necessities require it, $100 a year are given from the funds of the 
Seminary.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

Boston University School of Theology (Methodist Episcopal) provides a course occupy- 
ing 3 years. Its degree implies, not only the successful completion of this course, but 
also the previous accomplishment of the four years’ course in liberal arts. Students 
other thau bachelors of arts are admitted, but not as candidates for the theological 
degree; even for admission they must show that they have mastered the studies cus- 
tomarily required for entrance upon the classical course in American colleges, and that 
by reason of age or other circumstances they cannot wisely attempt to qualify them- 
selves for admission to the first division.—(Annual report of university for 1875—76.) 

Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, (Protestant Episcopal,) has a course of 3 
years, embracing the study of Hebrew, Greek, ecclesiastical history and polity, syste- 
matic divinity, apologetics, homiletics, and pastoral care, The study of elocution and 
oratory also receives proper attention, and, as soon as feasible, these will be made the 
subject of a special professorship.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, (chiefly Unitarian,) comprises in its course of 
study the history of the Christian church, historical and other evidences of Christian- 
ity, anthropology, Christology, eschatology, history of ethical doctrine and Christian 
ethics, church polity, Hebrew language, literature and exegesis of the Old Testament, 
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science of thought, philesophy of religion, the ethnic religions, pastoral care, composi- 
tion and delivery of sermons, history of the text of the New Testament, principles of 
textual criticism, and exegesis of the Gospel of Matthew. 

The last academic year is marked in the history of the divinity school by an impor- 
tant change in one of its usages of long standing: the substitution for the annual visi- 
tation exercises of an oration by a member of the graduating class appointed to repre- 
sent the school in the public exercises of commencement. Besides the 17 undergraduate 
students enrolled in the school during 187576 there were 3 resident graduates.—(Uni- 
versity report, 1875~-’76.) 

Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, (Baptist,) is designed especially for the 
juetruction of college graduates and of any others whose attainments fit them to pur- 
sue with profit a full course of theological study. Applicants for admission to the 
regular course who are not graduates must be prepared for examination in the usual 
branches of an English education and in the Latin and Greek languages. The regular 
course occupies 3 years.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

Tufis College Dwinity School, College Hill, (Universalist,) provides a four years’ course 
of ins.ruction for the benefit of those who have not enjoyed a collegiate training. The 
full course is completed in 3 years by bachelors of arts. Tuition, room rent, and use 
of furniture are free, and students are also aided by a system of loans.—(Colege cata- 
logue, 1876-77.) 

LAW. 

The Law School of Harvard University reports for 1875-76 a year of grea’ prosperity. 
The number cf students was increased from 147 to 173. The amount cf instruction 
was largely increased by the accession of the Story professor, and the faculty was 
thus enabled to introduce an elective system, to some extent, for students of the sec- 
ond year. An admirable spirit of enthusiasm and industry pervaded the school. Large 
additions were made to the library, including 100 volumes of English reports, 42 of 
Connecticut, and 55 of New Hampshire. The chief event of the year, apart from the 
resignation of Professor Washburn and the appointment of Hon. Charles S. Bradley, 
of Providence, as h's successor in the Bussey professorship, was the determination of 
the faculty to lengthen the period of study for the degree of bachelor of laws to 3 years 
from oa after the beginning of the academic year 1877-"78.—(Report of president, 
1875~'76. 

The School of Law of Boston University includes in ita system of instruction regular 
oral text book exposition and recitation, {res and written lectures, reviews, examina- 
tions, exercises in drafting contracts, conveyances, pleadings, indictments, and other 
legal papere, the criticism of briefs and arguments in moot courts, courses of reading, 
&c. ‘The course of instruction was at the first organization of the school in 1872 fixed 
at 3 years, but up to the present time the third year has been made a post graduate 
one. The presicent of the university recommends that the original plan be now com- 
pleted by putting graduation in its proper place at the end of the third yeer. Tho 
school is thriving vigorously. Notwithstanding an increase in the tuition fee, there 
were 12 more siudenis matriculated in 187576 than in any preceding year. More 
than one-half of the entire number, moreover, were college graduates.—(Annual report 
of the university, 1875-’76, and Year Book, 1877.) 


MEDICINE. 


The Medical School of Harvard graduated, in 1875-76, 36 of its 231 students. Twoad- 
ditional instructors were appointed. Valuable donatiors were received of plates for 
the illustration of lectures, of books and microscopic preparations of the nervous sys- 
tem, and of wax models of diseases of the oye. 

The classes in this school have for several years diminished in size to a striking de- 
gree between entrance and graduation. <A careful inquiry into the causes of this fact 
shows that from one-half to three-fifths of these withdrawals have been for good and 
sufficient reasons, while the remainder have been, probably, because of inability or un- 
willingness to meet the requirements of the faculty. Itis believed that the admission 
examination which is to be instituted on and after September, 1877, will diminish the 
number of withdrawals of the latter kind. The school has been husbanding its re- 
sources during the past two years in anticipation of a possible diminution in the amount 
of tuition fees in the two or three years succeeding that in which the examination for 
admission goes into force. The excess of receipts over expenditures in 1875~76 was 
56,053.96.—(Report of college, 1875~’76.) 

The School of Medicine of Boston University is distinguished from all earlier ones by 
its scientific and practical catholicity. In one of its governing bodies one of the lead- 
ing parties of the medical world predominates; in the other governing body, the other. 
All, however, cordially agree in this. that the university, like the state, must hold a 
perfectly impartial attitude toward all legally authorized branches of the American 
medical profession. 

Of the 172 students attending in 1875-76, 111 were men and 61 women. From the 
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first there has been no difficulty or embarrassment on account of coeducation. No lect- 
ure or operation has beon restricted to either class, and the presence of the two sexes 
has been a wholesome restraint upor all. There are 66 graduates from the school, 
52 men and 14 women; and, with the exception of a few who are in Europe pursuing 
their studies still further, nearly all are settled in active and many in extensive prac- 
tice. The year 1875-76 was thoroughly prosperous for the school. The number of 
students was much larger than ever before, the instruction more thorough and exten- 
sive, the means of illustration increased, the library enlarged, the building improved, 
a hospital opened on adjoining land, the grounds inclosed and ornamented, the funds 
augmented, the debts paid in part, and the remainder satisfactorily provided for by 
mortgage. 

All candidates for admission who are not college graduates must pass a satisfactory 
examination in English branches and in the Latin language. The curriculum covers 
3 years.—(Annual report, 1875-76, and Year Book, 1877. 


DENTISTRY. 


The Dental School of Harvard College closes, with the year 1875~’76, the attempt to 
educate men for the profession of dentistry under the old plan of a four-months’ win- 
terterm. Hereafter there is to be a progressive course of two academic years, with 
examinations at the end of the first year which must be passed before the student can 
enter upon the second.—( Report of Harvard College, 1875-’76.) 

The Boston Dental College provides a two years’ course of instruction, embracing 
dental art and mechanism, anatomy and physiology, principles and practice of surgery, 
pathology, therapeutics, and chemistry and metallurgy. The aim is to make the 
course scientific as well as practical, extending into every branch of dental and 
collateral sciences as far as these can be made available to the dentist.—(Catalogue of 
college, 1876-77.) 

PHARMACY. 


The Massachusetts College of Pharmacy embraces in its course of instruction the 
subjects of chemistry, materia medica, botany, and the theory and practice of phar- 
macy. These are taught both theoretically and practically, by means of lectures and 
recitations illustrated by experiments, specimens, models, diagrams, etc. The course 
covers 2 years. Hitherto no examination for admission has been prescribed, but it 
has been determined to require one after October, 1877.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 


Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876—Continued. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetis Asylum for the Blind, in Boston, reports for 
1876 an attendance of 149 pupils, the number admitted since its opening in 1829 being 
909. It was established largely through the efforts of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, who re- 
mained its director until his death in 1876. : 

The course of training embraces instruction in the common English branches, as 
well as in some of the higher ones, and in foreign languages; lessons and practice in 
all branches of music and in tuning pianofortes; training in some simple trade and 
work at some domestic or mechanical occupation, and plenty of regular exercise under 
shelter and in the open air. The condition of the school is very satisfactory. The 
course of instruction pursued is the fruit of careful study and long observation and 
reflection. New methods of teaching certain branches have been introduced during 
the year and some of the old ones simplified and improved. Point-writing, after the 
system of Braille, has received considerable attention, although not to the neglect 
of the square hand. The advanced classes have constantly employed the point for 
keeping memoranda and notes of some of their studies. 

Music has from the first received special attention in this institution. Its sagacious 
founder, eager always to increase the capacity of the blind for self support, never 
spared expense and pains in providing the necessary musical instruments and talented 
teachers. Thus the department has grown until it has become a complete conserva- 
tory in itself, where the piano, church and reed organ, flute, clarinet, and the various 
kinds of brass instruments, class and solo singing, harmony, and the history of music 
are thoroughly and scientifically taught. The number of pupils connected with this 
department during the past year was 92, and the time devoted by them to musical 
instruction and practice varies from 1 to 8 hours each day. The institution now 
owns 40 pianos, of which 7 are used in the tuning department. The attention given 
to this department has been even greater than ever, and the means for thorough in- 
struction in it have been multiplied. The business of tuning outside the institution 
has been increased, and more than 50 names have been added to the list of patrons. 

The work department constitutes a very important branch in the course of training. 
Most of the boys have been taught to seat cane bottomed chairs so well as to be con- 
stantly supplied with work from the factories, and a convenient number have been 
instructed in making brooms. Mattress and door mat making are taught; also uphol- 
stering, sewing, knitting, crochet and bead work, the running of sewing and knitting 
machines, and the various departments of domestic labor, as far as practicable.— 
(Catalogue, 187576, and return, 1876.) 
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EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The Clarke Institution for Deaf Mutes, at Northampton, was founded in 1867, and 
munificently endowed by the late John Clarke, Esq., of Northampton, who, in 1867, 
gave $50,000, and a few years later $200,000. The State appropriates $250 a year for 
each State pupil, and has done so since 1869; this sum, however, does not pay more 
than three-fourths of the cost of each pupil. j 

Articulation is used as the means of instruction, but the institution is not pledged to 
any unchangeable system, but to that which experience shall prove to give the best 
results, An experience of more than 8 years has shown the superiority of the method 
used, though modifications in its application have been made from time to time. 
Professor Beil’s symbols of visible speech are now used during the first years of in- 
struction in training the pupils to a correct articulation. The mental development 
during this time is carried on by means of reading and writing, the pugils not being 
allowed to attempt speech until after a thorough aud successful drill in the elementary 
sounds. 

The branches taught are the common English, and algebra, geometry, botany, 
z00logy, geology, physiology, natural philosophy, chemistry, physical geography, 
astronomy, ancient history, rhetoric, English literature, political economy, and psy- 
chology. The number of pupils in 1876 was 71—males, 41; iemales, 30.—(Report of 
institution and special return, 1876.) 

The Boston Day School for Deaf Mutes, founded in 1869, is under the control of the 
Boston school board. The common English branches are taught to 79 pupils— males, 
42; females, 37. Since the foundation of the institution 130 have received instruction. 
Articulation and lip reading are taught.—(Report of committee, 1874, and special 
return, 1876.) 

Tho foregoing institutions are supported only in part by the State. A gross sum 
annually is appropriated to the Perkins Institution. To the Clarke Institution, the 
Boston School for Deaf Mutes, and the American Asylum at Hartford, Conn., the State 
pays a specified sum for tuition and board of each deaf-mute sent as a State pupil, and 
the institutions named are required to report annually to the board of education.— 
(Centernial Statement, 1876.) 


EDUCATION OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


The private institution for the education of the feeble-minded youth, at Barre, 
established in 1848, is under the supervision of the Board of State Charities, and 
receives an annual appropriation from the State. It reports for 1876 an attendance 
of 84 pupils, 59 males and 25 females. The elementary branches are taught.—(Cen- 
tennial Statement and special return for 1876.) 


REFORM SCHOOLS. 


There are 2 of these belonging to the State, 1 for boys at Westboro’, and another for 
girls af Lancaster. Pupils are received during minority on sentence by a magistrate 
tor a statutory offence. Each school is under the control of a board of trustees ap- 
pointed by the governor. 

LIBRARIES. 


Each town and city is authorized by a law of 1857 to establish and maintain a free 
public library for the use of the inhabitants. It may appropriate for buildings and 
for founding the library not more than $1 for each ratable poll, and, to maintain 
it, not more than half that amount. Societies of 7 or more persons may be organized 
as corporations to maintain libraries, choose officers, hold a limited amount of property, 
and assess the shares to raise money. 


THE LOWELL INSTITUTE, BOSTON. 


Under the will of John Lowell, jr., esq., public lectures are annually delivered on 
such subjects as natural and revealed religion, physics and chemistry, with their ap- 
plication to the arts; also, on botany, zodlogy, geology and mineralogy, connected 
with their particular utility to man. The trustee *may appoint lectures on the litera- 
ture and eloquence of the English and other languages, and indeed on any subject that 
the wants and taste of the age may seem to demand. These popular lectures are all 
free. Provision is also made for courses of a strictly scientific character, for smaller 
classes of students, for which lectures a small admission fee may be exacted; but in 
no instance can a person be excluded through inability to pay.—(Cireular from curator.) 


OBITUARY RECORD. 


JOHN Vi. CLIFFORD. 


The death of Ex-Governor John H. Clifford, of Massachusetts, which occurred at 
his residence in New Bedford, January 2, 1876, removed from the board of Peabody 
fund trustees and from various other places of high influence one who had long 
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devoted valuable services to the advancement of literary culture aud general educa- 
tion. Born at Providence in 1809, w graduate of Brown University in 1827, a lawyer 
from 1834 to 1858, and serving the State of his adoption successively as representative, 
senator, district attorney, attorney-general, and governor, he adorned and honored every 
station that he filled. For many years a member of the board of overseers of Harvard 
University and president of that body from 1868 to 1874, he took an active part in 
measures to advance liberal culture in that institution, and was an earnest and elo- 
quent advocate of good learning in ali its departments. A member too of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and of other 
kindred associations, he gave in them his hearty aid to the prosecution of scientific 
and historical inquiry; while, at the meetings of the Peabody fund trustees, he took, 
according to the testimony of their chairman, an active, earnest, intelligent, and 
efficient part in all their deliberations. His genial temperament, generous impulses, 
ready and felicitous words, kind and conciliatory manner, and wise judgment rendered 
him one of the most valuable members of that truly noble board. 

Of course, around such a man honorscame clustering. His alma mater conferred on 
him the degree LL. D. in 1849, and Harvard and Amherst offered the same degree in 
following years. He refused more candidacies than he ever accepted, and during the 
last year of his life had more than one offer of foreign appointment from the Govern- 
ment. But, with great capacities for public usefulness, he preferred the quiet. and 
more independent walks of private life, and only abandoned his professional labors to 
preside during his later years over one of those great railroad corporations whose 
business demands both legal skill and practical tact and pays for these a handsome 
recompense. It was from the exhaustion of such engagements that in 1875 he sought 
recreation in foreign travel; returning from which apparently reinvigorated, and, as it 
was thought, with a new lease of life, he was suddenly prostrated by disease of the 
heart, and died, as was before stated, just as a new year was opening before him.— 
(New-England Journal of Education, January 8, 1876, p. 18, and address of Hon. R. C. 
Winthrop before the Peabody fund trustees, August 3, 1876.) 


FRANCIS M. GARDNER. 


Francis M. Gardner, head master of the Boston Latin School, and for 43 years an 
instructor in if, passed from this world January 10,1876. Mr. Gardner was born in 
Walpole, N. H., March 15, 1812, his father, a distinguished lawyer, being at that time a 
member of Congress from New Hampshire, and subsequently a barrister in Boston. 
Francis was entered at the Boston Latin School in 1822, and had while there the ad- 
vantage of the instructions of Head Master B. A. Gould, the editor of Adams’ Latin 
Grammar, and of those of Mr. Leverett, known for his Latin Dictionary. After five 
years in the Latin School he entered Harvard, graduated with distinction in 1831, 
among such college mates as Wendell Phillips and J. Lothrop Motley, and engaged 
scon after in the study of law. Thedeath of his father, however, having thrown upon 
him the care of a mother and sisters, he sacrificed for their sakes his personal aims, 
and, with a view to relieve them of the burden of sustaining bim and contribute some- 
what to their comfort, entered the Latin school as usher in the autumn of 1831. By 
1836 he rose to be submaster and remained such tiil 1850, when the offer of a tutorship 
to a young man visiting Europe induced him to accept that epportunity for improve- 
ment by foreign travel. He returned at the expiration of a year to the Latin school as 
its head master, and continued in that position till his death. 

A man of great physical strength, of immense power of application, and of intense 
strength of will, he seemed born to headship, and maintained it well. Somewhat 
stern in aspect and decided in his discipline, yet patient, impartial, manly, and devoted 
to his work, he gained generally the high respect of pupils and often their hearty ad- 
miration. He lived for them as much as teacher well could live ; and even in his exer- 
cise, which was daily taken at the gymnasium till he was nearly 50 years of age, had 
a class of boys under gymnastic instruction, exercising with him, and bringing them 
forward in this, as in their other studies, with immense success. An instructor of the 
noblest character and of unusual power, he will be long remembered and long greatly 
ce ee: R. Dimmock, LU. D., in New-England Journal of Education, January 

ou, Le70,) 
: AUGUSTINE M. GAY. 


Augustine M. Gay, who succeeded Mr. Gardner in the head mastership of the Boston 
Latin School, died in November, 1876, aged 48. Mr. Gay was born in Francestown, N. 
H., in 1827, and graduated at Amherst College, with the highest honors of his class, in 
1€50. In the autumn of that year he became submaster of the high school of Charles- 
town, Mass., and, on the decease of Mr. Bradley, the principal, in 1851, was elected to 
succeed him. He continued in this position, with much credit to himself, till 1860, 
when he resigned to assume the charge of a young ladies’ school in Pemberton Square, 
Boston. Two years subsequently he went to Europe, and remained there during a 
considerable part of 1864-65. In the fail of 1865 he entered the Boston Latin School 
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as usher, and established for himself such a character as teacher and disciplinarian 
that in 1867 he was made master. On the death of Head Master Francis Gardner, in 
the early part of 1876, he was selected to fill the place which Mr. Gardner had held for 
nearly 25 preceding years, and acquitted himself so well in his new position that 
scholars in greater numbers than ever previously flowed into the school, the enrolment 
at the time of his decease being nearly 400.—(New-England Journal of Education, No- 
vember 11, 1876, p. 214.) 


PROF. E. 8S, SNELL, LL. D. 


Prof. Ebenezer Strong Snell, of the chair of mathematics and natural philosophy in 
Auwherst College, died at his home in Amherst, September 8, 1876, after a connection 
with the college extending over a large portion of his life. Born in North Brookfield 
October 7, 1801, he entered Amherst as one of its first students September 18, 1821; 
became, after graduation, a tutor in the college, then professor, and has been since 
identified with its interests and aided much in the promotion of its work. A notice of 
him in the Amherst Student, Vol. X, No.1, ascribes to him “ perfect integrity, transpa- 
rent purity and sincerity, matchless modesty, a rare and rich vein of pleasantry, gentle- 
ness tempered with firmness, kind!y sympathy towards all men, with loyalty to God 
and faithfulness in every duty.” 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Hon. JOnN W. DICKINSON, secretary of the State board of education, Boston. 
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MICHIGAN. 


FEECEREGAN. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


se) 


1874-75. 1875~76. | Increase. | Decrease. 
POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 

Children of school age, (5-20) -...-_-- 449,181 459, 847 10, 668518 -s22 eee 
Enrolled in public schools..... A en 343, 981 344, 956 1, O25" Vhs eee 
Average daily attendance .......-...-. 200, 000 200, CO0M.. . .- cee oo 

TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. | 
Men teaching in public schools . ...... 3, 287 3,548 261 |}. 22s 
Women teaching in public schools.... 9, 191 9, 286 90 40 ..2 eee 
Average monthly pay of men......... $51 29 RAS HOM 8.222 ee ree 
Average monthly pay of women ...... 2ea19 Bel ie 04 |. os eee 
Teachers in private elementary schools|........-.-.. 156, )2 2.32 Ne oe eee 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS, | | 
Number of school districts ......-....! 5, 2UONEL Bese ee Yee FE. i<o 
School rooms, exclusive of recitation |............) 6, 500M 2.2... ge. 
rooms. | | 
Number of graded schools.......-.-.- R00 Wedge «oss. coe ea. 2258s e]e-e eee 
Number of school-houses..... 2... .--. Shvict || ps hb <icicie oe. ie eee eee 
Bette tO PUDIIS e..s oe ceks eee oe} eM ATA, O00 Wee. ce ace Il fe st cecaies ol hase oerereeee 
Average duration of schools in days --| 138 156 | 18e| soe) Sees 
Value of school property ........-.--. $9,115, 354 | $9,500, 000 | $384,646 |......... 

Private or select schools....-...---.-- | heh Le ee ee Pe ncaa ee eee 
Pupils in private or select schools -...| Fhe |g, Meee. Nis cs ccs | eee eee 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. | | 

Income. 
Balance from previous year ...--.---. $675, 892 hy BS fiecali) ||P ee as 5 $18, 673 
Hive (axe ce. BD | 508, 552 BID, SSOaN™ $4,957 Inne eee 
PGiMmlaryeschoOol fuud ....ss-c..s0- 2+ ot! 218, 036 220, 396 2 O00"). se2eemeae 
Tuition of non-residents......-.-..-.- od, 404 WENot C1VeN. gi. 2.6 - esos) occe pees 
District taxes for all purposes .......- eyo4 ll, U4 AE? 261, 120IIL cee. = 228 $80, 804 
Krom all other sources -......-.-..-.- 395, 1201 1,073, 397) 675,277 (222-- eee 
MoUs GONG: 2... cbo~~ce es -). 45170,978 0 4,725, 021i) 548,043 \0o2 eee 

Expenditures. | i ie 
PorgpayeOr teachers nec] c<.<<s cece.) 1,958,481 | 2, 026, 726 68, 245 |. 2. 
A OTmDRA TICS see ee ec Soe ac costes ok 20, 899 22,870 1,971 |..2235eeee 
For sites, buildings, and repairs ...... 550, 662 451, 426] |).-24 5-22. 99) Dae 
For all other purposes.............--- 1, 017, 219 957, 48401 S22. oe 59,735 
Lotaleexpenditure 22242... -2-)4 Je047, 201) 32408, 506'4 25... 2) 88, 755 
EXPENDITURE PER CAPITA — . . 
Cissehaol population. ....--c.--...--:. 7 29 7 472 See 42 
Otapmpls enrolled ...22- eceoc. sce 10 31 9 96 | yn Ree ae 35 
Of average attendance.........------ as 17°18 | eee 55 
STATE SCHOOL FUND. 
AV GtlOle SEMOOlMNG 2562 -s520. 2 eck Wie. ce ~ -- ee! 3, 147, 918 nae ee. eee 
Permanent schooletund..o422.-.--2 UN... 22.255. 4,843, G623\seeee. 2. De 
* Probably included in the sum from “ other sources.” _ : 


* This sum differs from the return by the addition of the balance trom previous year, derived from 


Mr. Briggs’s report. 


(Report of Hon. Daniel B. Briggs, State superintendent of public instruction, for 
187475, and return for 1875~76, from Hon. Horace Tarbeil, present superintendent.) 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
AUTHORITIES. 


Constitutions of 1837 and 1850; laws of Michigan from 1837; sketch by Hen. 
Daniel B. Briggs, State superintendent of public instruction; School Funds and Sebeol 
Laws of Michigan, by Hon. Ira Mayhew. 


FOUNDATIONS. 


The convention that framed in 1835 the constitution under which Michigan in 1837 
was admitted into the elder sisterhood of States proposed to Congress and secured (1) 
that the sixteenth section in every township, or lands equivalent thereto, should be 
granted the State for the use of schools; (2) that the seventy-two sections set apart 
for the use and support of a university by act of Congress approved May 20, 1826, 
should, with such further quantities as might be agreed upon by Congress, be conveyed 
to the State and be appropriated solely to the use and support of such university. A 
basis was thus laid for the school system which now meets the eye, extending from the 
lowest common school instruction to the highest collegiate and embracing all between. 

The constitution which went into effect on the admission of the State into the Union 
provided, in its article on education, for the appointment of a superintendent of public 
instruction for the State, to hold office for two years; for encouragement of “ intel- 
lectual, scientific, and agricultural improvement;” for a system of common schools 
by which a school should be kept up in each school district at least three months in 
every year; for the establishment of libraries at least in every township, and for the 
careful husbanding of the land fund of the university with a view to the provision of 
full means for its support. 


UPBUILDING. 


Before the final settlement of the question of admission into the Union, the legisla- 
ture passed an act, approved July 26, 1836, defining the duties of the superintendent 
of public instruction. These included, with supervision of the schools established 
under territorial laws of 1827 and 1833, a considerable amount of care for the preser- 
vation and sale of the school lands; a care which for some years was almost absorbing, 
no State land office being established until 1843. 

March 20, 1837, the first primary school law under the State government was ap- 
proved. By this the schools were made from the outset free, the provision for their 
support being an apportionment of the State school fund and taxes levied in the 
school districts. District officers, libraries, and township inspectors of schools were 
also provided for. From so good a law at so early a date the rapid rise of an excellent 
and prosperous school system might well have been expected. But unlooked for ditfi- 
culties soon appeared and for a long time hindered progress. A large and easy sale of 
school lands, for example, awakened hopes of a swiftly growing school fund, especially 
as the lands sold for exceedingly high rates, of which one-fourth was immediately paid 
down.’ But ere long these hopes were dashed by the discovery that very often the 
lands were not worth even the portion of the purchase money paid; that further pay- 
ments of cither interest or principal could therefore not be had from them; that ali 
over the settied portions of the State beggared and bankrupt holders were being com- 
pelled to forfeit what they had purchased, and that the more land any one had bought 
the worse appeared to bs his condition in these circumstances. The difficulties hence 
ensuing threw heavy clouds over the bright carly morning of the schools of Michigan, 
uixl 16 was years before the sunlight shone again. 

March 1, 1839, an act was passed that has made the school reports of this State a 
better exposition of its educational condition than those of any other in the Union. 
This act required all educational institutions in the State to report annually to the de- 
partment ot public instruction. 

The financial difficultics experienced in the effort to raise moneys for the schools 
through sales of school lands induced in 1843, March 8, a wise provision for an eqnal 
division of the burden of supporting them. This was the Jaying of a tax of half a 
mil} upon the dollar for that year and one mill annually thereafter for the public 
schools. At the same date, township libraries were provided for by a requirement that 
20 of the mill tax in each township should be expended annually for their support. 
An option was, however, given to the townships whether to accede or not to this 
arrangement, and in case any should not, district libraries were to exist under the pro- 
visions of the law of 1837. 

In 1850 a new constitution was adopted, reiterating subst: ntially the provisions of 
the former one with reference to common schools, assigning them also the products of 
the sales of all escheated lands, and requiring that within five years schools should be 
taught, free of charge for tuition, in every school district of the State for at least three 
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months in each year. This, of course, left it optional with districts to sustain them 
longer if they were disposed to do so, by rate bills and subscriptions, which, from the 
slenderness of the provided school funds, had been for some time resorted to. This 
constitution also directed the election in 1852 of a board of education for supervision 
of the State normal school, which had been established in 1849, and required the legis- 
lature to promote intellectual, scientific, and agricultural improvement, and, as soon 
as practicable, to provide for the establishment of a State agricultural school. 

Following this constitution came, Apzil 4, 1851, an act prescribing once again the 
duties of the State superintendent of instruction, an officer who was still continued. 
Then came in quick succession several acts relating to the schools: cne, approved 
April 7, 1851, providing for a two mill tax instead of the one mill previously allowed ; 
another, February 14, 1853, reverting to the former one mill tax; a third, February 10, 
1855, establishing a rate bill in aid of the support of schools, an expedient that had 
previously been only tolerated; a fourth, of the same date, authorizing the holding of 
State teachers’ institutes; and a fifth, February 12, 1857, providing for the incorpora- 
tion of teachers’ associations. 

In 1859 four acts were passed. One, approved February 14, provided for graded and 
high schools in districts containing more than 200 children between 4 and 18 years of 
age, on a vote of two-thirds of the people of the district, any two contiguous dis- 
tricts being allowed to unite for such a purpose on the same conditions.* Of the three 
others, all approved February 15, one renewed the two mill tax of 1251, another 
authorized the division of township libraries among those of districts within the 
township, and the third made the tenure of office of district moderators, directors, 
and assessors three years, instead of one, a change of one member of the board to be 
made each year. 

At this point legislation seems to have rested for a period of eight years. Then, 
March 13, 1867, came an act providing for county superintendents of schools to exam- 
ine teachers, grant certificates according to qualification, visit and inspect the schools, 
look into the reports of township inspectors, and make duplicates of them for the 
State superintendent. This was the needed rounding out of the official staff of the 
school system, from district boards which had the care of keeping open district schools, 
through inspectors who looked into their condition in whole townships, with county 
ones to supervise even the work of these inspectors, till finally was reached one 
standing at the head of all, to inspect and animate, direct, and guide, the school forces 
and school work of the now prosperous and fast growing State. 


SCHOOLS TRULY FREE. 


As before said, the schools were meant to be, from 1837, free to all pupils living in 
the districts where they were maintained, reliance being based on a State apportion- 
ment and district tax for their support. The financial embarrassments of the earlier 
years of State existence prevented for a time the accomplishment of this design, and 
led first to a tolerance of rate bills for periods beyond the minimum school term, then 
to a legalization of them in 1855. 

In 1869 the increase of population, of prosperity, and of intelligence induced the 
feeling that this bar to general education ought to be removed, and an act of April 3 
in that year abolished the rate bill system, and required the districts to maintain free 
schools for 3, 5, or 9 months, according to their population, those having less than 30 
children of school age holding a 3 months’ school at least; those with from 30 to 800, 
25 months’ school; and tkese with 800 and upward, a9 months’ school. ‘To accomplish 
this, they were to raise annually a district tax, supplementary to the State school 
moneys, and sufiicient to meet all expenses of the schools. 

Having thus provided for the free schooling of all children, the State took a step 
meant to bring all within reach of the advantages she had provided. This was the 
passing, April 15, 1871, of a compulsory school law, requiring all persons having charge 
of children between 8 and 14 years of age to send them for at least twelve weeks each 
year to public school, unless excused by the school officers for ample cause, or unless 
taught at home or in a private school such branches as are usually taught in the pri- 
mary public schools. This law, wise in itself and aiming at a most desirable result, 
has proved to be too far ahead of public sentiment to accomplish the intention of the 
legislators, and has remained almost a dead letter on the statute book from want of 
the enforcement of it by school officers. 

_ In 1875, March 20, a great backward step was taken by the passage of an act abolish- 
ing the county superintendency and substituting for it a township superintendency of 
schools, as if quantity of supervision could atone for lack of quality; or as if colonels, 
majors, and captains ought to be dispensed with, and only lieutenants, sergeants, and 
corporals be relied on for due leadership and discipline of troops. Against this change 
there are already signs of a reaction, and as it is said to prove less economical than the 


*This act was amended March 16, 1861, to allow such schools in districts containing 100 children 
between 5 and 20 years of age. 
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superseded plan, as well as less generally effective, it may be hoped that before very 
long the county superintendency will be restored, with whatever provisions may be 


needed for making it as good as possible. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


The gentlemen to whom Michigan has successively intrusted the headship of her 
school system have been, by appointment, asin colunin first ; by election, asin column 


second : 


John D. Pierce, 1836 to January 1, 1841. 

Franklin Sawyer, January 1, 1841, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1843. 

Oliver C. Comstock, January 1, 1843, to 
January 1, 1845. 

a aoe? January 1, 1845, to January 1, 

Francis W. Sherman, January 1, 15849, to 
January 1, 1853. 


Francis W. Sherman, January 1, 1853, to 
January 1, 1855. 

ae May ten January 1, 1255, to January 

, 1859. 

John M. Gregory, January 1, 1859, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1865. 

Oramel Hosford, January 1, 1865, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1878. 

Daniel B. Briggs, January 1, 1873, to Jan- 


uary 1, 1877. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


THE SCHOOLS IN 1874-75. 


The statistics for the school year 1874~75 the superintendent regards as in the main 
satisfactory and encouraging. The increase in the number of districts reporting ag 
compared with the previous year was 135, with a similar increase in the number of 
schools supported. ‘There were organized 128 new districts. The increase in the num- 
ber of school-houses was 86, furnishing additional sittings to the number of 6,988. The 
estimated value of school property, houses and sites, is $501,509 in excess of the former 
year. The additional number of teachers is 202, and the increase in the aggregate 
wages paid is $35,663. The last school census shows an increase in school population 
of 12,487, and the number of children reported as in attendance at the public schools 
gives an increase of 16,475, while the per cent. of attendance is 79, an advance of 4 
per cent. on the previous year. But the reports on this point are not absolutely reliable, 
the apparent increase in the attendance upon the schools so far excéeding the propor- 
tional or natural increase as to awaken distrust. The number of sittings in the schooi- 
houses, not very correctly reported, appears to be 70,079 more than the number of 
children enrolled; yet it is probable that there are uot sufficient accommodations for 
all who ought to be in the schools. Although most districts have school buildings 
with ample seating capacity, very many are sadly deficient, and this deficiency is most 
marked in the growing cities. 

Comparing the total receipts and expenditures of the year 1874-75 with those of the 
previous one, it appears that the usual advance is made in nearly every item, and this, 
in the midst of financial distress and general depression in business, affords striking evi- 
dence of the growing popularity of the schools.—(Report of superintendent, 1874~75, 
ee 10.) 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

There was no marked change in the condition of the libraries during the year 1374-75. 
The number of districts reported was 1,171, or 94 Jess than the previons year, but 
the number of books added was 12,452, which was an increase of 2,137 over that of the 
preceding year. The whole number of volumes reported in district libraries was 
152,348, an increase of 11,771. 

The number of township libraries reported is 227, an increase of 20, and the number 
of volumes added, 4,133, or 388 less than were added the previous year, the total . 
number of volumes in them being 55,603, an increase of 5,791. The whele number of 
volumes added during the year, in both district and township libraries, was 16,535, or 
1,749 more than during the previous year; while the total number of volumes was 
187,951, an increase of 17,502. The aggregate amount expended for library beoks was 
$20,898.58, or $1,947.17 in excess of that of the previous year. While these figures are 
not particularly enconraging, they show an increase in the libraries about in propor- 
tion to the increase in population.—(Superintendent’s report, 1874~’75, p. xlviii.) 


THE SCHOOLS IN 1876. 


The message of the governor of the State to the legislature, delivered January 3, 
1877, gives the following facts regarding the schools of 1876. The difference in the 
statistics submitted by the governor from those given in the summary can bo accounted 
for on the supposition that the former relate only to the year 1876, wile the latter 
embrace tbe school year 1875-76. 

The school census of 1876 reports 457,785 children of school age, of whom 543,947 were 
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enrolled, an increase in two years of 21,680 in the whole number, and of 17,805 in the 
oumber enrolled. There are 5,917 school-houses in the State, with 419,662 sittings, 
being 75,715 more than the enrolment. The value of school buildings and grounds 
is $9,382,270 and the expenditures for the year $4,128,707. The number of teachers 
was 12,900. There was a total expenditure by the people of the State of $5,000,000 for 
educational purposes, including schools for the unfortunate and criminal. The log 
school-house and the stately university have shared equally the people’s solicitude and 
care. There are also special colleges for the farmer, schools in which to fit teachers, 
and schools for the professional student, and for one or two technical pursuits. 

The people seem to recognize in all its fulness the truth of the old proverb, “ The 
breath of the school children is the saving of the world.” Yet, with all this, there are 
many thoughtful citizens who ask themselves the questions, ‘“‘Are we doing educational 
work in the best way? Are our schools all they ought to be? Do they help our 
children as much as they should in the practical things of life, and fit them to be produc- 
tive, self-helping citizens?” In times of financial depression like the present, when we 
fully realize that the only way up and out is through the productive industry of the peo- 
ple, these questions are pertinent ones. ‘‘ We need,” says the governor, “ to give this 
subject our earnest attention; to care more for the depth and breadth of our educa- 
tion than we do for the height of our school-house tower ; to pursue. the substance and 
neglect the shadow; to make our schools the laboratory in which men are made. Our 
high and graded schools need to provide more technical instruction at once. If it is 
the province of legislation to direct or control in this matter, I ask your thoughtful 
attention to the subject. * * * Give to our special schools, to the university, 
to our common schools, every possible assistance in this work that can consistently be 
given with a due regard to economy.”—(Message of Governor John J. Bagley to the 
legislature, January 3, 1877, pp. 8, 9.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


ANN ARBOR. 


The Ann Arbor Courier supplies the following: “A few moments given to the public 
schools of the city show them to be in a flourishing condition. Professor Perry, who is 
eminently qualified for the position he holds, is ever on the watch for every improve- 
ment that will be beneficial to the schools. He has thoroughly systematized the entire 
plan of government as well as the method of teaching. The number of pupils in 
attendance is 1,613, an increase of 86 over that of the previous year. This increase, 
too, is principally in the high school, which numbers 358.—( Michigan Teacher, Decem- 
ber, 1876, p. 446.) 

DETROIT. 


Oficers.— A board of education of 22 members, one-half going out of office each 
vear, and a city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics, (for 1875.) —Number of youth of legal school age, 5 to 20 years, 34,593; 
total enrolment in public schools, 13,739; average daily attendance, 8,760; number of 
sittings, 11,131; number of teachers employed at the close of the year, 221. 

Remarks.— Entering upon the year in a state of great efficiency, the public schools 
were maintained throughout in the best possible condition, under thorough, intelli- 
gent, and painstaking supervision. Action has been taken looking to simplifying the 
course of instruction in order to secure greater efficiency. The schools are divided 
into 12 grades, of which the 4 lowest include the primary schools; the next 4, the 
grammar; and the 4 highest, the high schools. The number belonging to the high 
school was 630 ; to the grammar schools, 2,748; and to the primary schools, 6,040. Two 
evening schools were maintained, having an enrolment in both of 278; average attend- 
ance, 175.—(Report of board of education, and of J. M. B. Sill, superintendent, for 
1875.) 

EAST SAGINAW. 


Officers.— A board of education of 16 members, 8 of whom go out of offica each year, 
and a city superintendent of schools. 

Stalistics— Number of children between 5 and 20 years of age, 5,130; total enrol- 
ment, 3,159; average number belonging, 2,370; average daily attendance, 2,242; aver- 
age number of pupils to each teacher, 47; receipts for school purposes, $45,505.84 ; 
expenditures, $45,505.84. 

temarks.—T he schools are in a flourishing condition, making steady progress in their 
work. The attendance throughout all the classes in 1875-76 showed a marked im- 
provement. By the new system of grading, adopted in 1874, the course of study in 
the various grades was fixed at 12 years, the last 4 being given to the high school. 
The attendance at this school in 1875 was 132, and in 1876 113, a large increase over 
the number of former years. Penmanship, music, and drawing receive careful atten- 
tion and are taught by special teachers.—( Report of the board of education, and of 
H. S. Tarbell, superintendent, for 1875-’76.) 
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GRAND RAPIDS. 


Oficers—A board of education of 15 members, 2 for each ward, and a city super- 
intendent of schools. 

Siatistics.—Number of children between 5 and 20 years of age, 8,900; total enrolment 
in public schools, 6,305; average number belonging, 3,404; average daily attendance, 
3,167 ; number of pupils to each teacher, based on the average number belonging, 42; 
receipts for all school purposes, $92,679.21. 

Remarks.—Progress has been made during the year in several respects. There has 
been in the enrolment an increase of 208 and in average daily attendance of 323 over 
the last year, rendering necessary the services of 7 additional teachers. The average 
time of attendance of enrolled pupils has also increased from 53 to 6 months. Only 92 
cases of corporal punishment are reported, against 184 for the previous year. This de- 
rrease has been brought about by a united determination on the part of most of the 
teachers to resort to the use of the rod only when all other means fail to secure obedi- 
ence. There has been arapid growth of the high school during the last three years, 
s0 much so as to render the accommodations quite inadequate for the present attend- 
ance, which is 362. A business course has been arranged, embracing only such 
branches as are most essential to the average business man. 

A training school was organized about four years ago, for the instruction of gradu- 
ates from the high school who wish to teach.—(Report of board of education and 
Superintendent A. J. Daniels for 1875-’76.) 


PONTIAC. 


Offcers.—A board of education of 6 members, and a city superintendent of schools, 
appointed by the board. 
statistics, (1874~’75.) — Number of children between 5 and 20 years cf age, 1,122; total 
enrolment in the public schools, 1,024; average number belonging, 713; average daily 
attendance, 697 ; number of teachers, 18; total receipts for school purpuses, $21,037.43. 
Renarks.—The schools are graded as primary, grammar, and high, each grade em- 
bracing 4 years. Two courses are provided in the high school, a classical and a 
scientific. The influence of this school upon the grades below is of inestimable value. 
Drawing and music are not regularly in the course of instruction, but the necessity 
and the desire for them on the part of many of the patrons are pressing.—(Report of 
the board and of Superintendent J. C. Jones for 1875-76.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The growing demand for better qualified teachers is clearly indicated by the increase 
in the number of students seeking admission to this professional school. The number 
enrolled in the normal department in 1874~75 was 409—there being 187 men and 222 
women—an increase of 80 over the previous year. A much larger number of free stu- 
dents than ever before—1€0—were received this year, in accordance with a regulation 
by which each member of the house of representatives is entitled to appoint two stu- 
dents, residents cf his district, who are entitled to instruction free of charge. Of the 
60 students who graduated in 1875, all but 8 entered soon after upon the work of 
teaching, most of them securing prominent positions in the graded and high schools 
of the State. The demands made by this class of schools for teachers of advanced 
acquirements and professional training are now being met, in a fair measure, by this 
school, with the aid of the university. 

The attendance for 1€75-’76 numbered 722 and there were 79 graduates in 1876. 
The State board of education, in view of the crowded condition of tne school, ask an 
appropriation of $50,000 for an additional building. Over 6,000 students have attended 
the school since its opening in 1853.—(Report of State superintendent, 1874-75, pp. 
Ixxxix, xe, and message of governor, 1877, pp. 8, 9.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Of the 286 graded and high schools in the State, reports were received by the State 
superintendent in 1875 from only 164. Distinct high school departments were reported 
in 85 of these and 56 prepared their students to enter college. The number of students 
belonging to the high school departments during the year 1874-75 was 16,722; number 
of graduates, 445. Most of the schools were in session for ten months, many of them 
with a well devised system of instruction and a regular systematic course of study. 
From the most approved, pupils are received into the university on a certificate of 
graduation from the school, without further examination. Fifty were thus received 
from the Ann Arbor bigh school alone in the year covered by the report. 
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in a table of the schools of 19 of the chief towns and cities of the State, prepared for 
she Centennial Exhibition by Superintendent Jones, of Pontiac, there appear the follow- 
ing statistics of the high schools in 18 of these: absolute enrolment, 2,346; average num- 
ber belonging, 1,677; average daily attendance, 1,576; men teachers, 24; women teach- 
ers, 39; average of pupils to a teacher, based on average number belonging, 26.6. The 
course of study in the better class of these schools is often divided into classical, em- 
bracing both Latin and Greek; Latin-scientific, including French instead of Greek ; 
scientific, which takes in French in the last two years of the course; and English, in 
which no other language is studied. In some cases there is an option between German 
and French or a liberty of studying both in the last two years. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 1 school for boys, 1 for girls, and 2 for both sexes, outside of the public schoo! 
system, there have been reported to this Bureau 465 pupils, under 29 teachers. Of 
these pupils, 17 are in classical studies, 298 in modern languages, and 1 preparing for a 
classical course in college. Drawing and instrumental music are taught in 3 of these 
schools and vocal music in all. Chemical laboratories are reported by 1; philosophical 
apparatus by 2; and libraries of 50 to 520 volumes by 3, the aggregate number of vol- 
umes being 870. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS. 


Eight preparatory departments of colleges report 17 instructors and 1,239 pupils, of 
whom 189 were preparing ior classical and 262 for scientific courses. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Nine business colleges report 26 teachers and 1,316 students, of whom 25 were study- 
ing telegraphy. Kight of these schools teach the common English branches and cor- 
respondence and commercial law; all teach penmanship and book-keeping; 6, bank- 
ing; 3, political economy ; 5, life insurance; 2, phonography; and 4,telegraphy. One 
reports a library of 500 volumes. 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


This university is a part of the public educational system of the State. The govern- 
ing body, the board of regents, is, by provision of the State constitution, elected for 
terms of 8 years, by popular vote. The university aims to complete and crown the 
work which is begun inthe public schools, by furnishing ample facilities for liberal ed- 
ucation in literature, science, and the arts, and for thorough professional study of med- 
icine, law, and dentistry. Through the aid which has been received from the United 
States and from the State, it is enabled to offer its privileges, without charge for tuition, 
to all persons of either sex who are qualified for admission. Students from other States 
are asked to pay a larger admission fee than those from Michigan, but they receive 
their instruction and access to all the advantages of life at the university without in- 
curring any charge for tuition. 

The departments are those of literature, science, and the arts, medicine and surgery, 
law, pharmacy, the homeopathic medical college, and the dental college. Each of these 
departments and colleges has its faculty of instruction, charged with its special manage- 
ment, while the university senate, composed of all the faculties, considers questions of 
common interest. The department of literature, science, and the arts has 7 regular 
and full courses of 4 years each, viz, classical, scientific, Latin and scientific, Greek 
and scientific, civil engineering, mining engineering, and architecture and design. 
Post graduate courses are provided for the graduates of this or any college who may de- 
sire to pursue advanced study, whether for a second degree or not. 

The work of 1875-76 is said by President Angell to have been eminently satisfactory. 
Three new schools were established, those of hommopathy, dentistry, and mines, and ° 
the library and art museum were increased. Just one-half the number of students in 
attendance were residents of Michigan. . Of these 101 were women, of whom 60 were 
engaged in literary studies, 37 in medical, 2 in legal, and 2 in homeopathic. The ex- 
perience of the year confirms the opinion that women who come to the college in good 
health are able to complete the collegiate and professional courses without detriment 
to it.—(University report, 1876-77 and 1875~76.) 

The governor says in bis message, (1877 :) ‘ The legislation of 1875, establishing in 
the State University a school of mines, a chair of architecture and design, and of dental 
surgery, has already accomplished more than its most earnest advocates anticipated. 
The dental school has so many students that an additional professor is needed. An im- 
petus has been given to technical education that must, in time, be of great practical 
value to the State.”—(Governor’s message, page 10.) 
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OTHER COLLEGES. 


Adrian College, Adrian, (Methodist,) provides collegiate, preparatory, theological, and 
music departments, the former comprising 6 distinct departments of instruction, viz, 
classics, inathematics, natural science, philosophy, political and social science, and 
inodern languages. In the school of music the instruction is divided into 2 courses, 
the classical and the amateur, the former being designed especially for those who de- 
sire to become thoroughly accomplished musicians and teachers. Thorough instruction 
is given in the theory and practice of music, vocal as well as instrumental. The col- 
lege is open to both sexes.—(Catalogue, 1876~77.) 

Albion College, Albion, (Methodist Episcopal,) comprises collegiate and preparatory 
departments, the former having 4 courses of study: the classical, scientific, Greek and 
scientific, and Latin and scientific. Both sexes are admitted. A conservatory of music 
has been opened in connection with the college, the course consisting of 7 grades and 
requiring for completion 4 years.—(College catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Batile Creek College, Battle Creek, (Seventh-Day Adventists,) has practically 3 de- 
partments : collegiate, normal, and Bible. Phonography, vocal music, and book keep- 
ing are also taught. Both sexes are admitted.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, (Free Will Baptist,) comprises collegiate, preparatory, 
theological, commercial and telegraphic, music and art departments. The collegiate 
department includes classical, scientific, and English and normal courses. The college 
occupies 5 separate buildings, all of brick, 3 stories high—4 of them new, having been 
erected since the burning of the former edifice in 1374. Both sexes are admitted.— 
(Catalogue, 1876~77.) 

Hope College, Holland, Ottawa County, (Reformed Dutch,) disclaims being a denom- 
inational college in any but the Protestant sense. Persons of all religious connections 
are admitted on equal terms, even to the theological department. The departments 
are preparatory, academic, and theological. Girls are admitted to the primary depart- 
ment. Arrangements are not yet completed for opening the more advanced depart- 
ments to them.—(Circular of college, 1875-76.) 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, (Baptist,) has in its collegiate department 3 courses 
ef instruction, the classical, Latin-scientific, and the scientific. Each course covers 4 
years. Both sexes are admitted. The studies of the preparatory department embrace 
3 years.—(Catalogue for 1876.) 

Olivet College, Olivet, (Presbyterian and Congregational,) has 5 departments, viz, 
preparatory, collegiate, normal, music, and art. The collegiate department embraces 
a special course for ladies also, with classical, scientific, normal, and music courses. 
The ladies’ course leads to diplomas usual in ladies’ seminaries, but the regular colle- 
giate course is open to both sexes.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Two colleges for women report 19 teachers and 168 students, of whom 48 are in 
preparatory departments, 114 in regular collegiate classes, and 6 in partial courses. 
The course of study requires 4 years for completion. The libraries aggregate 970 
volumes. 

Statistics of a university and colleges, 1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The grant made by Congress gave Michigan 240,000 acres of land, which was devoted 
to the establishment and support of a State agricultural college. <A tract of 676 acres 
of land, well varied in character, was purchased and the foundation of the present 
prosperous institution laid. Aided now and then by provisional State grants, the 
agricultural college has, by the industry and enterprise of its managers, become one of 
the most valued helps to popular education in the State. By its régime, no student is 
exempted from three hours’ daily labor, and encouragement is given for more continucd 
industry, while habits of frugality and prudence are inculcated as part of the college 
discipline. 

The course of study embraces all the advantages of a liberal English education, 
while the technical instruction is claimed to be, in its admirable practicability, in ad- 
vance of other similar institutions of sister States. The buildings, consisting of a 
college hall, boarding hall, dormitory, laboratory, greenhouse, 7 residences for presi- 
dent and professors, dwelling of herdsman, farm house, 4 barns, with shops and sheds, 
are situated on undulating ground, about 3 miles distant from the capital. ‘The green- 
house and a handsomely laid out park of over 80 acres are among the most noticeabie 
features of the late improvements. Tuition is free; board furnished at cost.—(Re- 
port, 1874~75, pp. 1xxxviii.) 

The governor says in his message, 1877: ‘I am satisfied that the college is in better 
condition and doing better work than ever before. It is not only educating the stu- 
dents under its roof, but the president and faculty, through a system of farmers’ insti- 
tutes held throughout the State, are enlisting the good will and sympathy of the 

eople.” 
The number of students in 1875-76 was166; graduates, 33. Inventory of property, 
$252,268, an increase in two years of $20,860.—(Report of State superintendent, 1874- 
‘75, p. lxxxvili, and governor’s message, 1877, p. 10.) 

The polytechnic school of Michigan University gives advanced instruction in the math- 
ematical, physical, and natural sciences, and thorough courses in the practical appli- 
cation of these sciences to the arts. It comprises the course in civil engineering, the 
school of mines, the course in architecture and design, advanced courses in science, and 
the school of pharmacy. The work is arranged with reference to the wants of two 
classes of students, namely: first, those pursuing the study of civil or mining engi- 
neering, or architecture and design, or pharmacy, which includes an extended course 
im analytical chemistry, with the view of graduating; and, secondly, graduates of col- 
leges and other persons qualified for advanced or special study of mineralogy, geology, 
zoology, botany, civil or mining engineering, architecture and design, physics, analyt- 
ieal and applied chemistry, pharmacy, or metallurgy.—( University Calendar, 1876-77.) 


THEOLOGY. 


The school of theology at Adrian College embraces in its course of study systematic pas- 
toral and natural theology, mental and moral science, inspiration of the scriptures, 
exegesis of the New Testament, Hebrew ecciesiastical history, and church govern- 
ment.—(Catalogue, 1876~77.) 

The theological department of Hillsdale College offers a regular courso of 3 years, an 
English course, and a special course. Tuition is free to members in good standing of 
evangelical churches.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

Hope College Theological School provides a three years’ ccurse of instruction and requires 
for admission a collegiate preparation. 


LAW. 


The department of law of Michigan University embraces in its course of instruction the 
several branches of constitutional, international, maritime, commercial, and criminal 
law, medical jurisprudence and the jurisprudence of the United States, including such 
instruction in common law and equity, pleading, evidence, and practice as will lay a 
substantial foundation for practice in all departments of law.—( University Calendar, 
1276-77.) - 

MEDICINE. 


The department of medicine and surgery of Michigan University imposes upon appli- 
cants for admission, unless they be college graduates or matriculants of the university, 
an examination which, though not so exacting in its demands as it is hoped soon to 
make it, is intended to test the student’s acquaintance with the English fundamental 
branches, his general intelligence and capacity to appreciate and profit by professionai 
instruction. ‘The course is 2 years. To graduate, the student must have pursued the 
study of medicine and surgery for the term of 3 years with some respectable practi- 
tioner, must have attended two full terms of didactic instruction, and must have 
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been engaged in the study of practical anatomy and chemistry. Women are adinitted 
to this, as ‘to all departments of the university, on the same conditions that are re- 
quired of men. The instruction given them, though equal in all respeets to that pro- 
vided for men, is given separately, the two classes not being brought together, except 
in the department of general chemistry. 

The Homeopathic Medical College of the university demands a similar cxamination 
for admission and similar acquirements for graduation, and admits women as well as 
men to its classes, giving the instruction separately. To encourage a higher grade of 
preliminary acquirements, an allowance of 6 months from the term of study is made 
in favor of college graduates and 1 year in favor of graduates of the department of 
pharmacy in this university. 

Detroit Medical College, at Detroit, provides a three years’ course of study, that for each 
year lasting nearly 10 months. In the plan of instruction clinical, didactic, and labo- 
ratory teaching are blended. The college has under its control, for educational pur- 
poses, 3 hospitals, 1 of them being so connected with the college building that sur- 
gical cases are brought into the amphitheatre for operation.—( Announcement and cata- 
logue, 1876-77.) 

The Dental College of the University of Michigan was recently established by tha 
legislature, in response to a request from the Dental Association and many citizens of 
the State. The qualifications tor admission are the same that are demanded of candi- 
dates for the study of medicine, and students in dentistry attend lectures and receive 
instruction jointly, the medical class enjoying in all respects equal facilities with them. 
The course of study covers 2 years, but graduates of the medical school may enter 
the senior class.—(Annual announcement, i875.) 


Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 
STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


The boys in this institution are engaged,in addition to their school studies, in 
various occupations, as tailoring, shoemaking, farming, &c.; but on eccount of their 
tender age the question of necessary and productive eniployment for a large proportion 
of them is one that has been found difficult of solution. 

The condition of the school has much improved during the last two years. It has 
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ceased to be a prison, and is now really areform school. The bars and iron doors have 
disappeared; the high fence has been made into kindling wood; and the results are 
no corporal punishment, no escapes since its opening, less destruction of State prop- 
erty, a general tone of comfort and cheerfulness in all its surroundings, and a brighter, 
better look in the faces of the boys. The table and furnishing, the clothing, &c., are 
better than heretofore, and all tend toward lifting the institution out of the prison 
mire to the higher plane of a school. The attendance in 1875 was 220; in 1876 1t was 
230. Average age of boys on admission, 133 years. The boys attend school about 5 
hours each day. The studies pursued are reading, writing, geography, arithmetic, 
and grammar. The effort made in every department to control without corporal 
punishment has given new energy and cheer to the school, and the boys, animated by 
a greater spirit of freedom and learning to regard study as a source of pleasure as 
well as of improvement, are rapidly acquiring a knowledge of the branches taught.— 
(Report of State superintendent, 1874-’75, pp. 222-235, and message of the governor 
to the legislature, 1877, pp. 18, 14.) 


STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL, COLDWATER. 


The object of this school is to support, clothe, and educate destitute children at the 
expense of the State, and finally, when they are prepared for it, secure their location in 
good homes, either by apprenticeship or adoption. This last is considered, perhaps, 
the most important work of the institution, and is one which is daily demanding more 
attention from the officers. An important aid was rendered by the legislature of 1875, 
through a provision for appointing, in many of the counties, agents for the supervision 
of charitable, penal, pauper, and reformatory institutions. These agents are appointed 
by the governor, and are carefully selected with a view to their fitness for the work of 
finding and selecting suitable homes for the children of this institution, and of retain- 
ing oversight of them after they are placed there. In this school the little dependent 
waifs are gathered from all parts of the State, to be washed, clothed, fed, warmed, and 
for a time placed under wholesome discipline and the best mental and moral training, 
whence they pass into homes where the same good influences continue. Under the law 
the child received here becomes the ward of the State, and the trust continues until 
he is 21 years of age; his whole career is watched over as by au anxious parent from 
the day the State becomes his guardian, the control of his natural parents entirely 
ceasing from that time. In some cases, however, children have been indentured to 
their parents rather than to others, the condition of the parents having, meantime, so 
improved as to warrant their taking care of their own child. In such cases parents 
- are required to give the usual indenture to support and educate the child, the State 
retaining guardianship during minority as in other cases. 

The cost per capita for the year ending September 30, 1875, was, on the average at- 
tendance, $159.80, this including salaries of teachers, food, clothing, school books, and all 
the current expenses of theschool. Itshould be remembered, in this connection, that 
while the average attendance was only about 160, there have actually passed through 
it 221 children, most of whom were clothed before leaving. This reduces the actual 
cost per capita considerably. The cost per capita for the year 1875-76 was $126.66; 
number in the school September 30, 1876, 255; average age of the children, 9 years. 

The school is supplied with a superior corps of teachers, admirably adapted to their 
work, and the progress of the children is quite as rapid as the average of those in the 
other public schools of the State. The conduct of the children is, upon the whole, re- 
markably good. Fighting and quarrelling are seldom seen, and profane words are 
scarcely ever heard from those who have been in the school a few months. Discipline 
is secured as far as possible by moral means. 

An appropriation of $500 was made for a library, of which something over $300 has 
been expended in the purchase of a choice collection of juvenile books, numbering 460 
volumes.—(Report of superintendent, 1874~’75, pp. 236-249; and message of the gov- 
ernor, 1877, p. 12.) 

EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE BLIND. 

The institution at Flint for the education of the deaf and dumb and the blind gave 
instruction in 1876 to 212 pupils. The legislation of 1878 and the active efforts of the 
officers of the institution have secured the attendance of nearly all the children of the 
State who need public care, yet there are some remaining in families and in poor- 
houses. The system of instruction bere is constantly improving. The new method of 
“articulation ” has recently been introduced with marked success. The boys are taught 
trades and the girls are instructed in housework and sewing.—(Message of the gov- 
ernor to the legislature, 1877, pp. 16, 17.) 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The twenty-fifth annual session of the State Teachers’ Association was held at Grand = s_. 
Rapids in December, 1875. 
After the address of welcome by Henry Fralick, esq., of the Grand Rapids board of 
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education, and response by President Tarbell, the address of the evening was delivered 
by Prof. C. A. Kent, of the law department of Michigan University, on the origin 
and extent of the duty of the State to educate. The president’s address, presented on 
the following day, urged the need of greater unity of thought and codperation among 
educators and suggested means by which the usefulness of the association might be 
increased. The address was referred for consideration and report to two committees 
of three members each. The question of the representation of edueation at the Cen- 
tennial was then presented by Hon. John J. Bagley, governor of the State, and 
afterward by others. Papers were also presented and addresses delivered by Mr. 
H. A. Ford, of Kalamazoo, on the reiation of social science and education; by Miss 
S. J. Pyne, of Grand Rapids, on preparation for teaching ; by Prof. F. H. Pease, of the 
State normal school, on teaching music to children; by Mr. Charles R. Backus, giving 
an outside view of the public schools ; by Professor Olney, of the State university, on 
the high schools of the State; by Miss Julia M. Stanclift, on the development of the 
perceptive faculties ; by Professor Putnam, on the Kindergarten ; by Prof. W. L. Smith, 
teacher of music in the public schools of East Saginaw, making a plea for music in pub- 
lic schools ; by Superintendent D. Bemiss, of Coldwater, on outside and inside dangers 
to the schools; by Miss Minnie L. Coe, of Grand Rapids, on physiology in schools; 
by Rev. W. D. Love, of East Saginaw, on religious education in the schools; and by 
Miss A. J. Field, superintendent of public schools at South Haven, on hearth and home 
education.—(Michigan Teacher, February, 1876, pp. 41-134.) 


ASSOCIATION OF CITY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The Michigan Association of City Superintendents of Schools held several meet- 
ings during the week of the State superintendents’ meeting, at which President Angell 
of the State university and other members of the faculty were present. A vote 
taken by them showed a preference of German to French as one of the requirements 
for admission to the scientific course of the university. The principal business was the 
revision of the course of study for graded schools. A constitution was adopted and 
officers elected for the ensuing year. There were present and enrolled as members 19 
superintendents.—(Michigan Teacher, February, pp. 184-136.) 

ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC TEACHERS. 

The association of special music teachers in the public schools of Michigan had its 
second meeting at the same time, all but two of such teachers in the State being pres- 
ent. The chief topics of discussion were: (1) How can public opinion best be secured 
in support of music as a study in public schools? (2) The general arrangement and 
management of a musical department ; and (3) Systems, methods of instruction, and 
course of study.—(Michigan Teacher, February, p. 136.) 


OBITUARY RECORD. 


The educational necrology of the past month in the State is unusually large, in- 
eluding the death, on the 9th ultimo, of Mr. W. L. M. Breg, for the last 20 years a 
teacher in the deaf,dumb,and blind asylum at Flint; of H. C. Baggerly, superin- 
tendent of Corunua for the past 5 years, on the 14th ultimo; and of Miss Jennie Car- 
michael, May 20, for nearly 10 years a teacher in the Detroit public schools.—(Michigan 
Teacher, June, p. 292.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN MICHIGAN. 
Hon. Horack §S. TARBELL, State superintendent of public instruction, Lansing. 


(Term, January, 1877, to January, 1879.) 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Name. Post-office. Term expires— 
MOTE Con Ose aE De | laervesies cerepeeiee cise cre siacler TUANSiNG eee a ccececoae nee December 31, 1879. 
Water Jabaxtereccsecccccce sec cece sce cere: JONERVille eee see ee see ereeeeetes December 31, 1879. 
svar eDOsClibe cases ss scenes wees seas = Monroe) S.cecccceccessoceseeeenee December 31, 1878. 
OM PAT VOX OL t ema cnieccsiacicles cies cleloeislanis/e's ¢ Nipsilan imeem scceeeceemerrees December 31, 1880, 


REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


Gharles@hyldeccercccecccce te emeeeceee eee. ANOVEETL Goncooohonsodoumon D50u605e December 31, 1879. 

7o bd ERE Oe SOB See CAPES a eCSrCSHerrcrie Hous btonmessmercesstcrcrece =i December 31, 1879. 
PANUNG Wa MMIG sacs cecns ccc ewe cme sees nenwiee Weonidaseisecemneccsccsce sit ces ss December 31, 1881. 
Cra Wal KOE. ccctienccccs cece cee esac eee. «|. Detroltvcceepeeieecrcece st seesccc: December 31, 1881. 
MEME Cut CheOn sc ccecessscccc cc ceweenemelcces Mianistecpreemeeesscceen ass sce cs December 31, 1883. 
SLUMOM Se Wialkerecccceseccse secccoucetees St.John! Scemesecce cieeemice sess cece Deceitiber 31, 18283. 
MiClory oe Collier. 2csscoccse ss vateuseeeees Battle Oreck tee: cecese sac. ances December 31, 1885. 
Georges ee Mialtzmecta = ccc aco. eee A Dena, Mememaee seciecive sie oe clc aici December 31, 1885. 


Jawes B. Angell, president, regent ex officio. | Ann Arbor .........02----.e-ee0- 
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MINNESOTA. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1874~75. 1875—’76. | Increase. | Decrease, 


ey ns ne, 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE, 


Children of school age, (5-21) .....--- 210, 550 228, 362 17, 812 | eee 
Enrolment in public schools....-.-.---- 130, 280 151, 866 21,586 | 222 2e=ee 
Average daily attendance ............ aloe 65, c64 ccc voces 5, 908 
TEACHERS. 
Number of men teaching -.........--. 1,372 1, 487 115°)... 22eeeee 
Number of women teaching .........-. 1, 591 2, 916 1, 325 |..co een 
Total number of teachers ...-........ 2, 963 4, 403 1, 440 |... eee 
Average monthly pay of men......... $41 36 od CU) | tooo aes $6 56 
Average monthly pay of women ...... 28 91 os NE) $0: 234). . 235 
SCHOOLS. 
School rooms for study.....-.--+----- 3,085} 3, 329 el Re 
SGmOMieHONSES Jo ee en ee tana wae ace nee aS 3, 119 1440) eee aoe 
Average length of school i in dayec.2-. 120 (LUI A Ss 3 
Value of school property ...-......... $2, G08; 156ese, 770, 508 |.2-22.ceee $37, 648 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
Receipts. 
GMB tLiG sbak ack so s2. 45s os ose 217, 000 218, 855 G1, G50: |: aee ae 
Meemplocal (aXe... = .deccweccins onus 659, 427 952,939 | 208;51 2a. = -eee 
From county apportionment.......... 793, 153 SOL GBT) [aoe ee oe 431, 466 
From permanent fund................ 191, 578 210, 848 19, 270 [o-oo 
otal Tecelpis-o.2---.sse5-6 co -- 1,861,158 | 1,744, 329 |---------. 116, £29 
Disbursements. : 
For salaries of teachers .............- 702, 662 621,072 | 118,410 |..22 22 
For salaries of superintendents. ......]..-...-..--- 13,650 |.---...<<-|2 25020 
Miscellaneous or contingent.......... 247, 755 696,161 | 448, 406 |.......... 
Total disbursements ....--.---.|..----+.+--- fl i530, 883 |_.....-2-| eo 
EXPENDITURE PER CAPITA— _ 
LO1e SNOT) Cee rr 9 29 10 08 7 OMe: oct s 
Of average attendance -.............. 16 93 11 70 |---.------ po 28 
SCHOOL FUND. 
Increase of the permanent fund ......|....-------- 200; 000 \2ee- 0S ctNEe. Soe ccee 
Amount of available school fund .....| 3,200,000 | 3,191,042 |.......... 8, 958 


Amount of permanent school fund....| 10,000,000 | 10, 000, 000 


(Report for 1875-76 of Hon. D. Burt, State superintendent of public instruction, and 
special returns for 1875 and 1876.) 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITY. 


This sketch has been prepared for the Bureau of Education by the courtesy of 
Hon. D. Burt, State superintendent of public instruction, and rests upon the authority 
of the investigations made by him into the legislation of the State respecting public 
schools. 

TERRITORIAL ACTION. 


Minnesota was organized as a Territory in 1849 and admitted as a State in 1858. 
Among the first acts of its territorial condition was one to establish and maintain 
common schools, passed November 1, 1849. 

The provisions of the act were that the county commissioners should lay an annual 
tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent. (24 mills) on the taxable property of the county for 
the support of schools. Fifteen per cent. of all money accruing from liquor licenses and 
fines for criminal offenses were added to the school fund of the county. Every town- 
ship containing not less than five families was made a school district, but county com- 
missioners were empowered to divide townships that contained at least ten families 
into two or more districts. This power was used so that Minnesota has never had the 
township system of districts, a fact to be regretted. Three trustees were to be annu- 
ally elected for each district, with power to hire teachers and to have general charge 
of the schools. It was made their duty to examine teachers and to visit schools. Any 
school district could vote a special tax, not to exceed $600 in one year. 

On the 4th of March, 1854, a further act was passed requiring three months of school 
in any district within the year as a condition of an apportionment from the county 
treasury. If, however, the number of scholars returned did not exceed 12 six weeks in 
@ year, ot three months in two preceding years, the district was not entitled to an 
apportionment. New districts organized in any year received apportionments for that 
year, even without having a school. 

In 1856 an act for the relief of school districts was passed, providing that the trustees 
of any district, after reserving a sufficient amount of money to pay teachers’ wages for 
the length of time which the district decided at its annual meeting to have school 
taught during the year, might use the remainder of its funds for repairing school-houses 
and meeting similar incidental expenses. 


EARLY STATE ACTION. 


The territorial law, thus twice amended, appears to have been accepted by the State, 
on its entrance into the Union, as sufficient for that time. But in its constitution the 
new State embodied the principle that ‘the stability of a republican form of government 
depends mainly on the intelligence of the people,” and drew from it the practical cor- 
ollary that the legislature should establish a general and uniform system of public 
schools. It also provided for the formation of a perpetual school fund from the pro- 
ceeds of the lands granted by the United States for the support of schools; for such 
arrangement, by taxation or otherwise, as, with the income arising from the school 
fund, would secure a thorough and efficient school system, and for the establishment 
and endowment of a university. 


RISE OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The normal school at Winona was opened under act of 1858 in 1860, on an appropri- 
tion for the year of $1,500. In 1862, after being open about a year and a half, it was 
closed until 1864, when it was reopened and reorganized. The sum of $3,000 was ap- 
propriated to it for 1864, $4,000 for 1865, and there has been since that time an annual 
appropriation of $5,000. In 1871 the school received a supplementary appropriation of 
$3,000; in 1872, of $5,000 ; in 1873, of $7,000; and the same for 1874 and 1875, in addi- 
tion to the regular appropriation of $5,000. 

The legislature of 1860 passed an act suspending for five years a clause in the act of 
1858 giving permission to open two schools in addition to that at Winona, which was 
not affected by the act of suspension. From this and other causes the normal school 
at Mankato was not organized till October, 1868, nor that at St. Cloud till September, 
1869. 

MODIFICATIONS OF THE FIRST SCHOOL LAW. 


In 1862 it was enacted that all fines for the breach of any penal law, not otherwise 
appropriated by law, should go into the school fund of the county. 

In the same year the 24 mill tax of 1849 was rednced to 2 mills, but still distributed 
upon the basis of the number of persons between 5 and 21 years of age. In 1875 this 
tax was reduced to 1 mill, and returned to each district in proportion to property pay- 
ing the tax, a plan which friends of education hope soon to change. 
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LOCAL SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 


The territorial law of 1849 made the trustees of each district the examiners of teach- 
ers and the visitors of schools. In 1860 it was provided that there should be chosen 
at the annual town meeting of the several towns in the State a town superintendent 
to hold office one year. The power to divide the town into districts and to regulato 
and alter districts was placed in his hands. But districts to be affected by his action 
could require that the chairman of the town board of supervisors and the town clerk 
be associated with him, and that a majority of the board so constituted be necessary 
to any change in the boundaries of districts. The town superintendent examined 
teachers and was required to visit the schools twice in each term. There could be 
an appeal to the State superintendent from the action of any district meeting or of a 
town superintendent respecting alterations in school districts, and the decision of the 
State superintendent was final. This plan did not give satisfaction. The town super- 
intendent was paid a per diem fee, not to exceed that of other town officers. Town 
supervision, as thus adopted, was too advanced for a new State with few schools in 
some counties, and the legislation of 1860 on this subject was superseded in 1862 by a 
plan by which the commissioners of each county appointed an examiner of teachers in 
each commissioner district. Twice in a year these officers held meetings for the exam- 
ination of candidates, and they could also give private examinations. They were not 
required to visit the schools and were not responsible for the success or failure of 
teachers. There was no definite standard of examination. Many of these examin- 
ers were incompetent, and almost anybody could teach school in those days. 

In 1864 a law was passed that any county electing to do so might appoint through 
its commissioners “a fitting person of high moral character and literary and scien- 
tific attainments county superintendent of schools.” It was made the duty of the 
county superintendent to examine teachers, visit schools, receive reports from clerks, 
and report to the State department. The older and more populous counties adopted 
this system from time to time, until, in 1869, a law was passed making the system oblig- 
atory upon nearly all the counties of the State. Those excepted were newly organized 
counties, and most of them have since been included. 

There has been a tendency to make this office elective, but bills aiming at this have 
always been defeated until, in 1876, a special act was carried excepting several coun- 
ties and rendering the office elective in them. It appears that the constitution of 
the State does not admit of the affixing of any moral or literary qualification to office 
held under election by the people. This fact will probabiy prevent any further change 
in this direction. ‘ 

STATE SUPERVISION. 


In 1860 a law was passed making the chancellor of the university ex officio super- 
intendent of public instruction. This office was first filled by Kev. E. D. Neill, and 
he made the first educational report to the legislature, holding the office until April, 
1861, when he was succeeded by Rev. B. F. Crary, who served until 1862. In March 
of this year a law was passed making the secretary of state ex officio superintendent 
of public instruction, and Hon. D. Blakely, as such, held the office until 1866. He was 
succeeded by Hon. H. C. Rogers, who continued in office until 1867. In this year a 
law was passed requiring the governor to make the appointment, subject to confirma- 
tion by the senate. Hon. M. H. Dunnell was the first appointee. He held the office 
until August 1, 1870, when he resigned, and was elected to Congress. Hon. H. B. Will- 
son was appointed to fill the unexpired part of Mr. Dunnell’s term. After its expira- 
tion he was twice reappointed, and retired from the office in 1875. He was succeeded 
by Hon. D. Burt, the present incumbent of the office, whose term, under the existing 
law, reaches to April, 1877. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES, SCHOOLS, ENROLMENT, ETC. 


Buildings——There were 144 more school-houses built than during the year 1874~75. 
Of these, 5 were log houses, although several of this class disappeared. There are 5 
new brick houses, most of them being elegant structures, one in Minneapolis costin 
$16,000 and one in Winona about $35,000. Of the 3,119 school-houses in the State, 68 
have home made seats,only about 1 in 10 of them being comfortable. The desks 
are clumsy, the pitch of the backs wrong, and the height of the seats such that the 
feet of small children do not touch the floor. The old style of long planks placed 
against three sides of the room for desks, and of long benches before them with no 
backs, may be found in numbers of these houses. Only 123 school-houses (mainly in 
cities) report having proper ventilators; most of the country teachers report their 
rooms ventilated by a hoie in the ceiling; that is, a hole overhead, letting the hot air 
up against the roof, is considered a ventilator. The fact that foul air should be taken 
from the bottom of the room is not recognized. In the estimation of three-fourths of 
the trustees, a school-house is well ventilated if the windows can be opened when the 
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room becomes uncomfortably hot; yet several hundred of them do not even admit of 
this, the windows being secured by nails to keep out the boysin summer and the cold in 
winter. Nearly a thousand school-houses report their outhouses in bad condition, 
while 840 have none belonging to them. Several county superimtendents, however, 
report that many new buildings of this kind have resulted from the asking of the 
question in the blanks of the previous year; and the hope of increasing this result 
has led to the presentation of the figures as to this point. 

Schools.— In some counties the average annual length of schools was not given, and 
it is believed that the estimated figures (4.6 months) is too low. The31 graded schools 
which report their statistics remained in session an average of 9.5 months. 

Enrolment.—The increase in the enrolment of the present year over that of the past 
and other years has been very considerable, a result due to the change in the plan of 
apportionment. 

Teachers.—It is suspected that the number of teachers reported is somewhat too 
large, yet many teach in summer and not in winter. The graded schools have their 
teachers engaged for the year, while most rural districts employ new ones every term.— 
(Report of Superintendent Burt, 1875-76, pp. 76, 77, 82, 253-255.) 


GRADED SCHOOLS. 


The number of these schools is gradually increasing. Some ten of the largest cities 
have established regular courses of study and definite departments, with classes or 
grades in each. The economy of the plan isobvious and its convenience and efficiency 
are securing popular favor. In villages where the number of teachers ranges from 2 
to 4 or 5 the grading is often well defined and thorough work is done; yet it requires 
from 8 to 10 months of school in a year to preserve any plan of gradation and to make 
it possible to carry pupils through a definite course of instruction. These schools in a 
few of the largest cities define their work from the lowest class in the primary depart- 
ment to the graduating class of the high school, indicating the time for passing through 
each grade and making the length of an entire course about 12 years. The common . 
branches are made prominent in primary and secondary departments. In the gram- 
mar schools the higher English branches are studied,as physiology, physical geog- 
aa advanced grammar, and composition.—(Report of superintendent, 1875-76, 
p. 74. 

CHANGE IN BASIS OF APPORTIONMENT. 


A law was enacted in 1875 making enrolment in public schools rather than the num- 
ber of census children the basis of apportionment of the public school funds. 

There were many objections to the oldplan. It gave an unfair advantage to dis- 
tricts in which there happened to be parochial schools, maintained at private expense. 
lt did not help districts according to the number and size of their schools and the edu- 
cational work actually done; it offered no inducement to gather neglected children 
into the schools, nor to open schools in new counties. But the main reason for the 
change is that the fund in question proceeds from lands donated by Congress for the 
use of ‘ schools ;” that in pursuance of this object the constitution of the State pro- 
vided for the appropriation of the fund to the use of ‘‘scholars;” therefore, the old law 
apportioning it to districts according to the number of those who were merely of proper 
age to become scholars was unconstitutional. But the new plan, it is thought, is not 
yet perfect, and it is anticipated that another step forward may be found advisable. 
Some districts,in order to secure a larger share of the fund, may, it is feared, enroll 
persons in the schools who are brought forward merely for the purpose and who will 
attend but a few days. In that case, it is stated, it will be necessary to make the ap- 
portionment on the average attendance, which will, moreover, have the additional re- 
sult of holding children in school more regularly than at present.—(Report of super- 
intendent, pp. 9-16.) 


RESPECTS IN WHICH THE SYSTEM IS WEAK. 


The State superintendent enumerates certain points in which the public school sys- 
tem is weak, as follows: 

(1) It permits indefinite divisions of counties into petty school districts. The older 
counties have from 6 to 8 districts in each township, necessitating small and weak 
schools. 

(2) It creates too many trustees invested with power to hire teachers. The present 
number of these officers is 9,909; teachers, 3,303. In any county with 100 districts 
300 persons select the teachers, and they have a great many daughters and nieces, and 
sisters and cousins, and friends ;*and, human nature being what it is, favoritism is the 
result. Under this system county superintendents often cannot raise the standard of 
scholarship in teachers. Public sentiment in many communities will not sustain them 
in rejecting incompetent candidates. 

(3) It is left possible for districts to vote that their children shall not be educated. 
The remedy consists in abolishing the petty districts, and thus taking from them the 
power to cripple and even kill their own schools. ‘The condition should be imposed 
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that the current school fund shall besupplemented on territories much larger than that 
of the present districts by a uniform rate of taxation that will yield such territories 
funds sufficient to secure efficient schools of equal length. There were, it is estimated, 
not less than 350 districts that last year raised no special school tax, and there were 
more than 800 schools kept for only three months. The superintendent recommends 
the passage of a law fixing a certain amount of special taxation below which districts 
cannot fall in any year.—(Report of State superintendent, 1875~’76, pp. 19-25.) 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Information has been received from 2 Kindergarten, one in St. Paul, established 
in 1876 and having an attendance of 20 pupils, the other in Minneapolis, established 
in 1875, with 6 to 9 pupils. Hard times and much sickness among the children have 
kept down the numbers in the school last named. Hours of daily session in the Min- 
neapolis school, 3; in the St. Paul school, 44. Age of admission in the former, 3 to 6 
years ; in the latter, 4 to 7. 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


ST. PAUL. 


Officers.—A board of education of 18 members, of whom one-third are changed each 
year, and a city superintendent of public schools, appointed by the board. 

Statistics—Enrolment during the year, 4,491; average attendance, 2,608; number of 
schools, 69; number of teachers, 82. 

Remarks.— Corporal punishment has been banished from the schools of this city with 
results in the highest degree gratifying. The discipline of the schools has steadily im- 
proved, and the pupils have acquired a self control which is very marked, even to 
strangers. Cases of insubordination are extremely rare. Truancy has largely dimin- 
. ished. There have been but two cases of expulsion during the year, while the cases of 
temporary suspension in all the schools have been less than the cases of corpora! pun- 
ishment in a single school in former years. 

The high school was organized in 1870, and has graduated 66 students, of whom 20 
have taught and 21 have entered colleges. Teachers for the public schools are largely 
supplied trom the high school. The enrolment of pupils in it increases rapidly every 
year, and leading citizens are coming to take advantage of it in preference to sending 
their children to private schools away from home.—(Report of State superintendent, 
pp. 141, 142.) 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


Organization.—The organization here is a peculiar one, there being two boards of 
education and two superintendents of schools, one for the original city of Minneapolis, 
now called the west division, the other for what was the city of St. Anthony, which 
in 1872 was united with Minneapolis and forms now the east division. 

Statistics—These for the west division are as follows: Population, (estimated,) 
26,000; children of school age, (5-21,) 6,843; enrolled in public schools, 3,388; school- 
houses, 7; rented rooms, 2; whole number of school rooms, 54; seating capacity of 
these, allowing 56 pupils to a room, 3,024; admissions to high school, 83. 

For the east division they are given thus: School-houses, 4; rooms for school, 19; 
seating capacity of school rooms, 1,152; teachers employed, 19; amount paid for sala- 
ries of teachers, $9,910; enrolled pupils, 1,249 ; average daily attendance, 724; average 
attendance to a teacher, 38.1 ; number of pupils in high school, 48. 

Notes.— In the west division there are 8 grades before reaching the high school, and, 
while these prades express intervals of one year each, every grade is subdivided into 
3 divisions, each representative of three months. The advantages claimed for this 
arrangement are two: (1) pupils failing to pass any examination do not haveto drop 
far and are left rather hopeful in thé near prospect of another trial. (2) No pupil is 
required to remain in any class any given length of time, but on obtaining a prescribed 
average for two successive months is rewarded for his industry and credited for his 
ability by prompt promotion. 

In the east division there are 9 years of preparatory work and 2 years in the high 
school course. Ladies here act as school directors, and 2 such appear in the list of 6 
members of the board for 1875-76. <As early as 1861 a special teacher of music was 
employed in this division, but was retained only one term. No special teacher of 
drawing has ever been employed, nor has there been till the close of the school year 
1875~76 a superintendent ; the secretary of the school board performing some of the 
duties of one and the teacher of the highest room in each building being constituted 
principal of all the schools therein and required to report their condition monthly to 
ao: 483.) of education.—(Reports of the two divisions, in State report for 1875~76, pp. 

4 ) . 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The normal school at Winona reports in its normal department 302 pupils, of whom 
838 were men and 214 women ; average attendance, 196 ; graduates, 36. The school at 
Mankato in its normal department, 250; men, 85; women, 165; average attendance, 
114. The school at St. Cloud, inits normal department, 213, 63 men and 150 women, 
and an average attendance of 131. Total enrolment, 765; average attendance, 441. 

The class of 85 new pupils entering the school at Winona was of much higher grade 
than that of any class received previously. It possessed more of the settled teacher - 
element. A large number had been members of institutes in which normal school 
teachers were instructors. Others were from schools or institutes taught by graduates, 
and all showed plainly that the thorough work done in the normal schools and the 
State institutes is producing grand results in the schools of the State. During the 
year 60 undergraduates went out as teachers. 

At Mankato there has been a marked increase not only in the entire enrolment but 
in the average attendance, showing that more pupils remain during the entire term 
than ever before. The higher classes, also, are well represented, indicating an ad- 
vance in grade as well as in numbers. 

The school at St. Cloud, in respect to efficiency, discipline, completeness of course, 
and elevation of professional spirit, has made marked advancement during the year. 
A special effort was made to give the school a more decided professional character. 
Students evidently incapable of making teachers were not advanced, and the names 
of those unworthy of promotion, after a review of a term’s studies, were removed from 
the roll. Every student, before graduation, is required to give instruction in the prac- 
tice room one hour a day for 9 weeks, under the supervision of a critic teacher. A 
home for the students after the family codperative plan has been opened, the expense 
of which, including room rent and good wholesome food, is expected to average not 
more than $2.50 weekly.—(Report of State superintendent, 1675~76, pp. 99-119.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, 


The State superintendent does not give the number of public high schools or depart- 
ments existing in theState. He says, however, that in the larger cities generally there 
exist either distinctly named high schools or else highest departments in the graded 
schools, in which are taught some of the branches usual to high schools proper. In 
the best of the high schools are found algebra, geometry, and sometimes trigonometry 
and surveying. Latin is taught in perhaps a dozen high schools. Greek is found in the 
printed courses of 4 or 5 schools, while actual classes exist in a less number. German 
is more common than Latin and French is studied in several schools.—(Report of 
Superintendent Burt, 1875-76, pp. 74, 75.) 

In a number of reports from towns and cities, made to the superintendent, respect- 
ing their graded systems, and appended to his report, there is a frequent reference to 
a high school as existent, sometimes a schedule of the course of study in it, but almost 
no statistics as to the number of pupilsin attendance and graduating from these schools, 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 2 schools for boys, 5 for girls, and 7 for both sexes outside of the public school sys- 
tem, there have been reported to this Bureau, under 68 instructors, 1,172 students, of 
whom 173 were engaged in classical courses and 185 in modern languages; 62 were 
preparing for classical and 21 for scientific courses in college.. Drawing is taught in 
9 of these schools, free hand in 5 and mechanical in 4; vocal music is taught in 10 and 
instrumental in 11. Chemical laboratories are reported by 3 and philosophical appa- 
ratus by 5. One school for boys, 1 for girls, and 6 for both report libraries ranging 
‘in size from 125 volumes to 1,500, and aggregating 3,527. 

BUSINESS COLLEGES. 

Two business colleges, located at Minneapolis and St. Paul, report 8 teachers and 
338 pupils, of whom 18 were studying telegraphy. The common English branches and 
correspondence, penmanship and book keeping, and commercial law are taught in all, 
and surveying, political economy, life insurance, phonography, and telegraphy in 1. 
One reports a library of 147 volumes. 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


The course of study is arranged under 4 departments: (1) Science, literature, and the 
arts; (2) mechanic arts; (3) agriculture; (4) collegiate department, all numbering 
267 students in 1875-’76. Of these 225 belonged to the collegiate department, 66 of the 
number being women. Five of the 34 students in the department of science, litera- 
ture, and the arts were also women, making 71 in attendance. There were registered 
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as residents of Minnesota 241 students; from other States, 26. In addition to the 
college work, 114 students are engaged in some remunerative employment and 69 
are believed to have earned their own living. Fifty-seven had at some time been 
teachers. 

The board of regents, after a careful consideration of a proposition’ to discontinue 
the preparatory department of the university, came to a resolution that the institution 
must for some time longer continue to offer preparatory instruction ; but certain condi- 
tions were decided upon. In order to encourage preparatory work in the high schools 
and academies of the State and codperation by them with the university, no appli- 
cant is to be admitted to the collegiate department to pursue the studies of any regular 
class or course who is entitled to receive and can actually receive substantially the same 
instruction in the public schools of the school districtin which he resides. This action, 
it is believed, has generally met with a favorable reception. Its effect is most marked 
in the university city, from which many young persons had been accustomed to resort 
to the university without having passed through the course of instruction offered in 
the public schools. The State superintendent advises the organization of proper pre- 
paratory courses of study to be carried on in connection with the ordinary high school 
curriculum, and formed, more especially, to suit those young persons who do not ex- 
pect to go to college. 

The year 1875-76 was a marked one for the university. The occupation of the new 
buildings has permitted considerable enlargement of the work. The library, moved 
into more commodious apartments, on the first floor of the main building, can at length 
fulfil its proper function in the institution. The new chemical laboratory in the agri- 
cultural college was occupied throughout the year by large and interested classes. 
The general museum was opened to the public during the spring term. There were 
12 graduates in 1876: A. B., 4; Sc. B., 5; B. C., 3—(Report of State superintendent, 
1875~76, pp. 127-136.) 

OTHER COLLEGES. 


Carleton College, Northfield, was founded by the State conference of congregational 
churches, but it is not under ecclesiastical control nor is it meant to be sectarian in its 
methods or influences. It is open to all alike, without regard to race, sex, or nation- 
ality. The departments are preparatory and collegiate, the latter embracing classi- 
cay or iL scientific, and English courses, all extending over 4 years.—(Catalogue, 
1875-76. 

St. John’s College, St. Joseph, (Roman Catholic,) is conducted by the Benedictine 
Fathers, and comprises ecclesiastical, classical, commercial, and scientific courses, be- 
sides an elementary school for beginners. The college buildings are large and commo- 
dious, built of granite and brick, and afford accommodation for over 300 students. 
eee a of students and the prosperity of the school are increasing.—(Catalogue, 

79~76, 

COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


_ Two colleges for women report 15 teachers and 178 pupils, of whom 10 were engaged 
in preparatory studies and 62 in regular courses. The courses of study are from 4 to 
8 years. The libraries of these 2 colleges aggregate 525 volumes. 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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¢ Suspended until new buildings are completed. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 


The Collego of Agriculture, a department of the State university, organized in 1870, 
comprises 2 courses, an advanced and an elementary. In the college of the mechanic 
arts there are courses in civil engineering, in architecture, and special courses. The 
elementary agricultural course lasts 4 years; the higher, 2.—(Report of State superin- 
tendent, 1875-76, and return to Bureau of Education. ) 


THEOLOGY. 


Of the schools of theology embraced in the following table, the first is Lutheran, the 
second Roman Catholic, the third Protestant Episcopal. Of the 8 years set down for 
the course at St. John’s, 5 are believed to be preparatory and collegiate and 3 theolog- 
ical, this latter number having been given in preceding returns for the theological 
course. 


Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE BLIND. 


The institution at Faribault has, during the year past, yielded more than the usual 
returns. As one of the results, 15 pupils, 13 deaf and dumb and 2 blind, graduated 
with fair prospects for the future, and others left the school thinking their educa- 
tion already quite sufficient for all practical purposes. During the year 121 pupils 
were in attendance, of whom 98 were deaf-mutes and 23 blind. ‘The number entering 
at the fall term was diminished somewhat by the hard times and the failure of the 
crops in certain counties. Out of 75 uneducated deaf-mutes known to be within the 
limits of the State, only 5 entered school during the fall of 1875, while 6 others, of 
whom nothing had been previously known, presented themselves. No special effort 
has been made to bring the large number of uneducated deaf and dumb children to 
school, for the reason that they could not be accommodated if they should come, there 
being neither sufficient room nor funds. ; 

The deaf-mute pupils are divided into 6 classes, taught by 3men and3 women. The 
classes are graded every term, and oftener when deemed necessary, and the pupils are 
earried through acourse of study calculated to give them a good common schooleducation. 
School duties engage their attention 44 hours daily besides one hour of study in the 
evening, 5 days in the week. For industrial purposes they are divided into 5 classes, 
including one of printers, which has not yet been fully organized and cannot be until 
means are obtained to open an office and employ a practical printer. These classes 
labor 3} hours daily for 6 days in the week, making 9 hours a day in school and shop. 
This plan has beén practised nearly 3 years with very satisfactory results, the deport- 
ment and health of the pupils not having suffered. 

It is found that from 10 to 15 in a hundred are capable of learning to speak. One 
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entire class composed of semi-mutes is taught by articulation. The introduction and 
practice of drawing during the past year have been followed by gratifying results. 
Improvements for the convenience and comfort of the blind pupils have been made 
during the past year to such an extent that the institution is now fully prepared to do 
excellent work in educating them, except in respect to teaching them trades. This sub- 
ject has been considered by the board of directors and will be provided for as soon as 
circumstances will permit.—(Report of State superintendent, 1875~76, pp. 120-123.) 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


MINNESOTA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


This association met at Red Wing, August 22 and 23,1876. No information in respect 
to its proceedings is given in the report except a notice of a resolution passed in testi- 
mony of regard for the memory of V. J. Walker, who was present at the first meeting 
of the association, aided in the preparation of its constitution, and contributed largely 
to its success.—(State report, 1875-76, p. 95.) 


OBITUARY RECORD. 


PROF. VERSAL J. WALKER. 


On the morning of Thursday, May 17, 1676, President Folwell, of the University of 
Minnesota, announced to a called meeting of the faculty of that institution the sad 
intelligence of the death of Prof. Versal J. Walker, which had occurred a few hours 
before. Professor Walker, as stated in a memorial pamphlet published by the univer- 
sity, was born at Brookline, Vt., in 1824, and received an academic education at the 
Townsend Academy, in the same State. He entered Waterville College, (now Colby 
University,) in the State of Maine, in 1845, and graduated there with the honors of his 
class in 1849, having taken high rank in languages, and especially distinguished him- 
self for his proficiency in mathematics and the sciences. Soon after his graduation he 
became principal of the academy at New London, New Hampshire ; he passed, a few 
years later, to the charge of a kindred school at China, Maine, and, having taught 
there and elsewhere in New England till 1855, went to California, where he remained 
four years. On his return eastward,in 1859, he married, settled as a teacher of public 
schools in Winona, Minn.; distinguished himself as a successful organizer and in- 
structor; established the first high school there, and was its principal for several 
years; was subsequently elected to the joint office of principal of high school and 
superintendent of the city schools, and filled this position with much acceptableness 
until chosen professor of the Latin language and literature in the State university, in 
which last office he continued until his death, performing the duties with marked ability 
and success. 

For several years Professor Walker was secretary of the State Teachers’ Association 
of Minnesota, and was at one time its president. On his removal to Minneapolis, his 
reputation as an organizer secured him an election to the board of education of the 
eastern division of the city, in which position he served for three years, fulfilling the 
duties of secretary of the board and superinténdent of the schools, which, under his 
management, are said to have decidedly improved. : le 

The governing principle of his life appears to have been to do well whatever he 
andertook, and, undertaking nothing but what he had the ability -to do successfully, 
he left behind him, when his work was finished, the reputation of ‘a faithful laborer 
and-of a truly useful man; one that had helped many to become men and women, 
noble, just, and pure.~—-(Memorial pamphlet published by the university.) 
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LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN MINNESOTA. 


Hon. D. Burt, State superintendent of public instruction, St. Paul. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. : 
[Term.—The office of county superintendent having been made elective, the term of present ipcum- 


bents will expire in the autumn of 1877, they giving place to new officers to be elected by the people 
November 6.] ; 
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MISSISSIPPI. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS.* 


187475. | 1875-76. | Increase. | Decrease. 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


White youth of school age, (5-21)......-. 141,514 | 171,062 | 29,548 |2eeeeee 
Colored youth of school age............-- 176,945 | 184, 857 7,912 \oeeeeeee 
White youth attending school............ 78, 404 10, 020 race sn ee 2, 378 
Colored youth attending school .......... 89, 813 90, 178 365. [oo eee 
Average monthly enrolment of whites.... 65, 065 65, 384 319 | oo eee 
Average monthly enrolment of colored.... 68, 265 63, 580 315 |... = cscs 
Average daily attendance.........-....-.. 106, 895 >| 2.2366 se | cee en oo. eee 
TEACHERS. 
White teachers employed .-.---..----.---- 2, 859 oO] salar ee eee 886 
Colored teachers employed. .-....---.---- 2, 109 O05: Vas oeeeeee 1, 104 
WCWRCCACHING 2225s sce de cess snc abec-~ aes 2, 989 1, 26) Vee ce cone 1, 228 
Women Geach ss. ce cette es oc eccaues aey 1,979 1,010 ee eee 962 
Average monthly pay of white teachers. .. $57 50 $41 08 eceeees $16 42 
Average monthly pay of colored teachers. . 53 45 38 54 | ose 14 91 
Average monthly pay of all teachers ..... oD 47 SO°87 | cca eceee 15 60 
SCHOOLS. 
Average days schools were kept in cities.. 200 175.:| Soeeer sce 25 
Average days schools were kept in the 100 80. ceeareceee 20 
country. 
Average throughout the State........-..- 140 100 |icczoacee. 40 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts. 
For all public school purposes...-.--..-.- $1,110,248 | $441, 420 fi... $668, 826 
Disbursements. 
For all public school purposes..........-. $1, 040, 600 | $417,760 |.......-. $622, 840 


* Only 50 counties out of the 74 in the State report statistics for 1875-76. 


(Report for 1875-76 of Hon. Joseph Bardwell, State superintendent of public edu- 
cation, pp. 93-95.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


United States Statutes, 1802, 1803, 1817; Laws of Mississippi, 1818, (first session of 
first general assembly ;) Poindexter’s Revised Code, 1824, pp. 402-409; Howard and 
Hutchinson’s Statutes of Mississippi, 1840, pp. 120-142; Revised Code of 1857, p. 369; 
Revised Code of 1871, sections 1992-2060 ; later school laws and reports and census re- 
turns. 

FOUNDATIONS LAID. 


By act of Congress, April 24, 1802, Mississippi, then comprehending most of the ter- 
ritory south of Tennessee and west of Georgia to the Mississippi River, was wade a 
portion of the territory of the Union, with a view to the formation from it of a State 
as soon as its population should amount to 60,000 free inhabitants. March 1, 1817, 
another act authorized the pecple of the western portion of this territory to form a 
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constitution and State government, and enter the Union on the same footing with the 
other States. Both these acts carried with them (the former one explicitly) the pro- 
visions of the ordinance of July 13, 1787, for the government of the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory, that section 16 in every township should be reserved for the use of schools, and 
that an entire township should be reserved for a seminary of learning. By subsequent 
acts these grants were made distinct. 


BUILDING UPON THESE FOUNDATIONS. 


The first general assembly of the State, at its first session, passed, February 5, 1818, 
an act to provide for the care of the 16th section lands, giving the charge of them to 
the judges of the couuty courts, with authority to lease the lands, to protect them 
from waste and damage, and to apply the funds arising from them to the purposes pre- 
scribed by act of Congress. They were also authorized to provide for the erection of 
one or more schools within their counties, as they should deem right and useful. 

November 26, 1621, a fulier and more explicit act was passed, providing for the for- 
mation of a literary fund from the proceeds of escheats, confiscations, fines, forfeitures, 
&c.; for the management of this fund by a board composed of the governor and chief 
officers of State, with 3 persons chosen by the general assembly; for the appointment 
by this board of an attorney or ageni in each county to see to the collection of the fines 
and moneys appropriated to the func; for the distribution of the proceeds of the fund, 
through 5 to 10 commissioners for every county, to a school or schools in every county, 
its benefits to be enjoyed, however, only by the poor children of the county, who, with 
the assent of their parents, should be selected by the ‘commissioners, to be taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. The president and directors of the literary fund were 
authorized by this act to lease for any term of years which they might deem advisable 
the lands reserved by the United States for the use of schools in every township, and 
to apply the proceeds of these leases to the building of school-houses and to the educa- 
tion of the children of the poor. The county school commissioners appointed by them 
were also authorized to appoint each year a committee of their body to visit ail semi- 
naries of learning, academies, and common schools within their respective counties; to 
examine into the qualifications of the teachers or schoolmasters to educate their pupils 
in the branches to be taught, and aiso into their character for morality, sobriety, and 
capacity to maintain due discipline; to observe the number of the scholars, and how 
far they were advanced in education; and to report all these things to the president 
and directors of the literary fund. It was further provided that no schoolmaster 
should be permitted to take charge of any seminary of learning in the State who 
should not produce to the president and directors of the literary fund testimonials that 
he was a citizen of the United States, and qualified to teach the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, and that he was of good moral character; provided, that the teacher of a com- 
mon school should not be required to have the qualification to teach Greek and Latin. 

The above law repealed that of February 5, 1818, with another slightly amendatory 
of the same, and was itself amended in 1824 by a provision in a revised school law for 
the election annually of 5 trustees of schools and school lands for every township, 
who were to cause a school-house or school-houses to be built on the sections reserved 
for the use of schools; to pay the expenses, in whole or in part, out of any money in 
their treasurer’s hands; to employ and pay suitable teachers for the schools, and to 
lease the school lands and look after the preservation of them. 

In March, 1833, an act was passed to provide for the distribution among the coun- 
ties of the capital of the literary fund, which now had reached the sum of $50,000, 
this capital to remain invested in productive stock, and its dividends only to be used, 
as before directed, for the education of poor children in the schools, 


THE SYSTEM AS THUS ESTABLISHED. 


With slight amendments in 1836 and 1839 and the Revised Code of 1857, the system 
thus outlined seems to have prevailed until the approach of the civil war, when almost 
everything in relation to schools and school funds was arrested. 

The township trustees appear to have been the chief managers, and academies, as 
well as common schools, were aided by them in their work, most likely for instructing 
pupils who had gone on into secondary studies. In the census of 1850 $5,743 from 
public funds and $50 from taxation are set down as paid to them, and in 1860 $680 from 
taxation and $44,211 from public funds, 

The common schools in 1840 were 322, with 8,263 pupils; the academies 71, with 2,553. 
In 12850 the common schools, were 762; the teachers, 826; the pupils, 18,746; school in- 
come, $254,159, of which $66,118 were from taxes and public funds. The academies 
were 171, with 297 teachers, 6,628 pupils, and an income of $73,717, of which about 
one-twelfth was from taxation and public funds. In 1860 the common schools num- 
bered 1,116, with 1,215 teachers, 30,970 pupils, and an income of $385,679, about three- 
fifths coming from tuition fees. The academies had gonedown to 169, but had more 
teachers, more pupils, and a considerably larger income, the teachers being-430, the pu- 
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pils 7,974, the income $313,522, about one-seventh from taxation and public funds, the 
remainder from endowments and tuition fees. 
The University of Mississippi was established in 1844; an institution for the blind, 
at Jackson, in 1852. 
SYSTEM AFTER THE CIVIL WAR. 


Under the constitution of 1869 — which provided for a State board of education, for 
State and county superintendents of education, for the maintenance of a public school 
or schools in each school district at least 4 months in the year, for the establishment 
of a school fund, and for a poll tax of not more than $2 for school purposes—a new 
school law became necessary. One was passed July 4, 1870, embodying the above 
provisions; constituting each county and each incorporated city of over 5,000 inhabi- 
tants a school district ; giving to the State board control of the school lands and school 
funds, with power of appointing county superintendents ; and making the State su- 
perintendent the general supervisor of the public schools, with power to make rales 
and regulations for them, and with the duty of visiting annually the schools of each 
congressional district, of holding, at such visit, a teachers’ institute, of deciding con- 
troversies pertaining to school management, and of making annual report to the legis- 
lature. To each county superintendent was given the supervision of the schools of 
the county, with the duty of visiting each once a term; of examining and licensing 
teachers for them, and of making to the State superintendent annual report respecting 
them; to the State auditor an enumeration of the educable children of the county ; 
and to the State board a description of the condition of the school lands and school 
funds within the county committed to his charge. The schools were thrown open to 
every youth between the ages of 5 and 21 residing in the districts where they were 
taught, and all were to have equal advantages, without distinction. The Bible was not 
a be paoded from the schools, and no person was to be permitted to disturb or mo- 
est them. 

The revision of the laws in 1871 embodied essentially the same provisions, with the 
additions of making the State superintendent president of the board of education ; of 
requiring him to have the school law printed and distributed ; of giving him an office 
clerk to aid him, and of providing for the government and guidance of a State normal 
school, which had been established the year before at Holly Springs. 

The system was a good one, and under more favorable circumstances might have 
wrought out most beneficent results. But, imposed under the stress of a political 
necessity on a largely unwilling and reluctant population, opening its full privileges 
to poor whites and colored youth equally with the ones by whom these had been de- 
spised, and having often among its administrators officers and teachers from the North, 
it met at first, in many instances, with violent and bitter opposition. Schools some- 
times were burned, northern teachers not seldom driven off, and obstructions thrown, 
in various ingenious methods, in the way of instruction of the colored population. 
These difficulties have been greatly overcome as time advanced, and the benefit of an. 
educated rather than an ignorant laboring class is realized. But later legislation 
has crippled very much the efficiency of the school system, and though the attendance 
on the schools has gone on increasing, the number of teachers in them, the expendi- 
ture upon them, and the average length of the school term have all, as may be seen 
from the statistics, very much decreased. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


These, as given by the existing holder of the office, have been: H. R. Pease, from 
1870 to 1873, inclusive; T. W. Cardozo, from 1874 to 22d March, 1876, inclusive; T. S. 
Gathright, from April 4, 1876, to August 31, 1876, resigned; Joseph Bardwell, from 
September 1, 1876, to December 31, 1877. The two latter are appointments to fill an 


unexpired term. 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM IN MISSISSIPPI. 


The report of Superintendent Bardwell for 1875~’76 is occupied chiefly with a dis- 
cussion of the question of the right of the State to sustain free schools by taxation, in 
which he quotes largely from an address delivered by Hon. H. H. Chalmers, associate 
justice of the supreme court of the State of Mississippi, before the literary societies of 
the University of Mississippi at its last annual commencement... In this address the 
‘Tightfulness of taxation for education is affirmed and sustained on various grounds, 
but chiefly on grounds of public interest. 

The State superintendent concedes that the present system has faults which should 
be corrected; that in some features it was at one time pressed so far beyond the re 
quirements and the ability of the people as to become a burden rather than a blessing. 
As a natural result, at the last meeting of the legislature, the principle of reaction set 
in, and it would be contrary to ordinary analogy if, in some respects, the pendulum had 
not swung to the opposite extreme. Such, he suggests, has been characteristic of re- 
cent legislation on the subject of the county superintendency. At the last session of 
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the legislature the salaries of county superintendents were reduced, and they were re- 
lieved from the duty of a personal inspection of the schools in their respective districts. 
The necessity of an amendment to this law restoring the former provisions is strongly 
urged upon the legislature.—(Report of State superintendent, 1875-76, pp. 3-15.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
VICKSBURG. 


Organization.— In Mississippi, each city of 3,000 or more inhabitants, unless the sub- 
ject of special legislation, forms a school district, governed in educational matters by 
a board of 6 school directors, chosen by the resident voters. 

Statistics— The number of children of legal school age, between 5 and 18 years, is 
3,400; enrolment in public schools, 1,545; average daily attendance, 950. The esti- 
mated enrolment in parochial schools is 300 ; number of teachers in public schools, 24 ; 
number of school rooms, both for study and recitation, under one teacher, 23, and 4 
of these are for high school pupils. The salary of the assistant teachers in primary 
schools is $585. In grammar schools it is $731; that of principals in grammar schools 
being $975. Both sexes are paid an equal salary. The amount expended for school 
purposes during the year was $19,642.14. Average expenses per capita on average 
daily attendance, $20.56.—(Special return from city superintendent, Charles E. Bent.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The State normal school at Holly Springs and the normal department of Tougaloo 
University, both for colored students, seem to be the only schools in operation for the 
training of teachers. The school at Holly Springs had an attendance of &8 students, 
29 men and 59 women. The school is sustained by the State, making tuition and text 
books free. Vocal and ivstrumental music and drawing are taught. In the normal 
department of Tougaloo University there was an attendance of 61 students. The ele- 
mentary course covers 2 years, the advanced course, 1. Music, vocal and instrumental, 
is taught. Tougaloo University has been the means of raising a large number of the 
freedmen from the lowest depths of ignorance and degradation and making them in- 
telligent, refined students and teachers. A farm of 500 acres furnishes employment 
for such of the young men as wish to pay a part of their expenses in labor, while the 
boarding hall gives employment to that class of the young women.—(Catalogues of 
State Normal School and of Tougaloo University, 1875-76.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Beyond the preceding account of 4 rooms in Vicksburg being used for high school 
exercises, no distinct information respecting high schools in this State has reached the 
Bureau, though the existence of such in the cities and larger towns is to be supposed. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 3 schools for boys, 3 for girls, and 3 for both sexes, outside of the public school 
system, there have been reported to this Bureau 492 pupils under 30 teachers. Of 
these, 98 are in classical studies, 27 in modern languages, 62 preparing for a classical 
course in college, and 43 for a scientific course. Drawing is taught in 4 of these 
schools, vocal music in 3, and instrumental music in 3. A chemical laboratory is re- 
ported by 1, and libraries in 3, aggregating 21,121 volumes. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS. 


Four preparatory departments report 6 teachers and 290 pupils, 36 of whom were 
preparing for classical and 69 for scientific courses. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


One business college reports 10 teachers and 100 students; of the latter, 5 study 
phonography, 20 telegraphy, and 75 French. The common English branches and cor- 
respondence, penmanship, book-keeping, higher mathematics, surveying, and commer- 
cial law are taught. There is a library of 100 volumes. 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI. 


The plan of instruction here embraces three general departments, viz, preparatory 
education; science, literature, and the arts, and professional training. In the depart- 
ment of science, literature, and the arts are included five distinct courses of study, 
three of which are undergraduate parallel courses, and two post graduate courses. The 
three nndergraduate courses lead to the degrees of bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, 
and bachelor of philosophy, the latter covering only 3 years, the others 4. The de, 
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partment of professional education embraces in its plan a school of law, one of medi- 
cine, and one of agriculture and the mechanic arts. The school of medicine is not yet 
organized. 

OTHER COLLEGES. 


Alcorn University, at Rodney, is open to both races and sexes, but is practically for 
the colored race. A recent letter from Prof. Vashon, of this university, states that there 
are now prospects of a more promising future for it. Nearly all the students are yet 
in the preparatory department ; but three have passed beyond into the freshman class.— 
(Special return.) 

Mississippi College, Clinton, (Baptist,) was chartered as an academy in 1826; as a 
Presbyterian college in 1830, and in 1850 came under its present management. Its de- 
partments are preparatory and collegiate, the latter being divided into several distinct 
schools.—(Return for 1876.) 

Shaw University, Holly Springs, (Methodist,) was organized and chartered in 1870. Its 
departments are preparatory and collegiate, the latter having classical and scientific 
departments. Both sexes are admitted.—(Return for 1876.) 

Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, established by the American Missionary Association in 
1871, for the benefit of the colored race, has as yet no collegiate department, and it has 
therefore been left out of the college table. 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Six colleges for women report 43 professors and instructors and 3,630 pupils. Ofthe 
latter 214 were in the preparatory departments, 406 in regular and 13 in partial courses. 
The course of instruction covers from 4 to5years. The volumes in libraries aggregate 
5,400. 

; Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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a Includes society libraries. 
SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 
SCIENCE. 


The school of agriculture and the mechanie arts of the University of Mississippi, to 
the support of which two-iifthsof the congressional donation for the benefit of agricult- 
ure and the mechanic arts have been devoted, is now opened for the reception of 
students. Agriculture here is to be taught asa profession, requiring varied knowledge 
and a liberal education, and fully eoual in dignity to other professions. Agricultural 
experiments will be carried on in connection with the farm and garden to such an ex- 
tent as may be compatible with the requirements of instruction and the means at com- 
mand. The present endowment is insufficient to accomplish more than a first step 
toward providing for the requirements of practical instruction, and itis hoped that be- 
fore long other legislative or congressional aid may be extended to it.—( University 
catalogue, 1876.) 

The agricultural and mechanical department of Alcorn University is sustained by the 
temainder of the funds received from the congressional land grant. The full course of 
study is to cover 4 years, but as yet only the preparatory department is in operation. 


THEOLOGY. 
The warden of the Bishop Green Associate Mission and Training School, (Protestant 


a) 


Episcopal,) reports an attendance during the year 1875-76 of 14 students for the minis- 
15 E 
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try, including three orphans of the clergy, only one of whom is absolutely a candidate 
for holy orders. One of the 14 has left to pursue a more extended course elsewhere, 
one has been called away by the dangerous illness of his mother, and one has been ad- 
mitted to deacon’s orders, leaving the present number eleven.—(Report of warden, May, 
1876. 

LAW. 

The law school of the University of Mississippi comprises in its course a study of the 
law of real estate, of personal property, torts, general practice, rights of persons, crim- 
inal law, and procedure in equity, jurisprudence, and constitutional and international] 
law. Text books are the chief means of instruction. In 1872 the trustees dispensed 
with the necessity of an attendance of 2 years, and permitted the graduation of students 
after one year’s study, provided a satisfactory examination be passed.—( University 
catalogue, 1876.) 


Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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a Reported with classical department. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


The Mississippi Asylum for the Blind, at Jackson, reports an attendance in 1875-76 
of 26 pupils. The institution is sustained by the State. .The amount appropriated for 
its use during the year was $10,000. In addition to the literary branches, chair seat- 
ing, mattress making, and broom making are taught. There is a library of 255 vol- 
tmes.—(Special return for 1875-76.) 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The Mississippi Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, also located at 
Jackson, reports an attendance of 36 pupils, 20 male and 16 female. The branches 
tanght are reading, writing, grammar, geography, general history, physical geography, 
arithmetic, and the Bible. The plan of instruction followed here is the sign method. 
The appropriation received from the State last year amounted to $10,000. There are 
only 12 volumes in the library.—(Special return for 1875-76.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Rev. JOSEPH BARDWELL, D. D., State superintendent of public education, Jackson. 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
(Term, to January, 1878.]} 


Name. Post-office. 
eiamesvrniilt secretary of state... 22 jalseee es eee eee eee eect e eee ree Jackson. 
George E. Harris, attorney-general .....--.--..--. SP ee ree opt elaioa sa ac renee Jackson. 

Rev. Joseph Bardwell, D. D., superintendent of public education ...........-....-. Jackson. 
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List of school officials in Mississippi — Continued. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


(Term, two years.] 


County. Superintendent. Post-office. 

ACMA csc ecee eae sees saan Doo Ont SOMeLy eermeeercta? acacs sens sacae ace Natchez. 
AlCOrD yee se eee teeeeeseee see E. W. Carmack ......sesceecsecee wees ac/sisineieiwic's efetats Jacinto. 
Amit@..25-520-6 peer tector =e Teva. GUM 1iGhit@ ces neee snes ces sa aece css ssn ss ae Liberty. 
Attalpecccccccceostuscscsss- AIM OSLO nO latekremneete cere stscieiete steleis |e leleielelcieisiaicts\e/efate Kosciusko. 
Bentonreneee se ese crs<. BOWE. Wai plord . 2 eae eee eas aca asec wees cco e Ashland. 
BOliVar Sete e eee sice cs oo cane ne OX. ¥ OGG! soc asc neta e eee seece tees ces ens anene cee Floreyville. 
Calhoun eeeses cece ese ren. Alea) ee tfv) cl Sea ae Seer ieee ace's sina RGscncep ce Pittsborough. 
Carroll (eee sas cee ess Samuel vblart.coc cs soem ree teres cace. ee Carrollton. 
ChickaSsawreecseeeaeeececeaa. FAV. SAMISOM cc cic cie ceases sesicieyeciesisicle cr eis aeats Houston. 
CON @CtAW eceete ee ee awa -s ee =e ele. Hipmpbil ly oe ce eon neem e seme ne = eel. French Camps. 
Claibornereeeeseeee es secaceice DT WS DLOLG sees arom cme caciercsiiase rile serie ner Port Gibson. 
Clark Bees eas cece ocean Ove o.0. GiNSMBM. 2... ccccaseclecisecesscneaeces tea Enterprise. 
Woshomatercneecne. cccce ce se Upevl. Chrestitane sto. sc ccsceees oe evans snecne se neee Friar’s Point. 
(OPE de Sa sencoooossoroaneessoes Rev. H. J. Vallandingham.........- ae mime anans eeee--| West Point. 
Copighieae er ese see eee ease = Rev. W. B. Bingham .......-00.2.--0+ee-2ce eee eene- Hazelhurst. 
Coving toilets. 6--2---6------ E. W. Larkin ...........- ena eee emis se cers et sei Mount Carmel. 
Bie Soto ee ssc neues. DelPReld iiss secrete ccccicteeectetic veles aenieme cece c cea Hernando. 
Pranklingeecect cs tess sclera |KO OSCDLE BDUCKIOS mee ccc caceceianecise ole siscicieesisieci= nets Meadville. 

G. T. Y. Breeland State Line. 

dS: Parker tetec. ccc sce Grenada. 

BB PAS W. Olle ectrectcc nie lc cies slece ecicielcet isis) cieeeeat omen. Jackson. 

GoW. Sinithecenccwcscccicccn ccs oe sivas sciceceecen eee Durant. 
PERAMC OG kee eee ein cciaw an nnsie AM, BlamdOW sree cas se ccs saenes se ccecccras cs sems Shieldsborough. 
IATPISO Mess cecsss aes ose oes clce BO) Beatson ise. cce-= oceueecisccisos ss ccsccmee nes eee Pass Christian. 
SRA MONGye cca c ecco cc ccwceen S. L. Hussey .........cc-ceseseccscnescenccnsececes Mayersville. 
EtaWalMDapemenes sis cise s ss csie'e dnd Mad ERITH ace saccHooceeeeOnonOOOCSEOOnoBacEnOcec Fulton. 
ack Sonvermetretssiccesiciclacsime cites sise seine ae iciee sainrscelesieiaaicisisie sslse sels slelnsine aaa 
AIS ee Sacre aeee Cee eee ONC. Desaer es co. cece n Aer errr cee. | Paulding. 
AGUTENTN nents HogeABsenoesaad 18 Vived ID) Aas eec ape eOO DOOM BU DEOorS CS ORORCaoeOcpKOL Fayette. 
SUONEE fo cece seat tw esse cmcees IE CAS mithtercc cn cecccceclscininicstce tec siccces cee}. Ellisville. 
IMeMmpereaeccemaen cc la aces FAY GoOVINtTONs. osc soc ssc ee ccsene ccs scsrcessse ce se ot Scooba. 
MUN CO let memes. elec aiele's IRGVe Wi DULZOSS snc ce sete cceiesise sistecincacmeesres cates Brookhaven. 
Aeauderdalerccne. ss ases = HM Wihita kerieiccie ccc nrcle cin wisnielnicialarn= nineieretste wine eine Meridian. 
MarhavettOmrecnss secs cescci Wi Win Wi alts cccces sce cae ccs sete es civics os cuicmee Oxford. 
IOWOUGS See stee sees cose ecco Jv MD ALLOW sone cieicesiclccisiecs sicsisecle cisieciscicios ces oe ae Columbus. 

(Oe WSU RITE Y Goce Apceeunoadonodon bea bonoccoddodsodad Tupelo. 

SEW DalO esc ceciscnccisiiccsiteesicsisiccic sccciccciccacecoe Monticello. 

G. Q. Hall...... Meiers nee eiatemineinercaicic ects se ciceeece eet Carthage. 

RHE SUMMONS ea ee secsceccsisccsc se deaistesecueeicieeee Green wood. 

W. B. Stinson Canton. 

i George Baylis Columbia. 
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ENIOXUDEGz eres cys < saloon OMB PAM OStocccr sees e cs nc\ceicnclsesicic cles esissciceeec: Macon. 
Oktibbeha ..... i SORE IE Ie AVAL OL tee eee eran ae nie rAcic coins Seren oc Heenan ene Starkville. 
Pamnolameeec ccs sc cee sce m ae PrAVORAINWALOD aco enis cc ccine sieves cisiaicieinele'eir esis e ciniee ardis 
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PR BEIN tere oe oan Conse i eee George D. Hartfield..............---- BocremneBeneeT Enon. 
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Hontotocmescecesee Peeneess Charles D. Fontaine.......... Beco OC DNOUEEOESOGEO EC Pontotoc. 
Mnatmlanerscce ses ssc cece nee WEEE REOLOM tee tcc cae clo cle ws cle tee cc scrensiccs on ek Beler. 
ene a Wilhiampbuchannanweesesemeseesscccss sceeeeecs sae Brandon. 
COLL Remar asin cree veuice WARNBublenseetcecncccnemeoe ocsce ccs cccece eee. mae Harpersville. 
WERE? 5 ccoccoaessedeee sere. IWS RBOWi Meee eee eee ccce occ cna Car's c.cles neue cae mes Rolling Fork. 
IMPSOU (ea ees. = ass cin ce GmWAHAaTlOWireeensicieen ced cicis ocisceccsaccciecese snare Westville. 
IDL eens o cecicc civiccle ec JPR an Leeper ee os a alco cc c'eidicicniciesa ceteic eon ae Trenton. 
Sunflower Soemive miteiseeiccewie se RevvAT DSBrookSsensaccreccsccesccussesecewcssends Indian Bayou. 
SUMMNET Aer sete ec ccies neceas FAATONESINIL Meme este ee etc cesses see cere ce cecetee ts Greensborough. 
Mallahatehiewe 2.6 n.d ccccccs. Ware ay lOrmeriiae ee ettes nos wc cos cc ewes Onc aaem eee Charleston. 
ADish@MiN GO sse2 eh een ccccca nn eM Mille rae on on coe eric ae a cece ae arcteereet mae Burnsville. 
Mp Da Wie eee lease ace ene ORME arrinterscccesccsss cee eces es eet, Ripley. 
a SG eee ee eee cca. see. AE ECs Mn bie lerete oreo cia clos nu weve nee esate re eee Senatobia. 
ERPULULIC Slteteretetee ere etsie «stain a Calum Perkins 205 cccc on, cscs cenecnancen amen eee Austin. 
UD MOT eee erence cc | ise GAN ON soe fc0,. So vac Lenco nse catesesconee ee New Albany. 
Warren’... 255s come noel. WORE Bort tes coc cans ack seniswnence ccna seeeeemm Vicksburg. 
Was hin gtOn eee ees sees. Rev. Stevenson Archer.......c2csccceecccnccecceces Greenville. 
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WAZOO foes cease ea eee | Rui is, 26.c2 caw osc eeme seme ee ee ce meetee oma Yazoo City. 
Vorabusha. cee. ceva cose! rt MIS POW 4; cccacolw cembicares sermeuee ee meee: «= Me Water Valley. 
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MESSOURE. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1874~’75. 1875-’76. | Increase. | Decrease. 


oS are emaeremnnentin RE ne | RS 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


Persons of school age, (5-21 for 


1874-75 and 6-20 for 1875~76).-.... 738, 431M B 795,798)... 
Pupils attending public schools. ..---. 394, 780 *394, 848 *GSIN: 2 seuse se 
Average daily attendance ...-........ 192, 904 GN 0 By eats am a DHE 70 2 

TEACHERS. 
MemeteneWlt oes n 6 cncees bonnes avcies 5, 904 a0 [een a GE Fe 
Seinen benClin® .o222.52ccseence Sone » 3,747 RE: Vi ae ane ea geen 
Average salary of men............--- $38 00jN &. .ceRh eee eee eee 2 cee 
Average salary of women ............ 29 OOM ES oe ee coeur ea eral doen ee eee 
Total average salary, (about). .... ----|.----....--- $30" |eaoeees eee 
SCHOOLS. 
Public schools for whites............. 7,061 aaa JOG AR eee see 
Public schools for colored children.-... 326 338 120 See 
Average duration of schools in days-. 99 | G0: asec oaee ew 30 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts. 
Heromiocal faxation..-2.0.-0s--+0.--2 $2, 155, 810 $382, 397 Wee ee ee cee er oaa les 
rams public Tands. ..--<- sss--sscce<s 391, 420 470, 121 78, GIL ee oe ee 
IMramPOobher SOUPCES 222.06 sscc2.s0-ses 466, 306 AQ 694 | wee eee) 45, 309 
MgualPrecei pts seas ceases as ccce 3,013, 5951\e 1,773, 4651.25. 2. Ie40R et 
Lxpenditures. 1 


MOLEX Ppenditure. ..-2. 22 .s eee eo == Not given.) 2, 374, 96) |. 222.32 ee a eee ree 
PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE. | 
Daily cost of each pupil for tuition...- GO 07 Wisieces senses]: ccess cee sees 
SCHOOL FUNDS. 


Amount of school fund..............- | 79248, 5351) 7, 300) COANE S52, 2001 Ns Jeera 


*A bout. + Several counties did not report; total about $2,000,000. 


(Reports of Hon. R. D. Shannon, State superintendent, for 1874-75 and 1875-76, 
with returns from the same to Bureau of Education. ) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Laws of Missouri, 1820 and 1822; Revised Statutes, 1835, pp. 563-570; Laws of 
1338-39, pp. 112-148; Revised Statutes of 1855, pp. 1413-1460; Laws of 1858~’59, pp. 
69,70; of 1864~’65, p. 127; General Statutes, 1865, pp. 249-277; Laws of 1870, pp. 127- 
159; Constitution and School Law of 1875. 
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FIRST STEPS. 


% 


Admitted into the Union in 1821, Missouri received from the General Government 
the then customary gift of the sixteenth section in every township, for the support of 
schools within the same, and 72 sections, or two entire townships, ‘for the use of a 
seminary of learning,” generally understood to be a university for the State. Under 
acts of December 6, 1820, and December 17, 1822, commissioners for the care and lease 
of the school lands were appointed by the county courts, the commissioners under the 
first act numbering 5 for every county, under the second, 2 for every township. These 
latter were empowered to build a school-house for their several townships whenever 
the funds derived from rent or lease of the school lands should justify such action. 

Except in St. Louis, where, under the voluntary action of the inhabitants, with 
the sanction of a territorial law, a board of trustees for schools had been appointed 
January 30, 1817, these seem to have been the only steps toward a school system till 
the year 1824. In that year an act was passed to constitute each township a school 
district, with a board of 5 trustees, who were to build or procure school-houses, to 
appoint teachers and visitors of schools,* to make rules for the government of such as 
should be established, and, on the demand of two-thirds of the voters in the township, 
to levy a tax for keeping the schools open as long as might: be wished by a majority 
of those who sent their children to them. 


ADVANCEMENT. 


Beyond the laws above referred to no important action seems to have been taken 
till March 19, 1835, when there was a revision of the statutes relating to schools, with 
a view to ‘“‘a system of common primary school education as nearly uniform as possi- 
ble throughout the State.” The main changes made in this revision were, (1) the 
substitution of a board of 3 trustees for townships, in place of the board of 5 provided 
for in 1824; (2) the delegation to these 3 of some powers of supervision previously 
directed to be exercised by the visitors, who, however, were still to be appointed by 
them; (3) the provision for an annual election of them by the people to whom they 
were responsible; (4) the requisition of biennial reports from them to the county 
courts as to the condition of the schools, with a like biennial report from the courts to 
the secretary of state; and (5) the constitution of a State board of education, to be 
composed of the governor, the State auditor, the State treasurer, and the attorney 
general, styled ‘‘ commissioners for literary purposes.” 

These were decided advances toward a system, with links of connection between all 
its parts; the main lack being that there was no vitalizing agency intermediate be- 
tween the State board fixed in its own centre and the township boards distributed 
throughout the State. This want, at the suggestion of the friends of education, the 
legislature undertook to supply by the appointment, in 1839, (under a revised school 
law of February 9, in that year,) of a State superintendent of common schools, to hold 
office for two years, with commissioners and inspectors for townships. The times, how- 
ever, were not yet quite ripe enough for progress such as this, nor was the popular 
feeling in favor of tree schools sufticiently strong; for, as the census of 1840 shows, 
there were 1n all the State only 642 primary schools at this time (including those of 
the city of St. Louis) and 47 academies and gramniar schools; and of the 18,714 
scholars in the whole only 526 are set down as at public charge. The inference is 
almost inevitable that the greater portion of the schools were private enterprises; 
and that what few public schools there were must have taken most of their scholars 
as pay pupils, with only a sprinkling of the poorer class as free through public funds. 
It does not, therefore, surprise one to find that, at the expiration of a two years’ term, 
the services of a State superintendent of common schools were thought unnecessary, 
that the office as a separate one was abolished, and that the secretary of state was 
made again the receiver of the school reports. 

Still, things went forward. Population flowed into the State. The newcomers often 
became renters of school lands. Increasing quantities of these became available as a 
source of revenue for schools, and increasing numbers of the people wanted schools to 
send their children to. Hence, in the census of 1850, we find 1,570 public schools 
reported, with 1,620 teachers and 51,754 pupils; the schools receiving $3,024 trom local 
taxes and $74,807 from public funds, with $7,178 from endowments and $75,761 from 
other sources, supposed to be tuition fees. This improvement led to a new call for a 
State superintendency of public schools, at once to maintain the ground thus gained 
and to make advances greater and fuller still. And as by this time the advantages of 
such a superintendency had been amply demonstrated in the neighboring States of 
Iowa and Kentucky, the office was reéstablished in 1853, the term being made two 
years, and with a single interval (during the confusion of the civil war, 1861-’65) has 
been continued ever since, with only a change of title from superintendency of com- 


«These visitors, 9 in pumber for each township district, were to visit the schoola once in 3 months, 
to examine teachers, to issue certificates of qualification to such a3 were approved, and to exercise & 
general supervisory power over the discipline and course of instruction in the schools. 
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mon schools to superintendency of public instruction. Of its efficacy as a quickener 
of educational activity, we bave the evidence of the census of 1860, which tells of 
4,120 public schools, with 4,769 teachers, 175,855 scholars, and an income of $802,856, 
of which $116,318 were from taxation and $447,146 from public funds; the schools 
nearly three times as many as ten years before ; the funds from the people and the State 
toward the support of them more than seven times as great. ‘Toward the support 
of them” is said, for they were not yet free schools in the full sense, a considerabie 
portion of the annual income being still from ‘‘ other sources” than endowments, taxes, 
and public funds. 
A REVISED SYSTEM. 


The change of circumstances resulting from emancipation of the slaves during the 
war and from the raising of these to the rank of citizens, required the formation of a new 
constitution for the State in 1865. This constitution recognized the right of all the 
children of school age to free instruction in the public schools; and while allowing 
separate schools for children of African descent, required that “funds provided for 
the support of public schools” should be “ appropriated in proportion to the number 
of children, without regard to color.” It called for the formation, from the United 
States land grants and other sources, of a public school fund, to be securely invested 
and sacredly preserved; the annual income of which fand, with so much of the ordi- 
nary revenue of the State as should be necessary, was to be faithfully appropriated for 
the establishment and maintenance of the free schools and university provided for. 
No township or school district, however, was to receive any portion of the public 
school fund, unless it should have maintained a school for at least: three months in the 
preceding year. And in case the fund should prove insufficient to sustain a free school 
four months in every year, the general assembly was authorized to provide by law for 
remedying such deficiency by the levying of local taxes for school purposes. 

The personnel of the State board of education was also changed by this constitution, 
the governor, State auditor, and State treasurer being dropped from it,and the mem- 
bers of it made to consist of the secretary of state and attorney general, with the State 
superintendent, whose term was lengthened to 4 years, and who was to be ex officio 
president. 

In accordance with this constitution a new school law was prepared and included 
in the general statutes of 1266, providing for the organization and support of the 
university, and for the reorganization, support, and maintenance of common schools. 
By this law every congressional township was to constitute a school district, with sub- 
districts, governed by a beard of school directors composed of three persons, elected 
for terms of 3 years, one to be changed each year, a township board being com- 
posed of the clerks of these subdistrict boards. The former were to control the local 
school affairs of their subdistricts; the latter to have geveral custody of the school 
property, with control of the central and bigh schools of their township. Separate 
schools for colored children were to be provided where the number of such in a dis- 
trict should exceed 20. Where it was less than 20 the amount of school money to 
which any smaller number was entitled might be used as should best secure the edu- 
cation of them, the terms and advantages of schools for all this class of children to be 
equal in all respects to those of the same grade for any other class. Besides the State 
superintendent, who was allowed an assistant at $2,000 salary, county superintend- 
ents were to be elected under this law,in place of former county commissioners, to 
hold office for two years, and to have, under the direction of the State superintendent, 
the immediate supervision of all matters pertaining to public education in their coun- 
ties, such as the instruction of subordinate school officers as to their duties, the sup- 
plyiug of them with the needful forms, the examination and licensing of teachers, the 
visitation and examination of the schools, the holding of semi-annual teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and the assisting of the State superintendent in securing uniformity of text 
books. Returns from teachers to the township clerk, from him to the county clerk, 
and from the latterto the State superintendent, as the basis of an annual report from 
him, were also provided for. 

Incorporated cities, towns, and villages were allowed to organize for school purposes, 
with special privileges, under boards of education composed of 6 directors elected for 
terms of 3 years each, one-third to be changed each year. The usual powers of city 
boards were given these, especially that of organizing and maintaining, besides primary 
schools for rudimental studies, schools of higher grade, as they might be called for; all 
schools, however, to be free to the children of all actual residents within the district. 


FURTHER REVISION. 


By act of March 1, 1870, the portion of the above law which related to incorporated 
cities, towns, and villages was, with other acts on the same subject, slightly modified. 
An act to aid in the establishment of two State normal schools was approved on the 
19th of the same month, one school to be located south of the Missouri River, another 
north of it; while on the 14th of the month the Lincoln Institute at Jefferson City 
was constituted a State normal school for the training of colored teachers. 
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At the same date with the normal school law (March 19, 1870) an act to provide for 
the reorganization and support of public schools was passed without important 
change as to State, county, or local school officers, except that township boards had 
their discretionary power of establishing central or high schools restricted by the 
requirement that they first submit to a called meeting of the voters an estimate 
of the cost of such a school and get the sanction of the meeting. The number of 
school children necessary for a separate colored school was brought down from 20 to 
15; and if the local officers should neglect to establish such schools, the State superin- 
tendent was authorized to establish them. <A school day was declared to consist of 6 
hours occupied in school; a school month, of 4 weeks of 5 such days each; while the 
school year was to be understood as commencing with the third Saturday of April in 
each year. 

In iets a new constitution was adopted containing substantially the provisions of 
the former one, with some slight change, such as that the governor was again made 
a member of the board of education; that the having of separate schools tor colored 
children was made imperative, and that instead of so much of the public revenue as 
should be sufficient, not less than 25 per cent. of ig was directed to be set apart, ex- 
elusive of the interest of the school fund and sinking fund, for the support of public 
schools, while all appropriations to sectarian schools and institutions were forbidden. 

In a new school law, made necessary by this constitution, the only important change 
of school officership, beyond that noted in the board of education, was the restoration 
of the old county school commissioners in place of county superintendents of schools. 
The duties to be performed were not materially changed, but unfortunately the office 
was stripped of its efficiency by a clause which left it to the people of the counties to 
determine whether they would have the exclusive and entireservices of the commis- 
sioner; and as times were hard and funds were low, only one county in the State has 
seen fit to avail itself of these full services. The system is thus greatly crippled from 
want of efficient supervision of the schools and instruction of the teachers through 
county institutes. But this hindrance to progress the present active State superin- 
tendent is endeavoring to have removed. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The State superintendents have been: Peter G. Glover, 1639~41; John W. Henry, 
by special appointment, 1853-54; EB. C. Davis, 1854-57; William B. Starke, 1857 to De- 
cember, 1861, when commenced an interregnum of 4 years, during which the secretary 
of state did the office duty of State superintendent; James Robinson, by special ap- 
pointment, 1865-67 ; Ira Divoll, 1871, removed by death soon after entering on his 
office; John Monteith, appointed for the unexpired portion of Mr. Divoll’s term, 
is71~75; R. D. Shannon, present incumbent, 1875-79. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
POOR SCHOOLS. 


Many districts are cursed with poor schools, conducted by so-called teachers who are 
so incompetent as to be unable to calculate the average daily attendance of pupils. 
The children come out of these schools with lazy habits, with characters fashioned 
in very indifferent moulds, satisfied with a superficial and shallow view of any and 
all truths presented to their attention through life, and with a smattering and imper- 
fect knowledge of a few disjointed facts, which serve as a hindrance rather than an 
aid to further progress. It is true the law requires persons to possess certain qualifica- 
tions before they shall be permitted to teach ; but this provision, like the requirement . 
that a man shall be competent to teach in the public schools before he can hold the 
office of county commissioner, is a mere statute, without any means of enforcement., 
These schools are governed by boards of directors who are ignorant of the law, and 
are unable to understand it without explanation. The district clerks, in such cases, 
are ignorant of their duties, and of course cannot perform them.—(Report of Superin- 
tendent Shannon, 1075-76, p. 5.) 


SIIORT SCHOOL TERMS. 


The legal school term, (four months in a year,) is too short. What the cluld learns 
in four months cannot be wholly retained through the succeediug eight months of 
vacation. Much is forgotten, and when school is reopened much of the same ground 
mnust be gone over again. In some districts, moreover, no schools have been main- 
tained for a year or two at a time. The superintendent thinks that better schools 
might be maintained for a longer term, without increase of local taxation, if the 
school funds were properly managed; and it is recommended that a law be passed 
requiring each district to maintain a school] for not less than six months every year.--- 
(Report, 1875-76, p. 7.) 
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LOSSES OF SCHOOL MONEY. 


The superintendent says that there is abundant evidence of the mismanagement of 
schooifunds. Vast sums of money are annually drawn from the pockets of the people, 
ostensibly for public school purposes, from which the children derive no benefit. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are squandered and find their way into the pockets of 
individuals who have no right tothem. In St. Louis County alone the schools have 
recently lost nearly $150,000. County officials fail to fully collect and properly apply 
the proceeds of fines, forfeitures, penalties, and sales of estrays, which the law directs 
to be placed in the permanent school fund. They violate law and disregard justice by 
putting school funds into county warrants and county and township bonds, and by 
appropriating them to almost all conceivable purposes not contemplated or permitted 
by the law. They are frequently very careless or negligent in lending school moneys 
in respect to obtaining ample security. The law is disregarded in not making school 
fund liens the first upon real property, and responsible personal security is not ob- 
tained. From these causes the aggregate annual loss to the permanent school furd 
must be immense, but there are no means of accurately computing the amount. There 
is scarcely a county in the State that sends reports from all its school districts, and in 
some instances there are as many as 20 delinquents.—(Repozrt of State superintendent 
1875-76, p. 4.) 

NEED FOR COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


These and other evils affecting the efficiency of the school system, which the super- 
intendent mentions, arise almost wholly, as he remarks, from the fact that there 
are no persons in the counties whose special province it is to do the work necessary to 
prevent such evils. Whoever undertakes to supervise and guard the various school 
interests of a county and to protect the people of it from injustice and imposition, must 
devote his best energies and ability to the work, and give to it his closest and most 
constant attention. ‘To do this he must be compensated for his time and labor. The 
superintendent, then, asks that a law be passed at once providing for an agent in each 
county, who shall have in charge the welfare of the schools, and whose duty it shall be 
to examine teachers, visit every school district in the county, counsel and instruct the 
teachers, explain the school law to district clerks and directors, point out their duties 
under it, and require them to make the reports which the law requires. It should be 
his duty to examine the county records at stated intervals, to inform himself as to the 
proper disposition under the law of the township, county, and swamp land funds, and 
of fines, forfeitures, penalties, &c.; to examine into the nature and sufficiency of the 
securities held for school moneys loaned, and to institute legal proceedings when 
necessary, to protect the funds or make their management conform tolaw. He should 
be under the control of the State superintendent, have a fair salary, and be required 
to take oath and give ample bond for the faithful performance of his duty.—(State 
superintendent’s report, pp. 6, 7.) 

COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The report as to colored schools is not as favorable as was that for tbe previous 
year. The State superintendent was compelled to enforce the law as to their establish- 
ment by calling in the aid of the grand juries many more times in 1876 than in 1875. 
In many cases the difficulties arose solely from the ignorance of district officers as to 
the requirements of the law, and in all such instances an explanation of the law 
proved sufficient. But in some instances there was an evident evasion of it and a viola- 
tion of the constitution. The people of ‘the State, asa rule, however, have, says the 
superintendent, performed their duty under the law promptly and fully.—(State supe:- 
intendent’s report, 1875-76, p. 17.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Oficers.— A board of education of 3 members and a city superintendent of schools 
appointed by the board. 

Statistics.— Number of persons in the city between the ages of 6 and 20 years: white, 
6,239; colored, 837; total, 7,126. Enrolment of pupils, 4,267; average daily attend- 
ance, 2,550; per cent. of attendance on average number belonging, 92.09. Number of 
teachers, 60, of whom 11 are men and 49 women. 

Itemarks.—The schools are graded as primary, intermediate, grammar, and high, the 
course of instruction in the latter, however, having been recently abridged to two years. 
It is hoped that at no distant day it may be reéstablished with a complete course 
which will connect the common schools with the university. 

The work of the year has been satisfactory. Decided improvement was made in 
teaching some of the branches, while the instruction in others was more tnorough, 
systematic, and rational than ever before. RBeading was better taught, and there 
appeared to be much greater interest taken in the subject than formerly.—(Report. 
1875-76, of J. M. Greenwood, superintendent public schools.) 
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ST. JOSEPH. 


Organization.—Not stated in the report from which this is taken. By law cities, 
towns, and villages not under special laws, are, in educational matters, under a board 
of 6 directors chosen for terms of 3 years each, one-third being changed each year. 

Statistics —The number of school population, 6 to 20 years of age, was 6,415, of whom 
5,775 were white, and 640 colored. Number of white children attending public schools, 
3,113; colored, 397; total, 3,510. Average daily attendance, 2,145; number of days schools 
were taught, 200. Number of teachers, men, 11; women, 42; total, 55. Monthly 
salaries of teachers, men, $87.45 ; women, $57.58. Average daily cost of each pupil for 
tuition, .054. Number of children that may be seated in the school rooms, 3,000. Value 
of property owned by the district, $118,096. Expenditures for school purposes during 
the year, $63,945.32.—(Report of E. B. Neely, secretary of schcol board, in State report, 
1875-76, p. 69.) : 


ST. LOUIS. 


Organization.—T he schools are under the control of a board of president and directors 
of 26 members, 2 from each ward of the city, who are elected by qualitied voters of the 
city for the term of 3 years, one-third going out each year. There is a city superin- 
tendent, who, with his two assistants, exercises a general supervision over the public 
schools of the city. 

Statistics.— Estimated population of the city, 475,000. Number of children between 
5 and 21 years, (legal school age,) 161,496. Total enrolment in day and evening 
schools, 43,663; of these, 1,503 were colored. Number of teachers in day and evening 
schools, 785. Number of schools: district, 44; evening, 24; colored, 5; normal, 1; 
high and branch high, 6; total, 80. The receipts for school purposes from ail sources 
were $955,385.73. Of this sum $761.527.74 were from city school taxes and $96,743.60 
from the State school fund. Total expenditures, $772,996.34, of which $553,241.52 were 
for salaries of teachers and superintendents. The cost of education per capita, includ- 
ing tuition and incidentals, based on the enrolment in all day schools, 38,390, was $15.30. 
This embraces children in all the schools, high, normal, district, and Kindergarten. 

Remarks.— Owing to the fact that the city grows more rapidly in population than in the 
amount of wealth per capita, the expenses of the schools have increased faster than the 
sources of income. Provision has been required for the accommodation of an average of 
nearly 2,500 new pupils each year. To supply this need the plan has been adopted of 
making additions on lots adjoining large schools already established, saving half the ex- 
pense required in building independent schools, as well as much of the current expense of 
running them after they are opened. By means of such economical measures it is ex- 
pected that the schools will be kept up to their present standard. The increase of the 
number of pupils in the day schools during the year was 2,449, while there was a de- 
crease in the attendance upon evening schools of 478. The ratio of children enrolled 
under 10 years of age continues to increase, but if allowance be made for the 1,041 
children enrolled in Kindergiirten it will be found that the average age of pupils in the 
other schools has slightly increased. 

The “ half time system” has been used more extensively the past year, and, in some 
cases, to the positive advantage of the pupils. This practice has been allowed only in 
the lowest grade, or first year of schoolmg. The efforts of teachers to secure punctual 
habits are gradually working a reform in the ways of the community. The number 
of cases of tardiness has reached the ratio of 52 to the 100 pupils enrolled during the 
year. There were 964 more pupils studying German in 1875-’76 than during the pre- 
vious year. Of this increase 565 are German-Americans, and 399 Anglo-Americans. 

Kindergdrten.—The Kindergarten experiment has prospered the past year beyond all 
expectation. The number of schools has increased to 12. In these there were 12 paid 
teachers, styled “directors,” and 38 unpaid teachers, who volunteered their services 
for the sake of learning the theory and art of Frébel. Of the 1,041 children enrolled, 
<33 were boys, and 508 girls. The age prescribed by the board was the sixth year. 
After all applying at this age were enrolled, others were admitted who had not com- 
pleted their fifth year, and some who were in their seventh. The president of the 
board of education is in favor of admitting children to these schools at least as early 
as the completion of the fourth year, that the training may be begun when the muscles 
are not yet hardened by use and the facalties have not yet received a permanent bias 
in other directions. He regards the training of the hand and eye given here as of the 
greatest importance in the development of skill, even beyond that obtained in the in- 
dustrial drawing classes. 

The Normal School now graduates more than enough to furnish teachers for the pub- 
lic schools. Much has been done to raise the standard of graduates by increasing the 
length of the time for the course, making it now two years and a half, and also by requir- 
ing higher qualifications in scholarship of those who enter, candidates for admission 
from the high schools being required to have completed, in a satisfactory manner, at 
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feast one year’s work of those schools. The enrolment during the year was 291, ai] 
girls; graduates, 82. 

The High Schools report an unprecedented increase in numbers enrolled, reaching 437, 
153 boys and 234 girls; and the graduation of a senior class of 190 pupils.—(Report for 
1875-76 of the board, and of the superintendent, Hon. William T. Harris.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


At the first session of the State Teachers’ Association, held in St. Louis in 1836, the 
friends of education began to make organized efforts to secure State normal schools. 
The St. Louis Normal School for the education of teachers for the city schools was 
established in 1857, and has ever since been in successful operation. The North Mis- 
souri school, at Kirksville, was established in 1867, and was for more than 3 years con- 
ducted as a private enterprise. In 1872 it was accepted as one of the State normal 
schools, for which the legislature made provision in 1870. The other one was located at 
Warrensburg, and another has since been established in the southeastern portion of 
the State. All these schools are reported to be in a prosperous condition, the number 
of students steadily increasing from year to year. That of the first district, at Kirks- 
ville, had an attendance in its normal department of 627, of whom 208 were men and 
419 women. In the second district normal school, at Warrensburg, there was an at- 
tendance of 414, 241 men and 173 women. In that of the third district there were 281 
students, 153 mea and 123 women, Number of graduates, 110.—(Report of State super- 
intendent, 1875-76, pp. 74-87.) 

Lincoln Institute, at Jefferson City, is doing a good work in the training of colored 
teachers. The advancement of its students is rapid, and calls are frequently made on 
it to supply teachers to counties in different sections of the State. The number of 
students was 118, less by 8 than the preceding year. This decrease was the result 
of the demand for colored teachers, which has drawn away from the institute many of 
its more advanced students. There were, however, 11 graduates from the two years’ 
course, against 9 the preceding year, and 2 who completed a full 4 years’ course. In- 
strumental music and needlework are taught as extras.—(State report, 1875~756, pp. 
Seed.) | 

NORMAL DEPARTMENTS. 


The normal department of the State University has, since its opening in 1868, grad- 
nated 8 classes, numbering, in the aggregate, 56 pupils. The curriculum embraces a 
full academic or collegiate course, which prepares teachers for the position of tutors in 
colleges or principals of academies or high schools, and also a 2 years’ course intended 
as a preparation for teaching in the common schools. Normal departments also exist 
in Central College, La Grange College, and Thayer College. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


The Western, a well conducted monthly magazine, published at St. Louis, has given 
in its later pages in each number considerable local school information, while the 
American Journal of Education, published in the same city, has in its monthly issues 
aimed to give also information on school matters respecting all the Southwestern 
States. Both have been useful. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The State superintendent makes no report as to the public high schools for 1875-76. 
The high school in Kansas City had an attendance of 249 pupils, under 6 teachers. 
The high school at St. Louis reports an enrolment of 437, and the branch high schools 
of 897, making 1,583 pupils in the State known to be studying the high school branches. 
The junior or lowest class in St. Louis is divided among the several branch high 
schools, while the second, third, and senior classes find accommodation in the central 
high school building. 

PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 3 schools for boys, 4 for girls, and 8 for both sexes, outside of the public school 
system, there have been reported to this Bureau 1,342 pupils, under 89 teachers. Of 
these, 167 were in classical studies, 263 in modern languages, 57 preparing for a classical 
course in college, and 20 for a scientific course. Drawing is taught in 7 of these schoois, 
vocal music in 7, and instrumental musicin 8. Chemical laboratories are reported by 
5, philosophical apparatus by 5, and libraries of 100 to 2,000 volumes by 9. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS. 
There is an attendance of 1,239 students reported by 15 preparatory departments of 
colleges, taught by 30 instructors. Of the students, 431 were preparing for classical 
courses in college, and 189 for scientific. 
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BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Six business colleges report an attendance of 1,363 students, under 39 teachers. Ten 
of the students were studying telegraphy, 88 German, and 14 French. In 5 of these 
schools the common English branches and correspondence are taught; in 5, penman- 
ship; in 4, book-keeping; in 3, the higher mathematics, surveying, banking, political 
economy, and phonography; in 1, life insurance; in 4, common law; and in 2, teleg- 
raphy. Three report libraries with from 210 to 300 volumes, aggregating 360. 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBIA. 


The departments at present embraced are (1) the college proper; (2) the normal; 
(3) the agricultural and mechanical; (4) the school of mines and metallurgy at Rolla; 
(5) the college of law; (6) the medical college; and (7) the department of analytical 
and applied chemistry. The collegiate department proper is said to be now organized 
with as full and complete a course in the classical and modern languages, in mathe- 
matics, in literature, and in the natural sciences as is known in American colleges. 
The studies are adjusted in four courses, viz, those of arts, science, letters, and philos- 
ophy. Young women are admitted to all departments of the university upon the same 
terms as are young men. The Hudson mansion, a large and elegant building, has been 
fitted up as a special college home for the young women. A matron has been employed 
as superintendent and manager, and the price of board put at actual cost. Graduates 
of all colleges in the State authorized to confer degrees and of the State normal schools 
are admitted to the post graduate course of the university free of charge for tuition. 


OTHER COLLEGES. 


Central College, Fayette, (M. E. Church South,) embraces preparatory and collegiats 
departments, the latter comprising schools of mathematics, moral philosophy, English 
literature, Latin language and literature, Greek language and literature, modern lan- 
guages, natural philosophy, and physical science.—(Catalogue, 1874~75.) 

Central Wesleyan College, Warrenton, provides a course of study embracing prepara- 
tory, classical, scientific, theological, normal, and commercial departments.. While 
both American and German students receive thorough instruction in all the different 
branches in the English language, all have here an opportunity to become masters of 
German.—(Circular of college, 1876-77.) 

Drury College, Springfield, (Congregational],) is for both sexes, and embraces prepar- 
atory, collegiate, normal, music, art, and ladies’ departments. The recent completion 
of the Walter Fairbanks Hall enables the trustees to place at the disposal of young 
women an elegant and commodious building. The collegiate department includes 
classical, scientific, Latin scientific, and Greek scientific courses. Superior advan- 
tages are afforded for the study of music in the conservatory of this college, the methods 
being similar to those pursued in the best conservatories of this country and Europe. 
There is a normal class for those who intend to become teachers of music.—(Cata- 
logue, 1875~76.) 

La Grange Coilege, La Grange, is open to both sexes, and provides preparatory, ecien- 
tific, normal, and music departments, and a department of modern languages.—(Cat- 
alogue, 1874-’75.) 

Lewis College, Glasgow, (Methedist Episcopal,) has preparatory, collegiate, theologi- 
cal, and music departments. A non-resident course, leading to the degree of Ph. B., 
has been established for the benefit of those whose duties will not permit them to re- 
side at the college. ‘The collegiate department embraces classical and scientific courses, 
the latter covering only 3 years. Both sexes are admitted.—(Catalogue, 1876~77.) 

Pritchett Institute, Glasgow, (non-sectarian,) is for both sexes, and offers preparatory, 
collegiate, and post graduate courses ; the subjects of study being the Bible, the Latin, 
Greek, and modern languages, philosophy, history, chemistry, and physics, natural 
history and geology, English language and literature, mathematics, astronomy, and 
art.—(Catalogue, 1876~77.) 

Thayer College, Kidder, (Congregational,) is for both sexes, and provides preparatory, 
collegiate, and normal departments, and a ladies’ course for such young women as Go 
not wish to pursue the full college curriculum.—(Catalogue, 1874~-’75.) 

St. Vinceni’s College, Cape Girardeau, (Roman Catholic,) is conducted by the priests 
of the congregation of the mission, and was chartered with university privileges in 
1843. The collegiate department covers a period of 5 years, and embraces a complete 
course of English and classical literature, mathematics and physics, Latin, Greek, and 
modern languages. There is a theological department, comprising a course of study 
similar to the studies usually pursued in the ecclesiastical seminaries of this church.— 
(Catalogue, 1875-76. ) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, (Roman Catholic,) has preparatory, classical, and 
commercial courses of study; the classical is completed in 6 years, the commercial in 4. 
The study of French and German is optional in either course.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Washington University, St. Louis, (non-sectarian,) comprises 5 departments: the 
academy, Mary Institute, the college, the polytechnic school, and the law schoo}. It is 
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intended to embrace the whole range of university studies, except theology, and to 
afford opportunity of complete preparation for every sphere of practical and scientific 
life. The academy is a preparatory schocl; Mary Institute is a seminary for young 
women. In the collegiate department the studies of the freshman year are required ; 
those of the remaining three years are elective. The effort is to make good scholars 
rather than many graduates.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

William Jewell College, Liberty, (Baptist,) is organized in eight schools, over each of 
which presides a professor, who fixes the mede of instruction, the standard of gradu- 
ation, and the method of determining it. Each student is required to select so many 
of these schools as shall occupy three recitations daily. These schools are (1) Latin, 
(2) Greek, (3) mathematics, (4) natural science, (5) modern languages, (6) English and 
history, (7) moral philosophy, and (8) theology. To obtain the degree of bachelor of 
arts, the student must be graduated from the schools of English and history, Latin, 
moral philosophy, German, (or French,) and must have passed a successful examination 
in natural science, the intermediate classes of Greek and mathematics, and have gradu- 
ated in Greck and mathematics.—(Cellege catalogue, 1875-76.) 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Ten institutions for the superior instruction of women report an attendance of 922 
pupils, under 80 professors and teachers. Of these students there were 240 engaged in 
preparatory studies, 390 in regular collegiate classes, 10 in partial, and 16 in post 
graduate courses. All but three of these colleges are authorized to confer collegiate 
degrees, and their courses of study cover from 4 to 8 years. Four report libraries 
ranging from 300 to 2,000 volumes, and aggregating 3,000. Vocal music is taught in 
all these schools, and instrumental in all but 1; French, German, and drawing in 8; 
Italian in 2, and painting in 7. Four report the possession of chemical and philcsoph- 
ical apparatus; 2, natural history museums; 1, an art gallery; and 3, gymnasiums. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CONTEST. 


The Missouri intercollegiate contest took place at Liberty, December 23, 1876. The 
prize oration was delivered by W. D. Christian, of Westminster College, Fulton.—(Ohio 
Educational Monthly, March, 1877, p. 102.) 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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* From Report of Commissioner of Education for 1875. 
a Includes society libraries. 
b Also 18 graduate students. 
c Buildings sold under deed of trust, and college to be transferred to another location. 
d Total income from all sources. 
e Also 5 graduate students. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College, a department of the State University, receives 
three-fourths of the income of the congressional land grant for its support. It is located 
at Columbia, Boone County, on a farm of 140 acres, given by the county. Since the 
opening of the college in 1871, the attendance has been steadily increasing, and the 
wide spread prejudice against a collegiate education for farmers is rapidly disappearing 
before the manifestly beneficial results already developed. 

The regular course of instruction embraces the subjects usnally studied in such 
schools, and covers 4 years. There is a resident graduate course, and one in horti- 
culture, for young women.—(Report of university, 1875-76.) 

The School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, receives the remaining fourth of the income 
from the fund derived from the congressional grant. Analytical chemistry, mineralogy, 
geology, metallurgy, mathematics, (pure and “applied, ) drawing, (artistic and mechan- 
ical,) “civil and mining engineering, and military tactics, form the main branches of 
study at this institution. The apparatus is of the most approved kind; the laboratory 
in good working order; and the library, consisting mainly of technical ° wor — contains 
a large number of rare volumes. —(University report, 1875-76.) 


LAW. 


The Law College of Missouri University, opened in 1872, provides a course of instruc- 
tion covering 2 years, and embracing the various branches of the common law and 
of equity, commercial, international, and American and English constitutional law, and 
criminal and federal jurisprudence. The mode of instruction is by daily examinations 
in text books, daily lectures upon special titles, and moot courts. A well selected law 
library, as well as the general library of the university, is open to the students.—(Uni- 
versity catalogue, 1875-76.) 

The Law School of Washington University is designed to prepare young men for the prac- 
tice of the profession to a degree far above the ordinary standard of admission to the 
bar. The course of study embraces instruction in international, constitutional, and 
admiralty law, the jurisdiction and practice of United States courts, real property 
law, equity jurisprudence, evidence, pleading and practice, mercantile law and con- 
tracts, corporations, insurance, domestic relations, torts, and some elements of criminal 
jurisprudence. Instruction is given by daily examinations upon assigned portions cf 
standard treatises as well as by lectures upon practical topics, and by moot courts held 

weekly. The law library numbers upward of 3,000 volumes. The full course includes 
two annual terms, each of six months. —(University catalogue, 1876-~77.) 


MEDICINE. 


The medical college of the State university, organized in 1873, claims to provide a course 
of instruction as full and complete as that of any school in the country. The students 
are examined each day upon the lectures and recitations of the previous day, and great 
care istaken to avoid cramming. In order to be graduated students must have a stand- 
ing of 85 per cent. in anatomy and physiciogy, of 60 per cent. in botany, chemistry, 
toxicology, and pharmacy, and 75 per cent. in all other studies.—(Uliversity catalogue, 
i875~76.) 

St. Louis Medical College, St. Louis, has a regular course of instruction of 2 years, 
but students are advised to spend an additional year in preparation, and to those who 
are willing to follow it a graded course of 3 ae is offered without additional charge 
for the third year.—(Announcement, 1876-’77.) 

Missouri Medical College and Hospital, St. Louis, embraces in its 2 years’ course of 
lectures all the branches usually pursued in such schools.—(Announcement for 1876.) 

The Homeopathic Medical College, St. Louis, prescribes a 2 years’ course of study, and 
also provides a+3 years’ graded course, which students are recommended to take. 
This is divided into junior, scientific, and senior classes.—(Catalogue, 1876-’77.) 

The Missouri School of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children, St. Louis, has 
been established more especially for the purpose of training women to be skil.ul 
attendants upon their own sex (Announcement, 1875.) 

The Missouri Dental College, St. Louis, recognizing the fact that two years are too 
short a period in which to gain a thorough scientific knowledge of the science of den- 
tistry in its present advanced position, ‘has established a 3 years’ progressive course 
of instruction, which students are encouraged to pursue, instead of the 2 years’ course 
required for graduation.—(Catalogue, 1876- ~77.) 


THEOLOGY. 


The Jeremiah Vardeman School of Theology, at William Jewell College, provides a 
regular course of 2 years for those who are prepared to proceed with the study of 
the Scriptures in Greek and Hebrew. Tor others a course is so arranged as to be pur- 
sued in connection with literary studies. 
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The German Lutheran Theological School, at St. Louis, Missouri, has a theoretical 
course of 3 years followed by a practical one of 2, embracing all the branches usuaily 
taught iu schools of theology.—( Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

St. Vinceut’s College, (Roman Catholic,) has a theological department comprising 
precisely the same course of study as is usually pursued in ecclesiastical seminaries.— 
(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

The theological course at Lewis College has been established in response to a demand 
in the Methodist Church for a shorter course in theology. Young men preparing for 
the ministry can here pursue many of the studies required by the discipline of the 
Methodist Church under the guidance of competent instructors.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 


Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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a Qeporied with classical department. 

b One-third income from land grant of 330,000 acres. 
ce Also $10,000 from State appropriation. 

ad Apparatus. 

éNo session at present; to reopen in October, 1877. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The Missouri Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, at Jefferson City, 
reports for 1875-76 an attendance of 224 pupils. The number is increasing rapidly 
from year to year. While in 1873~74 the increase was 9 per cent., it rose in 1875 to 
10, and in 1876 to 19. As the dormitory capacity of the institution is now almost fully 
occupied, it will, at the present rate of increase, be overcrowded in 1877 unl-ss addi- 
tions to the buildings be erected. The institution has now in successtul operation a 
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sheeskop and cabinet maker’s shop, both of which have skilled workmen at their 
head. During a part of each day 18 pupils are engaged in making boots and shoes, 
12 in the manufacture of furniture, and 9 in learning the art of printing, being 
allowed to spend a part of each day for this purpose at the printing office of one of the 
city papers. Great interest is manifested by all in their employments, and they give 
promise of acquiring such skill as will afford them a certain support. 

As regards the effort to teach articulation, it is stated that after a full and fair trial, 
extending over two years, the conclusion has been reached that in the great majority 
of congenital cases it cannot be successfully taught, while in many cases of semi deat- 
ness it has proved very successful.—(Report for 1875 and 1876.) 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


The Missouri Institution for the Education of the Blind, St. Louis, teaches in its 
literary department, besides the common English branches, natural philosophy and 
civil government. Reading is taught in the French or vertical point system, as well 
as the combined print and the Howe lower-case letter. The boys spend one or more 
hours each day in the workshop, where they learn broom making. In the girls’ in- 
dustrial department hand and machine sewing, knitting, tatting, and fancy beadwork 
are taught. A numberof the girls make all their own clothing in a most creditable 
manner. In the music department the use of 9 different instruments is taught, and 
there are also classes in music printing and musical composition. The progress of the 
pupils in this department is very good.—( Report, 1874.) 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


During the last week of December, three important conventions met at Mexico, Mo., 
resulting in a great impetus to popular education in Missouri. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fourteenth annual meeting is said to have been characterized by ability, enthusi- 
asm, and practical work. The attendance was large and the interest intense. The 
addresses and papers were unusually able and pointed. Governor Hardin spoke in 
eloquent terms of the determination of the State to furnish all the best possible facili- 
ties for education. Professor Tice discussed the weather, and Hon. W.S. Switzler ex- 
pounded the educational bearings of the new constitution. Some of the more impor- 
tant measures of the convention are its pledges to cooperate with and sustain the 
State superintendent and to encourage public libraries. Resolutions were also passed 
recognizing the necessity of county supervision, and acthorizing the State superintend- 
ent to hold normal institutes during July and August in each congressional district.— 
(American Journal of Education, February, 1876, page 10.) 


CONVENTION OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 


This convention, it is hoped, is the beginning of a complete revolution in the educa- 
thonal work of the State. A few of the measures agreed upon as necessary are the 
gradual perfection of the present school law and opposition to frequent changes; the 
inerease of the duties and compensation of county commissioners; the reéstablish- 
ment of county and normal institutes; a strictly public quarterly examination of 
teachers, and an annual meeting of the commissioners as a section of the State asso- 
ciation.—(A merican Journal of Education, February, 1876, page 10.) 


NORMAL CONVENTION. 


The faculties of the several normal schools, with the State superintendent as chaiz- 
man, met in convention and adopted a uniform plan of work to be submitted to the 
respective boards of regents. The features embraced in it are a uniform course of 
study, the same standard for admission and graduation, and the diploma for the ad- 
vanced course to include a State certificate—(American Journal of Education, Febru- 
ary, 1876, page 10.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN MISSOURI. 


Hon. R. D. SHANNON, State superintendent of public schools, Jefferson City. 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
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Members. Post-office. 
Hon. R. D. Shannon, State superintendent of public schools, ex officio chairman....... Jefferson City. 
Pl OTe HO UMen eee NOS Omer OLY. asec w wc onan a dnin wince wale seen aemene sue ee eee Jefferson City. 
BON. Mie NieOGTatn, Sccletsiny Of S8tat6. sicc.s.266 + -ncene enone shaneemeee vous ances cease Jefferson City 
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NEBRASKA. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


| 1874~75. | 1875-76. Increase. | Decrease. 
j 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


Youth between 5 and 21 years...... 80, 122 86, 191 6, OGD eer 
Boys between 5 and 21 years........ 41, 980 44,908 2, 928) Ie eee 
Girls between 5 and 21 years........ 38, 142 41, 263 3, 121) Pecos piece 
INGt specified as tO SOX... 2... ns ce sce ce oe eee 211) | eee 
Youth between 7 and 16 years ....-- 49,196 ASP ITS Me ace see 218 
Enrolment in public schools -....... 5d, 423 59, 966 4, DASEE Sees 
SCHOOLS. 
Public school-houses ............... 1, 805 ere 170°). 
omnes tor Study os. .a+-<<edsneosss 1, 905 2, 075 L70,| cee eee 
Duration in days, (about) ......--.. 96 9529 Eee eee rence oe 
Estimated value of school property-| $1, 848, 239 | $1, 069, 694 |........--.. $778, 545 
TEACHERS. 
Men engaged in teaching. .........-. 1,504 LAGS Sse. - a 36 
Women engaged in teaching........ 1, 587 1, 893 306 Ni hee ss. oe 
Average monthly salary of men..... $38 60 $37 LAE. 2 pee oe $1 46 
Average monthly salary of women -. 33 10 32 &4 Jeverec orton 26 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE. 


Income 
Bre Rd meee Pet ee oo nc ke naan wees $164, 389 GRO 7 4 DE vee cere $74, B15. 
ROC UARe metas < ci'va ve See eee wien Not given - ABD LOS NDS ee oe ele roe 
Interest on permanent fund ........ 95, 230 123, 829 | GOs 509 eee 
MONG GeSOUTCCS Maio cc ose lee ec secs 32, 806 166, 678 133, 822. |22-eeeeee 
“ONO ET te BAgNS  ee a E e 292, 475 865,274! 8) 2225s) cee eee 
Expenditures. 
Sites, buildings, and furniture....... ¢316, 596 $247, 514 | ea eee $69, 082 
Libraries and apparatus.-.....--.-- 10, S1OWNot givet .|.22. 22 2. eee ee 
Salaries of superintendents......... 18, 916 22, 638 ho, (22 beeen eee 
Palanies Of teachers. 2 ee <...2 cece en- 414, 827 426, 922 12, O95 hese errs 
Mase ellAMGOUS scu2- 2 oot. sone ces 167, 039 222i 55, 280 Wao eee eee 
BP Ge lepers eee Cie wets cia ae’ 928, 188 | 919, 346: |e ee eee 
PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE. } 
Om school population. -..2-..2- 5-5. G7 7G ee ceo: ee Se eee. Pee: 
MineeurolMmien tc eco \e< cca nae. cemes. 11 a B15 95 G4 53 hee 
SCHOOL FUND. 
Amount of available fand .......... #191, 200 etl 213, 044 051, 196, Siw sees 
Permanent fund, (about)........... 15, 000, OCOMPIS.000; GOO R! 2. -. . eRe ewer 
* Except tax. 


t This is exclusive of unsold school lands, which are included in the $15,600,000 following. 


(Special report to United States Bureau of Education for 1874-75 and 1875-’76, by 
Hon. J. M. McKenzie, then State superintendent of public instruction.) 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
AUTHORITIES. 


A sketch kindly prepared for this report by Hon. J. M. McKenzie, late State superin- 
tendent of instruction, has only needed slight additions from the more recent State 
reports. 

EARLY EFFORTS AND DIFFICULTIES. 


Nebraska began its separate existence as a Territory under the Kansas-Nebraska act 
of 1854. The first census taken in the fall of that year showed a population of 4,494 
“squatters,” as no title to the land could yet be acquired. The first territorial legis- 
lature convened at Omaha January 15, 1855. During this session, March 16, 1855, a 
school law was enacted, the main features of which were separate districts, district 
school tax and rate bill, a county school tax of three mills, and a territorial and county 
superintendency. The territorial librarian was superintendent of public instruction 
ex officio. James S. Izard was the first, H. C. Anderson the next, and Jchn H. Keliom 
the third. 

At the first session of the legislature three educational institutions were incorporated: 
Simpson University, at Omaha City; Nebraska University, at Fontenelle; and Nebraska 
City Collegiate and Preparatory Institute. Only one of these, however, even attempted 
a real existence, Nebraska University. It lingered until 1872, when it was merged in 
Doane College, at Crete. 

The honor of teaching the first schoo] on Nebraska soil is somewhat disputed. Un- 
doubtedly several claimants may aspire to the honor. Probably as strong a title as 
any may rest in Major J. D. White, who taught a subscription school in a loghouse in 
Nebraska City during the fall and winter of 1854. 

Nothing was done in the interest of public schools to any extent for the two or three 
years succeeding the organization of the Territory. Claims, town sites, and corner 
lots occupied the attention of the people; speculation ran high, but school matters 
were below par. 

Hon. J. H. Kellom, in a report to the legislature, December 12, 1857, says: “Judging 
from the meagre materials handed over to me by my predecessor, (H. C. Anderson,) and 
from the reports of the few county superintendents, I am painfully convinced that 
the interests of education and the value of good common schools havo not secured 
that attention which their importance demands. Reports from four counties have 
been received. Nemaha has 9 districts, $400 school money, and 355 scholars. Ia 
Otoe.a tax of 3 mills on a dollar has been assessed, and 3 districts with $78 school 
money reported. Richardson County has 2 schools in operation, and no fund. Douglas 
reports 3 school districts and 4 schools now in operation.” 

This is the first report on record made to the legislature, and shows poorly for a Ter- 
ritory containing from fifteen to twenty thousand inhabitants. 

At the session of the legislature held September, 1858, a new school law was enacted, 
which was substantially the Ohio law, modified to suit (as it was thought) the condi- 
tion of the Territory. The separate district plan was abolished and a township plan 
adopted. County superintendency was abolished and a territorial school commissioner 
provided for. The duties of county superintendent were assigned to a committee of 
three. This was a very cumbersome law, and education made but little progress while 
it remaived in force. Under it Hon. William E. Harvey was chosen school commis- 
eee and he, during the first year of his administration, made a great effort to organ- 
ize schools. 

In his first report to the legislature, January 4, 1860, he says: “Much difficulty has 
been experienced in the organization of our common school system from the indefinite- 
ness of the word ‘township’ in the law; and as there are no civil or municipal town- 
ships in the Territory, and no law for their organization, but little could be done out- 
side of the incorporaied cities and towns. Consequently a full enumeration of scholars 
has not been taken in the rural districts.” 

The taxes due the territorial school fund from the several counties that were not 
paid over at this time amounted to $15,216.60. 

The summary of the several county reports on education was as follows: Number 
of counties reported, 17; number of districts, 46; number of scholars, males 2,399, 
females 2,368, total 4,767; number attending school, 1,310, or nearly 23 per cent.; 
number of teachers, males 20, females 22, total 42; number of school- houses, 15; num- 
ber of schools, 29; value of school-houses, $1,900. During the year 1860 selections of 
indemnity school lands, amounting to 8,553 acres, were made. 

At the next session of the legislature Mr. Harvey made a, very full report of the work 
of his department for the year ending January 1, 161. The legislature ordered 3,000 
copies of this report, embodying the school law, to be printed and distributed to the 
several school districts. 

This was the only report on education published while Nebraska was a Territory ; 
the next published report being that of Hon. 8. D. Beals in 1279. . 
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The report of 1561 showed a great increase in all respects on the preceding year, as 
shown by the following summary: 

Number of organized counties, 19; of school subdistricts, 139; of children of school 
age, (males 3,763, females 3,278,) 7,041; of public schools, 108; of select schools, 23; -of 
pupils attending primary schools, (males 1,377, females 1,177,) 2,554; of pupils in high 
schools, 376; per cent. of attendance, 41; number of teachers in public schools, (males 
32, females 76,) 104; total paid for teachers’ wages, $4,772; value of school-houses, 
$9,188.22; number of school-houses, 34; amount of territorial school tax, $6,352.33. 

At the legislative session of 1861 the office of school commissioner was abolished, 
and the duties devolved upon the territorial auditor, which position Mr. Harvey filled 
till January, 1866. But, as his auditorial duties necessarily confined him largely to 
his office, and hindered attention to educational affairs, no great interest was taken in 
school matters from 1861 to 1866, and the educational advantages possessed during 
these days were exceedingly limited. Select schcols had the ascendency, and several 
such schools found a hberal patronage in Omaha, Nebraska City, and elsewhere. 

In the fall of 1862 the citizens of Pawnee City established a school of seminary 
grade, called the Nemaha Valley Seminary and Normal Institute. This school was 
successful far beyond the expectations of any of its friends. Students came from a 
great distance, and the school continued until the State normal school offered the 
principal teachers a better opportunity and a wider field of labor. 

During the winter of 1866 the citizens of Peru, a small town on the Missouri River, 
sixteen miles below Nebraska City, commenced the enterprise which eventually gave 
them the State normal school. They raised by subscription about $8,000, and erected 
a school building 80 feet long by 40 feet wide, and three stories high. In the fall of 
1867 this building, with 60 acres of land, was deeded to the State, to be used as u State 
normal school. 

In the summer of 1866 the people of Brownville and also those of Nebraska City 
commenced the erection each of a large high school building. The building at Brown- 
ville cost the city about $16,000, that at Nebraska City about $30,000. These were the 
first school buildings of any considerable size or value in the State. At this time 
Omaha had no adequate provision for the education of her children. Although a 
wealthy and rapidly growing city, the school-houses were all small frame buildings, 
poorly furnished, and greatly crowded. The school buildings generally throughout 
the Territory were miserable hovels and their furniture was of the plainest kind. 


A NEW DEPARTURE, 


In the fall of 1866 a company of those interested in the cause of education met at 
the high school building in Nebraska City to discuss the important features of a law to 
be presented to the next legislature. After considering many points, it was agreed to 
call a State educational convention, to meet at Omaha about the time the legislature 
convened. 

This convention met pursuant to call January 7, 1867, and, after several days spent 
in discussion, adopted resolutions asking the restoration of the schoo] commissioner and 
county superintendents, the establishment of a State normal school and a State uni- 
versity, and recommending a number of wise provisions that have since been adopted. 

At the session of the first State legislature, held in June, 1867, the State normal 
school was established, and a grant of 12,800 acres of saline lands was made for its 
future support. The school was commenced October 24 of the same year. J. M. Mc- 
Kenzie was principal until January, 1871, when be assumed the duties of State super- 
intendent of public instruction. 

During this first session of the legislature a school law was passed embodying the 
main features of the present law, but by some oversight it did not go into force until 
the spring of 1869. The law provided for a State superintendent of public instruction, 
with power to recommend a list of text books for the use of public schools, to direct 
in the examination of teachers, to apportion the State school fund to the several coun- 
ties, &c. It also provided for county superintendents, and returned to the independ- 
ent district plan; it provided that the State school fund should be apportioned by the 
State superintendent to the several counties pio rata, according to the number of 
school children last returned, and that it should be apportioned by the county super- 
intendents to the several school distiicts in two parts, one-fourth to be divided among 
the several school districts maintaining schools at least three months during the year; 
the remaining three-fourths pro rata according to the number of children between the 
ages of 5 and 21 years in each district. It provided that no school lands should be sold 
for Jess than $7 an acre, and that the proceeds of the sales should be invested in United 
States, State, or county bonds, or loaned to individuals, the loan to be secured by bond 
and mortgage on real estate. 

The removal of the State capital to Lincoln about this time caused considerable ex- 
citement in financial circles. Town lots in the new capital (then bare, raw prairie) 
sold at almost fabulous prices, and many were lured by the golden promises of future 
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gain to make large investments. The new city arose as if by magic, and what had 
been almost an uninhabited waste in less than two years became a busy city. 

The State university, insane asylum, and penitentiary buildings were located in or 
near the city. The contracts for the erection of these buildings were let by three of 
the State officers as a board of commissioners; and as the university building and 
insane asylum were very poor structures for the vast amount of money expended in 
their erection, much blame was thrown on the commissioners, many accusing them of 
conniving with the builders for a share of the profits. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


In the spring of 1869 Hon. 8. D. Beals, of Omaha, was appointed State superintendent 
of public instruction. One of his first official acts was to issue a list of printed ques- 
tions for the examination of teachers throughout the State, requiring all the examina- 
tion papers to be sent to his office. This had the effect to almost immediately raise 
the standard of qualifications of teachers. This system of questions has since been 
continued. Another important act of Mr. Beals was the recommendation of a list of 
text books for the schools of the State. 

After a careful examination of a great number of series of books, he adopted 
Worcester’s Dictionary and Spejler, Hilliard’s Readers, French’s Arithmetics, Harvey's 
Grammars, Guyot’s Geographies, &c. Asa large number of publishers had been anxious 
to supply their particular series, a war was immediately waged against the recom- 
mended list, and Mr. Beals was accused of having been influenced by mercenary 
motives in making his recommendations; but such accusations were basely false, and 
the series still stands as he left it, with a very few additions, as the State list. 

Unfortunately during the years 1869 and 1870 a large amount of the school fund 
was invested in individual loans on bond and mortgage. Much of the money thus 
invested has been entirely lost on account of the depreciation of property. The new 
constitution now confines the investment of the school fund to United States, State, 
and registered county bonds. 

From 1869 the educational interests of the State became an absorbing topic amongst 
the people. In the fall of 1867 the State Teachers’ Association was organized. The 
first meeting was held at Brownviille. Since that year it has gradually increased in 
importance, until at the present date it exerts a serious inflnence on all the educatioual 
interests of the State. 

During the year 1869 Mr. Beals held a series of teachers’ institutes in diffe-ent parts 
of the State that did mach to awaken a lively interest in the cause of education among 
the people. These teachers’ gatherings have increased in efficiency from year to year, 
until at present they are an indispensable aid to the cause of education. 

In 1869 Omaha awakened to a lively sense of her duty in the cause of education, 
and commenced the erection of her high school building, and also of several ward 
school] buildings. 

Other places, stimulated by her example, erected splendid buildings, and soon school- 
house building became a mania throughout the State, until to-day Nebraska can boast 
of as many fine school buildings for the number of her inhabitants as any State in the 
Union; but, alas! she has entailed upon herself a load of debt that at present is very 
grievous to be borne. 

In the fall of 1870 J. M. McKenzie was elected State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and continued to act as such, through reélection in 1874, till January, 1877, when, 
under a new constitution, the office was cut short, and S. R. Thompson entered upon 
duty as superintendent for a term reaching to 1879. 

The earlier years of Mr. McKenzie’s administration were marked by steady and con- 
tinual advance in all matters connected with education. The last two years of it were 
less apparently successful from the wide spread desolation of agricultural interests by 
the ravages of the migratory grasshoppers, which diminished exceedingly the resources 
of the State, and limited, in consequence, the appropriations and taxes for school pur- 
poses. 

The new constitution made renewed provision for a State school fund, for free in- 
struction in the common schools, and for the distribution of the income of the school 
fund among all school districts that should have maintained school for at least 3 
months of theyear for which the distribution should be made. It gave to the counties 
for common school purposes all fines, penalties, and license moneys levied in them 
under State laws, and to cities, villages, and other subdivisions of a county, all such 
arising under their especial laws and ordinances. It forbade the sale of university, 
agricultural college, common school, or other lands held or to be acquired for educa- 
tional purposes, for less than $7 an acre, or less than their appraised value, providing 
thus against the waste of school resources which has too often taken place in such 
sales and insuring to the State, eventually, a noble fund for education. It also forbade 
the introduction of sectarian teaching into any school supported in any measure by 
State funds, or the acceptance by the State of any property or money to be used for 
sectarian purposes. . 
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With such provisions a fair future may be looked for when the difficulties incident 
to the growth of a new border State are overcome, and probably in time so large a 
school fund wiil be realized as to obviate the necessity of any taxation for schoo) pur- 
poses. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 


As before indicated, the territorial librarians who were superintendents of public 
instruction ex officio we:e James S. Izard, H. C. Anderson, and John H. Kellom. Ter- 
ritorial schoo] commissioner, William E. Harvey, 1859-66, part of the time as territorial 
auditor and commissioner ex officio. The Hon. John Gillespie filled the office of com- 
missioner from the date of Mr. Harvey’s leaving till the appointment of a State super- 
intendent. 

The State superintendents have been, to this time, S. D. Beals, 1869-71; J. M. Mc- 
Kenzie, 1871~77; 8S. R. Thompson, elected for a term extending from January, 1877, to 
January, 1879. 

In the Bureau report for 1875 it was stated that under the provisions of the school law 
the suverintendent was elected for a term of 4 years, which is true; but it should also 
have been stated that under the new constitution the term of superintendexcy is limited 


tu 2 years. 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
WANT OF REPORT. 


No report of school operations for 1875~’76 having been published, our only informa- 
tion respecting elementary instruction in the State is that which is derived from the 
summary of cducational statistics given at the beginning of this abstract. The im- 
poverishment resulting from the devastations of the grasshoppers, and the consequent 
large draft upon the State resources for aid to special sufferers, have constrained this 
economy in educational expenditure. But it is hoped that henceforth this necessity 
may not continue, and that for 187677 there may again be full reports. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The State normal school, at Peru, provides 3 courses of study, an elementary normal 
of 2 years, an advanced English normal of 3, and an advanced classical normai of 3. 
Students completing either the advanced English or the advarced classical course re- 
ceive a diploma with the degree of normal graduate, and a State certificate entitling 
the holder to teach in any public school in the State. Tuition is free.—(Catalogue, 
1874~75.) 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


The Nebraska Teacher, an organ of the State Teachers’ Association and of the State 
superintendent, continued to be published at Beatrice during 1876, aiding, as a weil 
conducted school journal always will aid, in disseminating educational information 
among teachers, and discussing for their benefit important questions of school manage- 
ment. But ai the close of that year, in common with most of the school journals of 
the Northwest, it was absorbed into the Educational Weekly, a new journal, to have 
its seat in Chicago, with a chief editor at the centre and local editors in the several 


States represented by it. 
CITY SCHOOL ‘SYSTEM. 


OMAHA. 


The course of study here is divided into 8 grades. Strict classification of the pupils 
is made at the commencement of every school year, and this classification is revised at 
the beginning of the two following terms. Changes to a lower grade are avoided if 
possible. The general policy is to keep the same teacher in charge of a class through- 
out the year, and to require her to give special attention, outside of the regular hours, 
to those who, from any cause, may need it. On the other hand, the promotion of all 
who are able to do more work is encouraged, and opportunity for this is given to all at 
every monthly examination. Any pupil who stands at or above 90 per cent. in those 
studies on which his future success mainly depends, has the privilege of trying the 
examination of the next class in advance, and if it appears that he will not be a bin- 
drance he is promoted at once. Over 300 students were engaged in the study of Ger- 
man under charge of a special teacher.—(The High School, Omaha, April and May, 


1877.) 
SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


From the absence of a State report for 1875-’76, no distinct information can be given 
respecting this class of schools for that year. They exist at Ashland, Beatrice, Brown- 
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vilie, Lincoln, Omaha, and Pawnee City, perhaps elsewhere. No uniform course of 
study appears to have been yet arranged for them by which they may act uniformly 
as feeders of the university; one is, however, under consideration.—(See report of 
State Teachers’ Association under Educational Conventions at the close of this 
abstract.) 

PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


A school for girls at Omaha (Brownell Hall) reports an attendance of 8 students 
under 8 teachers. All the students are pursuing an English course, and 7 a classical, 
while 15 study modern languages. Drawing and music, vocal and instrumental, are 
taught. The school has chemical and philosophical apparatus and a library of 2,000 
volumes.—(Return to Bureau of Education.) 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS. 


Two preparatory departments report 250 pupils, of whom 106 are preparing for a 
classical course and 82 for a scientific.—(Return for 1876.) 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A business college at Omaha reports an attendance of 130 students under 5 teachers. 
Twelve students were studying phonography, 21 telegraphy, and 5 German. In addi- 
tion to these branches, commercial English and correspondence, penmanship, book- 
keeping, higher mathematics, banking, and commercial law are taught.—(Return tor 


1376 
SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The University of Nebraska, at Lincoln, is constituted by law a part of the educa- 
tional system of the State. It is controlled by a board of regents elected by the people, 
and is open to all qualified citizens of the State free of charge for tuition, without 
regard to sex orrace. Provision is made in the plan forthe establishment of 6 depart- 
ments or colleges. Two of these have been organized, that of literature, science, and 
art, and that of agriculture. The former embraces classical, scientific, Latin-scientific, 
and Greek courses. The library is composed of books chosen with care, almost every 
department of literature being represented in the selections’ An annual appropriation 
is required to be made for its increase.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 


DOANE COLLEGE, CRETE. 


The year 1875-76 of this college has been its best, the attendance has been larger 
and the work better done than ever before. Three courses of study are laid down and 
carefully followed, English, classical, and scientific. The young ladies’ course is essen- 
tially the same as the scientific.—( Minutes of Congregational Association of Nebraska, 
October 26-29, 1876.) 

Statistics of a university and colleges, 1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 


The Industrial (or Agricultural) College, a department of the State university, pro- 
vides two courses of study, a 4 years’ course which runs nearly parallel to the scientific 
course of the academic department, and a shorter one which may be completed in from 
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3 to 6 terms, according to the student’s proficiency when he enters. There are 3 terms 
of study each year, but only two of them correspond to the terms in the academical de- 
partment, the third being taught in the summer, for the reason that then the means of 
instruction are most available, and more remunerative employment can be furnished 
than in winter. Under this arrangement students who are qualified can engage in 
teaching district schools during the winter. The farm contains 320 acres of good 
land, all under improvement. A portion of it is set apart for experimental purposes. 
Students are required to work at least 2 hours each day for 5 days in the week, unless 
excused for good reasons. This labor is paid for at the rate of from 10 to 15 cents 
an hour, according to the individual’s skill and fidelity. In this way a student may 
earn fully half his necessary expenses.—( University catalogue, 1875-’76, and special 
return. 

! Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The Nebraska Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Omaha, reports an attendance 
of 48 pupils in 1876, of whom 25 are males and 23 females. The sign language is the 
method of instruction generally used here. A few semi-mutes have been taught articu- 
lation. The only workshop at present is the printing office. Ten boys are under 
instruction in type setting, 5 in the morning before school, and 5 in the evening after 
schoo]. With their help the Mute Journal of Nebraska, a large paper of 6 columns, 
is published once a month without outside assistance. The printing office has recently 
been furnished with new type. A new building was erected in 1876, for which the 
legislature had previously appropriated $15,000. The institution is reported to be in a 
prosperous condition, and the children advancing in their studies in a satisfactory 
manner.—(Biennial report of board of directors for 1875 and 1576, and special return 


for 1876.) 
EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The State Teachers’ Association met at Nebraska City March 28, 1876. After the ad- 
dress of welcome by Rev. J. D. Kerr, president of the Nebraska city board of educa- 
tion, was responded to by the president, Prof. C. B. Palmer, an address was delivered 
by Superintendent McKenzie upon the present condition of education in the State. 
Papers were read and addresses delivered during the sessions by President Palmer 
upon ‘Education in America 100 years ago ;” by Miss Evelyn Darling, of Brownville, 
on ‘‘The educational value of art;” by Prof. S. R. Thompson, of the State normal 
school, on ‘The best method of selecting county superintendents ;” by Prof. J. B. 
Bruner on “The danger of too many studies in school;” by Mrs. Ebright, of Brown- 
ville, on ‘‘The mode] woman,” by Prof. 8. D. Beals, of Omaha, on “Language;” by 
Chancellor A. R. Benton, on the question ‘‘Ought the State to provide a system of 
schools which might afford to allthe children of the State a preparation for the uni- 
versity ?” by Professor Church, on ‘Moral instruction ;” by Superintendent Lamb, on 
“The moulding power of the teacher ;” by Prof. D. B. Perry, of Doane College, on 
“The English language in relation to other languages spoken in the State ;” and by 
Prof. Jones, of Lincoln, on “ What constitutes efficient supervision ?” 


After the paper of Chancellor Benton the following resolution was adopted by the 
association : = 
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Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the chair, whose duty it shall 
be to prepare and present to the association at its next meeting a report on a system 
of high schools for the State, includiug a course of study and the means for supporting 
the same. 

It was decided to hold the next session at Fremont.—(Nebraska Teacher, July, 1876.) 


MEETING OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


From the Nebraska Teacher of September, 1876, it appears that a meeting of county 
superintendents was held at Hastings during the session of the normal institute. No 
full account of the proceedings is given, but reports of eight county superintendents as 
to the condition of education in their counties are given as some of the reports received 
on that occasion. 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN NEBRASKA. 
Hon. 8. R. THomeson, State superintendent of public instruction, Lincoln. 
{Term, January, 1877, to January, 1879.] 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
[Lerm, November 1, 1875, to November 1, 1877.] 


County. Name. Post-office. 
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NEVADA. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


187475. | 1875~’76. | Increase. | Decrease. 


ST ey ey 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


Youth enumerated, (6-18 years of age, ) 7,538 8, 475 O37 eee eee 
Enrolment in public schools.......... 5, 082 b, o2l ASO eae 
Average nuniber belonging........... 3, 745 4,142 SOT4L. Boeee eee 
Average daily attendance............ 3, 286 3, 832 SAG ALE. ee ase 
Attending private schools, (reported) - 700 oak. ao LUN Pee cee 
Not attending any school............. 2, O21 I Be | eerenoricnes 69 
TEACHERS. 
Men teaching public schools.-......-.-.]........---- 30 (veecs soc [pee 
Women teaching public schools. ......]....-..----. Teele ssi | oe 
Average monthly wages paid men....]............ 119 63 Vise oeee eee 
Average monthly wages paid women..j....-.-...-. 85. 20) oe ee as oe eee 
Average paid both sexes.-..........-- $92 84 96 55 Gant ls cnc ceareenne 
SCHOOLS. 
Public schools (without rate bills)... 101 | 83 eassceseee 18 
Reilie hin hy SChOOISe.. 2.20 wcrc see ech cesses eee! Pe ee see 
Average duration in days....-...--... 168 1 ee Aan 14 
Volumes in public school libraries---. 1, 082 1, 281 199) | eee eee 
Districts which voted a tax...-....-. 4 7 3 | seoceeeiees 
Districts reporting according to law-. 68 72 A Vs oe eee 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. i 
Receipts. | 

State apportionment ....-....-..---.. 36, 783 $44, 247 7, 464 eee 
Gonnty taxes 25.2 2c ee dawcce ces 119, 921 Ol OF1Mae.. $28, 700 
MDISETICL TAXES.c-2c< --. -cns- Stirs aie ee 3,214 247091 00, 877) eeeccemer 
Miscellaneous sources...-.....---.---- 270 9, 168 8, 693 ||-2senmeeer 

Gb IMC OM Gc = occ. cic ate 128, 117 | 195, 585 7,418 |ooeeee eee 

Expenditures. 1. = 

Se TE NCES (Ody veers woe ao steels oe es $80, 492 S101, 016K $20, 5245) eee 
Sites, buildings, repairs, &c-......--- 52, lat | AS S42 ee ee $3, 689 
Libraries and apparatus.---..-.---.-- -443 Be |b ee eee 122 
Rent, fuel, and contingencies. -........ {16,522 12,882 (me: 3, 640 


Total expenditure....-.....-... 161, 299 | 162, 761 1, 462 


(Report for 1875 and 1876 of Hon. Samuel P. Kelly, State superintendent of public 
instruction. ) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Laws of Nevada, 1861, pp. 273-278; Compiled Laws of Nevada, 1873, sections 3321- 
3386. 
PROMPT TERRITORIAL ACTION. 


The act of Congress to organize the Territory of Nevada was approved March 2, 1861. 
The first regular session of the territorial legislature began on the 1st day of October 
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in that year. Its first act was not passed and approved till the 30th of the month. 
And yet, with all the multifarious legislation necessary to set the official machinery 
in motion, the assembly, before the close of the next month, (November 29, 1861,) had 
enacted a school law embracing all essential provisions, such as the arrangements for 
creating a school fund, for levying a tax to pay salaries of school teachers, for the setting 
apart of all fines for offences as a further aid to the support of common schools, and for 
the securing of a necessary number of school officers. 

The principal of all moneys accruing to the Territory from sales of land granted by 
the General Government for schools was to constitute the permanent school fand, the 
interest of which was to be annually distributed in proportion to the number of the 
children of school age for the support of common schools, and for no other use whatever. 
The annual school money for the pay of teachers was to be 10 per cent. of all paid 
into the county treasuries for taxes; to which, as before said, was to be added the 
amount received from fines. 

At the first special election, in January, 1862, a territorial superintendent of public 
instruction was to be elected, with the usual powers and duties of such an officer. To 
aid him with their counsel there was to be a territorial board of education, composed 
of the territorial anditor and territorial treasurer, with himself as president; while 
in each county, at the general clections, was to be chosen a county superintendent of 
common schools, to hold office for two years, with power to divide his county into 
school districts, to notify the inhabitants of each of its establishment and boundaries, 
to receive and file the reports made from the districts, to apportion among them the 
school moneys, to visit them for inspection of the schools each year, and to promote, 
throughout his county, the use of a uniform system of school text books. He was also 
to look to the collection of the fines which were to aid the annual school moneys. In 
the districts three school trustees were to be elected, to hold office in each case for a 
year, to look after the school rooms, to furnish fuel for the same, to levy special taxes 
for this purpose, to engage teachers, and to visit and inspect the schools. They were 
also to appoint a census marshal for each year, who was to make accurate enumeration 
of all children of school age. 

STATE ACTION. 


By the constitution of 1864, under which the Territory was admitted as a State, 
provision was made for the promotion of intellectual, literary, and scientific improve- 
ment; for the election of a State superintendent of instruction; for the creation of a 
school fund, of a university, and of normal schools; for a special tax of half a mill 
upon the dollar for the maintenance of the university and common schools ;* and for 
the constitution of a board of regents for the management of the afiairs of the uni- 
versity and of its funds. 

Under this constitution the first State school law was enacted March 20, 1865, pro- 
viding for a school fund from the school lands and various other sources; for a State 
board of education; for a State superintendent of public instruction, to hold office for 
4 years; for county superintendents, with 2 years’ terms, and increased duties and 
responsibilities ; for school trustees in each school district, with larger powers and 
duties more defined ; and for county boards of examination for teachers, composed of 
the county superintendent and of two persons appointed by him. 

Essentially the same features have been retained in the subsequent school laws of 
1873 and 1877, the changes being mainly in matters of detail. 

Under these laws the State board of education is composed of the governor, the 
superintendent of public instruction, and the surveyor-general, the governor being 
president and the superintendent secretary. It has power to prescribe and cause to be 
aeopted a uniform series of text books in the principal studies pursued in the public 
schools. 

Under the same laws the State tax for schools, instead of being diminished as per- 
mitted by the constitution, has been continued at half a mill on the dollar, a wise 
liberality for a young State. To this is added a county tax of not less than 15 nor 
more than 50 cents on each hundred dollars, with a view of maintaining schools for 6 
months in each year entirely free. But after such 6 months of free schools, the 
trustees of any district are given power to assess rate bills for the further continuance 
of the schools; and persons refusing or neglecting to pay such rate bills are excluded 
from the benefits of the prolonged term. 

No school district may receive, except when newly organized, any portion of the 
public school moneys if it has failed to keep open a public school at least 3 months of 
the year ending the last day of August previous; nor may any school receive any 
moneys, benefits, or immunities under the law, unless such school shall have been 
ae by a teacher or teachers duly examined, approved, and employed by legal au- 
thority. 

Sectarian books, tracts, papers, and doctrines are forbidden to be used or dissemi- 
nated in the public schools. 


* Provided that in ten years such tax might be reduced to a quarter of a mill. 
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The school month is made to consist of 4 weeks of 5 days each. The school year for 
accounts and reports commences on the lst day of September and ends with the last 
day of August. 

A compulsory school act was passed February 25, 1873, requiring all children be- 
tween 3 and 14 years of age to be sent to a public school for at least 16 weeks in each 
school year, unless excused by the trustees of the school district in which the parents 
or guardians reside on the ground of bodily or mental disability or of instruction in 
some other form. 

SUPERINTENDENTS, 


The territorial and State superintendents, as given by the present incumbent of the 
latter office, have been to this time: Territorial, A. F. White, January, 1863, to No- 
vember, 1864; State, the same, from November, 1864, to December 31, 1866; A. N. 
Fisher, January 1, 1867, to December 31, 1874; Samuel P. Kelly, January 1, 1875, for a 
term to expire December 31, 187%. 


@ 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


PROGRESS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


A marked improvement in all departments of education is reported. The general 
interest of the people in public education was never more manifest than it is at pres- 
ent, and this interest is born of the practical working of the free schools. Their im- 
portance and benefit are being acknowledged by persons who never before gave the 
subject a thought. Money is liberally consributed for school purposes where it could 
not be raised for any other public object. In only one instance was a school tax voted 
down, and that was in the interest of a corporation against the wishes of the people 
most concerned. This sympathy of the people produces a healthy feeling, which reacts 
upon the schools, inciting the teachers to activity and the children to industry.—(Re- 
port for 1875 and 1876, p. 20.) 


TEACHERS. 


The teachers are not all competent, comprising some of the worst as well as some of 
the very best. The State superintendent has been obliged to advise removals on ac- 
count of incompetency in some instances where the trustees failed to take the neces- 
sary action. Owing to the urgent solicitation of friends, the influences of relationship, 
and at times culpable carelessness, unsuitable teachers are placed and kept in charge of 
schools while at the same time there are applications from persons well qualified. 
The plan adopted by some of the examining boards of the State of competitive exami- 
nations was a step in the right direction, the superintendent remarks; and he further 
suggests that it will be well for the legislature to consider whether the establishment 
of a State board of examination would not remedy the evil complained of.—(Report 
of State superintendent, 1875 and 1876, p. 20.) 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


The question of religious instruction in the public schools has brought out some sen- 
sible thought, but much more meaningless talk. That the morals of the children 
should be watched over and cared for, all agree. The statutes prohibit sectarianism, 
but they do not decide as to reading the Bible; in some schools it is read, in others 
itis not. In the opinion of the superintendent, the question of public morals as well 
as that of public education is clearly secular; and if there be in the Bible that which 
will improve public morals without interfering with the principles of those dependent 
on the schools for educational privileges, that help is desirable. He thinks that the 
singing or repeating in concert of the Lord’s Prayer and the reading of the beatitudes 
and psalms responsively by teacher and scholars (upon which Jews and Gentiles agree, 
and to which non-religionists do not object) would be a fair compromise.—( Report of 
superintendent, 1875 and 1876, p. 22.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


There are three public high schools in the State (at Elko, Virginia City, and Gold 
Hili) where instruction is given, in addition to the common English branches, in nat- 
ural philosophy, university algebra, chemistry, English literature, and civil govern: 
ment, particular attention being paid to instructing pupils in the duties pertaining to 
citizenship. 

PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


A school for young women was opened by Bishop Whittaker, at Reno, November 12, 
1876, with almost as many boarders as the spacious building could accommodate, besides 
a number of day pupils. The building, which is supplied with all the modern con- 
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veniences and every arrangement necessary to the comfort and health of the pupils, 
stands on an eminence commanding a beautiful view of Reno, the green valley around, 
and the snow capped Sierras on every side. Ten thousand dollars of the funds used in 
its erection were contributed by Miss Wolfe, of New York, and $10,000 more were 
raised by the indefatigable bishop.—(Southern Churchman, December, 1876.) 

The above mentioned school and the preparatory department of the State univer- 
gity are, aside from the public high schools, the only institutions affording secondary 
instruction of which information has been received. 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The university was opened in 1874, with 7 pupils; in 1875, there were 16 in attiend- 
ance, and 23 in 1876, all in preparatory studies. It isthe aim at present to make this a 
State schoel, superior to the higher grade of public schools, and to gradually advance the 
standard to that of like institutions in other States. The advancement of the pupils 
in their studies has been very gratifying. Mathematics is taught with great thorough- 
ness; Latin, German, and French are a part of the course, also English literature and 
other branches.—(State report, 1875 and 1876, pp. 22, 23.) 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE BLIND. 


The State superintendent reports having had under his charge since the beginning 
of his official term 5 pupils of the above classes, whom he placed in the institution at 
Oakland, California. The average number attending was3. They displayed a remavk- 
able proficiency in their studies and occupations.—(State report for 1875 and 1876, 
pp. 23, 24.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN NEVADA. 
Hon. 8S. P. KELLY, State superintendent of public instruction, Carson City. 
(Term, January 1, 1875, to December 31, 1878.) 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


[Term, 1875-"79.] 


Name. Post-office. 
ins oxcollency lah, bradley, SOVOFNOL. o.<c6cos-s sweeties ceuseceesessenscnecus- Carson City. 
lowed Gh Way Surveyor-2eneral 2.22222. c-e a nee seesaw wena ese nea Carson City. 
Hon. Samuel P. Kelly, State superintendent of public instruction --...-.--.--. Carson City. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


(Term, January 1, 1877, to January 1, 1879.] 


County. Superintendent. Post-office. 
Chirchilleeeeecessesees see IV CEPA LK Omeremrter a a1on emcee we cr scice oc cco Educational Institute. 
Mou glastececte ces: cccse lee Diol nyl) GNWG eee cee ce eee ea oa 6 oo eee eee ns Genoa. 

IE ic OMe eeieccme oo wciacteecee IH. SaviOa Lesaeermecce esse cece ses ceeccme ~ccince ss Elko. 

ESM erald weenie cee DS Heer etc hermeere cs ete ce meee cc ccs eater aeene Aurora. 
KUO Kare cc c<ccccsccce oe LAS Wie Kav Gmeeeryacsctns oa cenereacecnlascemiecmiasciner Eureka, 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


( 1874-75. 1875~76. | Increase. | Decrease. 
POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 
Children 5-15 years of age........--- *71, 322 00,976 | 2-52.02 eee 
Enrolment between 6 and 16......... 55, 885 Ho, 005 |letae. eee 330 
Enrolment under 6 years of age...--.- 6, 222 i oi ree 3 1, 062 
Enrolment over 16 years of age ....-. 6, 664 reed: | acces cee 780 
ove CULOLEd sccse cece secu e ese oes 30, 901 a4 £40. | oem cree 1, 153 
Git SseNTOUCKi. secccc occ sccese veces 32, 850 of ee 09 ey ee ee 899 
otal OurOlMment.. 222... cc. .ccs nc cee 68, 751 G6; O99 Gees. «22 ce" 2, 052 
Average daily attendance.........--. 48, 288 48, 857 O69 || eeemeereee 
Persons of school agein private schools. 3, 307 3, 892 500° |e creer 
In schools corresponding to public |............ BOA NO ire sais ou] ore See 
high schools. 
Children 5-15 years of age not attend- 4,164 AUG ee sect ccs: 8 
ing any school. 
TEACHERS. 
PCMPbEACHIUO ..c< swais ccc sice es o2 cous 503 553 BO | ecmeeere 
Riomien Teaching. coc. csensc scec coe 3, 166 3, 107 eee eee 59 
Average monthly wages of men, (in- $42 61 PAL Oo esoeen cece $0 68 
cluding board.) 
Average monthly wages of women, 25 04 25 72 $0: 18 lect Z 
(including board.) 
Persons teaching for the first time.... 646 659 13 lee eee eee 
Teaching same school successive terms 1, 189 15125" lee seeeece 64 
SCHOOLS. 
PTC CUMS CIOOIS «co 0'cs0) sciane see ee cae <=. 403 458 BO l-oeeem eee 
Mow hioh echools..<.- <..2.-2.-2 000. 19 1S | pooee eee 1 
District high schools ........-......- 20 21 1) ecnceoeee 
Total number of schools -............ 12, 499 2, AUST eee eee 1 
SCHOOL-HOUSES. 
SCHOO HOURCS «+ .acod<ecees sanees sect 2 205 Dea ve 14: 2 eee 
AU GROR MSC 2. o S25 cence tee etc es 388 417 29 | cco ee 
Bit during the year... «2-2 <..-5--2 oe 27 2 Leusece cies 
Having no blackboard ............-- 58 DO | sseatsierssies 22 
Having globes or outline maps....... 649 856 207 | saeenae ene 
Value of school buildings and sites...) $2, 228,905 | $2, 413, 860 | $184,955 |..-....... 
Value of school apparatus............ 2, Loa! 35, 110 5, 906 lee certemaeee 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Receipts. 4) 
from town taxe@S'...-.<--.....--ss--4 $478, 318 AGS COs beeen 22 6 $13, 132 
From district taxes.......--.-------. 60, 847 71,609) $10,762 |22ea5eeeee 
rom literary fund 2.2... <...=<5----- 27,340 AAG) | eee pee LS) 
irom local funds... sc.<csceesese ened 25, 348 32, 346 6, 298 ale eee eee 
Railroad tax for schools ........----- 6, 401 ao lanleeee pa -2 620 
Contributed and dog tax ......-----. 24, 883 157460" oc. cee 9, 423 
agal: £20 fic. . eae ee eee 621, 649 652, 714 31, CObuE 22 eee 


* This number includes children 4-17 years of age. 

+ By misprint in last State report made 2,599. 

{The State superintendent explains that the difference between this total and the amount of the 
items given may arise from incomplete returns, money expended in fractional districts, or money 
raised the previous year. 
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Statistical summary—Continued. 
| 


187475. 187576. | Increase. | Decrease. 


Expenditures. 


For new buildings. ...........--.----| $226,523] $110,709 ].....-.... $115, 814 
For permanent repairs. .......--..-.. 37, 721 | OL, SOO G(s.25 .6 eae 5, 841 
For miscellaneous expenses .-..-...-.- 61, 850 66,99] 9) #5, U4 1) |e eee 


For teachers’ salaries, including board 424, 889 450,440 | 25,551 |.......... 


DUG 0 Ae Geen 742, 854 | 668, 046 W)-..-2. 4." 74, 808 


*The State superintendent explains that the difference between this total and the amount of the 
items given may arise from incomplete returns, money expended in fractional districts, or money 
raised the previous year. 

(Report for 1875-76 of Hon. J. W. Simonds, State superintendent public instruction 
pp. 562, 563.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


School Legislation and Statistics, by Moses B. Goodwin, in State report for 1872, 
pp. 135-169; Legislative History of Education, in State report for 1875, pp. 295- 
301; Constitution of 1783; State reports from 1848; Bancroft’s History of the United 
States, vol. 1, p. 418; Prof. H. E. Parker, in Sanborn’s History of New Hampshire, pp. 
346-352; Revised Laws of 1792, 1815, 1830, 1843, 1853. 


BORROWINGS FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


From 1641 to 1680 New Hampshire and Massachusetts were united with a common 
representation in one legislature. 

One fruit of this union was that the famous school law of June 14, 1642, for the com- 
pulsory education of all children in at least the English tongue and capital laws, 
affected New Hampshire as well as her sister State; and so did the other of November 
11, 1647, for an elementary school in every town of 50 householders, and a grammar 
school, with a teacher capable of fitting youth for the university, in every one of 100 
householders. These laws continued to be school laws of the State, not only during 
the existence of the early Union, but, by allowance or adoption, for a century or more 
beyond; the first by a sort of general consent, the second by express transier to 
the statute books. This transfer took place in 1719, with only one important change, 
the increase of the penalty for not establishing a school from 5s. to £20, an increase 
which showed earnestness. 

Another fruit of the union was the possession, with comparatively few exceptions, of 
a school lot in every township; for, as Massachusetts, in dividing up her townships, 
gave ordinarily one of the 63 equal parts of each for a school, the custom, through 
their union in one legislature, was followed generally in New Hampshiie. Hence the 
occasional township funds, which, through a thritty investment of the proceeds of an 
early lease or sale, have in some cases continued until now to afford aid in the main- 
tenance of schools. A careful husbanding of these funds in every case might have 
made schools early and fully free. 


INDEPENDENT COLONIAL ACTION. 


The first instance of this, with respect to education, was a clause in a law of 1693* 
requiring the selectmen of a town to assess a tax to build a school-house, and the 
people to provide a schoolmaster. As before said, this in 1719 was followed by a reén- 
actment of the school law of 1647, and this by an enactment in 1721 that derelict 
selectmen should be liable, in their own estates, for the penalty of not establishing a. 
school. These things seem to have rested for just half a century, when, in 1771, an 
act was passed providing that this wholesome penalty should, both as to towns and to 
selectmen, be reduced from £20 to £10; the reason assigned being that since the pas- 
sage of the law, the nominal value of the provincial currency had doubled. 

The difficulty with respect to all these laws was, that no officer appears to have been 
charged with the duty of seeing to the execution of them; and as private information 
and complaint against offending towns was an invidious thing, compliance with the 
law might be easily evaded. And that it was so evaded is pretty evident from the 
concurrens statements of the historians of different towns. 


* Thig is Professor Parker’s date. 
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EARLY STATE ACTION. 


The consciousness of deficiency in educational affairs, and a desire for improvement 
in this respect, found vent, after the creation of the State, first, in a clause of the con- 
stitution of 1783, (copied mainly from § 2, chap. 5, of the Massachusetts constitution 
of 1780,) that “ knowledge and learning, generally diffused through a community, being 
essential to the preservation of a free government, and spreading the opportunities 
and advantages of education * * * being highly conducive to promote this end, it 
is the duty of the legislators and magistrates, in all future periods of this government, 
to cherish the interest of literature and the sciences and all seminaries and public 
schools.” It found expression afterward in a legislative act of June 18, 1789, to repeal 
all former acts respecting education, because they “had been found not to answer the 
important end for which they were made,” and to provide a bettersystem. One change 
made by this act was, that the amount of money for school purposes, left previously 
to the discretion of the towns, was fixed for every town at the rate of £5 for each £1 
of public taxes. Another was, that in ordinary towns it was directed there should be 
“English grammar schools” for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic; and that 
in shire and half-shire towns, grammar schools should be established for teaching 
Latin and Greek, in addition to the branches required in the English grammar schools.* 
A third change was, that it was now required that, to secure engagements, teachers 
should be examined by such competent authorities as schoolmasters, learned ministers, 
preceptors of academies or presidents of colleges, and furnish certificates of quulification 
from them. Certificates of character were subsequently required. 


CHANGE FROM TOWN TO DISTRICT SYSTEM. 


Down to the present century, the town was the school unit; towns built the school- 
houses, employed the teachers, received and disbursed the school funds, and did what- 
ever was thought necessary forthe schools. But in 1805, (December 28,) again follow- 
ing the lead of Massachusetts, an act was passed to empower the towns to divide into 
school districts. In subsequent acts there was a renewal of this permission, till, Jnly 
6, 1839, the empowering clause was replaced by a provision perempturily ordering the 
subdivision.t And so, for the sake of having schools within easy reach of pupils, 
a system has come in which has hindered proper grading, has divided schools almost 
to nothingness, has made it impossible to secure for half of them good teachers, and 
has given over the supervision of them in a great degree to such persons as could be 
had rather than to such as would be most desirable. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


A law passed December 22, 1808, directed that each town should, at its annual 
meeting, appoint 3 or more suitable persons,t whose duty it should be to visit and 
inspect annually the schools in their respective towns and parishes at such times as 
should be most convenient for those concerned, and in such manner as they should 
judge most conducive to the interests of literature, morality, and religion. And in 
case any town should neglect to appoint such persons, the duty of inspecting schools 
should devolve upon the selectmen. A district committee, consisting of one person 
for each school district, to be chosen at the annual meeting of the town, was also 
provided for, July 6, 1827. 

_ This, July 4, 1829, was added to and amended by a provision that there should be 
chosen annually, in the month of March, by each school district in the several towns, 
(except Portsmouth,) a committee consisting of one or more persons, not exceeding 
3, who should be resident in the districts for which they shonld be chosen, and be 
called the prudential committee thereof. The duties of this committee were to be to 
select and contract with teachers for their districts, to provide them board, to furnish 
fuel for the school, to give information of its opening, and to aid the superintending 
committee in any manner necessary. 

In these laws was laid the foundation of the system of town supervision and dis- 
trict care of schools, which, with comparatively little alteration, still continues. 

Portsmouth, excepted in the latter act, had been specially empowered, July 7, 1826, 
to choose a school committee of its own, with the powers and duties of both the others, 
apd pou besides. On several subsequent occasions there was special legislation for its 

enetif. 


* The rate of taxation tor school purposes fixed in this law of 1789 was changed in 1791 to £7 for £1; 
in 1705, to $35 for every $1; in 1804, to $45 fo: $1; in 1806, to $75 for $1; in 1808, to $70 for $1; in 1818, 
to $90 for $1; in 1840, to $100 for $1; in 1852, to $135 for $1; in 1853, to $150 for $1; in 1855, to $200 for $1 ; 
in 1868, to $250 for $1; in 1870, to $350 for $1. 

The provision for classical schools in shire and half-shire towns was abolished in 1807, and the matter 
left to regulate itself. 

‘t To further reénforce this act a penalty of $!00 was, in the revised laws of 1843, imposed on select- 
men who should neglect to make such a division for six montis after an application for it by ten legal 
voters. 

t Made July 6, 1827, not less than 3 nor more than 5 persons, with the additional duty of examining 
schoolmasters and mistresses proposing to teach within the town, of dismissing the incompetent, 
even though licensed, and of directing and determining the class books to be used. 
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An excellent school law, passed July 6, 1827, made it the duty of the superintending 
school committees to visit and inspect the schools of their respective towns at least 
twice in each year, to inquire into the management of them and the proficiency of the 
scholars in them, and to use their best endeavors to have the youth in the several dis- 
tricts attend the schools. The results of their observations and inquiries were to be 
embodied in a written report to the town at its annual meeting, this report to state the 
number of months public schools had been kept in each district in said towns; what 
portion thereof had been kept by male and what by female teachers; the whole num- 
ber of scholars that had attended each school; the number of children between 4 and 
14 that had not attended school ; and the number, if any, between 14 and 21 who could 
not read and write. This was the first beginning of anything like effective regulations 
for thorough supervision and returns, and if there had been added to it the require- 
ment that the reports should be forwarded to some central officer and published for the 
information of the State,it would have been almost all that could be wished. As it 
was, it was a great improvement on the law of 1808. 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 


In the same law the selectmen of the towns, on notification from a school teacher 
that any parents had not supplied their children with the prescribed text books, were 
authorized to supply books for such children and add the cost of them to the next an- 
nual tax of the parents or guardians. In 1833 destitute children were directed to be 
furnished with text books free. 

Another law of July 6, 1827, made very special and complete arrangement: for the 
erection of suitable school-houses for the districts, and for making these as comfortable 
and convenient as possible. 

In 1828~'29 a literary fund which bad been formed in 1821 (June 29) by a tax upon 
the banks, with a view to the endowment or support of a college, was ordered to be 
distributed among the towns, according to their apportionment of the public taxes, 
“to be applied to the support and maintenance of common free schools, or to other pur- 
poses of education.” This fund—at first amounting to $10,000 annually, and now to 
about $27,000 —has, since 1847, been distributed on the basis of the number of children 
4 years old and upward attending a public school, as shown by the annual returns of 
the school committees. 

July 3, 1846, permission was given towns to contribute to the support of county 
teachers’ institutes, which from this time forth were encouraged till 1861, when they 
were abolisbed as inefficient; but they were.revived in 1868, were made im}; érative, 
and funds for their support provided by the State. 

July 10, 1846, a still greater improvement was made by the legislature giving the 
State schools a head devoted to their interests. This head was a State school commis- 
sioner, to be appointed by the governor and council, to spend 20 weeks of each year 
among the counties for the purpose of encouraging and counselling school officers, to 
receive returns from school committees, and to make an annual report to the general 
court each June. Prof. Charles B. Haddock, of Dartmouth College, the enlightened 
originator of the bill, was the first commissioner appointed under this act, and his ex- 
ertions to improve and unify the State school system are said to have heen productive 
of excellent effects; as were, though in a somewhat less degree, those of his successor, 
the Rev. Richard 8. Rust, of Northfield Institute. The latter, in his second report, 
says that in the discharge of his official duties for 1848-’49 he had travelled above 2,000 
miles, delivered more than 50 public addresses, visited 300 schools, and aided in con- 
ducting several county institutes. 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE SYSTEM REACHED. 


Too frequent change is the great evil in republics. The State commissionership had 
barely had time to indicate its efficiency before the sense of the need of something com- 
ing closer to the people began to be experienced; and instead of supplying this need 
by an agency intermediate between the commissioner and the committees, the legisla- 
ture, in 1850, abulished the State commissionership and established a county comnis- 
sionership in its place. One of these commissioners was to serve for each county, and 
all together were to constitute a State board of education. Each commissioner was to 
spend not less than one day in each town of his county every year, for the purpose of 
promoting, by addresses, inquiries, and other means, the cause of common school edu- 
cation, and was to report his doings annually to the secretary of the board, who prepared 
the report of the board for publication. This system, incomplete without the directive 
and vitalizing influence of a State head, had yet enough of popularity about it to endure 
for 17 years; when, in 1867, there was a return to the plan of a central superintendent, 
with the addition of a board of education, to consist of the governor and council with 
himself, but without county officers between him and the committees. This State 
headship, thus reéstablished, has continued to the present time, though the board of 
education linked with it was abolished July 7, 1874. The superintendent holds ofiice 
for two years and is appointed by the governor aud council. 
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The teachers’ institutes which had been revived in 1868 were abolished with the 
board of education, from a renewed impression that they had ceased to be efficient ; 
but an agitation for their revival is again on foot. 

In the line of compulsory training a law of 1846 made imperative at least 3 months’ 
schooling of children employed in factories. One in 1848 established stringent provis- 
ions for preventing truancy; and one of July 14, 1871, required all persons having 
charge of children between 8 and 14 years of age to have them instructed in a public 
ora private school, or otherwise, for at least 12 weeks of each year, 6 of these weeks 
to be consecutive. , 

A State teachers’ association was established in 1854; a State agricultural college 
received a charter in 1866; a State normal school was set on foot in 1870. AU these 
have been since continued. Since 1848 graded schools have been provided for. 


STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


These have been — exclusive of the secretaries of the boards of education composed 
of county school commissioners*— as State school commissioners: Charles B. Haddock, 
1846-47 ; Richard 8S. Rust, 1847-50; as State superintendents: Amos Hadley, 1867-69 ; 
Anthony C. Hardy, 1869-71; John W. Simonds, 1871-73; Daniel S. Beede, from August, 
1873, to February, 1874, when John W. Simonds was reappointed for the remainder of 
his term, and in 1876 was succeeded by Charles A. Downs, a former secretary of the 
board of education. His term reaches to 1878. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
CONDITION OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The space given to the school history compels the omission, very reluctantly made, 
of much interesting matter in the last State report relating to the present condition 
of the schools in such points as their buildings, teachers, efficiency of supervision, 
absenteeism, and the efficacy of the compulsory law. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Since 1871 the interests of public education have improved in the following respects : 
(1) In popular sentiment for supporting and advancing schools; in educational meet- 
ings held in towns and districts; in the’‘general demand for a more frugal expenditure 
of the school moneys, and in the growing tendency to discard the district system and 
adopt thetown plan. (2) In the work of school supervision, in examining teachers and 
schools, in organizing and conducting schools, in the written work of scholars, and in 
the school reports. (3) Ina general desire to secure better qualified teachers and more 
thorough instruction. (4) In the introduction into many schools of singing, free-hand 
drawing, elements of the sciences, and oral lessons. (5) In the establishment and 
management of the State normal school, with improved facilities for preparing teach- 
ers. (6) In the erection of new school buildings, adapted to the comfort of scholars, 
and supplied with necessary appurtenances.—(State report, 1875~76, p. 472.) 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Reports for 1876 have been received from 2 Kindergarten, one of them located in 
Nashua, the other in Manchester. The latter was organized in 1876 by a pupil of the 
conductor of the school in Nashua. There was an aggregate attendance of 30 pupils 
under 4 teachers; hours of study each day, 3; age of admittance, 3-7 years. For fur- 
ther particulars, see Table V. 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
NASHUA. 


Officers.—The school committee is composed of as many members from each ward as 
the ward is entitled to aldermen in the city council. The mayor of the city is ex officio 
chairman, and a city superintendent is appointed by the committee. 

Statistics.— Population of Nashua, about 12,000; number of children 4 to 21 years of 
age, 3,252; enrolment in schools, 2,313; average number belonging, 1,643; average 
daily attendance, 1,512; average per cent. of attendance, $92; number of teachers, 53. 
Expenditures for public schools, $32,555.53. 

Kemarks.—The schools are graded as primary, middle, grammar, and high, the latter 
comprising classical, English, and business courses. The number of pupils in attend- 


*The secretaries of the board, as given in the last State report, were: John S. Woodman, 1850-5} ; 
Hall Roberts, 1851-54; King S. Hall, 1854-55; Jonathan Tenney, 1855-57; James W. Patterson 
1857-61; Wm. D. Knapp, 1861-’62; John Wingate, 1862-63; Roger M Sargent, 1863-'64; Charles A., 
Downs, 1864-’65; George W. Cate, 1865-'66; Roger M. Sargent, again, 1366-"67. 
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ance is larger now than at any previous time, comprising about 9 per cent. of the whole 
number in the schools. There were 17 graduates in 1876, of whom 10 were young 
women, 7 young men. Four evening schools were sustained, with an attendance of 
136 pupils.—(Nashua school report, 1876, Superintendent Hon. John H. Goodale, and 
report of the Commissioner of Education for 1875.) 

No printed reports from other cities have been received. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 


This school was established by act of the legislature in 1870, “ for the better training 
of teachers for the common schools of the State,” and in 1871 the introductory term 
of school opened. It has proved a triumphant success. Already it has exerted an 
untold influence for good upon the schools of New Hampshire, and it occupies an hon- 
orable position among the best normal schools in the nation. With its 170 graduates 
in the educational field, and as many more undergraduates who are sharing their 
labors, and with its increased facilities for the training of teachers, the school ranks 
among the most important institutions under the patronage of the State. The grad- 
uates for 187576 numbered 35, of whom 6 belonged to the second course and 29 to the 
first.—(Report of the State superintendent, pp. 324-325.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The State superintendent, in his summary of public school statistics, reports the 
existence of 39 high schools, le of them being town and 21 district schools. The num- 
ber of pupils in attendance, branches pursued, &c., are not given in the summary, but 
such information is furnished in respect to 30 public high schools, which are included 
in a list of 87 secondary schools to which the superintendent had sent circulars of 
inquiry. There are 32 public high schools given in the list, but two of them make no 
report as to attendance, &c.; one of them has but just been established; 27 report the 
value of their school property, which ranges from $1,000 to $80,000 each school, (only 
that part of school property used for high school purposes being counted,) and 8 report 
libraries ranging from 20 to 800 volumes, and aggregating 2,570. The 30 schools were 
taught by 77 instructors, 32 men and 45 women; and had an attendance of 2,674 
pupils, 1,168 boys and 1,506 girls; of whom 998 were studying the ancient, and 361 
the modern languages.—(Report of the State superintendent, 1675-76, pp. 549-555.) 


ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 


Of the 55 academies and seminaries replying to the circular of the superintendent, 
9 made no report of attendance or of the branches studied, 18 failed to give the value 
of their school property, and 54 did not report the number of volumes in their libra- 
ries. The attendance, so far as given, is, boys, 2,293; girls, 1,739. There were 157 
teachers employed, of whom 87 were men and 70 women. The ancient languages were 
studied by 970 pupils, and the modern by 460. The libraries numbered about 22,000 
volumes. 

The aggregates of this table, including public and other kigh schools, represent, as 
the superintendent remarks, a grand educational power. There are 5,731 young men 
and women taught by 234 well educated instructors. The larger number of these 
students are pursuing the higher branches; 1,968 study the ancient, and 821 the mod- 
ern languages. They have free access to libraries containing nearly 25,000 volumes. 
The cash value of buildings, furniture, lots, and apparatus of 86 of these schools, is 
estimated at $1,100,000.—( Report of the State superintendent, 1875-76, pp. 549-555. 

Special reports were received by the United States Bureau of Education from 35 of 
the above class of schools, 1 for girls and 34 for both sexes, having 3,465 pupils under 
115 teachers. Of these, 642 are in classical studies, 217 in modern languages, 169 pre- 
paring for a classical course in college, and 36 for ascientific course. Drawing is taught 
in 16 of these schools, vocal music in 16, and instrumental music in 18. Chemical 
laboratories are reported by 13, apparatus for the illustration of natural philosophy by 
22, and libraries of 50 to 4,000 volumes by 20. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Five preparatory schools report 41 teachers and 418 students. There were 378 pre- 
paring for a classical and 40 for a scientific course. Two report chemical laboratoiies, 
3 philosophical apparatus and gymnasiums, and all report libraries having from 100 to 
3,000 volumes, and aggregating 6,600. , 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A business college in Manchester, with 3 teachers, reports 133 pupils, studying the 
common English branches, commercial correspondence, penmanship, book-keeping, 
banking, and commercial law. 
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SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The 5 departments of this college, namely, academical, scientific, agricultural, engi- 
neering, and medical, are so constituted and connected as to secure for each, as far as 
may be, all the advantages of the institution, and to insure, with diversity and distinct- 
ness, a desirable unity. While the college adheres in general to the idea of a settled 
and well balanced curriculum, it admits, to a certain extent, the elective principle. 
There is a choice, on entering, between the 3 undergraduate departments, academical, 
scientific, and agricultural; and in each of these departments a partial course may be 
taken, embracing two, at least, of the prescribed studies, and securing an appropriate 
testimonial. In the scientific department there is a choice in the last year, and in the 
agricultural department in the last two years, between different courses. There are, 
also, a number of options between particular studies. 

The equipment of the observatory, through the liberality of the friends of the insti- 
tution and of science, has recently been greatly improved. Considerable additions have 
also been made to the museum of geology and natural history. The gymnasium has 
the most approved apparatus and furniture. The students attend regular exercise 
under an instructor, and at other times the building is open for voluntary practice. 
Large additions have been made of late to the means of assisting indigent and worthy 
students. Aid is mainly given in the form of scholarships, usually of $70 annually, 
though in some cases the amount is increased to $100.—(College catalogue, 1876-’77.) 


NEW ENGLAND UNIVERSITY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Of this institution, “chartered by the State of New Hampshire,” in respect to which 
a plan was presented in the Report for 1875, nothing further has been heard. 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Three colleges for women, all authorized to confer degrees, report 24 teachers and 
270 students, of whom 143 were pursuing preparatory studies; 92 were in regular, 20 
in partial, and 15 in post graduate courses. All have libraries, the aggregate number 
of volumes in them being 2,350. Music, vocal and instrumental, and drawing and 
painting are taught in all; French and German in 2, and Italian in 1. Chemical 
apparatus and that for the illustration of natural philosophy are reported by all; 1 has 
a natural history museum, and 2, galleries of art. 


Statistics of Dartmouth College, 1876. 
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b Income from permanent State fund in academic department. 
c Includes society libraries. 


SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 


The New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts was established in 
1866 as a department of Dartmouth College. The course of instruction, as at present 
arranged, embraces three years, and leads to the degree of Sc. B. During the first 
year all pursue the same studies, but at the beginning of the second, students are re- 
quired to select either the special course of agriculture or that of the mechanic arts. 
The requirements for admission embrace, at present, only the studies pursued in the 
common schools. There are 12 free scholarships, one for each senatorial district, cover- 
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ing the charge for tuition. Scholarships have also been established by Hon. John 
Conant, numbering one for each town in Cheshire County. There are also other schol- 
arships available to students from any part of the State. A valuable tract of 165 acres 
of land has been secured for an experimental farm by the munificence of John Conant, 
of Jafirey. The college has also recently purchased 200 acres of woodland adjoining the 
farm.—( Dartmouth College catalogue, 1876-—77.) 

Thayer School for Civit Engineering.—This department of Dartmouth College was estab- 
lished through the generosity of General Sylvanus Thayer, who gave $70,000 for the 
purpose. The course is essentially a post graduate one. The design is to give thorough 
and systematic instruction in fundamental principles and operations pertaining to the 
principal branches of the science, without aiming to give in detail a technical knowl- 
edge of each.—(College catalogue, 1876-77.) 


MEDICINE. 


The medical department of Dartmouth College provides a 3 years’ course of study. 
Applicants for admission, unless already matriculants of Dartmouth, or graduates of 
some reputable college, academy, or high school, are examined as to their fitness to 
appreciate the study of medicine. The building belonging to this department has been 
put in thorough repair throughout. New museums of anatomy and materia medica have 
been furnished ; also microscopes, and an extensive collection of microscopical prepara- 
tions, rendering the appliances for illustration ample.—(College catalogue, 1876~77.) 


Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


This association was organized in 1854 by about 100 of the teachers of the State 
assembled at Concord. For the first years of its existence the association held two 
meetings annually in different sections of the State. Later only one meeting has been 
held annually, each continuing for two or three days. At these meetings literary 
essays are read, and various practical educational subjects discussed. They have ex- 
erted a great and favorable influence upon educational progress in the State. At these 
meetings was first agitated the progressive legislation of the State relating to schools, 
such as the establishment of the office of State superintendent, of State teachers’ insti- 
ee State normal school.—(Report of the State superintendent, 1875-76, pp. 

7, 308. 
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OBITUARY RECORD. 


PROFESSOR E. W. DIMOND. 


Prof. Ezekiel Webster Dimond, born in Warren, New Hampshire, August 7, 1836, 
died from disease of the brain at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., July 6, 1876. 
Left at an early age an orphan, with but slender means, Mr. Dimond laboriously pre- 
pared himself for college, and, teaching during both his preparatory and collegiate 
course, graduated at Middlebury College, Vt., in 1865. The autumn of that year was 
spent in giving instruction at the Methodist Seminary, Springfield, Vt.; the next year, 
in studying natural science under Prof. Agassiz, at Cambridge, Mass., till the sammer; 
after which he engaged in lecturing on chemistry at different seminaries for young 
ladies, in Worcester and elsewhere. In 1867 he published a work evincive of consider- 
able scientific ability on ‘The chemistry of combustion” as applied to the economy of 
fuel, with special reference to the construction of firo chambers for steam boilers. The 
reputation as a scientist and teacher which by this time he had acquired, obtained for 
him, in 1868, the senior professorship in the New Hampshire State Agricultural College, 
at Hanover, with the professorship of chemistry in Dartmouth College. Spending some 
months abroad in preparation for the duties of these posts, he entered with zeal upon 
those duties, and continued the industrious prosecution of them to the close. A man 
of excellent natural abilities, of untiring energy, of genial and generous spirit, and of 
unflageing devotion to his work, his labors both as an instructor and a manager, espe- 
cially in the agricultural department, are said to have been very valuable. President 
Smith, in a memorial notice of him, at the opening of the session subsequent to his 
death, gave him the high praise of being one of the most self-sacrificing men he had 
ever known, and one, too, of the kindest.—(The Dartmouth, September 7, 1876, pp. 7-9.) 


CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER. 
Hon. Cuaries A. Downs, State superintendent of public instruction, Concord. 
{Lerm, 1876 to 1878.]} 
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NEW JERSEY. 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


1875~76. ee Decrease. 


187475. | 
POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 
Children between 5 and 18............... 312, 694 314, 826 
Enrolment in the public schools........-. 191, 731 196, 252 
Average attendance in these schools...... 98, 089 103, 520 
Number public schools could seat......... 172, 906 179, 711 
Number in private schools ............--- 42, 434 41, 964 
Number attending no school ...-....--..- 76, 168 03, foe 
Percentage attending public schools...... 62 70 
Percentage attending private schools. .... 13 09 
Percentage attending no school..........- 25 21 
Percentage schools could accommodate . .. 56 68 
‘TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 
Number of male teachers in public schools. 946 978 
Number of female teachers in public schools 2, 307 2, 306 
Average salary paid male teachers a month $67 65 $66 42 
Average salary paid female teachers amonth 37 75 37 39 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND PROPERTY. 
Number of school districts....-........-- 1, 371 1368. | eeeeseee 3 
Number of school buildings.........-....- 1, 539 1,932) Ae 7 
Number of school departments.....-..... 2, 948 3,046 | “SB ipeeeeeee 
Number of undenominatiozal private 240 Qo: | seesesece 5 
schools. 
Number of denominational private schools. 106 103 ta See 3) 
Districts in which school-houses are very 101 12 joteenc ees 26 
poor. 
Districts in which school-houses are poor . 116 TO} Fee coe 14 
Districts in which school-houses are me- 285 Bou Mca e ones: 26 
dium. 
Districts in which school-houses are good. A473 490 cee 
Districts in which school-houses are very 372 451 | - 79 [eces oem. 
good. 
New houses erected ..---. .----+ ee +--+ eee 40 47 ere 
Refurnished or remodelled ..........-..... 73 G6 aoe a 
Districts without school-houses .........- 24 Dele esa se se 19 
Buildings valued at $100 or less .......... 38 BON | ass seme 18 
Buildings valued between $100 and $500. . 339 OOAC| «Sa eeeee AD 
Buildings valued between $500 and $1,000. 387 389 | #8 |..22aee 
Buildings valued between $1,000 and $5,000 557 581 | #24 |..2s2eeee 
Buildings valued between $5,000 and $10,000 94 117 | 23 |ceeeeee 
Buildings valued between $10,000 and 52 eer = 1 
$20,000. 
Buildings valued above $20,000 .........- 72 80i 8 |5.cceeaee 
Average value of school-houses outside of $2,142 $2, 238 $96 |e eres 
cities. 
Average value including those of cities... 4, 085 4,209 124 eee 
Total valuation of school property....... 6, 287, 267 | 6,449, 516 | 162,249 |22.2 2225. 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Receipts. 
From State tax..... + SG BOO ae $1, 298,579 ($1, 285, 462 }......... $13, 117 
romelocall tax, seeses ees see ccs coce as ~e 941, 117 759, SUD 2 ot 181, 812 
From permanent fund ...-.... Mee ete Siamese 31, 769 ONAN NaS, 100 Whe. cose ee 
From other sources ..........- Sore 40, 000 30 1 Iss | ae 875 
Total recelpts sae. ,..-....< +. 2,311,465 | 2,154, 416 |........- 157, 049 
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Statistical summary — Continued. 


| 1874~75. | 1875~'76. 


Increase. , ecrease. 


Expenditures. 
For sites, buildings, and furniture.....--- $548, 869 | $407,768 |...-.. -2-| SldbedOr 
For libraries and apparatus -.---..-...2.. 750 2,175 0) $1, 425 | ee 
For salaries of superintendents. ....-..... 28, 770 36, 950 6) 1804). 2se.eee 
For salaries of teachers.........-..-----> t, 7ol, S16, S11,.701 i eee 220,115 
For miscellaneous or contingent expenses. 30, 7280 195, 822 165, 042) |e eee 
Total expenditure for public schools.-.-...-. 2,040, Jeol tie, 154,416 des. eee 186, 569 


. Repevort oe plate pee E. A. Apgar for 1875-’76, pp. 8, 9, and return to 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Sketch by Hon. Ellis A. Apgar, prepared for Kiddle and Schem’s Educational 
Encyclopedia; Nixon’s edition of Elmer’s Digest of the Laws of New Jersey ; Statute 
Laws, from 1824 to 1874. 


FIRST LAYING OF FOUNDATIONS. 


The Dutch and Swedes and Finns, who were the earliest colonists of what is now 
New Jersey, left little trace behind them of efforts for the education of their children. 
The Presbyterians, Independents, and English Friends, by whom these first settlers 
were succeeded, did much in this direction, under the authority of their several relig- 
ious organizations. The school-house was the general attendant of the place of wor- 
ship, and the schoolmaster was quite frequently the appointee of the church session or 
of the meetings of the Friends. The latter appear to have been the first to lay the 
basis of a settled fund for education by dedicating to this purpose in 1683 the proceeds 
of the sale or lease of a valuable island in the Delaware. And while the whole State 
was under them as its “ proprietors,” the first New Jersey law for the establishment of 
schools was passed by their general assembly at Perth Amboy, October 12, 1693. This 
enacted that the inhabitants of any town within the province, under warrant of a jus- 
tice of the peace of the county, might meet when they should think fit, and make 
choice of three men of the town “to make a rate for the salary and maintenance of a 
schoolmaster; ” and the consent and agreement of the major part of the inhabitants 
to such a rate should bind the remaining part to pay their proportion of it, under pain 
of distress upon their goods for failure. By this law, with ozly an amendment looking 
to an annual election of the school committee and to a central and convenient location 
of the school-house, schools were established in all portions of the province where the 
inhabitants desired them and the population warranted them, throughout the colonial 
times. 

BUILDING ON THESE FOUNDATIONS. 


When the province became, after the revolutionary war, an independent State, 
a number of these schools still existed, under the law and custom of provincial 
times, though private schools, sustained by voluntary payment of tuition fees, had 
generally come to be the rule. The free schools, where they did exist, lived only by 
permissive action of the State, and for a long while had no aid from her. On the 9th 
of February, 1816, came the first promise of an improvement in this condition of 
affairs. At that date an act was passed directing the State treasurer to invest in the 
6 per cent. bonds of the United States the sum of $15,000, to form the basis of a State 
school fund, and to be increased at the end of every year by reinvestment of the in- 
terest received. The next year there was an augmentation of the fund by act of the 
legislature; and, interest in the matter growing as time advanced, in 1818 the chief 
officers of the State government were made “ trustees for the control and management 
of the fund for the support of free schools.” The due control of it being thus assured, 
the amount of it was increased to $113,238.78. 

In 1820, following this provision of a State fund for free schools, came another not 
less important: the authorizing of the inhabitants of any township to raise by taxa- 
tion means for the education of pauper children and of those of parents too poor to 
pay for schooling. The designation of such only as the objects for assistance was, 
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of course, unwise, tending to degrade the schools in which they should be taught, and 
cause these to be looked upon as “ pauper schools ;” but this was an error shared for 
the time with the greater portion of the States, while the idea of aiding the poor to 
acquire an education was certainly commendable. 

In 1824, December 28, provision was made for steady increase of the State school 
fund by the addition to it of one-tenth of the State taxes for each year, and in 1828 
the town meetings had the privilege of raising money for the erection or repair of 
school-huouses added to that of raising it for the education of poor children. 

An extensive investigation made in this same year having shown that one-third of 
the children of the State were growing up without any education, the legislature was 
awakened to some conception of its duty, and passed in 1829 the first comprehensive 
State school law. Its provisions were that there should be in each township an elec- 
tion of a school committee, whose duties should be to divide the township into con- 
venient school districts; to examine and license teachers for the schools; to visit 
these, at least every six months, with a view to inspection of their working and condi- 
tion; to make report of that condition to the annual town meeting; and to have this 
report sent to the governor, to be laid before the legislature. On the division of the 
township into districts they were to call annual district meetings, at which should be 
chosen three trustees, who were to provide for their respective districts suitable school- 
houses, determine how many months the school should be kept open, and make a list 
of the children in the district between 4 and 16 years of age, which list should be the 
basis for the apportionment of the public schoo! money. This school money, $20,000 
annually for the whole State, was to be divided among the counties in proportion to 
the amount of taxes paid by each, and among the school districts in proportion to 
their school population. 

A SET-BACK. 


In 1831, February 16, through the influence of the friends of private and church 
schools, this newly established school system was abolished, and a law enacted for the 
limitation of the State appropriation to the education of poor children alone, and the 
distribution of it to private and parochial as well as public schools. By the same law 
district boundary lines were swept away, and teachers were no more required to be 
examined. 

RENEWED ADVANCE. 


All this was so much opposed to the advancing educational sentiment in favor of 
free unsectarian schools that it could not be long endured, and on the 16th of January, 
1838, a called convention of the friends of such schools met at Trenton, and, after due 
debate of the whole subject, appointed a committee to issue an address to the people 
of the State. This drew forth such a demonstration in favor of public schools free 
from all denominational control that the legislature, March 1, 1838, repealed the act of 
1831, and restored the main features of that of 1829, with some improvements. The 
division of the State into school districts was renewed, and so was the distribution of 
the public money to the districts for the benefit of the public echools alone. The ex- 
aiination and licensing of teachers, as a necessary preliminary to their engagement in 
all schools aided by the State, was restored; and while making these restorations 
the opportunity was seized to engraft upon the school system some better features 
than it had before possessed. Thus the State appropriation was raised from $20,000 to 
$30,000 annually; the minimum school age from 4 to 5 years; the examination of 
teachers, from the occasional work of a township school committee to the regular one 
of a county board of examination; townships were called on to meet the State appro- 
priation for the schools with a tax levy of double the amount of State money received ; 
and the odious mention of pauper children as the only ones entitled to State aid was 
abandoned. 

In 1845 came another mark of progress. A supplementary school law was passed, 
March 1, authorizing the appointment of a State superintendent of public schools for 
the counties of Essex and Passaic, with liberty for other counties to avail themselves 
of this supervision, by resolution of the boards of freeholders. The next year, April 
17, came a more comprehensive law, repealing all preceding school bills, but embrac- 
ing the best provisions of each one, with the addition of a general superintendency for 
the whole State and a local one for every township, the township superintendents to 
visit the schools of their townships every quarter and make report to the State super- 
intendent every year. 

In 1851 the legislature increased the State appropriation for the schools to $40,000, 
this to be annually apportioned among the counties in proportion to their population, 
and among the townships in proportion to the number of children of school age, (now 
5 to 18,) the local tax for school purposes in townships being limited to $3 annually for 
every child of such age. 

A COMPLETED SYSTEM. 


As a means of improving the teaching force and giving it a special training for its 
work, teachers’ institutes, with $100 appropriation to each, were authorized March 3, 
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1854, and a State normal school February 9, 1855; while, as a further encouragement 
to public education, the annual State allowance for the schools was raised in 1858 from 
$40,000 to $30,000. 

Here matters rested till the conclusion of the civil war, which tasked the resources 
of the States in general too heavily for much improvement. That ended, a new era in 
educational affairs began. A State board of education, consisting of the governor and 
chief officers of state, with the trustees and treasurer of the normal school, was in 
1266 put in charge of the school system, the State superintendent thenceforth being its 
secretary. To correspond with this great change and meet the advanced requirements 
of the time, a revised school law was passed March 21, 1867, the powers of the State 
board and State superintendent being defined, county superintendents coming in place 
of township ones; and State, county, and city boards of examination were provided 
for, without a certificate from one of which no teacher in a public school should be 
entitled to any salary. The district trustees of a township were also constituted a 
township board of trustees, subject to be called together by the county superintendent 
for consultation and advice with reference to school management. The State allow- 
ance for public schools was made $100,000 instead of $80,000, and the limitation of the 
district tax to $3 per child was taken off. 

The law has, as to these things, remained substantially the same till now; but in 
1871, April 6, there was an amendment making the public schools entirely free, and 
providing for a State tax of two mills on the dollar to enable them to be held as such 
for 9 months in the year, with an allowance of an additional township tax for this pur- 
pose if it should be necessary. In 1874, too, a law was passed requiring all persons 
having charge of children between 8 and 13 years of age to have them instructed in 
some way for at least 12 weeks in each vear, 6 of which weeks must be consecutive. 
The next year this was improved in several particulars, tending to give it greater effi- 
ciency than has generally been secured by such laws in the United States. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


As may be seen, the administration at the outset was entirely local; State aid began 
to be provided for in 1816, State government and supervision in 1845, the full union 
of the two in 1846; and this was improved and brought to something like its present 
measure of perfection in 1867, when county superintendence was brought in. 

The State superintendents under the laws of 1845 and 1846 were Theodore F. King, 
1845-52; John H. Phillips, 1852~60; Frederick W. Ricord, 1860-64; and Caleb M. Har- 
Tison, 1864. Under the laws of 1866 and 1867, by which the secretary of the State board 
of education is ex officio State superintendent, the present incumbent, Hon. Ellis A. 
Apgar, has held the office by successive elections for terms of three years to the pres- 


ent time. 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


DIMINISHED RESOURCES. 


Referring to the fact that the amount set apart for all school purposes in 1875~76 was 
much less than in 1874~-’75, Superintendent Apgar says that the districts not entitled to 
a definite sum must, in consequence, receive much less per child than formerly. The per 
capita apportionment must be $4.24 instead of $4.49. ‘‘This reduction is due to two 
causes: first, a decrease of $6,558,190 in the taxable property of the State, making a 
difference of $13,116.38 in the amount derived from the two-mill tax ; and, secondly, a 
large increase (14,694) in the school census upon which the apportionment is based. 
The aggregate reduction per child to large districts and to those having less than forty- 
five children amounts to from 50 to 60 cents. This is greatly to be regretted, and it is 
feared that it will have a serious effect upon the schools. Local taxation to supple- 
ment the deficiency must be resorted to, or the terms during which the schools are 
ordinarily kept open must be shortened. It is hoped that the people will raise by dis- 
trict tax the amount needed to keep the schools up to their previous standing both in 
length of terms and general efficiency.”— (State report for 1875-76, p. 10.) 


LARGE ATTENDANCE ON THE SCHOOLS. 


The total enrolwent for 1875-76 increased 8 per cent. over that for 1874~’75, and the 
attendance upon public and private schools amounted to 79 per cent. of the whole 
school population. Nearly all the children between 7 and 16 are believed to have at- 
tended school during some part of the year. 

The increase in enrolment and average attendance is looked on by the super‘ntendent 
as highly gratifying. Though the number of school age increased but 2,132, the en- 
rolment in the public schools increased 4,521, and the average attendance 5,431. The 
number attending no school diminished 2,435.—(State report, pp. 13, 14.) 


GOOD SCHOOLS THROUGH GOOD TEACHERS. 


The qualifications of teachers affect so greatly the character of schools that it is 
always pleasant to find evidence of effort to have the teachers such as they should be. 
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In New Jersey this effort is apparent. The examinations for teachers’ certificates are 
mainly conducted by county boards, composed of the county superintendent and of 
first grade teachers chosen by him; and as the county superintendent is selected by 
the State board on the ground of capacity and not of politics, and has to stand the 
test of acceptance or rejection by the county freeholders, the examinations are gener- 
ally real trials of qualification, not being mere formalties. As a consequence of this, 
only 70 men and 42 women received first grade county certificates during the past 
year; 134 men and 119 women second grade ones; far the greater part of the examined 
candidates, 596 men and 1,161 women, having to content themselves with third grade 
ones, while 713 applicants failed to pass at all. This augurs well for the future of the 
schools, for incapable teachers only spoil their pupils.—( Report, p. 11.) 


WHAT THE CENTENNIAL SHOWED. 


It is pretty fair evidence of the good discipline of the New Jersey schools, that 
besides 2 colleges and 33 private schools, 1,184 ungraded public schools in the State, 
with 230 graded schools and 8 high schools, contributed to the educational exhibit at 
the Centennial; only 120 of the public schools failing to represent themselves, and only 
5 per cent. of the teachers abstaining from participation. The number of pupils who 
furnished work was about 14,000; the number of specimens of all kinds and from all 
sources placed in the school exhibit of the State, 17,662. 

The character and extent of the studies pursued were shown from the fact that the 
exhibit made consisted of drawings, maps, mathematical operations, penmanship, 
grammatical analysis, composition, and primary work, besides herbaria, mineralogical 
and zodlogical specimens, chemical products, crayon portraits, water color sketches of 
Nex oeey birds, and various mechanical contrivances, all from the pupils of the 
schools. 

The general thoroughness of the instruction given was evinced in the great com- 
pleteness of the work presented and its high excellence in most respects. In map 
drawing and penmanship a rank beyond that of many States and up to that of the 
very best was confessediy attained. In mathematics, composition, and grammar, the 
superintendent holds that “the exhibit was equal to that from other States, excepting 
a limited amount furnished by the high schools in a few of the larger cities of the 
country.” In artistic drawing it is admitted that Massachusetts made the best display, 
but Mr. Apgar thinks that with the other States New Jersey fairly held her own; 
while as to the general completeness of her educational collection he cites testimony 
from the American Bookseller, Pennsylvania School Journal, and New York Tribune, 
to show that in this respect she stood among the first if not herself the very first. 
County and city superintendents, teachers, and pupils, all seem to have labored with 
great unanimity to secure the results obtained 

The exhibit, as a whole, will be preserved in a room at the State-house, and will 
form the basis of a growing museum of school work, all meritorious work being 
receivable at any time, that there may be a constant stimulus to excellence.—(State 
report, pp. 21-28.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 


Of these happy combinations of domestic freedom and school training and instruc- 
tion, 10 make report of themselves for the year past, all speaking in high terms of the 
effect of the training in securing habits of attention, order, quick perception, and 
ready submission to mild discipline. Of the 10 reporting schools, one seems to embrace 
two departments, a German and an English, under the same teachers. Another in 
the same city, Newark, is not heard from. One existing last year at Hackensack does 
not report itself, and another at Plainfield; a preparatory department of still another 
school has been given up. For further particulars see Table V, in appendix.—(Returns 
to Bureau of Education for 1875—76. ) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
CAMDEN. 


Oficers.—A board of education and city superintendent of public schools. 

Statistics.—Estimated population, 40,000; children of school age, 10,842; enrolled in 
public schools, 5,270; in private and parochial, 1,200; average attendance in public 
schools, 4,039; that in others not given. Teachers in public schools, 103; wages of 
these, $350 to $1,600 for primary and grammar schools. No high school existent. 
Salary of superintendent, $1,084. Receipts for public schools, $86,751; expenditures, 
$66,363; average expense per capita, based on average daily attendance, $17.23. 

It appears that evening schools have been maintained, but there are no statistics of 
them except the wages paid teachers, $30 to $40 a month.—(Return to Bureau of Edu- 
cation from Superintendent H. L. Bonsall, for 1875~’76.) 


ELIZABETH. 


Officers.—A board of education and city superintendent of schools. 
Statistics for 1875~70.— Population, 25,000; children of school age, 6,517; enrolled in 
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public schools, 4,547; in private and parochial, 1,800. Average attendance in public 
schools, 2,293; in private and parochial, 1,779. Teachers employed in public schools, 
59; in private and parochial, 62. Salaries of teachers in public schools, $350 to $1,600, 
the latter for principal of high school; salary of superintendent, $500. Receipts for 
public schools, $43,624 ; expenditures, $41,986. Average expense per capita, based on 
average daily attendance, $18.07. 

Notes.—Two evening schools have been maintained, enrolling 561 male pupils, and 
38 females, under 3 male and 7 female teachers. Total average attendance, 215. 

The superintendent says that, notwithstanding a decrease of 328 in the number of 
children of school age, the enrolment in the city schools was 646 greater than in 
1874~75. The average daily attendance has not increased in the same proportion, the 
advance in this having been 11 per cent. against 20 per cent. advance in enrolment.— 
(Report of State superintendent, pp. 3 and 4 of appendix, and return from Superin- 
tendent E. D. Smith.) 

JERSEY CITY. 


Officers.—A board of education and city superintendent of public schools. 

Statistics.— Estimated population, 120,000; children of school age, 38,068; enrolled 
in public schools, 19,463; in private and parochial, 8,000; average attendance in public 
schools, 10,058. Teachers in public schools, 273; wages of these, $360 to $3,000. Salary 
of superintendent, $3,500. Receipts for city schools, $223,514; expenditures, $225,932. 
Average expense per capita, based on average daily attendance, $21.27. 

Notes.—The grades are primary, grammar, and high. No city evening schools are 
mentioned ; but there appears to be a city normal school, as salaries of teachers insuch 
are given, though no other statistics of it appear.—(Return for 187576 from Superin- 
tendent Dickinson to Bureau of Education.) 


NEWARK. 


Officers.—A board of education of 30 members, 2 for each ward, and a city superintend- 
ent of schools. 

Statistics for 1875-76.—Population about 120,000; children of school age, 37,206; 
enrolled in public schools, 17,356 ; in private and parochial, 7,378; average daily attend- 
ance in the public schools, 10,933 ; number of teachers in these, 282. Wages of teachers, 
in primary schools, $300 to $1,200; in grammar schools, $425 to $2,000; in high school, 
$800 to $2,400. Salary of the superintendent, $2,500. Receipts for public schools, 
$217,038; expenditures, $208,033. Expense per capita based on average daily attendance, 
$20.23. A city normal school, with 4 teachers and 135 pupils, has been conducted dur- 
ing the year; and evening schools, with 36 teachers and 1,479 enrolled scholars, also 
appear. The city high school had 5 male and 7 female teachers, with 176 male and 
278 female pupils on its rolls; average attendance, 342. 

Notes.— Music appears to have been taught by a special teacher or teachers at a sal- 
ary of $1,500; but there is no mention of special instruction in drawing or penmanship. 
The superintendent says that the school accommodations do not keep pace with the 
increase of the school population. Much as they have been needed there have been no 
new school-houses built during the year. A large number of children, probably in 
some measure from this cause, attend no school; but from those reported as non- 
attendants, 12,742, about 3,000 must be deducted for the number between 5 and 6 years 
old, who are not admitted to the public schools, and perhaps 6,000 more for those over 
15, who are irregular in their attendance. 

As evidence of improvement in the instruction given, it may be noted that there was 
a larger proportionate number of successful applicants for admission tothe high school, 
and also a decided improvement in the general appearance of the papers presented.— 
(Return to Bureau of Education, and report of Superintendent Sears, in State re- 
port, pp. 10-13.) 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Officers.— A board of education, and city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics.— Population, about 18,000; children of school age, 4,956; enrolled in pub- 
lie schools, 2,455; in private and parochial, 1,183; average attendance, including that 
on evening schools, 1,638. Teachers employed in public schools, 42; salaries paid these, 
$300 to $1,400. Salary of city superintendent, who is principal of all the public schools, 
$2,500. Receipts for public schools, $85,610; expenditures, $85,610. Average expense 
per capita, based on average daily attendance, $17.37. 

Notes.— An evening school has been maintained, with 3 male teachers and 1 female, 
an enrolment of 130 males, and an average attendance of 95. 

The schools are graded as primary, grammar, and high, with a course of four years 
for each, and a steadily increasing proportion of the pupils is said to be passing up to 
the higher departments. 

The attendance, notwithstanding a great prevalence of sickness, is reported to have 
been exceptionally good, the percentage in the high school and grammar departments 
having been 95.5 on the average enrolment, and that for all the schools, 93.6. No less 
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than 274 pupils were present every day during the year; and of this number, one young 
lady, Mary Bessonett, had completed 8 years without the loss of a day. 

A great advance in school accommodation has been made by the erection of a new 
high school building in a healthy location on the finest avenue of the city. In its con- 
struction great care was taken to secure large isolated rooms, properly lighted, heated, 
and ventilated ; and, so far as a three months’ occupancy can test a building, the super- 
intendent thinks that the ends aimed at have been reached. The building cost $50,000, 
and when completely furnished will accommodate 750 pupils.—(Appendix to State re- 
port, pp. 13, 14, and return from Superintendent Pierce for 1875-76. ) 


PATERSON. 


Oficers.— A board of education of 16 members, two from each ward, one-half appar- 
ently going out eacheyear, and a city superintendent of public schools. 

Statistics, —Estimated present population, 39,000; children of school age, 11,982; en- 
rolled in public schools, 8,459; in private and parochial, 1,500; average attendance, 
4,143. Teachers in public schools, 102; wages paid these, $355 to $1,425 5 salary of su- 
perintendent, $2,000. Receipts for public schools, $93,073; expenditures, $92,621. 
Average expense per capita, based on average daily attendance, $17.97. 

Notes.—-Music was taught by two special teachers during a portion of the year, and 
drawing from January, 1876. A city normal school has been kept up, with 4 teachers and 
122 pupils; and from October 11 to the midwinter, 5 evening schools, with 21 teachers 
and 605 enrolled scholars, the teachers in both cases being of the regular corps of city 
teachers. There has also been a normal class connected with the high school, the 
course in which occupies a year, and is meant to insure a thorough mastery of the 
subjects taught in the primary and grammar grades, with skill in discipline, and im- 
proved methods of imparting instruction. This class is held to be a valuable auxiliary 
to the school system, and an important step toward securing teachers more thoroughly 
trained for their work than the majority of applicants for positions.—(Report of the 
board of education, and return to Bureau of Education from Superintencent W. J. 


Rogers for 1875~’76.) 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, TRENTON. 


The State normal school, established at Trenton in 1855, is the chief agency for the 
supply of well trained teachers for the public schools. It has two courses of instruc- 
tion, one extending through 2 years, the other through 3 years; the former termed the 
elementary, the latter the advanced course. Both include vocal music and drawing. 
Graduates from the advanced course receive State certificates of the second grade, 
valid for 7 years; those from the elementary course certificates of the third grade ; 
each entitles the holder to teach, without further examination, in the public schools 
of the State for the period covered by the certificate. 

The pupils have, during their course, the advantage of observation and practice in 
an excellent model school, close beside the normal school, the course in which runs up 
from elementary English studies to a fair range of high school ones. They are boarded 
at very moderate rates, in well arranged and comfortable buildings provided by the 
State, quite near the school. 

The number enrolled in the year 1875-76 was 256; the average number in attend- 
ance, 205. The graduates numbered 39, of whom 28 were from the advanced course, 
and 11 from the elementary.—(Report of trustees and principal for 1875-’76.) 


FARNUM PREPARATORY SCHOOL, BEVERLY. 


This school occupies an excellent building in a pleasant village on the Delaware, 10 
iniles below Trenton. Erected in 1855-’56 by a wealthy citizen of Beverly, from whom 
it takes its name, it was offered to the State for its normal school. But that school 
having just been located at Trenton, this was accepted only as a preparatory school. 
it receives some aid from the State and has a normal department, but its graduates 
receive no diplomas, and are not authorized to teach in the public schools without 
examination. 

CITY NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Normal classes — sometimes composed of those who are already teachers, sometimes 
of those who aim to be such — are maintained in at least 4 cities of the State, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Newark, and Paterson. The first does not report the number of its 
normal pupils, but, from the salary paid its principal instructor, probably includes in 
its normal class a considerable number of its teachers. The class in Hoboken is said, 
in the State report, (p. 7 of appendix, ) to have graduated 5 in-1376. Newark reports 135 
pupils, under 4 teachers, and Paterson 122, under the same number.—(Returns to Bu- 
reau of Education for 1875-76.) 


OTHER MEANS OF TRAINING TEACHERS. 


County superintendents are required by the rules of the State board of education to 
encourage the formation and assist in the management of county institutes, in which 
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the teachers of the several counties receive instruction as to methods of teaching 
and discipline and all matters connected with school work. From the published re- 
ports of the superintendents such institutes seem to have been held in at least the 
greater portion of the counties, and with much advantage. To them, in some cases, 
have been added county and township teachers’ associations, one of these meeting every 
three months, and several, in Burlington County, once a month. In Cumberland 
County the superintendent has endeavored to reach all the teachers by publishing, in 
the county papers, a series of letters, pointing out practicable means of improvement 
in the qualiheations for their work; this series to be supplemented, in 1876~77, by 
another on the best methods of performing that work. 

Educational journals, of course, aid much in this direction, and a new one for the 
State, the New Jersey School Journal, has been set on foot for 1x77. It is hoped that 
the Journal may prove a success. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


High schools in connection with the public school system have been established in 
Elizabeth, Hoboken, Jersey City, Newark, New Brunswick, Orange, Passaic, Pater- 
son, Phillipsburg, and Rahway, while in the model school connected with the State 
normal school at Trenton, high school studies are pursued by the 2 senior classes. In 
these different schools, excepting Hoboken, from which no report has been received, 
there appear to have been 1,607 students under 47 teachers, in courses varying from 2 
to 4 years.—(Returns to Bureau of Education for 1875-76.) 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 7 schools for boys, 9 schools for girls, and 20 for both sexes, outside of the public 
school system, there have been reported to this Burean 2,416 pupils under 163 teachers. 
Of these 510 are in classical studies, 341 in modern languages, 237 preparing for a 
classical course in college, and 72 for a scientific course. Drawing is taught in 16 of 
these schools, vocal music in 24, and instrumental music in 24. Chemical laboratories 
are reported by 10, philosophical apparatus by 16, and libraries of 75 to 2,200 volumes 
by i6. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS. 

Five preparatory schools report 183 pupils, under 31 teachers, and 1 preparatory de- 
partment reports 18 pupils. In the 6 schools there were 166 pupils preparing for the 
classical course and 35 for the scientific. Three report chemical laboratories, apparatus 
for the illustration of natural philosophy and gymnasiums, and 2, libraries of 5U and 
2,000 volumes. 

BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Three business colleges report 19 teachers and 398 students. Two pupils were study- 
ing Spanish, 7 French, 26 German, 3 telegraphy, and 12 phonography. All these 
schools teach the common English branches and correspondence, penmanship, book- 
keeping, and commercial law, 2 banking and phonography, and 1 telegraphy. One 
reports a library numbering 575 volumes. 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN. 


The College of New Jersey, at Princeton, more commonly known as Princeton College, 
leads all the others in the State, with respect alike to age, accommodations, extent, and 
influence. Founded as far back as 1746-’47, by the Presbyterians, who largely settled 
that portion of the State, it has remained since under their control, but it is open, like 
others, to students of all churches or of none. Its course is full, its faculty most 
Be bectable, its buildings excellent, and its apparatus for instruction and illustration 

arge. 

Fellowships, worth $600 in some cases, and $250 in others, reward the exertions of 
specially industrious and meritorious students, and enable them to pursue, for a year 
after graduation, studies supplementary to those of the college course. These studies 
may be prosecuted either at the college or elsewhere, but reports of them must from 
time to time be presented to the faculty. Fellows are now pursuing the highest stud- 
ies in Princeton, Oxford, (England,) Leipzig, and Berlin. 

Its library of 33,000 volumes and 2,000 pamphlets, increased last year by the addition 
of about 2,000 books and 150 pamphlets. It has two museuws with four able curators. 
Its graduates in the year were 117, its bachelors of arts numbering 109, its bachelors 
of science, 8. In the intercollegiate contest, January, 1877, a graduate of Princeton 
stood first in mental science. 

Two new professorships have been established, one of architecture and applied 
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arts, the other an adjunct professorship ef mathematics and civil engineering.—(Pa- 
per of State superintendent, catalogue for 1876—77, and letter of Dr. McCosh, January 
23, 1877.) 

Rutgers College, New Brunswick, (Reformed, ) stands next to Princeton in age, influ- 
ence, and reputation. It has good buildings in a pleasant portion of a pleasant city, 
near the great centres of population for the State, a faculty with a fair mingling of 
conservative and progressive elements, and an official recognition from both the Gen- 
eral and State governments in the adoption of its scientific department as the State 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts. 

There is no preparatory department. In the classical collegiate course all the stud- 
ies up to the close of the sophomore year are obligatory. During the junior and senior 
years some subjects are required of all students; but several others are now made 
elective, with only the requirement that at least one of these must be pursued. 
Thoroughness rather than quantity appears to be the rule, though a considerable range 
of study is provided for, and the plan sketched for going over this is a judicious one. 
Graduates in 1876: bachelors of art, 27; of science, 2. 

The post graduate course, of which mention was made last year, is fully ontlined in 
the catalogue for this year, and embraces moral philosophy and evidences of Christian- 
ity, metaphysics, geology and chemistry, higher mathematics, Greek language and 
literature, modern languages, political and social science.—(Catalogue for 1876-77, and 
return to Bureau of Education.) 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, (Roman Catholic,) occupies buildings specially 
erected for its use in 1859~60, and, beautiful itself for situation, overlooks one of the 
most charming portions of the State. Under the charge of the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Newark, itis conducted largely by secular priests, with the aid of some lay instruct- 
ors. Sisters of charity look after its domestic arrangements and care for such students 
as need nursing. The course, asin most of our Roman Catholic colleges, is largely pat- 
terned on the South European plan, paying special attention to classical studies, as a 
preparation for professional life, though training for scientific and commercial pursuits 
is not neglected. Health, manners, and morals are said to be carefully attended to. 

St. Benedict’s College, Newark, (Roman Catholic,) is a day college, conducted by the 
Benedictine Fathers, and is designed to give young men a classical or commercial edu- 
cation, combined with thorough instruction in Christian doctrine, and strictly Cath- 
olic discipline. The time spent at the college is entirely devoted to recitation and in- 
struction, and lessons have to be studied at home. French,German,and drawing are 
elective studies. For the benefit of these not prepared for the college classes there is a 
preparatory department.—(Catalogue fer 1875-776.) 

Burlington College, Burlington, (Protestant Episcopal,) having failed to reach a real 
collegiate rank after many years of eftort, has been relegated to the list of preparatory 
schools. (See Table VII.) 

COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Four institutions for the suverior instruction of young women report for 1876 a total 
of 49 instructors and 381 students. One of the instructors and 20 of the students are 
in a preparatory department. The remaining 361 students are: 78 regular collegiate, 6 
special, and 5 post graduate. Three of these institutions are authorized to confer de- 
grees. The courses are from 4 to 7 years. All teach vocal and instrumental music, 
French, German, drawing, and painting. Three report chemical laboratories and ap- 
paratus for the illustration of natural philosophy, and 2 a museum of natural history. 
Three have libraries num bering 1,000, 1,200, and 2,000 volumes respectively. 
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a Also 4 graduates students. b Includes society libraries. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 
SCIENTIFIC. 


The John C. Green School of Science, a department of Princeton College, provides two 
courses in general science, one of 4 years, to be pursued by candidates for the degree of B. 
S.; the other, less determinate, extending into several special departments, to be pursued 
by students who have graduated as B. A. cr B. 8., and are candidates for the degree of 
Se.M. There arealso 4 elective courses from the beginning of the junior year, and a de- 
partment of civil engineering, the course in which is 4 years. Arrangements have been 
made for a department of architecture connected with the school of science, to com- 
mence with the session of 1877-~’73.—(Catalogue of the College of New Jersey, 1876-77.) 

The Rutgers Scientific School, at New Brunswick, is the State college for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, and presents 3 courses of study: one in civil engi- 
neering and mechanics, one in chemistry and agriculture, and one in chemistry alone. 
During the first and second years the studies of the two former courses are the same, 
and are meant to form a complete course for land surveyors. During the last two 
years the subjects of higher mathematics, mechanics, and engineering in the engineer- 
ing course are replaced in the agricultural by analytical chemistry, practice in the 
laboratory, and agriculture.—( Report for 1876.) et ; 

The Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, established for special scientific train- 
ing, devotes itself particularly to mechanical engineering, in which it graduated 16 
students in 1876. Its courseis 4years. The high school of Hoboken acts as a prepara- 
tory department to it. Six students appear in partial courses; 2 in post graduate.— 


(Return for 1876.) 
PROFESSIONAL. 


The Theological Seminary, at Princeton, (Presbyterian,) presents a course of 3 years 
in the usual subjects of theological study, with provision for graduate study beyond 
this. It is open to persons of every denomination of Christians. Prof. Charles Hodge, 
long and honorably known for his conneciion with this seminary, retired at the close 
of 1876 to a merited repose, and has been succeeded by his son, A. A. Hodge, D. D. This 
seminary has a noble library, students having access also to the college library.— 
(Catalogues for 1875-76 and 1876-77.) 

The Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in America, at New Brunswick, is also 
open'to all denominations, has a course of 3 years, and a library of more than 20,000 
volumes.—(Catalogue for 1875~’76.) 

The Drew Theological Seminary, at Madison, {Methodist Episcopal,) has a regular 
course of study, requiring 3 years for its completion, which is arranged with special 
reference to the attainments of college graduates. Others are received, but they must 
pass an examination satisfactory to the faculty in classical and general literature and 
science. For those not so prepared there is a special course.—(Catalogue for 1875-76.) 

In The German Theological School of Newark, at Bloomfield, (Presbyterian,) the course 
is divided into two departments, the theological and the academic, the latter prepara- 
tory to the former. The full course comprises 6 years, 3 in the preparatory and 3 in the 
theological department, 


Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


STATE REFORM SCHOOL FOR BOYS, JAMESBURGH. 


The number of inmates for 1876 was 214, of whom 17 were colored and 32 foreign 
born. Only 71 could read when committed. When the boys are considered fit for re- 
moval, which must be not less than a year after their admission, good homes are 
sought for them, but a guardianship still exercised. The mild but firm discipline 
maintained has been found in most cases to be productive of good order and fair prom- 
ise of reform.—(Report for 1875 and return for 1876.) 

STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

The number here in 1876 was 30, of whom 5 were colored and 1 foreign born. Only 
4 could read when committed. Reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, geography, and 
physiology are taught in the school, and through a due admixture of firm discipline 
and mild moral suasion, five-sevenths of those admitted are ordinarily made orderly 
and useful members of society.—(Report for 1875 and return for 13876.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN NEW JERSEY. 


Hon. ELLIs A. APGAR, State superintendent of public instruction, Trenton. 
{Term, 3 years from date of appointment.) 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Members. Post-office. Term expires. 
ViesspleleBedle, SOVernOr .. 2... --c<eee--sccee- 05-555 - Jersey City.--.----<-- January, 1878. 
John P. Stockton, attorney-general ....-... SCO HO Camden an Trenton eeseee sees eee 
Robert F. Stockton, comptroller.......-.... pees ccae soe Mrenton-o-e-- coos April, 1880. 
Henry C. Kelsey, secretary of state............- Foca cate Prenton somes oet April, 1881. , 
Leon Abbett, president of senate ....-...--...-22.----5-5- Jersey City...........| January, 1878. 
Rudolph F. Rabe, speaker of assembly ..............------ Hoboken = i22<s-cr<5-6 January, 1878. 
WnaclespEpralmerk ees ces ces ccc cee aesilc + le wisele nines cis cicicistee Bridgeton sec. sos. -c04 April, 1878. 
RICH aROMVIRPAGLONA a sicssisnicciectelssleicsecicelceieicieininis\sclcieccies Malemin.2c..0 722 sess see April, 1879. 
iGhnelacloam ime. Plot ooo en con ceaae anes aces esl. IPriNCelON see oes seer April, 1878. - 
James Bingham Wood ward* ....-..---ee-ee. cece eee n cence Bordentown ......-.-- April, 1879. 
Benjamin Williamson*...... 2.0 c2cceccen cence sees sec ceces Elizabeth............- April, 1878. 
ACD ORG as ne OUD US jose sie alea= gana a)sc)2 sie neuen sss aa can w ant Freehold: --cecesss.2- April, 1879. 
PROM MeWEMCO™ coe cen soeicecoamiaaecae aces ecnccnmesaaet Jee pri Oiby amr eee. oA April, 1878. 
AVM] OLPEMMVIC PLUGS eectretets elerelaleciele(s ale inio cicie)sfeicie/eisin/ciseiais a ata. Somerville ..........-.- April, 1879. 
LOU MPVMEPELO Wien ep Armenian scie ccs cleiecinisis sie cisisicisicceiceietets IPASSA1Ci ee cesses core April, 1879. 
AGT any WiRPRMICO™ mee aei a eies -c sina cela tascc anne asccies 4 Oakland teeeeemece eer April, 1878, 
William A. Whitehead*.........-.. SO PHEO OBO RCACSHOOGOSERE ING Wall Kesee. corse cca April, 1879. 
William H. Steele, D. D* ......-..-------- eens Wercee Joes ss 4 ING warkoosaccensces cat April, 1878. 
Bennington F. Randolph* .....---------.---seeee cece eens Jersey City..........- April, 1878. 
Whar oss simp 6S sie sees secs sae cs cles ea eee sn eclete Jersey City........--- April, 1879. 
Elias Cook, treasurer of State normal school .............. Trentonieeeneeene nese 

OFFICERS. 
President, Joseph J. b6d le! se0-- <0 2 ceo mnceee cen sec sel wersey City.....-.-54- 
Vice-president, William A. Whitehead ............-..---- Newank: tac. ce. se ee] 
State superintendent and (ex ofiicio) sec’y, Ellis A. Apgar.| Trenton ...-.-.---.-.. 


* Trustees of the State normal school. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
(Term, 3 years from date of appointment.] 


County. Superintendent. Appointed. Post-office. 
A tlantbiG .. 2. a06<-- George B. Wight ......-...-.--.- ne 24 UBIo -2ac ces seeee 5 Absecom. 
Bergen ...... ------ John A. Demarest..--........-.- September 21,1875........ River Edge, 
Burlington .....-.. OG ORT IER TIEN cadens spnasacadoenSt ART Oe he) eGo npoaascace Burlington. 
Camden . .........- IH PRS La COs eee ates steele eune 24,1875 oeeeceeer coca Blackwoodtown.. 
Cape May ......... Manrice Beesley ....----.....-.- Iw bree? SS) cegeses codsods Dennisville. 
Cumberland ....... Re, Howelllyeee cnc scise ces sce - November 2, 1876 ......... Millville. 
Hssoxes steers sees Charles M. Davis........----.--- une 22, PSG esos were eee Bloomfield. 
Gloucester......... William Milligan...........-.... June 24, 1875 -......-.----- Woodbury. 
Eu dsonmereteceene)=\- William L. Dickinson -.........- sune 24,1875 ...2 eee Jersey City. 
Hunterdon ........ R.8S. Swackbamer ..........cece- une: 22, 18% 6 see eeeeeeeere White House.. 
Mercer cssesseesatt William J. Gibby. .....-..00-.<0! June 22, 1876 2250s sees Princeton. 
Middlesex ......... FRaNpW AVIS certedte score ceneed Une 22, 18iOe cesses Spotswood. 
Monmouth...-..... Samuel Lockwood........-...--- une 24) V8io eee Freehold. 
Morristeecsceesn os Lewis W. Thurber .........----- March 2 18i5eeeeeeeeeees Dover. 
Oceant..cesscee eae Edward M. Lonan .....--.-sce--- ARUb OEP IA, FSIS) Goosooconcases Forked River. 
IPassaiceeeereeeen a J.C. Cruikshank .........-c-0--- JUNG 24, 1875.00. ee cee ee: Little Falls. 
Salemees.sesccseaas Walliamprieiced ease ace...sseee- Une 2451S beeen Woodstown. 
Somerset .........-. JOE VAYo JRA - ooo coooddEoot Oe. 249185 eee Somerville. 
SUSSOX2), «.--toceteetats PETA cc cere cns cciciee cise usc ey February 2, 1876 .........- Andover. 
PWT ON cor elee Seis HENS WWE CASO tc cen cccccnessccceed June 25, 1874 ....-. 2-20.00. Elizabeth. 


NV ATrON <6. 2-93 Josepays. SMIth 2.25. sen ccces-s 4 September 5, 1876 .......-. Asbury. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1875 
POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 
Youth, 5 to 21 years of age............ 1, 583, 064 
Enrolled in public schools............ 1,059, 256 
Average daily attendance .........--- O51, &35 
SCHOOLS. 
Average duration of school in days.--- 176 
Value of school property ..........-.. ($29, 928, 626 
Number of school-houses -............ 11, 788 
TEACHERS. 
Men employed in teaching ......-....- 7, 428 
Women employed in teaching -....-..- 22, 585 
JO oo Bee Seoegegticcss aocGen 30, 013 
Necessary to supply the schools. ......|..........-- 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Receipts. 
SUS SUNS as Ee ee 2,711, 635 
{LA OYCR STEEDS 9k gg ema ed 8, 124, 128 
Interest on permanent funds.......... 170, 000 
Revenue from other funds............ 165, 000 
APUWMCr SOULCORs.c5c6 nsec ce soos ccs ees 430, 493 
Mota a) cece neces tae se ee 11, 601, 256 
Expenditures. 
Sites, buildings, and furniture ........ 1, 927, 467 
Libraries and apparatus......----.--- 254, 460 
Dalatios Of T6Achers ..-... 2.55 -.--5- 7, 849, 667 
Salaries of superintendents. .....-..-.|.-.--.-----. 
Miscellaneous or contingent ........-. 1, 569, 662 
SLGIRIN  ectisse ccs oe ese eau ee 11, 601, 256 
SCHOOL FUND. 
Available school fund .........--..---- 3, 080, 108 
Permanent school fund....-. -2.----- 3, 080, 108 
Imerease 10 school year.......<-2. .=-. 20, 336 


EXPENDITURE PER CAPITA — 


Of school population 
Of pupilsenrolled ..:.sss.2ss se ac.. eee ee} = eo 
Of average attendance 


1876. 


1, 585, 601 
1, 067, 199 
541, 610 


176 
831, 017, 904 
11, 824 


$9 797, 275 
7, 697, 036 
170, 000 
165, 000 
30, 850 


11, 360, 161 


1, 780, 143 
221, 240 
7, 905, 804 
120, 362 


1, 471, 739 | 


11, 559, 238 


3,105, 107 
3,105, 107 
24,999 
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Increase. | Decrease. 
2 Dor 2 ee eee 
1,001 |e eee 
0 775) | 5 eee 
31,089,278 |.-.--- o..- 
oO | 2c. soe 
Da: lise wemeeee tere 
ae eee 63 
TOG y | nccoe ees 
85, O40 7 eceeee « 
Scat eee $427, 092 
iS 100) 3c; |e 
eae ae 241, 095 
Le ee eee 147, 324 
J ee eee 3a, 220 
110, 137 |eeeeeeees 
ig. coe 97, 923 
24.999 (2a eee 
24, 9995) eee 

ee 337 


—(Special returns to United States Bureau of Education for 1875 and 1876, from Hon. 
Neil Gilmour, superintendent of public instruction, and State report, 1875-76.) 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Randall’s History of the Common School System in the State of New York; Sketch 
by Hon. Victor M. Rice, State superintendent, in special report, 1867; Sketch by Hon. 
Neil Gilmour, State superintendent, in 22d annual report, and list of superintendents 
from the same. 

BEGINNINGS. 


As early as 1633 the original Dutch settlers made arrangements for instruction, and 
their schools were continued till some time after the occupation of the country by the 
English, provision being made for one in every parish. The earliest English schools 
appeared in the beginuing of the 18th century, one of the first keing what is now Trin- 
ity Schcol, New York, opened in 1710. King’s College, now Columbia College, char- 
tered in 1754, afforded opportunity for superior instruction, and academies and private 
schools for secondary and ordinary training; but beyond the setting apart in 1789 of two 
lots in esch township to be afterward surveyed ‘ for gospel and school purposes,” no 
provision looking toward common or free schools seems to have been made till 1795. 
In that year, April 9, an act was approved which appropriated $50,000 annualiy for five 
years to encourage schools in the cities and towns of the State, in which the children 
of the inhabitants should “ be instructed in the English language, or be taught English 
grammar, arithmetic, mathematics, and such other branches of knowledge as are most 
necessary to complete a good English education.” Arrangements, quite good for that 
time, were made for the distribution of this State school fund among the counties, 
towns, and school districts; for the raising by tax in each county of a sum for schools 
equal te one-half of that apportioned by the State ; for the supervision of the schools and 
apportionment of the school moneys by three to seven commissioners in each town; 
and for the care and management of them in the districts by boards of two or more 
trustees. In fact, a very fair school system was arranged, and under it, in 1798, there 
were 1,352 schools in operation, with 59,660 children taught in them. 

This act of 1795 expired by its own limitation in 1800, and although successive gov- 
ernors urged on the legislature a new provision for the support of common schools, 
nothing was done for them by the State and for the State except the authorizing in 
1801 of a series of “ literature lotteries,” meant to raise $100,000, and the appropria- 
tion, April 2, 1805, of the net proceeds of 500,000 acres of State lands to the formation 
of aschool fund. ‘This act laid the foundation of the present fund for common schools, 
which by its terms was to be invested and accumulate till the interest should amount 
to $50,000, when an annual distribution of that amount was to be made among the 
schoo! districts of the State. Only a week later an act was passed to organize a free 
school society for the city of New York, but this was local as well as limited in aim, 
and only touched a border point of the whole State. 


THE FIRST CONTINUOUS SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The hopes and efforts of the friends of common schools found their accomplishment 
when on February 17, 1812, a committee appointed in the preceding year reported to 
the legislature a bill which passed that body and secured the approval of the governor. 
The bill embodied features not differing greatly from these of the law of 1795. Its 
outlines were as follows: that the several towns of the State be divided into school 
districts by three commissioners, elected by the citizens qualified to vote for town offi- 
cers; that three trustees be elected in each district, 1o have the care and superintend- 
ence of the schoo!s to be established in it; that the interest of the school fund be 
divided among the different counties and towns according to their respective popula- 
tions, as ascertained by the United States census; that the proportion received by the 
respective towns be subdivided among the school districts according to the number of 
children in each between the ages of 5 and 15 years, inclusive; that each town raise 
by tax, annually, as much money as it receives from the school fund; that the gross 
amount of moneys received from the State and raised by towns be appropriated exclu- 
sively to the payment of the wages of teachers; and that the whole system be placed 
under the superintendence of an officer to be appointed by the council of appointment. 
The amount to be distributed by the State under this system was about the same as 
had been disbursed by the preceding law, but that to be raised by the people to meet 
this was double what it had been before. Essentially the same officers, with essen- 
tially the same duties, were retained. A head was given to the system, which it had 
not before. Inspectors for examination of teachers and for visitation of tke schools 
were associated with the township commissioners, and authority was given the school 
districts to raise by special tax a sum sufficient to purchase a lot for the school, to 
build the school-house, and to keep it in repair. 

The generally wise provisions of this system, and the appointment of an intelligent 
and cultivated lawyer of Albany, Mr. Gideon Hawley, to the headship of it, insured 
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its success, and, with some amendments suggested by experience, it continue 
the system of the State till 1841. ee oil ‘ a 

The amendments to it were substantially: in 1814, that the levying of a town tax 
equal to the State appropriation to the town should not be optional, but compulsory ; 
that the levying of a like sum, in addition, might be optional; but that failure to make 
the first levy and to keep a school open for three months should work a forfeiture of the 
State school money; and in 1822, that the superintendent should have appellate juris- 
diction in all controversies arising under the school laws, and that his decision in such 
cases should be final. 

Another alteration, not an amendment, but rendered necessary by peculiar circum- 
stances, was the abolition of the superintendency as a separate office and the making it 
an appendage to the office of secretary of state. 

Augmentations of the State funds for common schools were made at different times, 
bringing the annual amount in 1827 to $100,000, and in 1838 to $275,000, one-fifth of 
which last sum was to go for books for district libraries, authorized to be created in 
1835; the remainder to the payment of salaries of teachers, a like sum to be raised by 
local tax among the people. 

The literature fund, for aiding academies, Jooked to for a supply of teachers for the 
schools, also received in 1827 an increase, bringing its capital up from $95,000 to 
$245,000, the income from which was directed to be distributed, not, as before, in pro- 
portion to the number of students instructed in the classics, but in the ratio of those 
instructed in classical or higher English studies, or in both. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES. 


The system of supervision by township officers, absorbed quite generally in other 
occupations and with little leisure and too often little capacity for school work, 
proved unsatisfactory. On two occasions, in 1827 and 1840, the State superintendents 
recommended, in consequences, that it should be dispensed with, and that in lieu of it 
should be instituted a supervision in counties or other larger districts, by persons com- 
petent to investigate the methods of instruction, the qualifications of teachers, and all 
the operations of the school system. In 1841 these views prevailed, and on the 26th of 
May in that year the legislature passed a law providing for the appointment, every 
two years, by the board of supervisors of each county, of a county superintendent, for 
the general inspection and supervision of the common schools within his jurisdiction. 
By the same act the number of town inspectors was reduced, provision was made for 
the establishment of schools for colored children, a deputy State superintendent was 
allowed, and various other amendments in the existing system made. 

In 1843 the offices of town commissioner and inspector were abolished, and a single 
officer, called town superintendent, substituted. Teachers’ institutes, subsequently 
made a regular part of the State system, took their rise in this same year. 

In 1844 the specific instruction of teachers by a course of normal school training was 
added to the previous one of teachers’ classes in academies, by an act passed May 
3d to establish a normal school at Albany. The results of this instruction to both the 
teachers and the schools proved so highly beneficial that seven other normal schools, 
at Brockport, Buffalo, Cortland, Fredonia, Geneseo, Oswego, and Potsdam, have been 
since either established or accepted by the State as a part of its regular school system ; 
the city of New York sustaining also, in its City College and Girls’ Normal School, sub- 
stantially two others of its own. 

In 1847, at a special session of the legislature in November, the opponents of county 
superintendency succeeded in securing the abolition of the office and the passage of a 
requirement that all appeals from the decisions of local school officers be carried up to 
the State superintendent. This destruction of the intermediate agency between the 
town and State superintendency is said to have been followed by a long and sad. 
deterioration in the efficiency of the State system—an efficiency only restored after 
many years by a reorganization of the system in 1854-1856. 

In 1854 the first great step in such a reorganization was effected by separating the 
office of State superintendent from that of the secretary of state, and giving it, April 
8th, to the Hon. Victor M. Rice as head of the department of public instruction; and 
in 1856 a further advance in it was made by the abolition of the comparatively inef- 
ficient office of town superintendent, and the restoration, under a modified form, of 
county superintendents, now called school commissioners. These acts brought the 
school forces of the State under the control of an officer devoted wholly to their man- 
agement, with subordinates whose experience, ability, and full absorption in the work 
secured a bringing of these forces into higher discipline and efficiency than had pre- 
viously been possible. 

FREE SCHOOLS AT LAST. 


Up to 1849 the system of supplying any deficiency in the school moneys by rate bills 
on persons sending pupils to the schools had continued to prevail, the rate being ac- 
cording to the number of days’ attendance of such children. But the trouble which 
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this involved — by delaying payment of the teachers, inducing litigation with paronts as 
to their rates, and putting a sort of premium on truancy and short attendance —led to 
the passage of an act on the 26th of March, in the year 1849, establishing free schools 
throughout the State, and providing for raising, by district taxation, all the supple- 
mentary funds for their support. But taxpayers had not yet been educated up to this 
point, and so the law, though sustained at the annual election by a majority of 157,921 
among the voters of the State, met with violent and extensive opposition. This oppo- 
sition succeeded in carrying through the legislature in 1850 @ bill for the repeal of the 
tree law; but the repeal, being submitted to the people, was defeated. The next year, 
after long and free debate upon the subject, a compromise was effected by which the 
absolutely free system was discontinued and the levying of rate bills was again allowed, 
bat a much larger sum than previously was to be raised by a State tax and distributed 
with the other school funds among the districts. So things went on, with compara- 
tively little variation till 1867, when, the public mind being more fully ripe for it, an 
act was passed abolishing the rate bill system, declariug the common schools absolutely 
free to all children of the requisite school age, and making provision for supplying by 
taxation the deficiency arising from abolition of the rates, which rates, in the preced- 
ing year, had amounted to $709,025.36. Under this law all obstructions to universal 
education are removed, and to every child of proper age the school of his district is as 
wholly free as the air which he inhales or the sunlight in which he basks. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE SYSTEM. 


The following gentlemen have been intrusted by the State with the honor of head- 
ing the school system and administering its affairs: 

As sole State superintendents of common schools: Gideon Hawley, 1813~21; Welcome 
Esleek, for a part of 1821. 

As State superintendents in conjunction with the office of secretary of state: John Van 
Ness Yates, 1821-26; Azariah C. Flagg, 1826-33; John A. Dix, 1533-39; John C. Spencer, 
1839-"42; Samuel Young, 1842~45; Nathaniel 8. Benton, 1845-48; Christopher Morgan, 
1848-52; Henry S. Randall, 1852~’54; Elias W. Leavenworth, from January 1 to April 
8, 1554, 

As superintendents of public instruction: Victor M. Rice, 1854-57; Henry H. Van 
Dyck, 1857~62; Victor M. Rice, again, 1862~’68; Abram B. Weaver, 1868~74; Neil 
Gilmour, present incumbent, elected first for 187477, and again for 1877-80. 

To Gideon Hawley, first superintendent, is ascribed by Randall the efficient organiza- 
tion of the school system; to Gen. Dix, the introduction of district libraries; to John 
C. Spencer, the establishment of the principle of thorough supervision; to Col. Young, 
the ingrafting of normal schools and teachers’ institutes on the previous idea of get- 
ting good teachers through academies; while to Nathaniel 8. Benton, Christopher Mor- 
gan, and Victor M. Rice belongs the honor of especially laboring to establish the rule 
that the State schools should be entirely free. 

The deputy State superintendents, introduced under the administration of Hon. 
John C. Spencer and having very responsible relations to the school work while the 
secretaries, of state were superintendents, have been, Samuel 8. Randall, 1841-46; 
Alexander G. Johnson, 1846-49; Samuel 8. Randall, again, 1849-52; Henry W. John- 
son, 1852~54; Samuel S. Randall, a third time, April to June, 1854; Joseph J. Cham- 
bers,, June 14, 1854, to December 26, 1854; E. Peshine Smith, December 26, 1854, to 
August 1, 1857; Emerson W. Keyes, August 1, 1857, to August 19, 1865; Samuel D. 
Barr, August 19, 1865, to November 30, 1868;* James C. Brown, November 30, 1868, 
to January 9, 1869; Edward Danforth, January 9, 1869, to August 1, 1874; Jonathan 
Tenny, August 1, 1874, to December 16, 1875;. Addison A. Keyes, from December 16, 
1875, to the present time. 

SCHOOL FUNDS. 


The common school fund was established by an act of the legislature, passed April 
2, 1805, which provided “that the net proceeds of five hundred thousand acres of the 
vacant and unappropriated lands of the people of this State, which shall be first sold 
by the surveyor-general after the passing of this act, shall be, and hereby are, appro- 
priated as a permanent fund for the support of common schools.” Subsequently it was 
enacted that “‘ the proceeds of all lands which belonged to the State on the first day of 
January, in the year 1823, (except such parts thereof as may have been or may be re- 
served or appropriated to public use, or ceded to the United States,) together with the 
fund denominated the common school fund, are to be and remain a perpetual fund, 
the interest of which is to be inviolably appropriated and applied to the support of 
common schools throughout the State.” In 1833 it was provided that the unappropri- 
ated income of the United States deposit fund, which it was estimated would be about 


* Randall’s History makes Mr. Barr deputy from 1862 to 1868. The matter being referred to State 
Superintendent Gilmour, he kindly made the needed corrections and additions in the list of deputies 
from the time of Mr. Randall’s incumbency in 1854 to date, and wrote ‘“ This list is compiled from 
oflicial records, and may be relied on as correct.” 
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$50,000 annually, should be added to the capital of the common school fund ; and the 
constitution of 1846 declared that the capital of the fund should be preserved inviolate, 
its revenues applied to the support of common schools, and the sum of $25,000 annually 
added to the capital of the fund from the revenue of the United States deposit fund. 
This is the only constitutional provision for the support of common schools; and the 
support thus guaranteed is in itself entirely inadequate to the maintenance of a sys- 
tem of public education as extensive as that which, by slow processes, has been built 
up in this State. ‘ 

The capital of the fund amounted, on the 30th of September last, to $3,080,107.68, 
while the revenue, which alone is applicable to the support of common schools, was in 
1875 no more than $179,773.15. Of this amount, $170,000 have been appropriated for 
dividends to common schools, and $5,000 for the support of Indian schools. From 
these statements it will be seen that the revenue guaranteed by the constitution for 
the support of common schools in the State would not, upon the present basis of ex- 
penditure, support them for a single week in each year. The lands now owned by the 
State the proceeds of which, if sold, would go to increase the capital of the common 
school fund, are of comparatively little value; so that hereafter, under existing laws, 
the capital of the fund is not likely to be increased very materially, except by the 
amount annually added to it from the revenue of the United States deposit fund. It 
may not be of any decided advantage to the school system to have a large fund held in 
trust for its maintenance; certainly it would not beif the constitution were so amended 
as to require the legislature to make ample provision for the support of a system o 
free education. ‘ 

The receipts of the free school fund for the year 1875-76 were, including State tax, 
$3,132,725; payments, the same. 

Under the amendments to the school law passed last winter, the State treasurer makes 
to the educational department a monthly statement of the condition of the free school 
fund, and the bank in which deposits are made and upon which all drafts are drawn 
furnishes the department a duplicate passbook, showing the amount deposited and 
withdrawn from time to time. Thus the fund is safely guarded from loss through 
errors or defalcations.—(State reports for 1875 and 1876.) 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


PROGRESS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The common schools of the State, notwithstanding the depression in business, re- 
ceived, during the school year 1875-’76, a generous support, were largely attended, and 
performed their functions as successfully as in any preceding year. The Centennial 
‘Exhibition has done much to incite not only educators, but the public generally, to 
renewed efforts to lay broad and deep the foundations of education, that the youth 
of to-day may become useful citizens. 

That the people of the State are keenly alive to the interests of the common schools 
is evidenced by the fact that of all taxes assessed and collected no taxes are paid 
more cheerfully than those for the education of youth. There are some who complain 
that the schools cost too much, but their number is small. Not only are the people 
willing to pay the tax necessary for the general expenses of the schools, but, whenever 
new buildings are to be erected, or repairs are to be made, an iucreased tax is willingly 
paid for such purpose, if thereby the greater comfort or pleasure of the children can 
be subserved. The increasing demand for money for educational purposes has kept 
and must keep pace with the improvement and development of the State; and it is 
believed that such was the controll:ng idea when the change was made by the legisla 
ture from a fixed tax levy for the support of schools to a rate per cent. on the valuation 
of property.—(State report, 1875-76, pp. 5, 37.) 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Special reports made to the State superintendent by city superintendents in respect 
to the subject of compulsory education show that, except in the city of New York, 
almost no practical steps have been taken to enforce the law. It is conceded, however, 
that the moral effect of the law has been good. The superintendent believes that 
attendance at school has been somewhat increased in consequence of its existence. 
The effort to obtain statistics showing the workings of the act in the rural districts 
was much more successful than that of the previous year. The reports of trustees are 
not, however, especially encouraging, and but little has been done under the law in 
the rural districts. In most of such districts, in the villages and in the smaller cities, 
avery large proportion of children between 8 and 14 attend school the prescribed 
length of time and did so attend before the compulsory education act was passed. 


TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 


Since the passage by the legislature of 1867 of the free school act, whereby the old 
system of rate bills was abolished, the question has been agitated whether the school 
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districts as they now exist should not undergo a change. In times past, when the bal 
ance of teachers’ wages remaining due after the application of public money thereto 
was raised by rate bills, it seemed well that the districts as defined should exist; but 
now, since any balance remaining unpaid is raised by a tax on the district property, the 
superintendent believes that the necessity for the present system has ceased, and that 
the schools would be materially benefited, the quality of the instruction improved, the 
attendance increased, and supervision made more thorough by adopting the township 
system. 

vThe district boundaries are in many cases very indefinite, and much of the time of 
school commissioners is occupied in adjusting differences and difficulties in regard to 
them, and in setting off property, first to one district and afterward to another. Fre- 
quently, too, these changes are the cause of bitter quarrels. In short, the superintend- 
ent believes that the existence of the present district system is detrimental to the in- 
terests of education, and recommends that it be abolished, and the township system 
established in its place.—(State report, 1875~76, p. 34.) 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


The State superintendent issued, in November, 1876, a circular inquiring of boards 
of education in cities and union schools organized under special acts what action had 
been taken to carry out the provisions of the law relating to free instruction in draw- 
ing. The reports received generally show satisfactory results. Nearly all indicate 
that efforts have been made to comply with the law. In most of these schools drawing 
has been taught by the regular teachers, though special teachers have been employed 
in several. In some of the cities, and also in several of the union schools referred to, 
drawing has formed a part of the course of instruction for many years. The study 
has also been introduced into other schools not required by law to make it a part of 
the regular course of instruction. While the reports generally show a desire to comply 
with the provisions of the law, and also indicate satisfactory results, it is still thought 
that a great impetus would be given to the study if special teachers could be detailed 
to visit the schools where drawing is required to be taught to organize classes and give 
instruction to the regular teachers.—(State report, 1875-’76, p. 31.) 


SCHOOLS FOR INDIAN CHILDREN. 


The number of persons between the ages of 5 and 21 years residing on the several 
reservations is 1,674, a little more than one-half of whom reside on the Allegany and 
Cattaraugus reservations. ‘There are 28 school-houses, and 29 teachers are employed for 
terms that will average 34 weeks in each year. The registered attendance of pupils 
at the several Indian schools during the year 1875-’76 was 1,117, and the average daily 
attendance 538. These figures do not vary greatly from those presented in the last re- 
port, and there is nothing in them calling for special comment. Nearly all the schools 
were visited during the year either by the State superintendent personally or by per- 
sons connected with the department of education, and all were found to be doing 
well.—(State report, 1875-76, p. 26.) 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Special reports embracing statistics for 1876 have been received from 15 schools of 
this class, of which 7 are located in New York City, 3 in Brooklyn, and the remaining 
5 in Albany, College Point, Dansville, Irvington, and Rochester. Besides the 15 prin- 
cipals, these schools report the employment of 24 assistants and an attendance of 517 
children, who are under instruction in a majority of the schools three and four hours 
of the day, 3 only retaining them as many as 5 hours. The ages of admittance range 
all the way from 3 to 10 years, but in a majority of the schools they are from 3 and 


4to 7, 
CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


ALBANY. 


Officers. —A board of education of 15 members, a city superintendent, who is ex officio 
secretary of the board, and a superintendent of buildings and repairs. 

Statistics. — Pupils enrolled in public schools, 13,941; average enrolment per quarter, 
10,224; average daily attendance, 7,998; percentage of daily attendance on number 
enrolled, 57. . 

Notes. — The number of.sittings has been enlarged during the year to 10,072, an 
increase of 759; but, as the attendance increases much more rapidly when greater 
facilities are offered, the provision is still inadequate. There has been an increase of 
1,168 in the registered number, and of 658 in the average attendance of pupils, as com- 
pared with last year. During the last 10 years the number of registered pupils has 
more than doubled, and the average attendance has increased 3,658—not quite double, 
but a most remarkable and satisfactory increase. 

A new and commodious building hasbeen erected for the use of the high school, 
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which numbered in May, 1876, 441 pupils. At the commencement in June, 1875, there 
were 49 graduates. The number enrolled during the year 1875-76 was 574. Six even- 
ing schools were in operation during the year, with an attendance of 1,230 pupils.— 
(Report of board of public instruction, 1876, J. O. Cole, superintendent of schools.) 


AUBURN. 


Officers—A board of education of 9 members, serving for 3 years, one-third of 
them going out of office each year. The city superintendent is secretary of the board. 
Siatistics— Youth from 6 to 21 years of age, 4,821; total enrolment, 2,543; average 
number belonging, 1,806; average attendance, 1,696; percentage of attendance, 94.09. 
Number of public school teachers, 47; all but two of them women. Expenditures for 
school purposes, $32,985.24. Estimated enrolment in private and parochial schools, 


Notes.— The attendance has steadily become more regular as tardiness has dimin- 
ished; the percentage of attendance being better than ever before in the history of the 
schools. The course of study, embracing primary, grammar, and high grades, occupies 
12 years, 4 for each grade. From the fact that but a very smail number of those who 
commence the course remain long enough to secure any considerable part of the ad- 
vantages offered, it is suggested that the care of the inferior grades of the schools is 
the most important trust confided to school authorities. From the reports for the 
closing month of the year it appears that the average number of children belonging 
in the first three grades was 963 ; for the second 3 years it was 545; for the two grades 
completing the grammar school course it was 200; while for the remaining four years 
of the high school course the number was reduced to 115.—(Auburn report, 187576, 
B. B. Snow, superintendent.) 

COHOES. 


Officers.— A board of education of 10 members and a city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics.— Children in the city between 5 and 21 years of age, 9,607; attending 
public schools, day and evening, 2,443; average attendance on day schools, 1,399; 
schools, 24; teachers, 33. 

Notes.— The schools are graded as primary, intermediate, grammar, and high. There 
were also 8 evening schools sustained, with a total average attendance of about 500 
pupils.—(Report of board of education, 1875~76, Oliver P. Steves, superintendent.) 


ITHACA. 


Officers. A board of education of 12 members, holding office for 3 years, one-third 
going out each year. The secretary of the board is superintendent of schools. 

Siatistics.— Children of school age, 2,407; registered in the schools, 1,769; average 
number belonging, 1,245; average daily attendance, 1,158; percentage of attendance on 
number belonging, 93; cost per pupil on average number belonging, $17.15; teachers, 31. 

Notes.— The system embraces primary, intermediate, grammar, and high depart- 
ments, each of which includes 3 years, the high school having, in addition to the reg- 
ular studies, a preparatory course of 1 year. ‘The several courses of study in the high 
school are arranged with reference to the requirements of the neighboring university, 
and quite a number attend with the view of qualifying themselves for it. More than 
one-third of the 200 pupils attending during the year were non-residents, who paid in 
tuition the sum of $1,109.50.—(Report of board of education, 1875-’76, L. C. Foster, 
superintendent of schools.) 

KINGSTON. 


Officers.— A board of education of 10 members holding office 3 years. 

Statistics.— Persons of school age, 2,770; enrolled iu schools, 1,814; average number 
enrolled, 1,125; average daily attendance, 1,062 ; sittings in the schools, 1,427; volumes 
in the district library, 1,981. 

Noies.—The schools below the high school course are graded as primary, junior, and 
senior, each of these occupying three years. The three years’ course in the high school | 
is supplemented by a post graduate course of one year. Latin, Greek, French, and 
German are taught. Book-keeping, surveying, natural history, German, and other 
tusdies are optional.—(Report of board of education, 1875-76.) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Organization.—A board of education composed of 21 commissioners of common schools, 
of whom one-third are changed each year, with 5 school trustees for each ward, of 
whom 1] is changed yearly. ‘The board appoints the executive staff, consisting of a city 
superintendent and 7 assistant superintendents of schools, a superintendent of school 
buildings, and an engineer, with such special teachers as are to be employed, while the 
trustees, with a general oversight of the schools of their wards, have the nomination 
of principals and vice-principals for these, subject to confirmation by the board. 

Statistics—Number of children of legal school age, (estimated,) 375,000. Enrolment 
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during the year, 252,155; average daily attendance, 122,518 ; number of teachers, 3,247, 
of whom 335 are men, and 2,912 women, 132 of the former being employed in the even- 
ing schools. Number of schools, 308. The salaries of teachers range from $500 paid 
assistants in primary schools to $3,000 paid principals of grammar schools, and $5,500 
to principals of normal schools. The salary of city superintendent is $5,500, and that 
of the assistant superintendents is $4,500. Total expenditures for public school pur- 

poses, $3,948,100.3 4. 

The enrolment in the evening schools, exclusive of the high, was 20,676; average 
attendance, 9,038; number under 12 years of age, 18; number between 12 and 15 years, 
11,375; number 16 to 18 years, 4,297; number 18 to 21 years, 2,265; number over 21 
years, 2,694. Of 260 classes examined in these schools, the instruction in 152 was found 
excellent; in 97 it was good; and in 1 fair. 

Notes.—The system comprises primary, grammar, corporate, and evening schools, the 
nautical school, the normal college and training school connected with it, and the 
Saturday normal school for teachers. Four of the 108 grammar schools and 3 of the 
115 primaries are for colored children. One of the 35 evening schools is a high school. 

There was during the year a decrease of 2,567 in enrolment, and an increase in the 
average daily attendance of 1,560. The average enrolment during the year was about 
72 per cent. of the total enrolment, and the average attendance was nearly 90 per 
cent. of the average enrolment, showing a little more than 10 per cent. as the average 
rate of absenteeism, an increase of about 1 per cent. over last year; there having been 
a retrogradation of 4 per cent. in the colored schools, but an improvement of 1 per 
cent. in the grammar schools. The average attendance, as compared with enrolment, 
shows an increase of 9 per cent. 

The number of pupils the schools will accommodate is 2,000 more this year than last, 
and yet there were 9,142 pupils refused admission during the year for want of accom- 
modations. A decided improvement is reported in the character of instruction and in 
the discipline. There were 130 pupils suspended for misconduct, of whom 22 were re- 
admitted. The question as to what means of discipline should be used upon those 
who prove incorrigible still claims serious consideration. The system of expulsion 
neutralizes, to a considerable extent, the operation of the compulsory attendance 
department, as the very boys who are placed in the schools at considerable expense 
are often in a few days expelled as incorrigible. Many parents, moreover, finding the 
public school teachers unable to govern their unruly children, send them to parochial 
or industrial schools. The average attendance of pupils in such schools increased 
during the year more than 5 per cent., and enrolment in them has increased during 
the last 10 years nearly 90 per cent. against an increase of about 13 per cent. in the 
public schools. This disparity in the growth of the public schools as compared with 
the others is not accounted for entirely on the ground mentioned, and yet it is believed 
that the number of children excluded from the schools by the indirect operation of the 
system is large. 

' The new course of study, making drawing a regular and graded study in the gram- 
mar and primary schools, has introduced a reform which was very much needed, as 
previously the work was not uniform and the grading was left to either special teach- 
ers, principals, or class teachers. The new plan has not been in operation long enough 
to admit of a report of results. The graded system of teaching music has made some 
progress during the year, though hitherto the results of teaching this branch have 
been unsatisfactory. German has been made an optional instead of a general study, 
and has been restricted to the three higher grades of the grammar schools. Excellent 
progress has been made in this study, and its popularity is shown by the fact that 
since it has become optional the number of pupils taking it has decreased but very 
little. French is now taught in the three highest instead of as before in the two high- 
est grades, and results are hoped for equaling those in German, notwithstanding that 
hee far this branch has not received the same fostering care that has been given to 

erman. 

The nautical school* has held daily exercises on board the ship St. Mary’s, with an 
average attendance of 109 pupils, 12 more than that of last year. The character of 
the instruction imparted and of the discipline was excellent. The school studies pur- 
sued were reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, English grammar, penmanship, 
and map drawing. The success of the pupils in the technical examinations to which 
they have been subjected, as well as the large number who have graduated as accom- 
plished seamen, attest the high degree of success which has attended this experiment 
of nautical instruction. 

The 46 corporate schools are taught by 197 teachers, of whom only 91 are licensed by 
State or city authority, and had an average attendance of 121,353 pupils. These schools, 
which are connected with various benevolent and religious institutions, are under the 
immediate control of their respective boards of trustees, by whom the teachers are 
appointed, but they are subject to the general supervision of the koard of education 


* Discontinued since this report. 
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and its officers. All have been visited and examined during the year, and their modes 
of instruction and discipline carefully inquired into. Of 154 classes examined the 
instruction in 37 was found excellent; in 101, good; and in 16, fair. The schools of 
the Childrens’ Aid Society, which are more numerous than those of any other cor- 
porate school authority, are very well conducted and carefully supervised. 

The compulsory education law meets many obstacles to its full enforcement, among 
which are the difficulty of ascertaining accurately what children liable to its provis- 
ions are engaged in various occupations, and of retaining unruly and truant children 
after they have been placed there. The want of special provision for vicious children 
and the want of adequate accommodations for the school population necessitate 
the refusal of many applications for admission.—(Report of Hon. Henry Kiddle, city 
superintendent of schools, 1875-76.) 


OSWEGO. 


Officers.— A board of education, of 16 members, 2 from each ward, elected for terms 
of 2 years, one-half going out of office each year, and a secretary appointed by them, 
who has the general supervision of the schools. 

Statistics,— Children in the city between 5 and 21 years of age, 8,845; different pupils 
registered, 3,917; average daily attendance, 2,770; permanent teachers, 69; children 
reported as attending parochial and private schools, 1,595. Expenditures for school 
purposes during the year, $78,633.47. 

Notes.—The schools are divided into primary, junior, senior, bigh, and unclassified. 
The high school had an average number belonging of 87 during the year 1875-76, and 
an average attendance of 75.—(Report of board of education, 1875~76.) 


SCHENECTADY. 


Oficers.— A board of education of 10 members, 2 from each ward, and a superintend- 
ent of schools who is also secretary of the board. 

Statistics.— Population of the city, 12,807; children of school age, 4,431 ; pupils regis- 
tered during the year, 2,183; average number belonging, 1,597; average daily attend- 
ance, 1,493. School rooms, 27. Regular teachers, 33; of music and drawing, 3. Cost 
of education per capita on average number belonging, $13.79. 

Notes.— The grades are primary, intermediate, grammar, and high. An evening 
school for boys was opened as an experiment, and kept open 23 evenings. It was at- 
tended by an average number of 39 pupils, and was considered a success. The high 
school or classical institute was attended by 126 pupils, of whom 73 studied Latin and 
17 Greek. Industrial drawing has been taught, according to law, in all departments 
of the schools, but without the aid of a special teacher.—(Report of board of education 
1875-’76, S. B. Howe, superintendent.) 


SYRACUSE. 


Oficers.—A board of education of 8 members, 1 from each ward, whose term of office 
is 1 year, and a superintendent of schools, who is clerk of the board. 

Siatistics— Persons between 5 and 21 years of age, 16,552; pupils registered, 8,820; 
average number belonging, 6,624; average daily attendance, 6,228; regular teachers, 
206; special, 1. Cost of education per pupil on average number belonging, $19.44; 
on average daily attendance, $20.68. Expenditures for the schools, exclusive of build- 
ings and permanent repairs, $128,803.43. 

Notes— The grades are primary, junior, senior, and high, each comprising 4 years, 
and the whole course occupying 12. There are also ungraded and evening schools, 
which, for a number of years past, have been an important part of the work. The at- 
tendance during the year was not so good as usual, owing to an epidemic which pre- 
vailed to an alarming extent. The discipline and general order of the schools is 
reported as superior to anything heretofore attained. Corporal punishment was ban- 
ished from the schools more than 8 years ago, and each year since that time the schools 
have improved in respect to the deportment of pupils. 

Music is taught in all the grades with remarkable success. The children in the pri- 
mary schools are able to sing properly, at sight, simple music by number, letter, and 
notes, in the key of C; the classes in the higher grades are correspondingly advanced 
in the study. The attendance in the high school is greater than ever before; average 
number belonging, 275. Latin, French, German, and Greek are taught.—(Report of 
board of education, 1875-76, Edward Smith, superintendent.) 


TROY. 


Officers.— A board of 12 school commissioners whose term of office is for three years, 
one-third going out each year, and a city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics.— Children in the city 5-21 years of age, 17,720; attending public schools, 
8,475; average daily attendance, 4,616; estimated number attending private schools, 
2,013. Public free schools, 19; private schools, 14. Teachers in public schools, 139; 
number who taught 28 weeks or more, 133. Expenditures for public schools, $141,029. 
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Notes.— The schoo] work has been profitable, and in the main, thorough. The citi- 
zens never showed more interest in their school system than they have during tho past 
year. _ It is becoming more and more fixed in the hearts of the people. 

The high school building will accommodate 152 pupils. The average number belong- 
ing is 92. 

iiveaie schools were held in three wards, there being 596 names registered and an 
average attendance of 222 pupils—(Report of board and of Superintendent David 
Beattie, 1876.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


New York affords to young men and women who intend to become teachers free 
instruction in 8 State normal schools. During 1875~76 there were 6,352 pupils instructed 
in these schools, 2,848 of whom were in the normal departments. The number of nor- 
mal graduates for the year was 282, and the whole number since the establishment of 
the normal school system in the State has been 3,463. 

. Besides these State schools there is the girls’ Normal College of New York,* with 
a 3 years’ course of study, in which were, for 1876, a total of 1,409 students, of whom 
233 graduated. Including these with the others, we have a sum of 4,257 normal 
students in that year, with 514 graduates. 

In 1875 these schools graduated 256 of their 2,955 normal students, at a cost of 
$163,892. The average expense of each graduate was, therefore, $640.20. As the State 
superintendent remarks, however, it is not just to measure the usefulness of these 
schools by the number of their graduates, for the reason that many pupils attend for 
one or two terms and then engage in teaching without having completed the course, 
but having, undoubtedly, received much benefit and become far better teachers than 
they would have been without any special training. 

' While fully recognizing the importance of normal schools in the preparation of 
teachers, the State superintendent is not of the opinion that they must necessarily 
monopolize the work. He sees no reason why the high schools and the academies and 
academical departments of union schools should not graduate competent teachers, and 
he urges upon all such schools to pay great attention, especially during the last schol- 
astic year, to the training of such pupils as propose to become teachers. 

In some of the normal schools of the State the primary and academic departments 
have been permitted, to a certain extent, to overshadow the normal. This, says the 
superintendent, ought not to be permitted; yet it is difficult to see how any change 
ean be brought about, except by legislative enactment. He considers it unfortunate 
that the State should, when it so materially enlarged the normal school system 10 years 
ago, have entered into a sort of partnership with the localities in which the new schools 
were established, whereby, in consideration of the erection and donation of buildings 
and grounds, those localities were led to believe that their children and youth would 
have special educational advantages at the expense of the State, and whereby the 
normal schools have had attached to their academic departments unnecessarily large 
primary departments, and wholly unnecessary intermediate departments. He is of 
the opinion that it would be much better to have the normal schools what they profess 
to be, institutions simply and solely for the training of teachers for the common schools 
of the State; that they should be mainly schools where those in attendance should be 
taught how to teach, having previously learned what to teach, and that they should 
not be weighted down with high school and collegiate departments.—(State reports 
1874~75 and 187576.) 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Teachers’ institutes were held in 58 counties during the year 1875-76, giving all the 
teachers of the State an opportunity to attend, with the exception of those in New 
York County, to which the law in regard to institutes does not apply. Besides these, 
an institute was held at Versailles, for one week, for the benefit of the teachers on the 
Allegany and Cattaraugus Indian reservations. The sessions of the county institutes 
lasted, in 22 counties, 2 weeks, and in 36 counties 1 week. The aggregate attendance 
of teachers was 10,991, of whom 3,470 were men and 7,521 women. ‘The whole expense 
to the State for the organization and maintenance of these institutes for the calendar 
year 1876 was $13,119.78. Gradually the sessions of institutes have been changing from 
2 weeks to1,and this change, in the opinion of the superintendent, has been for the bet- 
ter. He believes it would be of great advantage to have institutes held in each county 
twice a year, one for the teachers of the winter and another for those of the summer 
schools, and recommends that the law be in this respect amended. It is also recom- 
mended that the law beso amended that districts which have paid teachers their wages 
while attending institutes be reimbursed therefor from the public money. With these 


* The College of the City of New York, which doubtless sends many of its graduates into the schools 
as teachers, is not included among the normal schools. 
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amendments secured, and with means taken to secure a permanent corps of able 
instructors, teachers’ institutes, which, even now, with their imperfections, are pro- 
ductive of much good, will be greatly improved.—(State report, 1875-76, pp. 23, 24.) 


TEACHERS’ CLASSES IN ACADEMIES. 


Under the law, the regents of the university are authorized to pay for instruction in 
the science of common school teaching in academies and in the academical depart- 
ments of union schools selected by them for that purpose. During the calendar year, 
1876, 87 of these institutions maintained such classes. During the academic year, 
1875~76, the attendance thereat was 1,726, of whom 590 were young men and 1,136 
young women.—(State report, 1875-’76, p. 30.) 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


The teachers of a State are greatly influenced by the school journals which circulate 
among them. A well conducted paper of this class spreads much important informa- 
tion as to methods of government which have proved effective, or methods of teach- 
ing which promise to benefit the schools. It discusses questions which solitary teach- 
ers have no other means to secure debate upon. It suggests, by its editorials or com- 
munications, new modes of meeting and managing old difficulties. And by its 
weekly or its monthly issues it brings teachers all over the State into communion like 
that which is secured at institutes where they are seated together in one hall and 
listen to instruction from one lecturer. 

Somewhat this service has been done for New York by the sprightly School Bulletin, 
full of all matter relating to the State; the dignified New York School Journal, full 
equally of matter relating to the city ; the National Teachers’ Monthly, always ready to 
discuss whatever question may arise ; and Schermerhorn’s Monthly, an excellent jour- 
nal for parents and teachers; which came to an untimely end at the close of 1876 
through the much regretted failure of the respectable and useful house by which it 
had been published. The Journal of Educaticn, another useful paper, published first 
in Brooklyn and then in New York City, also died within the year. 


STATE CERTIFICATES TO TEACHERS. 


Hight examinations for State certificates were held during 1875-76 at different 
places in the State. Some of the most prominent educators of the State served on the 
examining committees. Of the 47 candidates who presented themselves several were 
found to be ineligible from lack of experience in teaching, at least 3 years’ experience 
in teaching being required of candidates for this certificate. Twenty-one of the num- 
ber examined were recommended as suitable persons to receive State certificates on 
account of their moral character, learning, and ability to teach. The act passed by 
the legislature of 1875, whereby the granting of State certificates on recommendation 
was changed so that they could be issued only upon examination, is regarded as a 
wise measure. This system of examinations has attracted the attention of many of the 
leading educators of the State, and is highly commended. That its tendency is to 
elevate the profession of teaching cannot be doubted.—(State report, 1875-76, p. 35.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


ACADEMIES AND UNION SCHOOLS. 


The place occupied in most other States by public high schools is in this filled by 
academies and union schools. Pupils are received into the academies from public gram- 
mar schools on condition of receiving a certain State allowance for their tuition. The 
union schools are public graded schools with academic departments. The number of 
pupils instructed in the several academies of the State in 1875-76 was 30,175. The 
number of pupils attending the higher departments of union graded schools is not 
given separately, but is doubtless included in the above 30,175, as the report of the re- 
gents of the university for the preceding year, 1874-75, (the latest,) gives 30,154 as the 
aggregate attendance for that year in academies and academic departments of union 
schools. The number of students claimed as classical in both, 1874-’75, was 8,354; 
the number allowed by the regents, 7,577.—(Regents’ report, p. Vili.) 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 52 schools for boys, 53 schools for girls, and 103 for both sexes, outside of the pub- 
lic school system, there have been reported to this Bureau 19,759 pupils, under 1,216 
teachers. Of these, 3,041 are in classical studies, 3,480 in modern languages, 1,321 pre- 
paring for a classical course in college, and 673 for a scientific course. Drawing is 
taught in 142 of these schools, vocal music in 122, and instcumental music in 136. 
Chemical laboratories are reportad by 90, philosophical apparatus by 125, and libraries 
of 50 to 3,000 volumes by 139, aggregating 106,042 volumes. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


Reports for 1876 have been received from 18 preparatory schools and 16 preparatory 
departments, having a total attendance of 3,835 pupils, under 233 teachers. There 
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were 1,717 pupils preparing for a classical course, and 684 for a scientific. From the 18 
preparatory schools 167 pupils entered college at the close of the last academic year, 
besides 73 who entered scientific schools. Nine report chemical laboratories; 13, appa- 
ratus fer the illustration of natural philosophy ; 8, gymnasiums; and 12, libraries of 
271 to 3,000 volumes, the aggregate number being 13,702. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Statistics for 1876 are reported from 23 business colleges in this State, having 112 
teachers and 4,344 students. Of the latter, 126 were studying phonography, 121 teleg- 
raphy, 288 German, 158 French, and 22 Spanish. The common English branches and 
correspondence are taught in 22 of these schools; penmanship and book-keeping, in 
all; the higher mathematics, in 2; surveying, in 1; banking, in9; commercial:law, 
in 13; political economy, in 4; life insurance, in 1; phonography, in 8; and telegraphy, 
in 10. Four have libraries of 50 to 500 volumes, aggregating &50 volumes. 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


This institution of learning, founded by the joint bounty of the United States Gov- 
ernment, of the State of New York, and of Ezra Cornell, is, in some respects, the State 
university as far as there can be said to be one apart from the aggregate of colleges. 
Free tuition is given to all students in the agricultural department, and, besides these, 
to one student every year from each assembly district of the State, each scholarship 
being continued 4 years, making the total number of State scholarships 512. These 
are given tostudents selected from the various public scbools and academies maintained 
by the people of New York, after yearly competitive examinations, open to both sexes. 
The university is open to all, irrespective of sex, color, or nationality. There is no 
separate course or department for women students; the entrance examinations are the 
same for them as for the young men, and depend upon the course they intend to pursue. 
The institution maintains no preparatory school. The instruction given is dis- 
tributed into several departments, some of which are subdivided into schools, and out 
of these schools and departments there are made up 4 general and 6 technical or 
special courses, leading to the first degree in arts, literature, science, agriculture, 
architecture, civil engineering, and mechanical engineering. No regular post grad- 
uate courses have been marked out, but such studies are arranged to suit individual 
wants. Post graduate study is encouraged by the offer of free’ tuition to all who 
engage in it, whether they are graduates of this or of other colleges. 

' Among the special features of this university are liberty in the choice of studies, 
the prominence given to those which are practically useful, and the absence of a mark- 
ing system to determine the relative rank of students. Young men having some 
special trade, as that of carpenter, mason, or machinist, may, in some cases mainly, 
and‘in a very few cases entirely, support themselves while carrying on their studies. 
The University Press, which is amply equipped for doing both job and book work, fur- 
nishes a means of partial self support to experienced printers, as well as of education 
for those students who design to make journalism their business in life.—(University 
register and catalogue, 1876-77.) 

OTHER COLLEGES. 


Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, (non-sectarian, ) embraces collegiate and 
academic departments, each requiring four years for the completion of the studies. In 
the collegiate department there are four distinct schemes of study from which students 
may choose, namely, classical, scientific, liberal, and commercial.—(Catalogue, 1876.) 

Canisius College, Buffalo, conducted by the fathers of the Society of Jesus, was opened 
in 1870. The course of studies embraces preparatory, classical, and commercial branches. 
* —(Catalogue, 187576.) 

College of St. Francis Xavier, New York City, is conducted by the fathers of the Soci- 
ety of Jesus. It isa day college, with 5 distinct departments, the post graduate, under- 
graduate, grammar, commercial, and preparatory.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

College of the City of New York, (non-sectarian,) provides classical and scientific 
courses, also a post graduate course in civil engineering, and a short commercial course. 
—(Report of the trustees of the college, 1876.) 

_ Columbia College, New York, (Protestant Episcopal,) embraces in its course of instruc- 
tion 9 departments, namely, (1) Greek language and literature; (2) German language 
and literature; (3) chemistry; (4) mathematics and astronomy; (5) mathematics; (6) 
philosophy, history, political economy, and belles lettres; (7) physics; (8) the Latin 
language and literature ; and (9) botany. Free tuition is given students of good char- 
acter unable to pay; various associations are entitled to free scholarships; every relig- 
ious denomination in the city of New York is entitled to have at the college all the time 
one free student who may intend to enter the ministry; and every school from which 
there shall be admitted in any one year into the college four students who pay their 
matriculation fee, has the privilege of sending one scholar to the college to be educated 
free.—(College catalogue, 1874-75.) 
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Hamilton College, Clinton, (Presbyterian,) embraces collegiate and law departments. 
The interest of beneficiary funds, amounting to about $3,000 a year, is annually distrib- 
uted to needy students. The college hasrecently received a gift of $4,000 from Samuel 
H. Jarden, of Philadelphia, as a permanent investment, to be known as the Jarden 
fund for the aid of worthy and loyal students.—(Catalogue, 1876/77.) é 

Hobart College, Geneva, (Protestant Episcopal,) embraces a classical course of 4 years, 
a scientific course of 2, and a course of science and modern languages of 3 years. Tho 
last is for the benefit of those who wish without taking the entire classical course to 
secure full advantage of the English, scientific, and philosophical studies pursued in 
it.—_(Catalogue, 1875~76, and circular.) ; 

Ingham University, Le Roy, (Presbyterian,) for young ladies, has 5 courses of study, 
namely, academic or preparatory, classical, literary, music, and fine arts. The literary 
course covers only 3 years, and is intended to meet the wants of such young women as 
do not wish to study the higher classics or mathematics.—(Catalo gue, 1875-’76.) 

Madison University, Hamilton, (Baptist,) provides, besides the usual college course of 
4 years, scientific and partial courses. The departments of instruction in the collegiate 
course are: (1) metaphysics; (2) logic; (3) Christian ethics; (4) Greek language and 
literature; (5) Latin language and literature; (6) modern languages; (7) pure mathe- 
matics; (8) applied mathematics ; (9) natural history ; and (10) civil history, English 
literature, and oratory.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

St. Bonaventure’s College and Seminary, Allegany, (Roman Catholic,) provides classical, 
scientific, commercial, and ecclesiastical courses of study.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

St. John’s College, Brooklyn, (Roman Catholic,) provides a full classical, English, and 
comm a) course. German and French are taught without extra charge.—(Catalogue, 
1875-76. 

St. John’s College, Fordham, (Roman Catholic,) furnishes classical and commercial 
courses of instruction. The commercial course embraces all the branches of a good 
English education, and is completed in4 years. The classical course comprises 3 gram- 
mar classes, 4 undergraduate classes, and a post graduate department.—(Catalogue, 
1875~76.) 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, (Universalist,) embraces collegiate and theological 
departments, the former including scientific and classical courses. Both sexes are ad- 
mitted.—(Catalogue, 1876~77.) 

St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, (Protestant Episcopal,) is designed especially for the 
training of such young men as are looking forward to the ministry. The courses are 
preparatory and classical. There is alsoa course lasting from 2 to 3 years, which those 
may take who do not intend to stady for a degree, but wish to become candidates for 
orders.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

Syracuse University, organized in 1871, has established 3 departments, viz, college of 
the liberal arts, college of physicians and surgeons, and college of the fine arts. In the 
last is embraced a four years’ course in architecture and in painting.—(Circular.) i 

Union College, Schenectady, (non-sectarian,) provides classical, scientific, and eclec- 
tic courses of study, and a course in the Oriental languages. There is also connected 
with the college a special school of civil engineering, the students of which are admit- 
ted to the various departments of the college without extra charge.—(Catalogue, 
1876~77.) 

University of the City of New York, New York, (non-sectarian,) embraces depart- 
ments of arts, of science, of medicine, and of law. In the departments of arts and of 
science tuition is free. The course covers 4 years. In connection with the depart- 
ment of science there is a school of art, embracing instruction in elementary drawing 
in lead pencil and crayon, painting in oil and water colors, general principles of 
composition, ornament, and the arts of design.—(Catalogue of university, 1875-76.) 
From a circular issued by the society called Sorosis, it appears that, in response to a 
petition presented by that society, the university has decided to order examinations 
for women similar to those established by Harvard and other colleges, and that it fur- 
ther proposes to arrange classes and courses of study for women as soon as the means 
can be found to supply professors and other requirements of the work. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, (Baptist,) affords three courses of study: a 
classical course extending through 4 years, a scientific course of equal length, and an 
eclectic course for students who may desire instruction in particular departments with- 
out becoming candidates for degrees. The scientific course requires no Greek, and 
only so much of Latin as is essential to the successful prosecution of the modern 
languages and the mastery of scientific terminology. In the place of Greek and Latin 
a more extended course of study is prescribed in physical science, mathematics, history, 
and the modern languages.—(Catalogue, 1876~77.) ~ 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, (non-sectarian,) is exclusively for young women, and 
embraces preparatory and collegiate departments. In the collegiate course the studies 
are prescribed as far as the middle of the sophomore year, excepting that there isa 
choice allowed between the Greek, German, and French languages, only one of which 
is required. In each following semester every student elects three full studies, or what 
is equivalent to them, subject to the approval of the faculty. The languages embraced 
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in the course are Latin, Greek, German, and French. All are required to take Latin, 
and to elect one of the remaining three as a second language. Studerts are usually 
able to take one art study in addition to their regular college work, and are advised to 
do so when they can, as a valuable element of culture. The arts taught are vocal and 
instrumental music, drawing, painting, and modelling in clay or wax. The elements 
of vocal music and drawing are taught in classes without extra charge, while the 
more thorough courses of personal training are given in individual lessons at fixed 
fees, outside of the college course.—(College catalogue, 1875-76.) 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Besides Ingham, Elmira, Wells, Rutgers, and Vassar, there are 13 institutions report- 
ing as colleges for women, all but 3 of which have authority to confer coilegiate degrees. 
Length of course, 4 to 10 years. The number of students reported is 2,660; teachers, 
216. Of the students, 649 were pursuing preparatory studies, and 253 regular 
collegiate; 28 were in partial and 22 in post graduate studies. Vocal and instru- 
mental music, drawing, painting, and French, are taught in all these schools; German 
in 11; Italian in 6; Spanish in 3, and Portuguese in 1. Nine report chemical labora- 
tories, 10 apparatus for the illustration of natural philosophy, 7 natural history muse- 
ums, 2 astronomical observatories, 5 gymnasiums, and 2 art galleries. All but 1 
report libraries of from 225 to 4,000 volumes, aggregating 16,568. 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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bIncludes society libraries, c Also 24 graduate students. dSociety libraries. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 
SCIENCE. 


The agricultural department of Cornell University offers a full course of 4 years, lead- 
ing to the degree of bachelor of agriculture, and an abridged course of 3 years. The 
university farm consists of about 100 acres, exclusive of the experimental farm, the 
campus, and timber land. A large proportion of the farm is devoted to the raising of 
food for the domestic animals. Forty acres are used in conducting experiments in the 
rotation of crops, the various modes of cultivation, the value and application of do- 
mestic and imported fertilizers, the hardiness, productiveness, and value of the various 
grains and grasses, and in originating and testing new varieties. The instruction is 
given by lectures and recitations, and illustrated with the aid of Auzoux models of 
plants, domestic animals and parts of animals, and various other collections. Besides 
the class room exercises, the student devotes as much time as can be profitably spared 
to actual practice in the botanical, chemical, and veterinary laboratories, as well as in 
the fields and barns.—(University register and catalogue, 1876-’77.) 

The department of mechanic aris of Cornell University reports itself now in a condition 
to do its work in the most satisfactory manner. Closely connected with the lecture 
room, in which the theoretical side of the mechanic arts is presented, are rooms for the 
designing and modelling of machinery, and workshops fitted with power and machinery 
for working in wood and metals. ‘This shopis conducted wholly as a means of instruc- 
tion; each student in the department is required to devote at least two hours each day 
to work in it; and the candidate for the degree of bachelor of mechanical engineering 
has an opportunity to design and construct machines and apparatus, or conduct experi- 
ments approved by the department. 

Other scientific courses in Cornell University.—There are 5 courses leading to the degree 
of bachelor of science, namely: (1) science; (2) scienceand letters; (3) chemistry and 
physics; (4) mathematics; and (5) natural history. Each of these covers 4 years. 
The course in civil engineering, which also occupies 4 years, embraces hydraulic en- 
gineering, railroad engineering, bridge architecture and construction, topographical 
engineering, industrial engineering, and mining engineering.—( Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

The school of mines of Columbia College provides 5 parallel courses of study, viz, civil 
engineering, mining engineering, metallurgy, geology and natural history, and analyt- 
ical and applied chemistry. Tie pian of instruction includes lectures and recitations, 
practice in the laboratories, projects, estimates, and drawings, field geology, and reports 
on mines and industrial establishments.—(Catalogue of college, 1874~75.) 

The department of science of the University of the City of New York embraces 2 courses, 
one leading to the degree of bachelor of science, the other to that of civil engineer.— 
(Catalogue of university, 1875-76.) 

The school of civil engineering, Wnion College, provides a full course of 4 years, lead- 
ing to the degree of civil engineer, and a special course for such as desire to study sur- 
veying, road engineering, or any other special branch of the course. The instruction 
is given by constant exercise in mechanical drafting, instrumental field work, and 
numerical calculation, combined with lectures and the study of text books.—(College 
catalogue, 1876~77.) 

THEOLOGY. 


Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, (Presbyterian,) is open to students of every 
evangelical denomination. The regular course of study occupies 3 full years. A col- 
legiate education, or its equivalent, is required of candidates for admission.—(Cata- 
logue of seminary, 1876-77.) 

General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, at New York, pro- 
vides a course of 3 years, embracing departments of biblical learning and interpreta- 
tion of scripture and of Oriental and Greek literature, systematic divinity, evidexces of 
revealed religion, pastoral theology, and ecclesiastical polity and law. Candidates for 
admission are examined in English composition, Hebrew and Greek grammars, and the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles in the original.—_( Catalogue of seminary, 1875~’76.) 

Hamilton Theological Seminary, Hamilton, (Baptist,) has a course of instruction which 
has been extended to 3 years. It embraces departments of Hebrew and Old Tes- 
tament exegesis, of New Testament exegesis, of ecclesiastical history, of Caristian 
theology, of pastoral theology, and of homiletics. Candidates for admission to the 
regular course must have a collegiate or other preparation for its studies. Students of 
een denominations are admitted. Nocharge is made for tuition.—(Catalogue, 

77. 

Hartwick Seminary, near Cooperstown, (Lutheran,) embraces both theological and 
academical departments. The course of instruction in the theological department ex- 
tends over 3 years.—(Catalogue, 1874~75.) 

Lochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, (Baptist,) is open to students of all de- 
nominations of Christians. The regular course of instruction, which is designed for 
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graduates of colleges, is completed in 3 years. <A shorter course is provided for those 
who require it.—(Catalogue, 1874-75.) 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, (Presbyterian,) also admits students who are 
prepared for its course of study, from every denomination of Christians. Candidates 
must have had a regular collegiate training, or pass an examination on branches 
usually pursued in college. The regular course occupies 3 full years, and a pledge 
is required of students to complete a full course, here or elsewhere, unless unavoidably 
prevented.—(Catalogue, 1875-’76.) 

The Tabernacle Lay College, Brooklyn, is a training institution in theology for laymen 
and women, without regard to denomination. The training is general and special— 
general, preparing for the discharge of common Christian duties, and special, for cer- 
tain forms of Christian work. There are preparatory, junior, senior, and theologi- 
cal classes, the latter embracing systematic theology, exercises in exposition, outlines 
of discourses, and a review of ail ‘the studies with reference to the Christian life and 
work. The full course is 2 years. The college is open five evenings of the week. 
Most of the students are employed during the day, and support themselves. The in- 
struction is free.—(Circular, 1876.) 

The Martin Luther College, Buffalo, is a German-Lutheran school of theology, having 
in connection with it an elementary parochial school, in which both the German and 
English languages are taught. The institution isin a good condition. Three stu- 
dents of theology graduated in 1876.—(Letter from the director of the college.) 


LAW. 


Albany Law School, a department of Union University, provides a course of 1 year, 
and requires no examination or particular course of previous study for admission; 
but in order to receive the degree of B. L. the student must have devoted to the study 
one year exclusive of that comprised in the course of this school. The method of 
instruction is by lecture, examination, and discussion in moot court.—(Catalogue of 
college, 1876~’77, and of law school, 1875-76. ) ’ 

The Law School of the University of the City of New York provides a course of instruction 
covering 2 years. Graduates of any college or university who, in their course, have 
studied the theory and general principles of jurisprudence, and the historical develop- 
ment of the United States and Great Britain, are allowed an advanced standing of 1 
year. The scheme of studies embraces the history of the law, jurisprudence, the 
Roman law, international law, and municipal law.—(Circular of law school, 1876-77.) 

The Law Department of Hamilton College provides a course of instruction of 1 year 
for college graduates, and of one year and one-third for those who are not graduates. 
The instruction is given by text books and familiar oral lectures.—(Catalogue of col- 
lege, 1876-77.) 

MEDICINE. 

Albany Medical College has been since 1873 a department of Union University. The 
method of instruction is to combine, with didactic lectures, clinical lectures, recita- 
tions, and practical work in the dissecting room, the examination and diagnosis by 
students of cases assigned them, with reports and criticisms of the same by the class 
and the professors. Applicants for admission who are not graduates of colleges are 
examined as to their fitness for the course.—(Catalogue of college, 1876-’77.) 

Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York, comprises in its course of instruction 7 
departments, viz, practice of medicine, surgery, obstetrics, materia medica, physiology, 
anatomy, and chemistry. The distinctive feature of the college is the union of clinical 
and didactic teaching, this principle being followed in the case of students attending 
their first term, as well as of those who are further advanced. The school for nurses 
in this hospital, described in the Reports of the Bureau of Education for 1873 and 1874, 
is still continued, and is flourishing.—(Circular, 1876~77.) 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, is the medical department of Columbia 
College. No preliminary examination is required for admission. Candidates for the 
‘degree of M. D. must have attended two full courses of lectures, the latter in this 
college, and must have studied medicine 3 years under the direction of a regular 
physician or surgeon. The plan of instruction is by didactic lectures with demonstra- 
tions, clinical teaching, recitations, and personal instruction in subjects involving 
physical manipulation.—(Catalogue of college, 1875-76.) 

The College of Medicine of Syracuse University offers students the advantages of 
graded course of instruction, covering a period of 3 years. Applicants for admission, 
if not graduates of some literary school, are examined in the branches of a common 
English education.—(Annual announcement of college, 1876-77.) 

Long Island College Hospital, Brooklyn, unites a hospital and medical school for the 
purpose of securing more thorough demonstrative teaching. The hospital is under 
the immediate control of the regents and council of the college, and the courses of in- 
struction are given within its buildings, thus making clinical teaching a reality to the 
‘student, by cultivating his faculties of observation at the bedside.—(Announcement 
and circular, 1875-76.) 
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The New York Free Medical College for Women, New York, which claimed a system of 
instruction as broad and liberal as can be obtained in any’ other institution in the 
world, and had, in addition to the regular medical course, a department of instruction 
for nurses, has been closed.—(Catalogue, 1875~76, and letter to Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

The Medical Department of the University of Buffalo gives an important and promi- 
nent position to clinical teaching, all the practical subjects presented in the didactic 
course being fully illustrated at the bedside. Applicants for admission who are not 
graduates of colleges or other specified schools are subjected to an examination. In 
order to graduate, students must have studied medicine for 3 years, must have dissected, 
and must have attended two full courses of lectures, the last at this institution.— 
(Announcement of medical department, 1876~’77.) 

Medical Depariment of the University of the City of New York.— Clinical instruction 
constitutes a prominent feature in the plan of education, and the almost unlimited 
resources of New York offer ample facilities for obtaining familiarity with diseases at 
the bedside. The student, in order to graduate, must attend two courses of medical : 
lectures, the last at this school, and must also have studied medicine for 3 years, in- 
cluding the lectures, under the direction of a respectable practitioner.—( University cat- 
alogue, 1875~76.) 

Woman's Medical College of the New York Infirmary.—The plan of instruction here is 
arranged to secure a gradation of studies through the 3 years of the student’s course. 
Students before being graduated are examined by a board of examiners, composed of 
professors from the several medical colleges of the city and from the profession at 
large.—(Catalogue, 1876.) 

The Eclectic Medical College of the City of New York admits both men and women to 
its classes, and requires for graduation 3 years’ study of medicine under the super- 
vision of a reputable physi¢ian, and attendance upon two full terms of instruction in 
an incorporated medical institution, the last of which shall have been this college.— 
(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

The New York Homeopathic Medical College provides, in addition to its old course of 2 
years, a 3 years’ graded course, and, as an inducemeat, offers a large reduction in the 
price of tuition to those students who pursue the graded course. The examinations 
for graduation are very strict, and are conducted first by the faculty, and afterward 
by a board of censors composed of physicians who are not connected with the college.— 
(Annual announcement, 1876-77.) 

The Medical College and Hospital for Women, New York, has adopted a 3 years’ graded 
course of study, and demands for admission a good English education. The college is 
thoroughly equipped with every material and apparatus requisite for medical instruc- 
tion.—(Announcement, 187475.) 

The New York College of Dentistry offers a course of 2 years, embracing operative and 
mechanical dentistry, chemistry, metallurgy, histology, anatomy, physiology, general 
pathology, oral surgery, therapeutics, and materia medica. The college has estab- 
lished, as a public charity, an infirmary where the worthy poor and the inmates of the 
charitable institutions of the metropolis are treated by the students of the college 
under the supervision of the attending dental surgeons, thus affording the student 
practice in every conceivable operation in dentistry.—(Announcement, 1876.) 

The College of Pharmacy of the City of New York affords instruction in chemistry, 
botany, materia medica, toxicology, and pharmacy. The instruction is given by 
lectures delivered during 7 months, three evenings in each week; and attendance at 
2such annual sessions is the prescribed course of study requisite for graduation.— 
(Prospectus of college, 1875.) 
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Statistics of scientific and professional schools, 1878. 


| 


Schools for professional instruction. 


Corps of instruction. 


SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. 


Colleges of Agriculture, Architecture, 
Chemistry, Mechanic Arts, &c., (Cor- 
nell University.) 

Cooper Union Free Night Schools of 
Science and Art. 

Department of science, (University of 
the City of New York.) 


Engineering School of Union College..-.| 13 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute ........ 15 
School of Mines of Columbia College .-.-..| 96 
United States Military Academy .......- 57 


SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. 


Avcburn Theological Seminary........-.. 
De Lancey Divinity School 
General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Hamilton Theological Seminary ........- 
Hartwick Seminary, (theological depart- 


ment.) 
Martin Luther College, (theological de- 
partment.) 


Newburgh Theological Seminary ........ 3 
Rochester Theological Seminary.......--} 11 
St. Joseph’s Provincial Seminary ...-.... 7 
Seminary of Our Lady of Angels........ 4 
hesiayiColleves seme cee ees ae 5 


Theological department of St. Lawrence 
University. 
Union Theological Seminary 


SCHOOLS OF LAW. 


Albany Law School, (Union University).| 8 

Columbia College Law School* 

Department of law, (University of the |. 
City of New York.) 

Law School of Hamilton Coilege......... 


SCEOOLS OF MEDICINE. 


Albany Medical College, (Union Uni- | 
versity ) 

Bellevue Hospital Medical College ...... 

orege of Physicians and Surgeons, 
(Columbia College.) 

Long Island College Hospital* ......-...- 

Medical College of Syracuse University. . 

Medical department, University of Buf- 


falo. 

Medical department, University of the 
City of New York. 

Woman's Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary. 

Eclectic Medical College of the City of | 8 
New York. 

New York Hommopathic Medical College 

New York Medical College and Hospital 
for Women. 

New York College of Dentistry 

college of Pharmacy of the City of New| 5 

ork. 


*From Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1875. 


a With 1 year’s previous study. 
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DM. cee - llc. soe ee ofl eee ce oe eee 
3| 25,000 0 0} 5,090 | 1,060 
3| 40, 000 0 0 | 8,000 500 
3 MOO, OOO) . acc. HM ane eee 100 
3| 25,000 0 0! 2,600]...... 
Sil! 30.000, See. nemeecs es 3, 250 300 
30) 10, 0001 ..2-..-04..2.84. 15, 029 0 
3 | 130, 000 3 000ns..2. 53 1, 000 200) 
O\l! 2 ee Aloe eee mihE oe. Oat 7,111 40 
2} 5,000} 20,00 2,200} 6,450 | 1,180 


b Furniture and apparatus. 
c Apparatus. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The State has for many years pursued a broad and liberal policy respecting the care 
and education of deaf muies, and during the year 1876 no less than 893 children were 
instructed in the 5 institutions authorized by law to receive State pupils. They were 
distributed among the several institutions, as follows: New York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb, 556; New York Institution for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf Mutes, 110; Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institntion for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deat Mutes, at Buffalo, 100; Central New York Institution for Deaf Mutes, at 
Rome, 85; Western New York Institution for Deaf Mutes, at Rochester, 42. 

The institution at Roches‘er bas been authorized to receive State and county pupils 
on the same terms and conditious as the others. The school was opened on the 4th of 
October, 1876, and is in a flourishing condition. All the institutions for the instruction 
of deaf mutes have prospered during the year. They were all visited by the State 
superintendent, and he bears testimony that they have been prudently and judiciously 
inanaged, and that the moral, mental, and physical necessities of the pupils have been 
carefully attended to. The crowded condition of the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb has been considerably relieved by the younger 
schools, and it can now successfully care for all the pupils in attendance.—(State re- 
port, 1875-76, p. 27.) 

In Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, besides the literary branches, instruction is given in cane 
seating of chairs, tailoring, dress making, sewing by hand and machine, fancy work 
and housework. There are in the literary department 8 teachers, including the prin- 
cipal and the teacher of articulation. Iustruction in linear drawing was introduc: d in 
1875~76. The plan of instruction includes the sign language, writing, and speaking.— 
(Report of institution, 1875.) 

The New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb has adopted a plan by which a much 
smaller nuinber of teachers than formerly is sufficient for the instruction of its large 
attendance of pupils. The pupils are separated into two divisions, one of which is em- 
ployed in manual labor and the other in literary studies for half the day, the order 
being changed each week, so that those who had been working in the shop in the 
morning should go into the school room at that time and tbeir places be taken by the 
other division. The plan has been found to work well. Nine of the 14 teachers are 
gentlemen ; 4 of them are liberally educated hearing teachers, and 5 graduates of the 
institution who have shown extraordinary talent for imparting instruction. There 
are, besides these, a teacher of articulation, who devotes his whole time to developing 
artificial speech and lip reading in promising cases of the congenital deaf, and to pre- 
serving and developing the speech of the semi-mute, and 2 lady who, every week, gives 
to each class above the grade of the first year 2 consecutive bours of instruction in 
drawing.—(Report of institution, 1875.) 

The Institution for the Improned Instruction of Deaf Mutes, New York City, makes it a 
special aim to teach articulation. The children are in school till 3in the afternoon 
and have a study hour besides, in the evening, while the larger ones have to study 
lessons and write exercises for which more time than the usual study hour is required. 
They are further encouraged to read books and newspapers, and they must have cer- 
tain hours for recreation. There is therefore no time left for working in shops. It is 
considered, also, that pupils who have been taught articulation can as readily obtain 
employment in shops as can hearing children, thus rendering instruction in trades in 
the institution unnecessary.—(Report of institution, 1875~76.) 

St. Joseph’s Improved Institute, Fordham, founded in 1869, teaches the common 
English branches to ceaf and dumb children. This institution reports having received 
from the State in 1876 an appropriation of $7,325.50, its receipts from tuition being 
$563.—(Special report, 1876.) 

Cayuga Lake Academy, Aurora, reports a class of 4 deaf-mutes. <A class in articu- 
lation was founded in 1871. The branches taught are “ the same as in day schools for 
hearing children.”—(Special report, 1376.) 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


The number of pupils in the New York Institution for the Blind on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1876, was 1¢3, and during the year ending December 31, 1876, there were 220 pres- 
ent and receiving instruction. The results of the work of instruction were satisfac- 
tory, and will compare favorably, it is believed, with what is accomplished in the best 
schools of like grade for the seeing. The employments taught are cane seating, mat- 
tress making, piano tuning, sewing by hand and by machine, knitting, and fancy 
work.—(Report of institution, 1875-’76.) 

The New York State Institution for the Blind, at Batavia, reports 178 pupils under in- 
struction in 1876. Since its opening in 1863 there have been 339 admitted. The boys 
are taught broom making; the girls, sewing on the machine and by band, knitting, 
crocheting, and bead work. There are 450 volumes in the library.—( Return, 1876.) 
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INSTRUCTION OF IDIOTS. 


There are 2 asylums for the feeble-minded in this State, one located at Syracuse, the 
other at Randall’s Island. The asylum at Syracuse reports an attendance in 1876 of 
224 inmates, 139 malesand 85 females. The branches taught are “the simplest ele- 
mentary school branches and 2 or 3 trades.” Since the institution was established in 
1851, there have been 350 inmates dismissed improved. In the school at Randall’s 
Island there were 182 inmates, 94 males and &8 famales, all native born but 22. Seven 
could read and write when admitted, and 30 have learned since. The branches taught 
are reading, writing, and arithmetic.—(Special reports, 1276.) 


VAULEY HOME. 


The Susquehanna Valley Home, located in the town of Binghamton, is a home for 
children depending upon charity tor support. December 31, 1875, there were 66 chil- 
dren in the institution, about one-half belonging to Broome County, the others to the 
six neighboring counties. Here the children are provided with a comfortable home, 
and instructed in a school connected with the institution in charge of a qualified 
teacher, and possessing, in some respects, advantages over our common schools. Irreg- 
ular attendance and tardiness are unheard of. During the year 1875 the school was 
taught 238 days, with an average attendance of 54 pupils.—(State report for 1875, p. 


350.) 
EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This association held its thirty-first anniversary at Watkins, July 25, 26, and 27, 1876. 
The distinctive features of the meeting are reported by the School Bulletin (September) 
as having been “fair attendance, strong local attractions, but a deplorable lack of 
one building large enough for the general meeting, the sections, and the book agents; 
an efficient.local committee; a crowded programme, with some strong and some very 
weak features; an admirable presiding officer, and a general and successful purpose 
of the many to rescue the association from the few who have usurped control of it.” 


UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 


The thirteenth anniversary or fourteenth meeting of the University Convocation of 
the State of New York was held in Albany, commencing July 12, 1876. The meeting 
was marked by a smaller attendance than usual, more vigorous discussion, and a 
greater inequality in the value of the papers. Among the subjects presented were, ‘‘ The 
voluntary system in university education,” by President Martin B. Anderson, LL. D., 
Rochester University ; ‘‘ Physical culture in colleges,” by Capt. Thomas Ward, U.S. A., 
Union University ; ‘ Interacademic competitive examinations,” by Principal George 
Rk. Cutting, A. M., Waterville Union School; “Land surveying as practised in the 
State of New York,” by Principal Aaron White, A. M., Canastota Union School; 
“Prizes in schools as usually distributed,” by Principal Michael P. Cavert, A. M., Rhine- 
beck Union School; ‘School supervision and State aid,” by Instructor William W. 
Dawley, A. M., Amsterdam Academy; “A plea for the study of Latin,” by Rev. J. A. 
Wells, D. D., Griffith Iistitute; “Endowment of higher institutions for the education 
of women,” by Prof. Henry J. Van Lennep, D. D., Ingham University; “ Military 
drill in academies,” by Col. Charles J. Wright, A. M., Peekskill Academy ; “‘ History 
in its relations to practical life,” by Prof. Selah Howell, Christian Biblical Institute, 
Stanfordville; ‘Instruction in vocal music,” by Principal Isaac O. Best, Clinton 
Grammar School; ‘The health of our scholars,” by Principal Samuel H. Goodyear, 
A. B., Dansville Seminary ; “New Netherland and the Fatherland,” by Prof. Ransom 
B. Welch, D. D., LL. D., Union University; “ Relations of private schools and sem- 
inaries to our system of public instruction,” by Principal Eber M. Rollo, A. M., Dela- 
ware Literary Institute, Franklin; ‘ Duties of the teacher to himself,” by Principal 
Ezra B. Fancher, Seneca Falls Academy ; and “ The teacher as a citizen,” by Jonathan 
Tenney, A. M., Albany, late deputy superintendent of public instruction. 

Among the most interesting discussions was that upon military drill in academies. 
Nearly all agreed that the body should be trained by exercises of some kind, but a wide 
difference of opinion appeared as to what kind is best. Principal Cavert’s paper, op- 
posing the custom as at present followed of offering prizes in schools, was based upon 
the replies received to a circular of inquiry sent by him some time avo to 65 univer- 
sities and colleges in 28 States. The discussion was very animated. In the debate 
on President Van Lennep’s paper, Vice-President Russell, of Cornell, urged that it is 
wiser to strengthen the colleges we have which admit women than to found more for 
them. President Raymond thought training schools for women should be arranged 
with special reference to their needs as to regimen, &c. He said the want of Vassar 
College is free scholarships, free not alone to daughters of clergymen and teachers, as 
had been suggested, but to worthy young women, whoever and wherever they were.— 
(School Bulletin, July and September, 1876.) 


¢ 
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OBITUARY RECORD. 


PROF. CHARLES DAVIES, LL. D.” 


This highly distinguished mathematical author and instructor, born 1797 in Wash- 
ington, Coun., ended his useful and honorable life at Fishkil!-on-the-Hadson, Septem- 
ber 18, 1876. A large portion of bis early days were spent amidst the rugged scenes of 
the frontier in St. Lawrence County, New York, whither his father had removed while 
Charles was yet a child; and here, in the effort to break up and cultivate what was 
then almost a wilderness, were Ceveloped the industry and energy, the quickness and 
decisiveness which made him the exceilent teacher and useful author that he subse- 
quently became. When he was only about 15 the war of 1812 commenced, and 
martial ardor being naturally awakened by his nearness to the hostile line, he entered 
West Point as a cadet in December of the next year. The quick promotionsof a state 
of war secured bim a second lieutenancy in the artillery after only two years at the 
academy, and for another year he was in active service. Then the mathematical 
ability he had displayed during his student life induced the authorities to appoint him 
assistant professor of mathematics in the Military Academy at which that life was 
spent, and he entered upon duty as such December, 1516. In 1821 he was made assist- 
ant protessor of natural and experimental philosophy, and in May, 1823, professor of 
inatheimatics. His experience in this position made him painfully aware that there 
were no sufficiently good text books in our language for the instruction of young men 
in the sciences he had to teach. He therefore set about translating from the French 
the needfal works, and from 1533 to 1836 published such versions of Legendre’s 
Geometry and Bourdon’s Algebra as threw preceding text books of their class qnite into 
the shade. They were not translations merely, but improvements, uniting the prac- 
tical methods of the English with the scientific generalizations of the French. They 
were at once received with such a hearty welcome, and met with such general accept- 
-ance and success, that in 1837 he resigned his chair to devote himself at Hartford, in 
his native State, to the preparation of a thorough series of such works. Blessed with 
good health, a clear head, and a firm will, he held to this purpose till he had produced 
23 most valuable books, reaching from first lessons in arithmetic into the higher 
mathematics, and covering the needs alike of the primary school, the academy, and 
college, with some addressed to students beyond these. They were an inestimable 
gift to those for whose use they were prepared, alike from their clear statement of 
first principles and from their illustration and enforcement of these in practical appli- 
cations and results. They made him widely known and largely famous, brought him 
in handsome recompenses, and secured him many friends. Honors accumulated on 
him, and to the A. M. bestowed in 1824 by the College of New Jersey, and renewed in .- 
1825 by Williams College, Massachusetts, was added the degree of LL. D. from Geneva: 
College, New York, in 1840. Trinity College, Hartford, was glad to be able to engage. 
him as professor of mathematics from 1839 to 1841. The United States Government 
made him paymaster at West Point from 1841 to 1846; and when he settled subse- 
quently at Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, within easy travelling distance of New York, the 
university of that city secured him as professor of mathematics and philosophy in 
1848; after 9 years’ service in this chair he transferred his instructions to the profes- 
-sorship of higher mathematics in Columbia College in 1857, continuing in this till 1865, 
when he retired, remaining emeritus professor till his death. 

A genial man, a Christian gentleman, an instructor whom all honored, an author 
whom very many blessed, Proiessor Davies lived a life as useful and has left behind 
him a memory as fair as any one could reasonably wish to live and leave. In schools 
and colleges, from Maine to California, he will be remembered gratefully as the one 
who, more than any other, has changed arithmetical and mathematical pursuits from 
a drudgery almost into adelight; has iaught principles of general application instead of 
merely narrow and hard rules; and has shown not merely a result of figuring, but how 
to reach it and why it needs must come out right. 


H:N. HENRY S. RANDALL. 


Hon. Henry Stephen Randall, born in Brookfield, May 3, 1811, died at Cortland, 
August 14, 1876. He was a graduate of Union College, 1830; was admitted to the bar 
in 1834; became editor of the democratic paper of his county, and achieved distinction 
as a politician; but preferring to devote himself to education, became a county super- 
intendent of schools, and was more than once offered a State superintendency. 
Becoming secretary of state for New York, he, under the then existing law, acted as 
State superintendent in conjunction with his office as secretary, from 1852 to 1654, and 
after the organization of the Cortland Normal] School was president of its board of 
trustees.—(School Bulletin, September, 1876, p. 4.). 


*The authority for facts and dates here is mainly a brief biography by Prof. E. D. Mansfield, a 
near connection of Professor Davies. 
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REV. GEORGE WHIPPLE, D. D. 


A great bereavement overtook the American Missionary Association in the death of this 
gentleman, its senior secretary, October 6,1876. For 20 years he had been identitied 
with all its operations, and had done probably more than any other single man to give 
them vigor and efficiency. Born at Albany, New York, he pursued his academic studies 
for some time at the Oneida Institute, in the same State, and then went to the Lane 
Seminary to study theology under Dr. Lyman Beecher. When the right of perfectly 
free speech on the exciting questions of that time and place was denied by the board 
of trustees, he, with others of his class, went thence to Oberlin, where his theological 
studies were continued under Professors Finney and Morgan. On his graduation, in 
1836, he was ordained, but never entered on a pastoral conneetion. Seeing his way to 
a perhaps higher usefulness and greater freedom as an educator, he became a tutor at 
Oberlin, and secured such favor by his teaching that the professorship of mathematics 
was soon put into his hands, and was elevated, under his administration of it, to a 
point of high efficiency. At the close of 1846, Professor Whipple was offered the posi- 
tion of corresponding secretary of the American Missionary Association, then recently 
formed, and meant to extend, with other blessings of the Gospel, the advantages of 
Christian education to the subjects of its work. He took the place, and by his energy 
and industry, sound judgment and practical ability, did much to raise the association 
to the high place it has since occupied. When the emancipation of the slaves throug.- 
cut the South opened them to the combined influences of the Gospel and the school, 
he, with his fellow workers in the society, entered delightedly into the wide tield thus 
presented, and besides aiding the Indians of our plains and the Chinese of California 
to acquire an education, dotted the whole South with Christian schools and colleges. 
In the midst of his labors in this line he was overtaken with sunstroke in the summer 
of 1876, and, gradually failing from that time, went peacefully to his repose from 
lengthened labor as the autumn was withering and scattering its leaves.—( American 
Missionary, November, 1876.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN NEW YORK. 


Hon. NEIL GILMOUR, State superintendent of public instruction, Albany. 
ADDISON A. KEYES, deputy superintendent, Albany. 


{[Term, under reélection, 1877-1881.] 
REGENTS OF .THE UNIVERSITY. 


| Date of | 
Name. appoint- Post-oflice. 
ment. 
eIOUINGL 6 10, EN Nyt een ear aaa oe 1844 | Albany. 
JRO aH (Gh IRR oe aera OREO RE eee Tee ene eas ee een ie eres a 1847 Newburgh. 
AO MBenCn Clematis sec ene ce eee an cna Ue cme e etna ome meriea ees cs sun ms 1855 | New York. 
GCORee NVC MMCOMte es cecmew nes ccee see cecewcenccenewecss-meseedss, oe 1856 | Buffalo. 
Lorenzo Burrows...... denbooon soceds shed bseuconesccanapocuodeonosagencons A 1858 | Albion. 
Ela ee ee occ eoen Wa due neetneaceeeeccceneesdaew seca 1859 | Elizabethtown. 
I MVVeplecavenwolulmmertr = sce cecni cece e eacct cot cas avcee ss ease cccsee ae 1861 | Syracuse. 
CC ei EVGOl bere metas coon ve ee x cicwe cas eacescuwee cn ebeesouewsey scan oe 1861 | Brookiyn. 
Goin WS eee ernias Coos cna medeteengeee ccesw ee ances ssa soe es cee ae). 1864 | New Brighton. 
Francis Kernan......... Beier aie arc icio ee oracle eaten eyule meine ateere cnieln ante we ote re 1870 | Utica. 
OG Mme MUG yet sees Serie Sone Ue ein wat oc etre oe ne Se wees oceca eee 1871 | Penn Yan. 
HCH Ue ee Cl Oe ee ae cea pr sunece ac musedsdeweesacstacetu senses ee etcaee iat 1872 | Albany. ° 
VEST Cine oy Ms en tee samc. toes cin tins wale ec cawesatinee sue cee c5 sacs os! 1873 | Troy. 
FAMISONIU re UIDPSOUMP ete er en come saree ciel oe cle cele eciclcln cece ce sie w cocee cose cet 1874 | Albany. 
Fem MUKC Ol Gey eer rete occ a /okic cece awa ce eeraniewe ees oes Css keaws von ab | 1876 | Syracuse. 
Wo 1p BURTAVAIES co seaencGEn SACs OOe SBS OE DOE a GOs HOEG a Mean a sere arms ae 1s76 | Ithaca. 
LO WT ACEL) Leena tee ete s: Pere Oe  eictg om amine RIM eine oY ocr od cie ae oe elec wd 1576 | New York. 
Oh NG IDEN ono nooddoce Ge nRBE Ge Oe BOBSOE COs S66 OS Cen BEAnOS Ae seer aera! 1277 | New York. 
Whrarleshhicchperecric css 220 ccc csislssece ecm merene eae Pee are elnieieicla afore, s eiera) ofan 1877 | Rochester. 
’ Ex offciis. 
UC Ua Sp MSMAG OM SO OMETN OL ve si uiecs <> ce acavcie evuuseduicececaceececees sees <celhtan seco Albany. 
Sv ame Gramedor Nemlenant-SOVETNON: <c -t <<e<0 <u ons aes nlee~ onde <e[ oo se Sead Albany. 
OUMEE Tem scereLaEyeG! BtLLG .c2-a. «racer e-- -eecer cee cones + ates eee waeth =n oes Albany. 
Neil Gilmour, superintendent of public instruction.--......--..--20--00+-|--eeeeeeee Albany. 
Officers of the board. 
CONT Veco ei meMem CONOR tee ec pocu cusueces civeceweveserseceeceweeess 1 eae Sein & Albany. 
S atl Be Ns0 Ol ae RCCL OCA VE to. oe cane ew anas ae eve nan vcee emcees aeoen Nee cee. Albany. 


Danie) Je PratieassiSiantseeretary w2...2--<000 o0 sececen~-seneneis fo deed Page oneeee Albany. 
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List of school officials in New York—Continued. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent. Post-office. 


[UNITE 0) 7) CREE SS eee oe sere eee ert r sea am demo oooa Goer aeennon ence Albany. 
Bei ema 1 SUM foacocnoscconesng ccomsad aneabacnondeboodedsoeseonodesessnpomaeoodde Auburn. 
OMB Y DLUCOss cess ceaeeeeiia= SOHO CHS HOd DAEEELOO SR ON nOnGDn © doncendoDecooeEcEnOoaso onde Binghamton. 
pENOMaAS Wo. WiClG scan deecees cecemaeeawes os ince nan one anemone ects «noe ae Brooklyn. 
WIR LS ee eaoS ao rObscO Sond Ba coe Se SeRneEd mEHorneanEAobecndasetbeéaedassesesacucs Buffalo. 
dwardeDantortinec. joe cec cass ccc ce succes cule sien cceniecie cere eee eee ene erie a crea rtenteres Elmira. 

Len Ty Kid dle a. ecceceeeeee coe 6 arc ew eos cloacae se nee me enrere ore mmere ete etal atta c otal merets New York. 
CON SIMMONS Seer cases eee eee we ewes oe ee eer mire ee ee eter erate cine erent Rochester. 
JOCK ERT UST A A eo ee Se GGEe Ce OUNOASE meer EEO rRee ae meee nr acco aseaco cescemenaresnacs Syracuse. 
MDA VICMS CS TLIC cer ce cele coe sees ssc went scscicn oc ccisn Uelecle soatctnitein nciemiese ns <icfececieisee Troy. 


SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 


(For the term of three years, ending December 31, 1878.] 


County. Name and district. Post-office. 
Pel avert omen Sima 2 David D. MceCullock, first ....--<-2-<: .2-- ee! | New Salem. 
Santord ©. Sisson, second <oscenccscmeeoceen eee | Rensselaerville. 
Wed. MeoMilldu, third -<<...22.2/.s020e ee | West Troy. 
PCO ANY (a oetisin a ciccnsesece=s Charles W. McIntosh, fitst.:.-2..--2-22-en or Almond. 
Albert B. Cottrell second 2.2... cc assecee eee ce | Richburg. 
ISTOOING co ec= =n < se ce e-50= ten eo, WISOU NSE... cncc- cee ee ueeteeeen ence Binghamton. 
stephen D. Wilbur, second 72-2 --. 22sec ee Binghamton. 
COUT TE 00 6 a ee Sanford B. McClure, first) s-cc---secee eee sce ce Allegany. 
Reuben J. Wallace, second. ......-. coe eee | Cattaraugus. 
Aree cadet vas cee Albert W. Morehouse, first .5.2.2.-.22......--2 Weedsport. 
iW ésley Mason, second! 2.2222. ..0..cese0e.-2ees Ledyard. 
antag G UG: cccc.ns-< uns 8 phoma). Prati, ftstise<ss7uenncenesemeceeee et Mayville. 
Lucius M. Robertson, second Frewsburg. 
WHEMUNS ease ewes ccce ese Roberwib Bush. ssc. ccsseciemeciecieences cca cs ae | Horseheads. 
Ven ANE Os 22 ccc sce eens oe AY Ye. Hreeman fist aq-eeee eomecee ee eerie eee ee Sherburne. 
DavidiGs Barber, second eesssec-s-ee ae eee creree ee Oxford. 
ANSTO CEE 1 een eee Donn De Riley, Mtsticn <8 ae cone cee es tases eee | Plattsburgh. 
Charles We Clark second nsesneeteteres enue , West Chazy. 
SOMMIDIT Ze cess cn aeai noe ato. Richard M. Whitbeck, first... -2-..2.2----e--! | Livingston. 
Isaac Van Valkenburg, second .....--...+------ } Ghent. 
Woril ands no ccs eses en -ss= ss George W.. Miller, f1St.....-26se-ssceee~- 255 Marathon. 
Jerome J. Woodruff, second..........-.-.-...-- Homer. 
Welananremer cscs cece scececee Alexander C. Montgomery, first -.............- Dewnsville. 
James H. McIntosh, second .....2...--0 ce ec ene. Delhi. 
MULCH OSS oecrsc sweets c ac cec ce Georgse WwW. Draper, firsts ssccc cose eee ees love. 
Martin iW. Collins, seconds2--.--.--ees- ose one Rhinebeck. 
UL OMe an oar onsen oe Am McC ullam: Ballets teeescmececr ce sees cee mer Grand Island. 
George W. Holmes, sscoud-...-2... 2. -5-.--- 6 East Aurora. 
Mark Wihiting, third) oecec cece sce tee eee oe Boston. 
SSO Koreeer tees siciceuesccsce ss Johu T. Heald, first .-....--. oum ceeds wee aces ce ep Keene. 
Luther B. Newell, second J. onen.cmses oe Wesiport. 
Era Khi Memento saree ele eee Sylvester:S: Willard first <.2-22..-.ecce eee ee Malone. 
David D. D. Dewey, second..........-....------ Moira. 
ud tONereresesccoceccese cen. AMOS TE MOOTC res seme seeisintesiscieetsitsielerseretete oe Kingsboro’. 
(Genesceresesess.s secs coscesss Charles V. Hooper...-....--...-.-.- oe saeco Batavia. 
(GTOON Geeta rise setae mele Clarence E. Bloodgood, first..-.........-...---- Jewett. 
Hiram M. Bouton, second .......-.--..--------- Prattaville. 
AO GOD soca v en eee eee wae David COChTaM acs eacens coe ee se eeee see Wells. 
Perimeter cs ee lessee cece Jerome D, Valcom, first. ....242-2222.-2-22 Newport. 
Charles F. Wheelock, second ........-------ee-- Fitehfield. 
DieteTAON ae seas ce ccclccs see cet William JE EeSias. rst: 22s essen selec sere oe Henderson. 
Ambrose E. Sawyer, second..............---+-. Carthage. 
Don Ae Watson, third@ee.-c.sss semen eee oe oe Alexandria 
GIN Aree mies coe ets wer ee CawarrensHamiltoneesesee cease ocean ee East New York. 
WHO WA Sere cree ee ence oe! William BD: lewis) first's22c-o..- eee eseee aes ee Turin. 
Joseph Harvey, second)... 2... co.cc eecenc nono Watson. 
MRAM SbON. sce nees ace sed Lewis C. Partridge, ftste..-.-------.ss-22=--2 Livonia. 
wozra N. Curtice, SeCONG hess. 2 see eee eo —- Spring water. 
INVA UISO Naseem cn ccc cerec onsite se) te rank belly ath, firs Geeeesemermenast emer cate mer Morrisville. 
John E. Toppin. second ........--.- ceeceeeneee. Cazenovia. 
IMONT OO eessiccccccwecccuces A W. Francis Hardick, first..........------.----- Fairport. 
Allen J. Ketchum, second......---.--...--- .e--| Clarkson. 
Montgomery ....---......-0-- Seely Conover <.sass- oe eee ecaces anaes cee Fultonville. 
SUE eee George M. Warren, ts @---c0.c-cos- =--- er 6-1 Tonawanda. 
Norman P. Browning, second .......----.------ Suspension Bridga 
@nojidamececccse sce rcacac ccs JohneR. Puchshirstmesseeremeeececet ec oe tees Utica. 
Charles Howe, secondmescerreeecceneereeaecte Teansville. 
Martin We smith thirdt@ssesseecseeeceessce se Rome. 


1 Milton W. George, fourth..---.....--.---..---- Trenton. 
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List of school officials in New York—Coutinued. 


County. | Name and district. Post-office. 


QOnonda cat eeemseceaaatiee <1. Robert Van Keuren, first .....-..-.---.----.-- Jordan. 
James W. Hooper, second......-...--..------.- Geddes. 
Richard W. McKinley, third ..................- Collamer. 
Ontariovseseeeeeceeeecces ac GeorgenVi. Chapin tits tememerte a-ctr <oslrtenio'c=tetoe Chapinville. 
Lucius L. Pierpent, second........-...--.---.--} Allen’s Hill. 
LON Sasso scocesccagacenel Charles W.Getney, Stee. cn -- 2-6. scceeewne: Newburgh. 
Oliver N. Goldsmith, second.....-....-.........| Otisville. 
Orleans Steep se cminces nese cele iRidiwardee ossone ae seenee see seec ceca sles = acre relslo Medina. 
OS Wee Omen nmeeiecisieies lence Robert Sim psony jE ES tie cetie |< ce sel ci=s</= Hannibal. 
Howler Hi. Derry, SCCOUQemcertecncce= scm saci. West Amboy. 
Aan Wy GGG OG) Some ne mosennbonmooeaaosenss Mexico. 
OtS0lO~ seer terescsssccexe-: rAlbertiGe Luthill firsteeeesscmeccecercessceccs- Westford. 
Edward 3H. Beals, second ......-se.---eesceeeee- Laurens. 
Puthamieemeceesess- .ccnea se Ao mas seleyhveed ewereemtemteee steer sites aia tates ere Brewster's Station. 
ONGEDS settee scenes < wcnclee Andrew J. Provost, O9st .22-2-.s<ecsesescsuen. Williamsburg. 
Isaac G. Fosdick, second .......--2eeeeee--eee-- Jamaica. 
Mensselagres----2<cc+---+-s5! Amos HoAllen, frst cones sseeeen snes coe ees ==. Petersburg. 
Georce W . Hidley, second .2- 2. 2s-sse sense sn Wynantskill. 
i chimondgereectecces ccc e EI CS SLOW DL Comemeeternceisetiece esiiacter cteier cee Port Richmond. 
ROCK am deerme. ss cic4 SDONCELRAW 00d cece cee eclsic cts elslcciets cccislers cro Clarkstown. 
Sits JLGRYAREINS) Sonoas saupooeoee FE diwile Se barnes: firsteseececcccr cecmninice cece ccs Gouverneur. 
Albert) ly Cole;second jaee-wesee neem selec cee a Hermon. 
Lucius L. Goodale, third .......--.0--.--5.-0--- Potsdam. 
SaLalolapecesicesscae ss cece se Nelsonvli Roe first eeos-eeecee secs oem eeeeeree Ballston. 
John W. Shurter, second .....---.----e-enee nee -Gansevoort. 
monmenectady ..---..-c+----c04 Henry Wl Akin Gee2 so.c atecuns sees cue tenon cee ‘Schenectady. 
SChOharieeseneelecs ss cic ices con JohniSy May haw. irsthreen ccc cess ete see ..| Gilboa. 
John Van Schaick, second..........-...-..0---- Cobleskill. 
SChUVlOreseseess csescecewcnet C@harlesmieAndrewS ics: case cece necccsee te Watkins. 
Sele@Casescceeccoe sees. cece GeormesHslinl bertna- ieee ce ee eons sees W aterico. 
Steu Den raeset «sec occc ocecee. Georse sn Guinnip, fitst o..coeec.neccccs sues Avoca. 
Reuben H. Williams, second .........-...---.:-| East Woodhull. - 
Noa (es ee ee Horace H. Benjamin, first .......-----.--------- Riverhead. 
Thomas 8. Mount, second ...-...-....eese-nce-- Stony Brook. 
Ullivaniwemerer es cseics« ce caee CharlessBarnum, firs(-.oc.c ses. sees eens see Monticello. 
Joseph Taylor, second ....---..---..--.-----e-- Parksville. 
LMMOG Be enters sc'cecce sce esct emuelDs V0s0 sec sacterec ccc cece cess weer Owego. 
FROMpKINS gee wees coe occs oc OrvmillesS eH nsienatinst meee cee eseaeee cee Tthaca. 
*Robert G. H. Speed, second. ....--..----+------. Slatervilie. 
WIS tenepee.s-2 osc seve cue. Edmunds yerwitst eecercereees cee screen see. Saugerties. 
Henry-H. Holden, sécond <...2...2.-5-5--..-.-- Marlborough. 
ira; SAwWayel, clird ese ecmemeceicc emcees cere Ellenville. 
AYE ge Ee eee oe WanieleByWetchumeccsrescmseseenciene ete cater Glen’s Falls. 
Nee DIN LOM Loses ccs veces = Hera a. Snyder, Urstec. -.--esssecseseeenee eae! Argyle. 
Edward C. Whittemore, second.........---..-.-- Middle Granville. 
BVVALY DOneneeciec ss cave cece a Sidney,G. Cooke! first) cs-s2+s-cesesecees sceee es South Sodus. 
William T. Goodenough, second.........-.-.--- Newark. 
Westchester ......--..0..-00. Joseph He balmer, frst. seccct cence eee ces oe Yonkers. 
Casper G. Bower, second ......-----4----0 0-45. Tarrytown. ° 
lisaac CaWirlo hityt hinder seeteectac sc eeleeicjeceece | Somers. 
Wyoming......... Cees eee Hodwin 5. Smith, first: 22202. ccs.cecceen ese ee! Dale. 
Edson J. Quigley, second...........22-2eeeeeee- Gainesville. 
MiaLOS meee ew cece sc ek ne ec secs Wak. Vion Buy lec ecco: et ce cues acre ae Penn Yan. 


* For term ending December 31, 1877. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1873-74. | 1875-76. | Increase: |) Decreases 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


Children of school age, (6-21)...--.---.-. 369, 96081) 04,4599) 24529) eee 5 
Enrcled in public schools...-...----.--..| 174,083 | 198, 760 24,007 |ee eee 


TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 


VA iv nye (So oe ne 1, 495 fl; CUMS ees ae 201 
AMIGO TOMA CS ee ancien ors cn cicin's see eee oe 613 783 170 eee 
RC OGRGOMINAIES 2 cs 0< 2c ners ao cee- tase So: 515 529 14 ||. eee 
OIGEEO feMialegeta 2 2ccuues cen stele en ese 252 eels) || eee 36 
Monthly pay of first crade...-...---<---<-|-2.<<- «--8 BAOWN Zoo 0s sole cae eee 
Monthly pay of second grade.-......---.-.|----.----- 20 IP! sss ce eee eee 
NMonthiy pay of third grade.-.-.... --.2s¢ ss}sse. .-.-28 PAU 1 Bibs eters ay ates ha 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS. 


school districts for whites ....<- .--c622-2-|.ce0ceeect  TOQA sees. cee | seco ee 
eenooLdisiricts for colorad..0.-. -.<<6620) .c<c<eceos 1} O72 coed coool es cee 
Schools for white children..............:- ® 820) Pew odes ces Ul emesis s ool aera 
Schools for colored children..... ass Sate eee 1, 200i. oe. Seu cee sols eee 
Public school-houses for whites...........|...---.--- T, OS4 ili ee oS eee 
Public school-houses for colored..........}.......--- | 1,37 UMS. 2. 2s | etre 
Private school-houses for whites...... -.--|....-. .--. DOLL caes s cesta 
Private school-houses for colored.......---|-.---. ---- TAOMM Doe ce meee lcs a eee 
Prowdomies [Or WHILES ... oss .0sccecceec ss ce eccuss sees TOOTS ogo 225 oe eee 
PecAd Omics for COlOLEd (220-5 oc cces cewsne celeccece cued DIM! 22 wets ca eee 
PollleeestOr Whites .../c-2e eae soe cebu wade eee ne oe OAL . Sane cee clear ears 
POMESESMOL COIOTOC . 2.2 o ecaeewewe ce sone nce om | || | He BPR re se 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. | 


Income. 
Total income from all sources..----------- $496, 405 | 501,008 | $4,603 |......-..- 
Expenditure. | 
Total expenditures for all purposes. ..---. $207, 595 | $835,003 | $38,008 }.-.-..-.. 


(Report of Hon. Alex. McIver for 1873-74, ard return to Bureau of Education from 
Hon. John C. Scarborough, State superintendent, for 1875-76.) 


NOTES ON SUMMARY. 


The comparison here attempted is between the years 1873-74 and 1875~76, because 
no return for the intermediate year was received. The means of comparison, however, 
are very limited, partly from the fact that the returns made to the office of the State 
superintendent during the incumbency of the last superintendent have been quite im- 
perfect, and partly from the further fact that they do not always cover the same items. 
This last has been so much the case with matters of income and expenditure that 
only the sum of these is given for the two years. The number of children enrolled 
for 1875-76 is given as an approximation to the precise number, rather than an abso- 
lute report, the superintendent stating that the enrolment of whites was about half 
the enumeration of 257,521 and that of the blacks a little more than half of 136,968. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Common Schools and Public Instruction, 1873, by Henry Barnard, LL. D.; Sketch 
by Superintendent McIver in State Report for 1874, pp. 10-42; Returns of United 
States Census, and State Reports to 1874, with State Constitutions and School Laws. 


FIRST LOOKINGS TOWARD A SYSTEM. 


No Southern State began with fairer promise in respect to public education than did 
this. In its initial constitution, 1776, section 41, it ordained that ‘a schcol or schools 
shall be established by the legislature for the convenient instruction of youth, with such 
salaries to the masters, paid by the public, as may enable them to instruct at low 
prices, and all useful learning shall be encouraged in one or more universities.” 

But, fair as these words were, and honestly as no doubt they were meant by those 
who penned them, they failed for forty years to findeven the beginning of their accom- 
plishment from legislative action, as far as schools were concerned. The University of 
North Carolina, evidently meant to come after and be prepared for by the schools, 
was chartered in 1789 and organized in 1795, but the schools had their first public no- 
tice from the State authorities in 1816. In that year Governor Miller called attention 
to the need of them in his message to the general assembly, and a committee of the 
legislature, with the Hon. Archibald D. Murphy as chairman, was appointed to consider 
and report upon the subject of ‘‘ affording means of education to every one, however 
indigent.” This committee, December 19, 1816, presented a report decidedly in favor 
of “a judicious system of public education.” The report said, in words wonderfully 
wise for that day, “ This general system must include a gradation of schools, regularly 
supporting each other, from the one in which the first rudiments of education are 
taught to that in which the highest branches of the sciences are cultivated. It is to 
the first schools in this gradation that your committee beg leave to draw the attention 
of the legislature at this time, because in them will be taught the learning indispensa- 
ble to all, reading, writing, and arithmetic. These schools must be scattered over 
every section of the State, for in them education must be commenced, and in them it 
will terminate as to more than one-half of the community. They will be the most 
difficult of organization and the most expensive to the State; but they will be the 
most useful, inasmuch as all the citizens will be taught in them, and many of the 
children are destined never to pass on to any other.” 

The report went on to suggest that from the youth educated in these schools at State 
expense teachers should be selected for schools in which they might be qualified to 
teach, and that discreet persons should ba appointed in each county to superintend and 
manage the concerns of the sectional schools which should be established, to designate 
the children who should be educated in part or in whole at the public expense, and to 
apply the funds which should be consecrated to the purposes of these schools. It 
closed with a recommendation that the two houses should appoint three persons to 
digest a system of public instruction founded upon the general principles which had 
been stated, and to submit the same to the next general assembly. 

The house concurring with the senate on this motion, a committee was appointed, 
with the same gentleman as chairman, and made an elaborate report at the session of 
1817. This new report recommended the formation of a fund for public instruction, 
and the constitution of a board to manage the fund and carry into execution the plan 
of public instruction contemplated. This plan was one which was meant “to make 
the progress of education natural and easy,” beginning with primary schools in which 
the first rudiments of learning were to be taught, and proceeding to academies in which 
the youth were to be instructed in languages, ancient and modern history, mathematics, 
and other branches of science, preparatory to entering the university, in which instruc- 
tion should be given in all the higher branches of the sciences and the principles of 
the useful arts. An institution for the deaf and dumb was also included in the plan. 

For the elementary instruction to be given it was proposed to divide each county in 
the State into two or more townships, and to have one or more primary schools estab- 
lished in each township which should provide a lot of ground of not less than 4 acres, 
and erect thereon a sufficient house, and vest it in the board of public instruction. For 
secondary training this board was to divide the State into 10 academic districts, and 
have one academy erected in each Cistrict; the State to meet one-third of the expense 
of the erection and the site, and furnish one-third of the sum required for salaries of 
teachers, on condition of their instructing a certain number of poor children free of 
charge. As to the superior instruction which was meant to crown the whole, the leg- 
islature was urged to to provide the needed funds for sustaining and carrying forward 
the then streggling university. For kuitting the whole together came the board of 
public instruction to be constituted, which was to consist of the governor of the State 
as president, and 6 directors, to be appointed by the general assembly. This board was to 
‘have power to locate the several academies to be established ; to determine the number 
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and titles of the professorships therein ; to examine, appoint, and regulate the compensa- 
tion of the professors and fhe teachers ; to appoint, in the first instance, the trustees ; 
to prescribe the course of instruction and discipline, according to general rules which 
should be first fixed by law; and to provide some just mode of advancing from the 
primary schools to the academies, and from the academies to the university, as many 
of the most meritorious children educated at the public expense as the proceeds of the 
funds for public instruction should suffice to maintain and educate. 

No better, more compact, or more connected scheme for the formation of a State sys- 
tem of instruction could well have been devised at that quite early day. The main 
fault in it was that it undertook too much, viz, to “ maintain” as well as “educate” 
the children of the poor, an undertaking quite beyond the means of a State yet sparsely 
settled, and with the burdens of a recent war still weighing on the people. It was the 
expense, which this portion of the plan involved that seems to have killed the project, 
for though the bill met with favor from the legislature, was ordered to be printed, and 
put into a form for passage, the consideration of the large sums it would annually re- 
quire to carry out its liberal provisions induced a pause after the first reading of the 
bill, and that pause was fatal to it. Instead of eliminating from it the one specially 
impracticable feature and trying to work out the practicable ones, its advocates desired 
and urged its passage as a whole, and so friends fell from it and it failed. 


RAISING A SCHOOL FUND. 


There was a pause of eight years further then before any scheme for meeting the 
expense of public schools was broached. At that date, 1825, the legislature laid the 
foundation of “a fund for the establishment of common schools,” to consist of divi- 
dends arising from stocks held by the State or afterwards to be acquired in certain 
banks and works of internal improvement; of a tax on licenses to auctioneers and re- 
tailers of spirituous drinks; of the unexpended balance of a State agricultural fund ; of 
moneys paid the State for entries of vacant lands, and of such sums as the legislature 
might find it convenient to appropriate from time to time. 

To manage this fund, the governor of the State, the chief justice of the supreme court, 
the speaker of the senate, the speaker of the house, and the State treasurer, with their 
successors in office, were constituted a body corporate and politic under the title of 
“The president and directors of the literary fund,” with power to hold property and 
to dispose of and improve the same for the promotion of learning and the instruction 
of youth. jae 

Under an act of 1836, the constitution of the board was changed, and it was made to 
consist of the governor and three other members to be appointed by him biennially; 
and all the State swamp lands not previously granted to individuals, with all shares 
of stock owned by the State in the Bank of North Carolina and in the Bank of Cape 
Fear, as well as the dividends arising from these, were vested in the corporation as a 
public fund for education and the establishment of common schools. And, as in 1837, 
the State received from the United States, as its share of the surplus deposit fund, 
$1,433,757, and turned this over, less $300,000, to the literary fund in addition te about 
$1,000,000 of previously held assets, it is not to be wondered at that the legislature, in 
that year, called on the president and directors of the literary fund to digest a plan for 
common schools suited to the condition and resources of the State, and to report the 
same at the next session of the general assembly. 


A SYSTEM REACHED AT LAST. 


In accordance with the resolution of 1837, the president and directors of the literary 
fund made to the legislature, December 4, 1838, an elaborate repori based on an exam- 
ination of the systems of all the States.: It proposed to have the State divided into 
1,250 school districts, each to have a school-house erected in it, as pleasantly situated 
and as neat and commodious as possible; to have a normal department organized in 
the State university for the training of teachers for the schools; to bave the income of 
the literary fund, amounting then to about $100,000 annually, distributed among the 
districts at the rate of about $240 for each, to aid in the maintenance of schools, and 
to be supplemented by a local tax of twice that amount, levied by the county court ; 
and, finally, to have 5 superintendents of schools tor each county, and 3 committee- 
men for each school district. The scheme provided only for common schools, and left 
academies to succeed these at no long interval, and colleges and universities in due 
time to crown the whole. 

The adoption or rejection of this system it was proposed to submit to a vote of the 
people, and on the 8th of January, 1839, a little more than a month after the submis- 
sion of the report, the legislature, under the lead of Mr. W. W. Cherry, chairman of the 
committee on education, passed an act to divide the State into school districts, 6 miles 
square, and to refer to the people the question of the establishment and maintenance 
of schools in these. The establishment of a school for teachers was passed by. In 
counties where the vote should be in favor of common schools the county court was to 
select 5 superintendents for the county, whose first duty was to divide the county into 
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school districts, for each of which 3 committee men were to be chosen “ to assist the 
superintendents in all matters pertaining to the establishment of schools” within their 
district. The conrt was also to see to the levying of a tax sufficient to build a echoo!- 
house for 50 scholars in each district, and the further tax above referred to for meeting 
the State allowance to each school; which tax, however, most mistakenly, was cut down 
in 1844 to one-fourth of what had been recommended. 

Nearly every county in the State voted for the schools and the school tax proposed, 
and at the next session of the legislature in 1840, a law embodying the main features 
of the report was passed, and the new school system was at once set in operation. It 
was modified somewhat in 1844, especially by an allowance of an increase of the school 
districts, diminishing, in proportion to that increase, the amount of schcol money to 
be paid to each, and also, by express allowance, the amount of local tax to be collected. 
In 1252 a State superintendent was appointed. The census of 1850 gave the number of 
schools as 2,657; of teachers, 2,750; of pupiis, 104,095; the income being $158,564, most 
of it from local taxes and from public funds. In 1860 there was asligh. advance upon 
these figures as to schools, teachers, and pupils, and an increase of the income to 
$268,719, the greater part still from taxation in the counties and from the income of 
the literary fund. 

THE SYSTEM SINCE RECONSTRUCTION. 


In the reorganization following the war a State board of education came in place of 
the president and directors of the literary fund. A State superintendent, who was 
made secretary of the board, had general supervision of the schools assigned him; while 
county conmissioners, who constitute county boards of education, have supervision 
and control of them in their respective counties, but without the daty of visitation of 
the schools. County examiners appointed by them examine teachers for the schools. 
The 3 committeemen for districts have been retained, and also the idea of the distri- 
bution of a State fund among the districts, to be met and aided by a local tax. The 
schools were required by the constitution of 1268 to be kept open ior at least 4 months 
each year, and to be free to all children of school age within the State; but too often 
they have been kept open for but 3 months or less, and have been sometinies mere 
unions of free schools with pay schools. 


: SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The Rev. Calvin H. Wiley, as State superintendent of common schools, had charge 
of the school system from 1852 to the termination of the civil war. On the reconstruc- 
tion of the system in 1870, under the law of April 12, 1869, the Rev. 8. 8. Ashley was 
made State superintendent, continuing such till 1872. His successors have been Alex- 
ander McIver, 1873~75; Stephen D. Pool, 1875~77; while to succeed him has been 
chosen at the election in 1876, John C. Scarborough, 1877~’79. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


A memorial to the general assembly of the State, by Dr. B. Craven, giving a general 
view of the condition of education in North Carolina, introduced during the session of 
1876~77 and ordered to be printed, sets forth, among other statements, the following 
in relation to the public school system. Speaking of the free public schools, he says. 
“They are believed to Have practically no common standard; no established relatior 
and succession of studies; no uniformity in books; no tests of efficiency and no form 
of control competent and able either to discover defects or to correct abuses. To a 
very large extent change of teachers is at least annual; generally each teacher con- 
demns or repeats the work of his predecessor, with all the disadvantages of different 
and conflicting plans and with little substantial benefit. The amount of instruction 
imparted by the public schools is small in proportion to the money expended, and by 
all available tests the quality is generally very inferior; and these defects seem to 
result more from want of organization, insufficient administration, and the entire ab- 
sence of special superintendence than from all other causes combined.” 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


INDEPENDENT NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Bennett Seminary, Greensboro’, organized in 1874, has a 3 years’ normal course of 
study, and had 35 normal students, 15 men and 20 women, in 1876. Aunual charge 
for tuition, $3. 

The Ellendale Teachers’ Institute, Little River, organized in 1872, has not been able to 
resume operations since its disaster of 1874, in which all its buildings and library 
were lost by fire. Its principal, however, is still hoping to reeommence the work. 

Kay’s Normal Institute, Kernersville, organized in 1874, reports a 2 years’ course of 
study, and 38 normal students, 34 men and 4 women; annual charge for tuition, $28. 
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Shaw University, Raleigh, orga-ized in 1865, with a 3 years’ normal course of study, 
reports 180 normal students, of whom 100 were men and 80 women; annual charge 
for tuition, $16. 

Tileston Normal School, Wilmington, organized in 1872, reports a course of study, 
covering 8 years, and 5 young women pursuing it. Tuition is free, the school being 
supported by Mrs. Mary Hemenway, of Boston, Mass., who purchased the land, and 
built the school-house in 1871, at a cost of $30,000.—(Special returns to United States 
Bureau of Education.) 


NEW STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


It is pleasant to be able to announce that, recognizing the need of fuller training for 
the teachers of the public schools, the general assembly has authorized the State board 
of education to establish a State normal school at Fayetteville for the instruction of 
colored ‘teachers, and to open a normal department in connection with the State uni- 
versity for the instruction of white teachers, each to have $2,000 a year for 2 years. 
Fuller information respecting these schools will be given in the report for 1877.—(Note 
and circulars from State superintendent.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Of academies and high schools, in the memorial of Dr. Craven previously quoted, 
there are said to be 34 within the State. With theexception of the higher depart- 
ments of the few graded schools in the large towns, the greater part of these insti- 
tutions are said to be private enterprises or denominational schools, with no similar- 
ity of organization, no unity of work, no organic connection with the schools below 
them or above them, and no responsibility whatever to any general superintendence. 
The same resources judiciously organized, with legal relation to other schools, the 
doctor says, would confer great benefit upon the general culture and scholarship of the 
State.—(Memorial on Education, pp. 2, 3.) 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 11 schools for boys, 4 schools for girls, and 15 for both sexes, outside of the public 
school system there have been reported to this Bureau 2,109 pupils under 73 teachers. 
Of these 463 are in classical studies, 151 in modern languages, 231 preparing for a clas- 
sical course in college, and 63 for a scientific course. Drawing is taught in 3 of these 
schools, vocal music in 12, and instrumental music in 11. Chemical laboratories are 
reported by 4, philosophical apparatus by 10, and libraries of 100 to 2,500 volumes by 
14, the aggregate number being 16,620. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS. 


Seven preparatory departments of colleges in this State report an aggregate attend- 
ance of 734 pupils, of whom 230 were preparing for the classical and 238 for the scien- 
tific course. 

BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A business college at Wake Forest teaches penmanship, book-keeping, higher 
mathematics, banking, and life insurance. The number of students is not given. 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


The nniversity was established in obedience to a clause of the State constitution 
adopted in 1776. It was chartered in 1759, and opened for students in 1795. The build- 
ings are7 in number, affording accommodations for 500 students, with ample recitation 
rooms and publichalls. The university had attained a commanding position among the 
insiitutions of learning in this country, having nearly 500 pupils, when the civil war dis- 
persed its students and shattered its endowment. In 1872 its doors were closed and 
they were not reopened until September, 1875. Its friends confidently hope for a rapid 
restoration of its former prosperity, now that it is again in operation. 

According to the law, one student is to be admitted annually from each county in 
the State free of tuition; the faculty, however, go turther and offer to adinit gratui- 
tously all worthy young men without means. 

The courses of study are classical, philosophical, and scientific, (including “ agri- 
culture and the mechanical arts,”) each of them covering 4 years. Optional courses are 
also arranged when it is desirable to have them, though students are earnestly recomn- 
mended to pursne one of the regular courses. The university also comprises law and 
normal schools.—(Catalogue, 18/677.) 
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OTHER COLLEGES. 


North Carolina College, Mount Pleasant, (Lutheran,) embraces primary, academic, 
preparatory, and theological departments. Special attention is given to the study of 
the English langnage. Aside from the importance given it in the regular collegiate 
course, an English and scientific course has been provided for such as desire a good 
business education.—(Catalogue, 1674-76.) 

Rutherford Coliege, Happy Home, (non-secitarian,) embraces 6 regular schoois, namely : 
Latin, Greek, nathematics, English literature and rhetoric, natural science, and mental 
and moral philosophy. There is a department for young women, in which the course 
is thorough and does not exclude solid for merely ornamental learning. It requires for 
admis-ion a good knowledge of French or Latin; also of mathematics through aige- 
bra, geometry, and trigonometry.—(Catalogue, 1874-75.) 

Trinity College, Trinity, (Methodist Episcopal South,) embraces 11 schools, viz: Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, English literature, natural science, mental and moral philosophy, 
modern languages, theology, engineering and architecture, analy.ical chemistry, and 
law. Theology or law may be studied exclusively. In all other departments the 
student may make his own selection, but he must take at least 3 schools.—(Catalogue, 
1874-75.) 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest C. lege, (Bapt'st,) comprises in its course of study 
6 schools, viz: Latin, Greek, modern languages, mathematics, natural science, and 
moral philosophy. A commercial department is also included.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

Weaverville College, Weaverville, (nop-sectarian,) embraces primary, academic, and, 
collegiate departments, the latter with both classical and scientific courses.—(Cata- 
logue, 1875~76.) 

Wilson College, Wilson, (non-sectarian,) provides primary, preparatory, collegiate, 
commercial, normal, musical, and ornamental courses of study. The college includes 
a male institute and a female seminary, situated at opposite ends of the town.—(Cat- 
alogue, 1875-’76.) 

COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Nine coileges for women report a total of 917 pupils under 96 teachers. Of the pupils 
138 were engaged in preparatory studies, 354 in regular collegiate, 28 in partial, and 2 
in post graduate courses. All but 2 of these colleges are authorized to confer collegiate 
degrees. Courses of instruction,3 to 7 years. Vocal and instrumeatal music is taught 
in alj, French in 8, German in 6, and drawing aud painting in 5. Six bave chemical 
laboratories and apparatus for the illustration of natural philosophy, 3 have museums 
of natural history, and one a gymnasium. Five have libraries ranging in size from 
‘200 to 3,500 volumes, aggregating 5,700. 


Statistics of a university and colleges, 1876. 
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*From the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1875. 
a Includes society libraries. b Society libraries. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 


The agricultural and mechanical department of the State university provides a 3 
years’ course of study, embracing the chemistry, botany, physics, mechanics, and zoulogy 
of agriculture, with mathematics, German, French, and such English studies as will 
fit students to become useful citizens. 

The State legislature created in 1676 in connection with the university, an agricult- 
ure experiment and fertilizer control station. An experienced chemist is in charge, 
whose duty it is to analyze such fertilizers and products as may be required by the de- 
partment of agriculture, to aid in suppressing fraud in the sale of commercial fertilizers, 
and to carry on experiments on the nutrition and growth of plants, and such other in- 
vestigations as the department may direct.—(University catalogue, 1876-’77.) 


THEOLOGY. 


Bidale Memorial Institute, Charlotte, (Presbyterian,) and Shaw University, Raleigh, 
(Baptist, ) are schools for the colored race with theological departments. The complete 
course of instruction covers 3 years in Shaw University, while a shorter course is pro- 
vided when circumstances demand it.—(Catalogues of institute and university, 1874-’75. ) 

The Theological Department of North Carolina College (Lutheran) provides a 2 yeurs’ 
course of study, embracing the evidences of Christianity, homiletics, hermenentics, 
dogmatics, symbolics, biblical exegesis, and Hebrew.—(Catalogue of college, 1874~76.) 

The School of Biblical Literature of Trinity College, (Methodist Episcopal,) provides a 
course of instruction lasting from 2 to 3 years, and embracing all those subjects deemed 
essential to a complete theological education.—(Catalogue of Trinity College, 1-74~75.) 

A circular from Bennett Seminary, Greensboro’, (Protestant Episcopal,) states that a 
class is to be formed in that institution for theological study in 1876. 


LAW. 


The department of law, Trinity College, provides a 2 years’ course of instruction, given 
by “daily lectures, examinations, &c.” Notice appears in the catalogue of Rutherford 
College for 1874~’75 of an intention to organize departments of law and of medicine, but 
no further information respecting them has as yet been received. 


Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College, (Uni- | 9)... | 61) 3] ..... $125,000 | $7, 500 | $2, 205 
versity of North Carolina.) 


al, 250 


SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. 


e 
Biddle Memorial Institute, theological de- | 2].--.[ 4) 3 |....-.)..-2--0-].-cecen | eens ne ee fe eee ene 
partment. | 
North Carolina College, theological depart- | 2/....J) 51 3] -.... 0 O Nijsce coches eee 
ment.” 
Shaw University, theological department....| 2|-.-.] 50 |..-.)..-...]-...-20 [eee scecdd-cceenn-f-eeeoees 
Trinity College, theclogical department ..... Bilscme |G HP @) cssonclleonusseg boauos od |boannoo= 400 


SCHOOLS OF LAW. 


Law department of Rutherford College .....|.... | Mere we 2 ee ee dt ee ooo 
Trinity College, law department. ....-......- Q ree USE 21 |e doa Beoeueted Booneal booooscel boosose¢ 


*From the Report cf the Commissioner of Education for 1875. a Includes society library. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


NORTH CAROLINA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE BLIND, RALEIGH. 


In addition to the literary studies, which inelude the ordinary English branches, a 
number of mechanical employments are taught, as shoe, broom, and mattress making, 
and cane seating of chairs. During 1875-76 there were 148 pupils under instruction, 
of whom 83 were males and 65 females. The number of instructors was 7, of whom 2 
were semi-mutes. It is estimated that not more than one-half the youth of the State 
who should be in the institution are here. Some are detained at home by a morbid 
parental sympathy, others by indifference, but most of them by the ignorance of their 
parents and friends in regard to the character and objects of the institution.—(Cata- 
logue, 1874~76, and special return, 1876.) : 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Hon. JOHN C. SCARBOROUGH, State superintendent of public instruction, Raleigh. 
[Term, 1877 to 1279.] 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
[Term, except of superintendent, to January, 1881.] 


Members. Post-office. 

iligexcelloncy Zebulon B. Vance, SOVELNOT ...2- 5.00 scc0. 05 cae coc cce en neeccenecnes- Raleigh 
His honor Thomas J. Jarvis, lieutenant ZOVerNOTr ....-.- 2.05 cece c enn eceec sete cee eceeee Raleigh 

on. Joseph A. Englehard, secretary of state..........-..-.-.. S Wisielwicte © me ccleseomersuee ce Raleigh 
Hones OUNWwyVOTth, State LIGASULE? ce ccce se ccc cee ccc ecd anes escce dca ccccwaccncscce: Raleigh. 
Mon eaAmimolie, UOve, State auditors coco. cece acc sacs owe cee cs wwciceesneccnecsvenveces Raleigh 
Hon. , Superintendent of public works. ...... 0... .cececee sewn nsec neces: Raleigh 
Hon. John C. Scarborough, superintendent of public instruction ...........-....---.-- Raleigh 
Hon. Thomas L. Kenan, attorney-general ...... 22-2222 ee cee cece ee cence cence ese aenees Raleigh 


COUNTY EXAMINERS, 
No list of these officers for 1877 has been received. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


Children of school age, (6-21) 
Enrolled in public schools 
Average monthly attendance 
Average daily attendance 
Average duration of schools in days 


TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 


Male teachers in public schools 
Female teachers in public schools... 
Average monthly salary of males. . 

Average monthly salary of females. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND PROPERTY. 
Number of school districts.......-- 
Number of school buildings 
Estimated real value of sites, build- 

ings, &c. 


eeee eens 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Receipts. 


From State tax 
From local tax 
From permanent fund 
From other funds 


‘Total receipts 


Expenditures. 


For sites, buildings, and furniture.. 
For libraries and apparatus......... 
For salaries of superintendents. --.. 
For salaries of teachers 
For miscellaneous or contingent -.-. 


eons eeoersn cece 


‘Total expenditure 


EXPENDITURE PER CAPITA— 


Of school population 
Of pupils enrolled 
Of average attendance 


SCHOOL FUND. 


Amount of permanent school fund.. 


1874-75. 


1, 017, 726 
712, 129 
532, 473 
435, 349 


| 140 


| 12,306 
10, 186 
$60 


| 44 | 


| 


1, 942 
11, 634 
S19, 876, 504 


1, 560, 398 | 


6, 153, 443 
238, 002 
489, 408 
270, 161 


8,711, 412 


$1, 313, 515 
Not given. 
158, 774 
4,787, 964 
1, 391, 704 


7, 651, 957 


$3, 646, 718 


1375-76. 


1, 025, 635 
722, 963 
552, 299 
447, 139 

155 


1,963 
11, 880 
$20, 969, 557 


156205072 
6, 136, 238 


232,720 |. 


Not given. 
615, 604 


8, 605, 134 


$1, 295, 212 
Not given. 
144,514 

4, 936, 824 
1, 926, 208 


8, 462, 758 


$3, 742, 761 
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Increase. 


Decrease. 


seer eece ccoec 
eece cee ces 
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1,813 


exee eeeecees|sc eee ee eees 


«eecemewrs eeeeas 


148, 860 
594,504 


810, 801 


ns 


$96, 048 


Seeees sees 


(Returns and reports of Hon. Charles 8. Smart, State commissioner of public schools, 
for the years above indicated, p. 7 of report of 1875, and p. 4 of that of 1876.) 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


History of Education in Ohio, a centennial volume, published by order of the gen- 
eral assembly, Columbus, 1876; Laws of Ohio, 1802-1633 ; Curwen’s Revised Statutes ; 
Swan & Crutchfield’s Revised Statutes; Sayler’s Statutes of Ohio, in continuation of 
Curwen; Ohio School Laws, editions of 1865 and 1873. 


EARLY LEGISLATION. e 


An act ot Congress, April 30, 1802, having given permission to the people of the region 
now called Ohio to form a constitution and State government, reserved section 16 in 
each township for the use of schools. One of March 3, 1803, reserved also for schools cer- 
tain quarter townships in the United States military tract and in the Western Reserve, 
with one-thirty-sixth part of the Virginia military reservation. To avail itself of 
these provisions for the education of the people, the legislature made immediate ar- 
rangements for leasing, through special agents, the school lands in various portions of 
the State, with a view to the application of the profits from them to the support of 
schools. Ia 1805 these arrangements were improved by making the boards of township 
trustees the agents for leasing the lands,and requiring the proceeds to be so impar- 
tially applied to the education of youths within the townships that all might be 
equally partakers of the benefits thereof. In1806 there was astiilfurther amendment, 
calling for the election of three trustees and a treasurer in each township for the care 
and lease of the school lands, these trustees to be authorized to lay off the townships 
into districts for the purpose of establishing schools, each district to receive a fair and 
equitable dividend of the profits from the reserved section in its towusbip ‘ according 
to the number of inhabitants.” In 1810 this basis of distribution was altered to be 
“ according to the pumber of scholars and the time that they were taught,” to which 
was added in 1815 *‘ whether the scholars had gone to school within or without the 
township.” 

BEGINNINGS OF A TRUE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Ail these arrangements seem to imply a simple aid from the income of the school 
lands to whatever form of education the people might see fit to provide within the 
districts for the training of their children. No provision for taxation to snpplement 
this aid appears, nor any for erecting school-houses and giving in them to the children 
of the poor kindred advantages with those for the children of the rich. In 1821, Jan- 
uary 22, came the dawn of a new era in these respects. At this date alaw was passed 
authorizing the school committee in each district to build a school-house, employ and 
pay a teacher, and provide a school open to all scholars of suitable age within the dis- 
trict. For these purposes they might levy a tax equal to half the State or county tax 
on the property of the district. The law evidently did not contemplate the making 
of the school entirely free, for the committee might cause the expenses of it to be as- 
sessed on the parents or guardians according to the nuinber of scholars sent, but only 
free to such parents as were unable to pay their portion of the assersed expenses. To 
these the committee might remit all or a portion of the expense, and make up the de- 
ficiency by a tax, as above. 

February 5, 1825, came another law looking to an improvement in the schools through 
a securing of better teachers and of some degree of supervision, as well as of fands tor 
them through a State tax. Under this act three directors were to be chosen in eaca 
district, to hold office one year, to employ and pay a teacher, manags and superintend 
the district school, call district meetings, and receive and expend all funds fer the ben- 
efit of the school or schools beneath their care. No teacher was to be employed, how- 
ever, who could not present a certificate of examination and approval from a county 
board, which now makes its appearance, and which, as at first constituted, was conm- 
posed of three persons appointed annuaily by the county court of common pleas, and 
authorized not only to examine teachers, but also to visit and examine schools. The 
right of visitation had connected with it, at the outset, aright to advise as to discipline 
and instruction, which was taken away five years after, while the right to visit and 
examine schools was also withheld in 1838, because provided for in other ways. But 
the idea of some degree of supervision by both district and county officers inhered from 
this time in whatever school system was provided for. The district directors served, 
as a body, for terms of one year each till 1842, when the term was made three years, 
one director being changed each year. The board of county examiners, with occa- 
sional modifications of its numbers, duties, powers, and term, lias continued to be a 
' part of the county system to this day. 

March 27, 1837, a great step in advance was taken by the creation of the office of 
State superintendent of common schools, and the filling of it with a man of peculiar 
adaptation to the work, Mr. Samuel Lewis, of Cincinnati, a native of Massachusetts. 
Known previously as an earnest advocate of popular education, he was, though of ne 
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high culture, prepared for his office by the possession of an original mind, a healthy 
moral nature, a natural eloquence, and a practical acquaintance with the work of in- 
fluencing men. Appointed superintendent by joint resolution of the two houses of 
the legislature on the fourth day after the passage of the law, and commissioned by 
the governor, he (although offered a miserably insufficient salary, $500) set at once 
about the task assigned to him in the law creating his department. This was to as- 
certain the number of school districts; number of white youth between 4 and 21; 
number of each sex that had attended school during the year, and average time of 
such attendance; the time for which each school was kept open; the time it was sup- 
ported by school fund or taxation from the period of its support by subscriptions; the 
amounts paid teachers in each district, township, and county ; the source or sources 
from which such payments were derived; and the amounts paid for school-houses or 
repairs thereof. 

His first report, presented to the legislature January 9, 1838, embodied, for that 
time, an immense amount of information on these points, showing 7,748 school districts; 
468,812 children of school age; 146,440 attendant upon 4,336 public and 2,175 private 
schools, under 4,757 public school and 3,205 private school teachers, to whom were 
paid $434,765, derived from taxes, proceeds of school lands, subscriptions, &c. 

To remedy defects which he had found and points out in his report, he suggested 
the outlines of a new school law, which was prepared in large accordance with his 
wishes, and passed March 7, 1838. This law, a great improvement upon all preceding 
ones, was meant to secure schools of at least 6 months’ continuance under teachers 
properly examined and duly paid, with State, county, and township supervision, and 
the local management of amply empowered district directors. It provided for the sup- 
port of the public schools by a county tax of 2 mills on the dollar, an optional and 
variable township tax, and a State distributable school fund of $200,000 annually ; for 
the securing of good teachers by regular quarterly examinations of all candidates 
through the county examining boards ; for due supervision, threugh a State superin- 
tendent chosen for 5 years, county auditors who should act as county superintendents, 
and township clerks who should, as township superintendents, visit every common 
school in their townships at least once in each year. 

This law was the first that made provision for purchasing a lot or lots on which to 
erect a school-house; the first also that left to the discretion of a district the amount 
to be raised annually fer such erection or for repairs, preceding ones having limited 
this to from $50 to $300. 

MODIFICATIONS OF THE SYSTEM. 


A fair school system being thus reached, it might have been hoped that it would be 
held to long enough to test its worth and get the new machinery into easy working order. 
But the patience necessary for such thorough testing is rarely exercised by a young 
and ardent population, and before a year was over Mr. Lewis, while recording great 
improvement from the law, had to listen to proposals for some changes in it. March 
16, 1839, such changes were effected by an amendatory act which limited the optional 
and variable township tax for public schools to 2 mills on the dollar; allowed a 
choice between the building of a school-house and renting rooms for schools; struck 
out a clause as to the exclusive use of English in instruction, allowing directors to 
determine what language or languages should be used; and made provision for the 
opening of evening schools, as well as for attendance upon German schools; which 
last, with the other in respect to languages, was a concession to the German element, 
then becoming powerful among the people. 

In 1840, March 23, came a change much less defensible. Mr. Lewis proposing to 
resign his superintendency, which had brought him great labor with but very slender 
pay, the opportunity was seized to save a hundred dollars by abolishing the office 
of State superintendent as a separate and independent one and merging it in that of 
the secretary of State, who was allowed aclerk at $400 annually for performance of 
its duties. A rapid decline in the efficiency of the school sysiem was the immediate 
result, and for six years the life of it seemed to have departed. Then a new secretary, 
practically interested in education, the Hon. Samuel Galloway, set himsclf vigorously 
to work to reinfuse this life, and by active correspondence with school officers, attend- 
ance at educational meetings, and addresses to the people on the importance of the 
public schools, succeeded in effecting muchimprovement. He, happily forthe system, 
continued for six years these efforts, the teachers and officers catching the infection of 
his zeal, and warming to their work as they had not done for years before. Largely 
through his influence the office of county superintendent, as a separate one from that 
of county auditor, was allowed, by act of February 8, 1847, to be established in 19 speci- 
fied counties and three sets of associated counties; a permission repealed in 1853, being 
without the full results that had been hoped for, though these superintendents were 
to visit and examine common schools throughout their counties, to keep record of such 
visits and examinations, to address the people on the subject of education, to promote 
the formation of educational associations, and to do all within their power to secure to 
youth the best education possible. 
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By this same act of February ©, 1847, school libraries and teachers’ institutes received 
at least permissive countenance. For the former, which had been authorized a year 
before, a small local tax was permitted to be levied. For the latter, county conimis- 
sioners were allowed to make an appropriation from the school fund; this appropria- 
tion, by a subsequent amendment, being of $100 in a county, on the petition of at least 
forty teachers, and on their raising and paying over an amount equal to one half the 
sum petitioned for. 

Mr. Galloway also aided in the establishment of schools for colored children, a class 
hitherto excluded from the benefits of the school system. <A law passed February 24, 
1848, and amended February 16, 1849, allowed the property of colored persons to be 
taxed for school purposes and the funds to be appropriated for the support of schools 
for colored children, where these should be separately kept, or for other schools, where 
colored children were permitted to attend with whites. 

Boards of education for cities and villages, for the management of schools within 
them, with city boards of examiners for teachers, were further fruits of Mr. Galloway’s 
good government, a law for them having been enacted February 21, 1849. 


A TWEAD TO THE SYSTEM. 


With all the excellence of Mr. Galloway’s administration, it was still felt by the 
friends of public schools that the State system ought to have at the head of it a 
practical educator, free from all other cares of office than those belonging particularly 
to school work. They agitated for this for several years, kept, at their own expense, 
an agent in the school field who might supply to some extent the State secretary’s 
lack of service, and on March 14, 1853, had the great pleasure of accomplishing their 
aim. At that date a law was passed reorganizing the school system, taking away the 
oversight of it from officers absorbed in other work, and giving the management to a 
State commissioner of common schools, to township boards of education, and to local 
boards of directors, the township being made the one school district,* and the several 
minor local divisions becoming subdistricts. The State commissioner was to have the 
general oversight of all the public schools; the township boards, of central and high 
schools; the local directors, as before, of the elementary local schools, while city 
boards, with considerable powers, were continued. 

Under this law, with occasional amendments, the schools were worked for the suc- 
ceeding twenty years, when the growth of cities and the wisdom which such leng 
experience brings, led to the new law of May 1, 1873, which, retaining substantially 
the official staff of 1853, added a State board of examiners; redistricted the State for 
school purposes into city districts of the first class, city districts of the second class, 
village districts, special districts, and township districts; and, in view of the growth 
of property values in the State, made the State tax in aid of the interest of the school 
fund 1 mill on the dollar instead of the 14 mills of 1853. This rate, which had been 
established in 1871, brings in now $1,620,572 additional to the $232,720 interest of the 
school fund, making, with the $6,136,238 raised by local taxes, and $615,604 from other 
sources, a grand total of $8,605,134 for annual support of public schools; in these 
schools there were, for 1875—’76, as enrolled scholars, 722,963 children between 6 and 21 
years of age. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE SYSTEM. 


The order ef succession in the line of the State superintendency has been, as nearly 
as can be ascertained, as follows: 

State superintendent of common schools, first by joint resolution of the legislature, 
afterward by law, Samuel Lewis, March 31, 1837, to March 23, 1840. 

Secretaries of state and ex-officiis State superintendents: Carter B. Harlan, early part of 
1840; William Trevitt, June, 1840, to March, 1841; + John Sloane, March, 1841, to March, 
1844; Samuel Galloway, March, 1844, to March, 1850; Henry W. King, March, 1850, to 
January, 1852; William Trevitt, January, 1852, to January, 1854.4 

State commissioners of common schools: H. H. Barney, February 11, 1854, to February 
11, 1857; Rev. Anson Smyth, February 11, 1857, to February 11, 1863; C. W. H. Cath- 
cart, February 11 to November 11, 1863; Emerson E. White, November 11, 1863, to 
February 11, 1866; John A. Norris, February 11, 1866, to June 25, 1869; William D. 
Henkle, June 25, 1869, to a date in 1871, which he cannot now indicate; Thomas W. 
Harvey, from said date in 1871 to January 11, 1875; Charles S. Smart, present incum- 
bent, elected for a term reaching from January 11, 1875, to January 14, 1878. 


ee eee ne ee ee eee 
Cities and villages of not less than 300 inhabitants were allowed to be organized into separate school 
districts, with the privilege of division into subdistricts. 
t To fill a vacancy. 
t From 1802 to 1850 secretaries were elected by joint ballot of the senate and house for terms of three 
‘lara since 1850, by the people, for terms of two years. From 1850 to 1854 the visitorial duties of a 
tato superintendent were performed by Col. Lorin Andrews and Dr. Asa D. Lord, as agents of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 
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ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS, 


The State commissioner, since making his report of 1875, in which he considered at 
length the country school problem, has visited many of the country schools, has care- 
fully examined into their condition, and is more than ever impressed with the impor- 
tance of making some radical change in their organization and management. Little 
or no improvement need be expected in their condition until skilled and intelligent 
management is provided for them. The exhibition at the Centennial of the work of 
pupils of the city and village schools of the State indicated a degree of excellence 
second to no other exhibit of State or country, and this excellence is ascribed to 
the skilled management and supervision of the city and village schools. Such man- 
agement and supervision are what the country schools need, and they can be given 
by the legislature without adding a dollar to the burden of the taxpayers. Such pro- 
vision, moreover, would diminish by 75 per cent. the vast number of school officers, 
subject constantly and from necessity to official friction, and save to the State thou- 
sands of dollars now expended unintelligently and uselessly.—(State report, 1875-76, 
pp. 11, 12.) 

SUPERVISION. 


The State school commissioner complied with the requirements of the law by visit- 
ing each judicial district in the State during the school year, lecturing before insti- 
tutes, conferring with boards of education and other school officers, counselling teach- 
ers, visiting schools, &c. But with the small travelling fund allowed, it is impossible 
for him to gather correct and complete information, and to arrive at definite conclu- 
sions respecting the character and worth of the public school teachers of the State by 
meeting them at county institutes, and still more impossible when he can attend but 
a small number of these institutes. He should have the time and the means to visit 
annually, at least, representative schools of each county in the State. He could then 
form correct conclusions as to the character, capabilities, and efficiency of the teachers 
of the common schools; and the public would then know, at least better than now, for 
what it is paying so much money. The additional means for travelling necessary to 
enable the commissioner to visit representative schools in every county would be an 
inappreciable increase in the present cost, and the advantages resulting would be al- 
most incalculable.—(State report, 1875~76, pp. 30, 60, 61.) 


FREE TEXT BOOKS FOR FREE SCHOOLS. 


The commissioner has received communications from all quarters of the State, asking 
that something be done to relieve those sending children to the public schools from 
what is regarded as the burden arising from the cost and multiplicity of text books. 
The schools that are intended to be free to all, rich and poor alike, and for the main- 
tenance of which the State expends between eight and nine millions annually, are 
made to cost their patrons a fourth as many more millions for text books. Of the 
million children of school age in the State nearly 200,000 are not enrolled in the public 
schools, and at least 200,000 of those enrolled attend so irregularly or so little as to 
obtain very little benefit from the schools. How many of such children are out of 
school or are irregular in attendance because their parents are unable to buy the books 
required is not known; but there is no doubt that many of the independent poor prefer 
to let their children stay out of school and engage in some honorable industry rather 
than accept the charity offered to the indigent by boards of education. And surely 
any influence which tends to keep the public schools from extending to all, rich and 
poor, the privileges of an education without cost, is in antagonism with the interests 
of the public, and should be removed by legislation.—(Report of State commissioner, 
1875~76, pp. 62, 63.) 

DRAWING. 

In 85 of the 8&8 counties of the State drawing is taught, but in most of the schools in 
@ very rudimentary or crude manner. It is safe to say that instruction in drawing to 
any beneficial extent is not, in fact, given in any considerable number of the schools 
reporting drawing as a subject of instruction.—(State report, 1875-76, p. 42.) 


COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The number of colored pupils attending public schools in 1876 was 7,192; a decrease 
from that of the previous year of 1,354. Number of teachers, 188; decrease, 22. The 
number of colored pupils pursuing academic studies in 1876 was only 898, against 3,136 
in 1875; a decrease during the year of 2,238.—(State report, pp. 20, 21.) 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The importance of obtaining, as nearly as possible, an idea of the existing educa- 
tional condition of the State induced the legislature in 1876 to make legal provision 
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for collecting and returning to the office of the State commissioner statistical informa- 
tion from all private schools of the State. In accordance with the law, blanks were 
sent to county auditors, who were requested to furnish principals and officers of pri- 
vate schools with them. It is presumed that county auditors performed their duty in 
this respect, and yet very few of the private schools of the State reported their statis- 
tics to the commissioner’s office. 

The total attendance upon private schools, as reported for 1876, was 9,141; a decrease 
during the year of 1,511. Number of teachers in 1876,135; decrease,76. Number of 
pupils pursuing academic studies in such schools in 1876, 269; in 1875, 739; decrease 
for the year, 470.—(State report, 1875~76, pp. 21, 22.) 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Three Kindergarten, located in Cleveland, Toledo, and Worthington, all organized in 
1875, report an aggregate attendance of 62 pupils, taught by the conductors of the 
schools and three assistants. Hours of daily session,3. Ages of admission, from 3 to 
7 years in two schools; in the other, from 3 to 64 for the Kindergarten proper, with an 
advanced class of children from 64 to 8 vears of age. ‘ 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
AKRON. 


Officers.—A board of education of 12 members, two from each ward, one-half the 
number going out of office each year, and a city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics.— Population, 16,000; youth of school age, (6 to 21,) 3,964; pupils registered, 
2,318; average number belonging, 1,846; average daisy attendance, 1,754; per cent. of 
‘average daily attendance on the number enrolled, 75.6. Expenditures for school pur- 
poses, $64,216.58. 

emarks.— The school system comprises three general departments, primary, gram- 
mar, and high. The course of study prescribed for the primary department extends 
through four years, as does also that of the grammar department. Fer the high 
school there is a regular English course of three years, with Latin and Greek as 
optional studies, requiring longer time. NHeretofore the interval between classes has 
been an entire year, and promotions from grade to grade have been made annually ; 
but, in order to admit of more elasticity in the system, the course of study and classi- 
fication have been so modified as to admit of semi-annual promotions. An increased 
attendance over last year is reported ; the discipline is said to have been firm but mild ; 
the tuition systematic, accurate, and just; the teachers able, faithful, and energetic. 
The high school is in a good and improving condition ; number of pupils enrolled, 137; 
average daily attendance, 111—(Reporté for 1876 of board of education and Superin- 
tendent of Instruction Samuel Findley.) 


CHILLICOTHE. 


Officers.—A board cf education of 6 members, elected for terms of 3 years, two 
going out of office each year, and a city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics.— Population, 12,000; youth besween 6 and 21 years of age, 3,344; whole 
number enrolled in public schools, 1,837 ; in private schools, 400. Average number of 
teachers employed in public schools, 42. Increase during the year in total enrolment, 
47; in monthly enrolment, 84.6; in average daily attendance, 88.6. 

temarks.—The schools are divided into primary, grammar, and high, each grade occu- 
pying 4 years. German is studied in all the grades, beginning with the alphabet in 
the lowest primary. The enrolment in the high school was 136; average daily attend- 
ance, 107; number graduated, 24.—(Report tor 1875-76 of board of education and 
Superintendent G. N. Carruthers.) 

CINCINNATI. 


Oficers.— A board of education of 50 members, 2 from each ward, serving for 2 
years, one-half being changed each year, a union board of high schools, and a city 
superintendent of schools. 

Statistics.— Population of the city, about 267,000; youth between 6 and 21 years of 
age: white, 86,886, colored, 1,956; total, 88,842. Pupils enrolled in district schools: 
white, 23,808, colored, 871; in intermediate schools, white, 4,302, colored, 112; in high 
schools, white, 886, colored, 38; in normal schools, 78 ; in school for deaf mutes, 20; in 
evening schools, 4,237 ; grand total of pupils attending public schools, 34,352. Teach- 
ers, 580, of whom 106 were men. School buildings in use, 41 ; school rooms in use, 554; 
rooms not in use, 18. Square feet of floor to each pupil in daily attendance, 14; cubic 
feet of space to each pupil, 200. Average number of pupils belonging in the district, 
intermediate, high, and normal schools: white, 22,622, colored, 638; total, 23,260 ; 
average number in daily attendance, 22,406. Per cent. of daily attendance estimated 
on enrolment: in white schools, 74.5; in colored schools, 59.3; general average, 73.6. 

The schools, as above indicated, are of three grades, known as district schools, inter- 
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mediate schools,and high schools. There are 31 district schools, § intermediate ones, 
besides 10 intermediate departments in district schools, and 3 high schools, with 1 
nornial school. 

Remarks.—While the increase in the number of pupils enrolled during 1875-76 over 
the number for the previous year was 901, the increase in the average number belong- 
ing was only 472, and in the average attendance, 477. This difference is due to the 
prevalence of small- -pox during the greater part of the school year. It is estimated 
that about 15,826 pupils attended private and church schools, and that 450 belonged 
to charitable and reformatory institutions, making a total attendance upon all schvols 
(exclusive of pupils in business colleges or higher institutions) of 49,935. Of these, 
about 42,984 were between 6 and 14 years of age, leaving about 6,400 children between 
those ages who did not attend any school. 

The advancement in the evening schools, especially in the evening high, is said to 
have been very creditable. The enrolment and average attendance have increased 44 
per cent. during the year in these schools. In the high there was an attendance of 
980 different pupils, (of whom 101 were women,) taught by 14 instructors. 

German is taught by 119 teachers in all the grades, and in all but one of the schools. 
The new course of study does away with translation in the district schools, and sub- 
stitutes conversational lessons on familiar objects. This study is pursued by 29 per 
cent. of the pupils in the high schools, by 30.6 per cent. in the intermediate schools, 
and by 56.3 per cent. in the district schools. 

Special attention is given, and with good results, to instruction in penmanship, 
music, and drawing. 

The three high schools— two of them for white and one for colored pupils, having in 
all an average attendance of 808 pupils — graduated 77 during the year; 15 more than 
in 1874~°75. There are three courses, classical, technological, and general, each occu- 
pying 4 years. The first secures a preparation for college; the second, for special 
university courses; the last is for those who do not intend to go to higher schools. 
German, French, Greek, and Latin are taught, besides all the usual higher English 
branches. 

The normal school reports an enrolment of 78, and an average attendance of 53 stu- 
dents, of whom 31 were graduated during the year. The general term for graduation 
is a year and a half. Nearly 90 per cent. of the students in the English department 
are high school graduates. Students are admitted to the school on diplomas from the 
high school, on teachers’ certificates, and on special examinations. 

In addition to the required annual institute — which was in session a week previous 
to the opening of the schools, and which every teacher must attend, on pain of reduc- 
tion of salary — the teachers of the city have the benefit of monthly meetings, which 
are kept up for consultation upon school affairs and for mutual i improvement. 

A school for deaf-mutes was opened in November, 1875, by the public school author- 
ities. The method of instruction is the sign language and the manual alphabet.—( Re- 
port for 1875~’76 of City Superintendent of Schools John B. Peaslee.) 


CLEVELAND. 


Officers.— A board of education of 18 members, one from each ward, elected for a 
period of two years, one-half the number going out of office each year}; and a board of 
examiners of teachers, consisting of 6 members who serve 3 years, one-third retiring 
each year. The board of education appoints a city superintendent of schools, who is 
also secretary of the board of examiners. 

Statistics.— Population of city about 138,000; youths 5 to 21 years of age in 1875, 
48,561; in 1876, 47,043, of which latter number 422 were colored. Pupils enrolled in 
public schools, (1875~’76,) 20,771; average number belonging, 15,007; average daily 
attendance, 14,069. Per cent. of punctual attendance on enumeration, 45; on number 
registered, 68; on average number belonging, 94. Colored persons attending public 
schools, 266; ‘not attending any school, 156. Pupils attending private and church 
schools, 8,6 O38 ; children not attending any school, 18,399. Public schools in the city, 
42; teachers, including 4 special teachers and 5 special superintendents of primary 
instruction, 335. Expenditures for school purposes, $410,846.36. 

Remarks.—The system comprises primary, grammar, and high schools, a normal 
school, and the public library. The primary and grammar schools each comprise 4 
years in their course. The high schools offer a classical course, a Latin and English 
course, a German and English « course of 4 years each, and an English course of 3 years. 
The establishment of this 3 years’ course, however, has not, it is thought, been benefi- 
cial to the schools. It does not represent three-fourths as much work as either of the 
A years’ courses, and is not worth to the pupil more than half as much; and yet, since 
its graduates are admitted to the normal school, 9 out of 10 pupils expecting to teach 
take this course as the shortest way to the salary of teacher. The total enrolment of 
pupils in higher schools was 671; average number belonging, 584; average daily 
attendance, 561. 

In the normal school there are two classes, one of them pursuing a two years’ and the 
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other a one year’s course. The conditions of admission have this year been modified, 
so that graduation from the 4 years’ course in the high school is necessary to admission 
to the senior class. The whole number registered in the school was 51, the average 
number belonging about 43, and the average daily attendance about 42. Thirty were 
raduated. 

: The number of volumes in the public library was 22,769, and there were drawn on 
an average 698 volumes for every working day. A reading room connected with the 
library is supplied with the most important newspapers and periodicals, and is visited 
each day by an average of 492 readers. ; ; 

Great attention is given to the studies of drawing and penmanship, special teachers 
being employed in these branches and in music. The great success which has attended 
the study of drawing here is ascribed to the plan of instruction followed, which was 
prepared by the teacher, Mr. Aborn, and differs greatly from systems most in vogue, 
although it is not without a precedent, being, in several important particulars, like that 
followed in the Gymnasia and trade schools of Prussia. It rejects all copying from 
the flat as being unfavorable to an attainment of the ability to represent readily and 
truly the real object. The plan begins with perspective or object drawing, then takes 
up conventional drawing — the expression of some or all the characteristics of the forms 
of objects, a kind of drawing used principally in ornamentation — and finishes with 
geometric drawing, or projection. 

The pupils of the primary and grammar schools are taught music in a series of pro- 
gressive lessons from the first to the eighth year, a course which is continued for one 
year in the high school. 

The German department comprised, 1875-’76, 158 classes, of which 87 were in pri- 
mary, 60 in grammar, and 11 in high schools. The average number of pupils engaged 
in the study was 5,549, about one-third of all in the public schools; an increase of 500 
pupils over the previous year.—(Report of the board of education for 1875-76.) 


COLUMBUS. 


Officers. — A board of education of 11 members, whose term of office is 2 years; aclerk 
of the board, a city superintendent, and board of examiners of 3 members, including 
the city superintendent. 

Statistics— Population of the city, 44,799; youth between 6 and 21 years of age, 
12,686: pupils registered in the public schools, 6,797; in the night schools, 437; in pri- 
vate and parochial schools, 1,258; whole number receiving instruction, 8,492. Teach- 
ers: men, 14; women 114; total, 128. Schools,107. Valuation of school property, 
$561,343. Cost of tuition per capita on number of pupils registered, $11.85; on aver- 
age number belonging, $14.88 ; on enumeration of youth between 6 and 21 years of age, 
$6.60. Total receipts for public schools, $249,064.48 ; expenditures, $162,260.70. 

Remarks.—The schools are divided into ungraded, primary, grammar, and high, the 
three last embracing a course of four years each. Owing to the persistent efforts of 
the teachers there has been a continued decrease of tardiness; there being, out of an 
enrolment of 6,797 pupils for the year, 4,148 who were never tardy. 

The number entering the high school is increasing year by year although the stand- 
ard of scholarship for admission is rigidly maintained. The enrolment last year was 
368, of whom 106 were boys and 262 girls; the average number belonging, 316; and the 
average attendance, 305; an increase in 4 years of nearly 90 per cent. The new Eng- 
lish course (lasting 3 years) has not met with the great favor predicted for it by its 
friends. It is taken by but few, the large majority preferring a course involving the 
study of either German or Latin. As a general rule, the pupils who study a foreign 
language surpass in their other studies those who do not. 

Three evening schools were open during the year, having an enrolment of 303 pupils, 
and an average attendance of 245. The enrolment was considerably less than that of 
the previous year, but the average attendance was greater and the cost per capita less 
than one-half. The instruction was oral and eminently practical; yet only a small 
number could be influenced to make any personal efiort for themselves outside of the 
time spent with theteacher. The few who attended regularly were benefited, but to the 
greater number, whose presence depended upon the absence of amusements outside, 
the school was not profitable. 

The free evening art school made good progress, considering the disadvantages under 
which it labored, such as the poor arrangement of light and inconvenient desks. The 
students worked enthusiastically. The number enrolled during the term was 117: 
men, 79 ; women, 38; average number enrolled, 52; average attendance each evening, 39. 
The students represented 22 different occupations, the greater number being teachers. 
Average age of students: men, 21; women, 25.—(Report of board of education, 
1875~76, R. W. Stevenson, city superintendent public instruction.) 


DAYTON. 


Officers.— A board of education of 22 members, one-half the number going out of 
office each year, and a city superintendent of instruction. 
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Statistics, 1875.— Population of city, 35,000; youth, 6 to 21 years of age, (census of 
1874.) 10,483; number registered in public schools, 5,238; average daily attendance, 
3,610; number of teachers, 102; 17 men and 85 women. 

Remarks.—The system includes district, intermediate, high, normal, and night schools. 
The course of instruction in the district schools lasts 7 years, and comprises as many 
grades. The intermediate cr eighth grade is preparatory to the high school course 
which follows it, and embraces four years. In 1875 there were 233 pupils registered in 
the high school, the average daily attendance being 188. In the normal school there 
was an enrolment of 15, with an average attendance of about 12. The night schools 
numbered about 300. 

Making allowance for an attendance upon private and church schools of 1,377 
pupils, Superintendent Hancock estimates that over 2,000 youth between 6 and 16. 
years of age, or nearly 24 per cent. of the whole number enumerated of that age, did not 
cross the threshold of a school-house for the entire year. He therefore strongly urges 
upon the legislature some action looking towards the rescue from degradation and 
crime of this class of youth. The two things specially needed, in his opinion, are an 
efficient truancy law and a city reform school.—(Report of board cf education and of 
Superintendent John Hancock for 1875.) 


FREMONT. 


Officers.— A board of education of 6 members elected for terms of three years, one- 
third going out each year, and a city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics, 1874-"75.—Estimated population of the city, 6,500; pupils enrolled in public 
schools, 950; average weekly enrolment, 710; average daily attendance, 643; per cent. 
of average attendance on average weekly enrolment, 92. Number of schoois, 14; of 
regular teachers, 17; special teachers, 2. Cost of the public schools per pupil on the 
total enrolment, $13.90; on the average daily attendance, $20.54; total expenditures 
for school purposes, $16,535.80. 

Remarks.— A slight increase in the enrolment from the previous year is reported, with 
@ marked improvement in the regularity of attendance. The different grades of schools 
embrace 8 primary, 4 grammar, and 1 high, with 1 German-English schocl. In the high 
school there were 81 pupils registered,the average attendance being 53.—(Report of 
board of education and Superintendent W. W. Ross. 


HAMILTON. 


Officcrs.— A board of education of 8 members, 2 for each ward, and a city superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Statistics.— Population in 1870, by the census, 11,081; youth in the city, 6 to 21 years 
of age, 5,639. Number of pupils enrolled in public schools, 1,709; average daily attend- 
ance, 1,241. Number enrolled in private and parochial schools, 1,022. Total number 
under instruction, 2,731. Number of teachers employed, 32. Iexpenditures for school 
purposes, $46,172.02. 

Remarks.—The three departments, primary, intermediate, and high, are each divided 
into 4 grades, one of which comprises a year, making a complete course of 12 years. 
A course of instruction for the German-English classes has just been published, extend- 
ing over a period of 6 years, the English instruction given in these being the same as 
that given in the regular English classes. Music and drawing were taught in every 
grade during the year, the latter with excellent results. The classes in the high 
school are under efficient instruction, and the number of pupils is greater than at the 
time of any previous report. The total enrolment in this school during the year was 
119; average daily attendance, 96. Latin is studied, and French and Greek may be, if 
desired. 

It is believed that the enumeration of school population is excessive, and that there- 
fore the disparity between this and the attendance, as shown by the figures, is consid- 
erably larger than the facts would justify—(Report for 1875-76 of City Superintend- 
ent Alston Ellis.) 

SANDUSKY. 


Officers.—A board of education of 10 members, elected for terms of 2 years, a part 
going out each year, and a city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics, 1874~75.—Total receipts for school purposes in 1875, $65,492.14; expendi- 
tures, $54,075.69; balance on hand, September, 1875, $11,416.45. Population, 17,000; 
enrolment in the public schools, 2,459 ; average daily attendance, 1,697. Cost of educa- 
tion per pupil, on the basis of average number belonging, $15.50. 

Remarks.—The schools of the city are graded into primary, grammar, and high, each 
division embracing 4 years. A training school for teachers was established in 1374. A 
steady improvement is reported in the methods employed by the teachers. Very few 
text books are used in the first six years of school. Geography, for instance, is taught 
from wall maps and globes during the first six years. In the seventh year a text book 
is introduced and finished. Music, drawing, and German are successfully taught.— 
(Report of board of education and Superintendent George J. Anderson for 1874-’75.) 
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STEUBENVILLE. 


Officers.— A board of education of 5 membersand a city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics.— Population of city, 13,500; youth 6 to 21 years of age, 4,732. Number 
registered in public schools, 2,208; average daily attendance, 1,624. Number of 
teachers employed within the year: nien, 7; women, 32; total, 39. Enrolment in 
evening school, 55; average attendance, 21. Enrolment in the high school, 123; aver- 
age daily attendance, 108. 

Remarks—— There has been a steady increase in the number attending the upper 
grades. The classes in the high school have been so arranged that pupils have now a 
choice of an English or classical course. In connection with this school, a training 
class for teachers has been successfully carried on since 1873. German has been taught 
during the last 5 years, but, in consequence of the limited time at the disposal of the 
special teacher, in the grammar and high schools alone. The attendance in the even- 
ing school was neither large nor regular enough to encourage the belief that much 
good was accomplished.—(Report of Steubenville public schools, Martin R. Andrews, 
superintendent, 1876.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Only 5 normal schools report statistics for 1876 to the State commissioner, against 8 
in 1875. There was an attendance upon these 5 schools of 627 young men and 421 
young women; total, 1,048. Graduates, 93 young men and 69 young women. Regular 
instructors, 28. These figures show an increase over those reported by the same 
schools in 1875 of 3 teachers and 52 students.—(State report, 187576, pp. 26, 27.) 

Seven others, beside the 5 above referred to, report to this Bureau 35 instructors; 
EE the 7, 5 report 1,111 normal students, 2 of them not reporting the number of stu- 

ents. 
TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


The Cincinnati training school] reports 78 young women in attendance for 1876, the 
same number as for 1875, and 31 graduates, 10 less than for 1875. The number of 
teachers remains the same as last year ; the conditions of admission and graduation are 
the same, and the course of study is unchanged. 

The Cleveland training school reports the same number of teachers as were employed 
in 1875. Enrolment,50 young women, 1 more than the previous year; graduates, 30, 
4 more than in that year. Course of study, professional. Only those whose academic 
training equals the high school course of Cleveland are admitted. The 4 years’ 
course in the’*high school admits to the senior class in the training school ; the 3 years’ 
course to the junior class. The course is, therefore, either 1 or 2 years, according to 
previous preparation. 

The Dayton training school reports 2 teachers, one more than in 1875, with 16 young 
women in attendance, (5 less than the previous year, ) and 14 graduates, 6 more than in 
1875. The course of study is strictly professional. 

The Sandusky training school reports 1 teacher employed, 16 young women in attend- 
ance, and 6 graduates. The course of study lasts 2 years.—(State report, 1675-’76, pp. 

, 40.) 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Teachers’ institutes were held in 85 different counties during the year. County 
teachers’ associations held and reported 92 meetings. The number of members of 
county teachers’ associations attending county institutes for 1876 was 10,304, an increase 
of 176 over the number for 1875. The custom of employing lecturers from abroad — 
teachers of known ability and successful experience, but who frequently know little of 
the peculiar characteristics of the people or the especial wants of the teachers before 
whom they lecture — still prevails to some extent; but the tendency to secure teach- 
ers who have taught successfully in the county where the institute is held appears 
to be increasing. 

These county teachers’ associations indicate a disposition on the part of the mem- 
bers to make such improvements in the modes of teaching and such preparation to teach 
as public sentiment demands. They serve a good purpose, and are a necessity in the 
absence of any provision on the part of the State for the training of teachers.— (State 
report, 187576, pp. 28, 29.) 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


The Ohio Educational Monthly, under the editorship of the Hon. W. D. Henkle, has 
continued during 1876 its useful issues from the press at Salem, affording teachers 
much excelient instruction, as well as local and genera] information. 
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SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Of the 700,000 pupils enrolled in the public schools of the State, 24,000, or about 34 
per cent., are enrolled in the high schools, and not more than one-half per cent. of 
those enrolled in the public schools complete the high school studies. Of the 23,000 
public school teachers, employed at a cost of $5,000,000, 700, or about 3 per cent., are 
employed in high schools, and receive $500,000, or 10 per cent. of the entire sum. Ofthe 
13,000 school-housesin the State, 140, or about 1 per cent., are distinctively high schools, 
and are worth $3,000,000, or about 15 per cent. of the whole value of public school 
property in the State. In other words, 15 per cent. of the value of all the school prop- 
erty, and 10 per cent. of the money paid teachers, are expended to provide high school 
instruction for 34 per cent. of all public school pupils, or 2 per cent. of all the youth 
of school age in the State. : . 

To those who have given the subject of public education careful consideration, the 
question has arisen, Are the results derived from the high schools of sufficient worth 
tothe public to justify the support of these schools at public expense? Does the value 
of the high school to the general public, in its influence upon lower schools, in its 
development of the pupils attending, in the practical training it gives to its members— 
remembering that much the greater number of those who attend and graduate from 
the high schools are girls, and that, after all, it is practical, self-reliant men and women 
the public schools should develop — does the worth of the high schools, in this view, 
justify the expenditure for them of 15 per cent. of the public school funds, when but 
3 per cent. of all the pupils enrolied ever enter them, and but 4 per cent. ever gradu- 
ate from them? The educators of the country are almost a unit in their opinion re- 
specting these questions. After some years of intelligent observation and practical 
trial of the high school system, they have almost universally answered them in the 
affirmative.—(State report, 1875-’76, pp. 45-47.) 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 4 schools for boys, 8 schools for girls, and 28 for both sexes, outside of the public 
school system, there have been reported to this Bureau, 4,354 pupils under 239 teachers. 
Of these, 462 are in classical studies, 674 in modern languages, 168 preparing for a clas- 
sical course in college, and 125 for ascientific course. Drawing is taught in 10 of these 
schools, vocal musie in 28, and instrumental music in 28. Chemical laboratories are 
reported by 18, and philosophical apparatus and libraries of 18 to 3,000 volumes by 23. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


Four preparatory schools and 28 departments report a total of 85 teachers, 3,021 
students, of whom 1,127 were preparing for classical courses, and 826 for scientific. Of 
the 4 preparatory schools all but 1 report chemical laboratories, apparatus for the il- 
iustration of natural philosophy, and gymnasiums, and 2 libraries, aggregating 750 
volumes. 

BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Twelve business colleges report 41 teachers and 1,965 students, of whom 143 were 
studying phonography, 47 telegraphy, and 101 German. The common English studies 
and correspondence were taught by 11; penmanship and book-keeping by all; the 
higher mathematics by 2; banking by 6; commercial law by 9; political economy, 
life insurance and telegraphy by 2; and phonography by 5. Four report libraries rang- 
ing from 50 to 500 volumes, and aggregating 1,250. 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


The State commissioner received reports for 1876 from 25 universities and colleges, 
(one more than in 1875,) having a total of 218 regular teachers and 4,533 students. In 
1875 the attendance, reported by 23 colleges, was 5,402. In 1876, 23 colleges reported 
2,333 students pursuing a regular course of study against 3,063 reported by 22 in 1875. 
In 1876, 24 report 307 graduates in regular courses, while in 1875 there were 357 re- 
ported by 21. The aggregate yearly income of 19 colleges was reported in 1876 as 
$1€5,908; in 1875 this item was reported by 20, and amounted to $239,675.—(State re- 
port, pp. 27, 28.) 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, (non-sectarian,) admits both sexes and provides pre- 
paratory, regular collegiate, and partial courses. Degrees are conferred only on gradu- 
ates from the regular course.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Baldwin University, Berea, (Methodist Episcopal,) for both sexes, has preparatory, 
collegiate, and pharmacy departments, the collegiate embracing classical and scientific 
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courses. The students in the departments of Greek, the modern languages, and music 
are instructed by the professors in German Wallace College, while the students of that 
college enjoy similar privileges in Baldwin University.—( Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Denison University, Granville, (Baptist,) is exclusively for young men, and includes 
preparatory and collegiate departments, the latter with classical, scientific, and elective 
courses.—( Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

Farmers’ College, College Hill, (non-sectarian,) admits both sexes, and includes pre- 
paratory, collegiate, agricultural, and English courses. Drawing and vocal music are 
also attended to.—(Catalogue for 1876.) 

Geneva College, West Geneva, (Reformed Presbyterian,) admits both sexes to its clas- 
sical, normal, and scientific courses. There are aiso classes in instrumental musie and 
commercial book-keeping.—(Catalogue, 1875—’76.) 

German Wallace College, Berea, (Methodist Episcopal,) admits both sexes, and em- 
braces collegiate, preparatory, and theological departments, the former with classical 
and scientific courses. There is also an English course for Germans and a German 
eourse for Americans.—(Catalogue, 1375-76.) 

Heidelberg College and Theological Seminary, (Reformed,) is for botn sexes, and em- 
braces collegiate, preparatory, and theological departments. Special facilities are 
afforded for the study of the German language.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Hiram College, Hiram, (Disciples,) embraces preparatory, biblical, classical, Latin and 
scientific, scientific, ladies’, teachers’, and commercial courses. Both sexes are ad- 
mitted.—(Catalogue, 1876.) 

Kenyon College, Gambier, (Protestant Episcopal,) is for the education of young men 
exclusively, and includes preparatory, collegiate, and theological departments.—(Cata- 
logue, 1875~76.) ; 

Marietta College, Marietta, (non-sectarian,) embraces preparatory and collegiate de- 
partments, and appears to be exclusively for young men.—(Catalogue, 1874—75.) 

McCorkle College, Bloomfield, (Presbyterian,) is for both sexes, and includes prepara- 
tory, academic, and scientific departments. Its principal design is to qualify young 
men for the study of theology.—(Catalogue, 1874~75.) 

Miami Valley College, near Springboro’, is under the care of Friends. Both sexes are 
admitted, not only as students, but as members of the faculty. Departments, pre- 
paratory and collegiate. A special feature here is the union of industrial with aca- 
demic training. Young men are employed and instructed in farming and in mechanical 
occupations; young women in housework.—(Catalogue, 1876~77.) 

Mt. Union College, Mt. Union, (non sectarian,) émbraces in its plan general and spe- 
cial courses, the former including an ancient and modern classical course, a liberal lit- 
erature and arts course, a philosophical, and ascientific course, each arranged for 4 years’ 
work. The special courses embrace preparatory, normal, music, fine arts, and com- 
mercial or industrial courses. The distinctive features of the college are entire liberty 
in the choice of studies ; prominence given to practical studies; the special courses; 
the religious influence, Christian, but not sectarian nor partisan; and equal privileges 
and honors to women, not only as students but in thefaculty. Self government by 
students is a rule of the institution, and the privileges enjoyed are offered only on con- 
dition that it is observed.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, (Congregational,) embraces departments of theology, of 
philosophy and the arts, and of preparatory instruction ; also, a conservatory of music. 
The department of philosophy and the arts includes classical and scientific, literary, 
and select courses.—(Catalogue, 1876-—77.) 

Ohio University, Athens, (non-sectarian, ) includes preparatory and collegiate depart- 
ments, the latter providing classical, scientific, and select courses.—(Catalogue, 1875.) 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, (Methodist Episcopal,) has preparatory and col- 
legiate departments; the latter with classical and scientific courses. There is also a 
teachers’ course of 2 years.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

One Study University, Scio, (Methodist Episcopal,) embraces preparatory and colle- 
giate studies, and admits both sexes. The distinctive feature of this college is its plan 
of study, which takes up and completes one branch at a time.—(Catalogue, 1874-75.) 

Otterbein University, Westerville, (United Brethren,) embraces classical, scientific, 
ladies’, and preparatory courses, the latter with classical, scientific, and Engiish de- 
partments.—(Catalogue, 1876-~77.) 

St. Xavier's College, Cincinnati, (Roman Catholic,) embraces 4 departments, the colle- 
giate, academic, commercial, and preparatory, including, besides the common English 
branches, a study of the doctrines and evidences of the Catholic religion, logic, meta- 
physics, ethics, astronomy, natural philosophy, chemistry, mathematics, rhetoric, com- 
position, elocution, history, book-keeping, Latin, Greek, German, French, and vocal 
and instrumental music.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, (non-sectarian, ) was established by the munifi- 
cence of Charles McMicken, aided by the city of Cincinnati, under legislative enact- 
ments, and incorporated in 1870. According to the conditions of Mr. MeMicken’s gift 
all its privileges are open to women. The conditions of admission, courses of study, 
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standard of excellence required, and times and places of lectures are the same for both 
sexes. The university is devoted exclusively to higher education, and has no prepara- 
tory school. Three courses of study are open, the classical, scientific, and civil engi- 
neering. The system is largely elective, prescribed studies occupying the first year 
only.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

University of Wooster, Wooster, (Presbyterian,) provides collegiate, preparatory, and 
medical departments, the former with classical, philosophical, and scientific courses. 
Superior advantages are offered to earnest young women who desire thorough intel- 
lectual culture, aud who prefer advanced education to merely artistic or social accom- 
plishments. The coedneation of the sexes has proved unquestionably successful here. 
Young women have been able in all respects to master the difficulties of the college 
course and to maintain the highest rank, and their presence is a constant stimulus to 
study, to order, and to a courteous bearing on the part of the young men.—( Catalogue, 
1875-76.) 

Urbana University, Urbana, (New Church,) was founded in the interests of the New, 
or Swedenborgian, Church, and its controlling aim is to combine with thorough scien- 
tific and literary culture a knowledge of the uses and duties of the Christian life. The 
courses of study are preparatory, collegiate, and theological.-—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Western Reserve College, Hudson, (non-sectarian,) embraces academical, preparatory, 
and medical departments. Natural theology is studied in the collegiate course in con- 
nection with metaphysics.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

Wilberforce University, near Xenia, (African Methodist Episcepal,) reported in its cata- 
logue of 1872~73 (the latest at hand) preparatory, classical, scientific, normal, theolog- 
ical, and law departments. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, (Friends, ) is for both sexes, and embraces prepara- 
tory and collegiate departments, the latter having scientitic and classical courses.— 
(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Wittenberg College, near Springfield, (Evangelical Lutheran,) inctudes preparatory, 
collegiate, and theological classes. A large majority of the students in attendance are 
candidates for the gospel ministry.—(Catalogue, 1387576.) 

Xenia College, Xenia, (Methodist Episcopal, ) embraces primary, preparatory, collegiate, 
and normal departments. Both sexes are admitted to the classes and to the faculty.— 
(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Ohio College Association.— Beyond the fact that a number of gentlemen, representing 
various colleges, met at Delaware during the holiday week of December, 1876, no ac- 
count of this association for that year has reached the Bureau. 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


‘Thirteen such institutions have reported to the Bureau of Education, for 1876, a total 
of 139 teachers and 1,416 pupils, of whom 207 were in preparatory departments under 
5 teachers, besides those in the college faculties. Of the collegiate students, 908 are 
reported as in the regular course, 101 in partial courses, and 14 in graduate courses. 
The remainder are unclassified. All the 13 teach vocal music; 12 teach instrumental 
also, with French and Italian; 4 teach Spanish; 1 Italian, and 1 Anglo-Saxon in addi- 
tion to the other languages mentioned. Eight teach drawing, and 6 painting also. 
Ten report chemical laboratories; 9, philosophical apparatus; 5, art galleries, and 4 col- 
lections in natural history.—(Returns to Bureau of Education.) 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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b Board and tuition. 
SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 


The Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, organized in 1870 and located at Colum- 
bus, now embraces in its course of study 13 departments, namely, physics and mechan- 
ics; chemistry; zodlogys botany; geology; agriculture; mathematics; civil engineer- 
ing; English, French, and German languages; Latin and Greek languages; political 
economy and civil polity ; mechanical and free hand drawing, and military science and 
tactics. The degrees conferred are bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, and civil 
engineer. Students who are candidates for degrees must pursue a prescribed course of 
study during the first two years, In the subsequent college work a large liberty of 
choice is accorded. The full course covers 4 years. The year 1876 was one of steady 
gain and growth for the institution. The number of students has increased, the grade 
of scholarship advanced, and students are rapidly falling into the regular courses of 
study.—(Report to board of trustees, 1876.) 

The Agricultural Department of Farmers’ College embraces departments of physics, sci- 
ences, and zodlogy, including lectures on the effect of climate on plants and animals, 
the nature of soils and fertilizers, horticulture, arboriculture, pomology, cereals, and 
insects.—(Catalogue, 1876.) 

The Toledo University of Arts and Trades was organized in 1872 for the purpose of fur- 
nishing artists and artisans with the best facilities for a higher culture in their profes- 
sions and in related sciences. The only school as yet organized is one of design. It 
has 31 pupils, 20 men and 11 women.—( Return, 1876.) 


THEOLOGY. 


The Theological Department of the Educational Institute of the Mennonite Community, 
at Wadsworth, includes the study of Bible history, biblical knowledge, exegesis, dog- 
matics, symbolism, church history, catechism, and delivery of sermons.—(Circular, 
1876.) 
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Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary of the West (Roman Catholic) provides preparatory and 
theological departments, the former of 4, the latter of 3 years. In order to gain admit- 
tance into the theological department, the student must have satisfactorily completed 
his philosophical studies.—(Catalogue, 1874~75.) 

Union Biblical Seminary, (United Brethren,) at Dayton, has a full course of 3 years, 
on completion of which students receive the diploma of the seminary. Applicants for 
admission must be college graduates, or must have otherwise qualified themselves to 
pursue the course with advantage.—(Catalogue of seminary, 1876.) 

The Theological Department of Kenyon College (Protestant Episcopal) provides a 3 years’ 
course of instruction, to which are admitted only graduates of colleges and others who 
can pass a satisfactory examination in the Latin language, in classical and Hellenistic 
Greck, and in the general principles of natural, intellectual, and moral philosophy, and 
of rhetoric.—(Catalogue of college, 1875-76.) ; 

The Theological Department of Oberlin College has a 3 years’ course of study, and re- 
quires for admission a college diploma or a satisfactory examination in Greek, English, 
and rhetoric, modern history, and mental and moral philosophy.—(Catalogue of col- 
lege, 1876-77.) 

The Theological Department of Urbana University includes in its course of study the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac languages, biblical antiquities and exegesis, geology 
and natural history, history of philosophy, church history, and a systematic course of 
theological reading.—(College catalogue, 1876.) 

The Theological Department of Wittenberg College has a course of study covering 2 
years, and comprising exegetical theology, historical theology, systematic theology, 
and practical theology.—(College catalogue, 1875 and 1876.) 


LAW. 


The Law School of the Cincinnati College provides a course of 2 years of 7 months each.. 
No particular course of previous study is required for admission, nor is any examwina- 
tion, license to practise, or certificate of age required.—(Catalogue of school, 1876-77.) 


MEDICINE. 


The Medical College of Ohio, Cincinnati, has a 3 years’ course of instruction. The- 
student, in order to graduate, must huve attended 2 fuJl courses of lectures in one or 
more of the hospitals connected with the college, and must have engaged in practical 
anatomy during at least one session. A graded system of study has been established, 
which, however, is entirely optional.—(Catalogue and announcement, 1875.) 

Miami Medical College of Cincinnati, in its plan of instruction, combines clinical and 
didactic teaching, with frequent examinations. Special instruction is given in the 
duties of medical examinations for life insurance. <A progressive course has been ar- 
ranged, and, though optional as yet, is considered by the faculty far preferable to the 
old plan.—( Announcement, 1876~77.) 

Cleveland Medical College.—The candidate for graduation must have studied medicine 
under aregular physician for 3 years, and have attended 2 full courses of study in 
schools of good standing, the last of which must have been at this school. Graduates 
of literary schools are admitted to examination after 2 years of medical study.—(Cat- 
alogue, 1875~76.) 

The Medical Department of the University of Wooster combines with the ordinary didac- 
tic teaching daily and weekly examinations and reviews. The candidate for gradua- 
tion must have studied 3 years in the office of some respectable practitioner, and have 
attended at least 2 courses of lectures, the last of them here.—(Catalogue, 1876~77.) 

Columbus Medical College has a 3 years’ course of study, 2 of them in the college, the 
other with some reputable practitioner. In examining candidates for degrees the fac- 
ulty is assisted by a board of censors, composed of members of the profession not con- 
nected with the college.—(Announcement, 1876-77.) 

Starling Medical College has a 3 years’ course of study, including 1 year of study with 
some reputable practitioner. In order to graduate, students are required to attend 2 full 
courses of medical lectures, 1 of which shail be at this institution, and 1 course of prac-- 
tical dissections.—(Catalogue, 1875-76, and special return.) 

Cincinnati College of Medicine and Surgery.—The student, in order to be graduated at 
this college, must study medicine for 3 years with a regular physician of good standing. 
He must attend 2 full courses of lectures, the last of them in this college, and at least 
1 course of dissections under a demonstrator of anatomy.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

The Eclectic Medical Institute, Cincinnati, The Pulte Medical College, Cincinnati, and 
the Homeopathic Hospital College, at Cleveland, all report a 3 years’ course of instruc-- 
tion.—(Special returns, 1876.) 

DENTISTRY. 


The Ohio College of Dental Surgery, Cincinnati, requires for graduation 2 full years of 
pupilage, part, at least, with a reputable dental practitioner and good teacher, and 2 
complete courses of lectures in a dental college. A good English education is not an 
absolute requirement for admission, but it is greatly desired by the faculty that the- 
students should have received such a training.—(Announcement, 1875-’76. ) 
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The Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, in a special return, reports 4 years as its full 
course of study, which, in a printed circular, is explained to be 2 full courses of lectures 
in a regular college of pharmacy, the last of which shall be in this college, and an 
experience of 4 years in the retail drug business. 


Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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Starling Medical College ..........| 13 | -- 49 STE 160; 0005 |eeereree |peeeeere 2, 400 1, 000 
Eclectic Medical Institute. ........ Sine. |) 163 3 80, 000 0 0 | 13, 700 
Homeopathic Hospital College. ...| 12 |.-. 96 3 BRUINS peaoeo adedlenecss ae 6, 400 3, 000 
Pulte Medical College. ............ 13 {..- 63 3 40, 000 0 0] 4,000 1, 400 
Ohio College of Dental Surgery....) 9]... 93 2 18, 000 0 0 | 3,000 5Q. 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy...) 3 }|.-- 85 4 3007 |e coe | eee c 2, 500 125 
* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1875. a@In School of Design. 6 Apparatus. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


OHIO INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB, COLUMBUS. 


The buildings for this institution, of brick, trimmed with stone, were erected at a 
cost of $650,000. Their floors cover a surface of 4 acres, and afford almost every con- 
venience that could be desired for instruction, work, and comfort. Ten acres of land 
are included in the school property, which is valued at $800,000 in all. 

The number of instructors for 1876 was 23, including 5 semi-mutes. The pupils 
under instruction numbered 490; males, 274 ; females, 216. Number since foundation 
of the institution, 1,537. The branches taught are the same as in graded city schools, 
with the aid of a small chemical laboratory, of some philosophical apparatus, of a 
museum of natural history, and a library of 3,000 volumes. 

About three-fourths of the boys work in the industrial department of the school, which 
includes a shoeshop, printing office, and book bindery. The remaining fourth occupy 
the intervals between their study hours with household avocations and needful recrea- 
tion. A portion of tbs older girls are employed at these intervals in the book bindery, 
and the others in various branches of housework. The opening of the shoeshop and 
bindery on Saturdays for voluntary paid labor has been tried, with good results.— 
(Report for 1875 and return for 1870.) 


OHIO INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND, COLUMBUS. 


The number of instructors and other employés here in 1876 was 54, 5 of them being 
blind. The number of pupils was 156; the whole number since the opening of the 
school in 1837-33 being given as 907. In addition to the literary studies— which 
embrace the ordinary branches of an English education, with of course the addition 
of music — such industrial occupations as broom making, cane seating, bead work, hand 
and machine sewing, knitting, and piano tuning are engaged in as a means to eventual 
self support.—(Return for 1876.) 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Arrangements were made by the executive committee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for holding the usual annual meeting of that organization at Put-in Bay, June 
27, 28, and 29, but it was postponed in order to give the teachers of the State an oppor- 
tunity to visit the Centennial Exhibition.—(State commissioner’s report, pp. 38, 39.) 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This association met for its seventh annual session at Wapakoneta, December 26 and 
27, 1876. The president, J. A. Pittsford, of Mt. Blanchard, delivered an inaugural 
address on ‘‘ Reading,” which was discussed by J. D. Flenner, of Cairo, H. S. Lehr, of 
Ada, and J. S. Staley, of Bluffton. W. F. Torrence, of St. Mary’s, read a paper on 
“The wants of country schools,” which was discussed by H. 8. Lehr and others. C. 
F. Palmer, of Findlay, read a paper on “The study of English,” which was dis- 
cussed by several members. The other papers read were by S. F. DeFord, of Ottawa, 
on “ Utilized power;” by G. W. Walker, of Lima, on “ Examinations;” and by J. 
Fraise Richard, of Ada, on “ Verification of credentials ;” while addresses were made 
by Hon. James McKenzie on ‘‘ How to achieve success ;” by J. B. Peaslee, of Cincin- 
nati, on “How to teach arithmetic;” and by the same on “ Methods of teaching 
spelling.” 

The session is said to have been the largest and most interesting of the seven held, 
and the papers to have been of a high order.—(Ohio Educational Monthly, February, 
1877, pp. 67, 68.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN OHIO. 
Hon. CuHAarLEs §. SMART, State commissicner of common schools, Columbus. 


{Term, from second Monday in January, 1875, to second Monday in January, 1878.] 


STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


Name. Post-office. 
rlohn B.Peaslee, president s.c2.. sens. ee ces wc ee moe eee ces ccm once ce ace cece meme ees Cincinnati. 
PAMlstonyisllis, SCCretary 3: ci coccee pees seaeleae ale elena ate eters a alee orate tetera eet rete onareretetets Hamilton. 


HP eH UTMOSS, LPOASUPED: « sere are soc eerie ee areca ere eel ore ect erent ere eee ee eee Tiffin. 
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List of school officials in Ohio—Cantinued. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


City. | Superintendent. Saiary. 


AKON ee coeee nee eens acs ais aici Samneletin dleyaeerrcesriessaccccce sere seem ee mee $2, 500 
Canton .coveeosceeteemece feeieaeh= os 4-1 John: Hemse bimantereereecccc = c.c 5 eee sre ce See ere 1, 00 
Chillicothewmeeree scarce eees ces lse 1-1 G. IN: Carbuthersterecc css ssc sce oseccese cote se ome 2, 000 
Cincinn atieeeeeeceeer emacs s-6 a5 MONT -BYREAS | COmeeee a <==. co'c a clsceec ce eerste terete ere 3, 500 
Cleveland......- Rane ntere eiciels sis 's <= <:s sesso FANdTO Wed RICK Olin cccciu cs cieticice sescnceescmecectee 4, 000 
Columbus Robert W. Stevenson 3, 600 
Day. conpeeeemeetecerstce css cacia cscs oat John Han Cockgyaacrc ce ss s'ec ase ccs scin'c's ese eee 3, 000 
Hamilton Alston Ellis ......... EO emer emrnr cr PE. | 2, 200 
Mansfield John Simpsonvesesrs- ces cc cctcseeccceccscocceee seer 1, 800 
Newarkwesecssmeccs Sancbeeasecceeeoeres Jeo Hantzlercememaces tes ne cicrc «c/o ccs cocee ce eee 1, 800 
POLS in Out heeteentet esses ls ciscisie\scisie)« ol IMS: Campbellae mercer. occ ccccccusccecceeenes mer 1, 800 
Sandusky...... Pena ae te ciciatelelae o’e'sic a vist IW A. Carraniecmmmercectcs cc va \c oo cinicie a sien eicee eee cme 2, 500 
SprinpiicldPeemerer sce classe cists << i+ 2-1 Wii, Wiltemiocrccss ccs sn cess swevicccoetecsee ee mere 1, 800 
Steubenvillomercwecesc.cccccece cece cect MartingRaAndrewspeseescaccscicsccencs lester ee ener 1, 700 
ER OlGG Onmereeminieniens clec/cnacdeccc es ee wcte AWA. McDonald vacecceeecccsec ccs oc cce conic cece cee 3, 000 
LON OS Vallll Cpeeemiacie nn ccc cceckcceceus csc AG HE, Wales Geren resto ne Soke cece: mem 2, 000 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 
Persons 4 to 20 years of age.......... 
Enrolment in public schools 
Average attendance 
Attending private schools 
Attending no school 


TEACHERS. 


Men teaching public schools.......... 
Women teaching public schools 
Average monthly pay of men......... 
Average monthly pay of women 


SCHOOLS. 


Public schools of ordinary grade 
Public schools of advanced grade. .... 
Public school-houses 
Value of public school property 
Average of months schools were taught 
Private schools of primary grade 
Private schools of advanced grade.... 
Private schools of collegiate grade.... 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Receipts. 

WG GINCDRUAK. 66S sence cas acne echeesace 

State apportionment 

County apportionment 

Rate bills and subscriptions 

Unspecified sources 


Expenditures. 

Weachers’ salarieS ..< s<< sccs ec ce cece es 
School-houses and sites 
Repairs 
Incidental expenses 


weeeece Cees wewee 


| 1874275, 


1875~76. 
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Increase. 


Decrease. 


——— | ef 


ecooee- ceeee.- 


$304, 737 
4,12 

79 

17 

10 


$92, 035 
33, 367 
117, 182 
15, 011 
1, 276 


258, 671 


113, 962 
16, 717 

4,298 
69, 928 


204, 905 


17, 920 


728 


732 
$442, 540 
4, 90 


$57, 852 
31, 226 
122, 189 
19, 604 
*38, 951 


269, 822 


181, 902 
20, 336 

7,211 
24,514 


233, 963 


32, 612 


esreeese soar 


seee VTeee@es 


14, 692 


*This sum includes a balance remaining over from 1874-’%5. 


(Report for 1875-76 of Hon. L. L. Rowland, superintendent of public instruction, 


pp. 116-121.) 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Organic Law of 1845; Congressional Bill of August 14, 1848; Territorial Laws of 
1849 and 1451; Statutes of Oregon, 1865; General Laws of Oregon, 1643 to 1872; Con- 
stitution of 1857; Sketch by Rev. George H. Atkinson, D. D., in State Report for 
1875~76. 

PROVISIONAL AND TERRITORIAL LAWS. 

This great State of the Pacific coast, first effectively discovered in 1792, and first 
extensively explored in 1804 and 1805, was not much settled before 1%39, not put under 
aby government till 1844, not organized as a Territory till 1848, not admitted as a State 
till 1859. The first hardy pioneers who went thither from the East, or were sent in by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company from Canada, had often no families to take along with 
them, or did not venture to carry with them those they had. It was, therefore, long 
before there was any necessity for schools, or any movement to establish them. The 
earliest of these were apparently private ones for the children of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s employés, or mission and church schools set up by the agents of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church from 1834, by those of the American Board of Commissiouvers 
for Foreign Missions from 1836, and by those of the Roman Catholic Church from 1841 
and 1842, followed later, but effectively, by those of the Congregationalists in 1247, 
and of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1869 and 1870. 

It was not till the establishment of a provisional government, July, 1845, that the 
organic law which laid the basis of that government gave a voice to the growing sense cf 
the need of mental training, in section third of its first article, which said, * Schools 
and the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” At that period, however, 
there were no public funds for the maintenance of schools. They had to be supported 
by voluntary local taxes, by subscriptions, or by missionary funds. But that they 
were wanted and were being fast established was shown by the rapid sale of $1,900 
worth of school books taken in or ordered by R:v. George H. Atkinson, who in 1847 
had been sent by the American Home Mission Society to labor among the people and. 
to aidin the work of education. 

The bill of the United States Congress, August 14, 1848, which organized a territo- 
rial governinent for Oregon, set the liberal example, that has since been followed in 
like cases, of ordering the reservation for school purposes, not of one section alone in 
every surveyed township as previously, but of two, the sixteenth and thirty-sixth, be- 
sides seventy-two sections for a university. This noble foundation fora noble school 
fund was quickly built on by an act of the territorial government passed September 
5, 1849, devoting to the school fund the principal of donations and bequests to the Ter- 
ritory for school purposes, and the proceeds of sales of school lands, with the product 
of licenses, fines, forfeitures, or penalties. The same law provided that the interest of 
the fund thus created should be annually aided with the moneys accruing from the 
lease or rent of school lands and from a tervitorial tax of 2 mills oo the dollar, and 
should be distributed each year among tie school districts of the Territory, proportion- 
ally to the number of children of school age in each, for the support of common schools. 
The law then provided for the organization of a full school system by the formation of 
school districis; by the election annually of 3 directors in each for the establishment 
and care of schools and the employment of proper teachers; by the appointment of 
3 competent persons in each county to examine and pass upon the qualifications of 
teachers; by the election also of a county school commissioner in each county to look 
atter the general interests of the schools; and by the choice through the legislature 
of a territorial superintendent for the supervision of the interests of common schools 
throughoutthe Territory, all these officers, except the directors, to hold for3 years. From 
these exceilent arrangements there was, however, a retrogression February 7, 1851, by 
the abolition of the office of territorial superintendent and the reduction of the tax 
for schools to 1 mill on the dollar from the 2 first ordered. This 1 mill was continued 
by the revised law of January 30, 1855. But thenext day after this, January 31, 1855, 
the tax was raised again to 2 mills; the election of county superintendents of schools 
was ordered, to hold for terms of 3 years each; power was given school directors, 
on the vote of their district meeting, to levy district taxes for school purposes; teach- 
ers were required to keep a register and file it with the district clerk at the conclusion 
of each term; districts failing to organize or to report to the county superintendent 
were cut off from their share of the school fund for the year; and schools kept in any 
district the teachers of which should be supgorted out of the county school fund or 
by tax on the district as aforesaid were declared to be open and free to all children of 
the district between the ages of 4 and 21. 


STATE LAWS RESPECTING SCHOOLS. 


The constitution of 1857, under which the State was organized in 1859, provided 
anew for the establishment of a school fund, for the distribution of the income of it 
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as befcre, for the maintenance of a uniform and regular system of common schools, for 
the constituting of the chief State officers a board of commissioners to sell and invest 
the prceceeds of school and university lands, and for the making of the governor ex 
officio superintendent of public instruction. After the expiration of 5 years, however, 
the legislature was to have power to provide by law for the election of a superintend- 
ent, to fix his compensation, and to prescribe his powers and duties. 

October 2, 1872, an act amendatory of all previous acts detached the office of super- 
intendent of schools from that of governor, and provided for the election of a super- 
intendent, fizst by joint ballot of the legislative assembly and from 1874 and onward 
by the people every four years. A State board of education was also provided for, to 
consist of the governor, secretary of state, and State superintendent, and to have power 
to authorize a series of text books for the schools, to prescribe rules for the govern- 
ment of them, and to act as a board of examination for such teachers as should desire 
life diplomas, State diplomas valid for 6 years, or State certificates of the same force 
as those granted by county superintendents, entitling their hoiders to teach in any 
county for 2 years or 6 months, according to their grade. These county superintend- 
ents were retained, with new and fuller specification of their duties, and so were the 
minor officers of districts as before; while for the ful!er support of schools the county 
tax of 2 mills on the dollar was raised te 3 mills. This law continues still in force, 
and under it the school system seems, on the whole, to be well administered. Schools 
are kept open, with the aid of tho additional mill tax, on an average nearly 5 months 
each year throughout the State; and for the term during which they are sustained by 
the State apportionment and county tax or district tax are free to the children of ail 
residents. It appears, however, from the State report for 1875-’76 that in a portion of 
the counties rate bills are still collected, probably for a continuance of schcol beyond 
the time for which the State apportionment and local tax suffice. 

No State normal school to improve the preparation of teachers has been yet estab- 
lished, but under the law of 1872 institutes are held by the State superintendext in 
each judicial district of the State each year, and in three colleges provision is made for 
giving some normal school instruction to such as desire to teach. 


PRESENT CONDITION. 


The number of ordinary schools reported for 1875-76 was 728; the number of ad- 
vanced schools, 17; the number of private primary schools, 105; of private advanced 
schools, 17; of collegiate schools, 10. Some of the private or church schools are of 
high rank and great efficiency. 

A State university, to complete and crown the school system, has been in progress 
since 1872, and has a fund of $60,000 now in hand from sales of lands given for it by 
the General Government, with a prospect of at least $40,000 more. It was stated in 
the last report of the State superintendent that it would be opened for the reception 
of students October 16, 1876; and when it shail be linked with the State schools by a 
plan admitting scholars from these to its classes on their graduating with a certain 
average of excellence in a set of studies definitely prescribed, the State school system 
will be measurably complete. 

An institution for instruction of the deaf and dumb was established by the State in 
1870, and one for the instruction of the blind in 1872, both under the direction of the 
State board of education. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Under the territorial act of September 5, 1849, Dr. J. McBride was chosen territorial 
superintendent, and continued such till the abolition of the office, February 7, 1851. 

Under the State constitution of 1857~59 the governors of the State acted as super- 
intendents of public instruction till 90 days after the close of the legislative session 
at which was passed the law of October 29, 1872. Then Sylvester C. Simpson was chosen 
superintendent, and served till the election in 1874 brought Dr. L. L. Rowland to the 
superintendent’s chair. He is still in his first term. . 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


The outlook to the educationist is eminently encouraging. The school funds, which 
are at once the sinews and the nerves of the school system, are in a condition which 
warrants the fullest assurance that the State will soon be possessed of ample means for 
current expenses. The annual three-mill tax, the largest income at present for the sup- 
port of public education, is cheerfully and promptly paid. The rate bills and district 
taxes show approximately the aggregate annual voluntary outlay of the citizens for 
the promotion of public education and speak well for their liberality and enterprise. 
The number of children increases by a definite percentage, as does also the number of 
achools and terms. The demand for more and better teachers likewise increases ; 
and this demand will be supplied, in some degree, as a consequence of the excellent 
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work of the teachers’ institutes. The new rules for examining teachers are producing 
happy results, and the tendency for the past two years has been to elevate the standard 
of qualifications. The process is more definite than formerly, being in writing and 
under the eye of the county superintendent and two or more professional teachers. The 
legal time for examination is fixed, and the schedule of questions is prepared quarterly 
by the State board.—( Report, 1875-76, pp. 18, 23, 27.) 


PROGRESS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The school reports now required of each teacher, at the end of every term, call for 
full information as to the progress of the pupils, but, thus far, there has been a lack of 
full reports. New teachers and clerks in many cases fail to learn and do this duty, 
thus leaving the State superintendent to guess respecting the actual condition of some 
of the schools. Of others full reports plainly show growth and promise. In Portland 
and in Salem the grading of the public schools has advanced in a very marked degree, 
while other schools, especially in the towns and more thickly settled parts of the coun- 
try, practise something of this system. Yet there are schools with little idea or means 
of progress, needing the thought and work of good teachers and district officers to lift 
them out of the old rut and set them on a new and safe track.—(Report for 1875-’76, 

. 24, 25.) 

Mpg COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The law requires county school superintendents to visit the schools taught under 
their certificates at least once in six months, and all persons who accept the office bind 
themselves by oath to comply with this requirement. The compensation, however, is 
too small to remunerate them for the time thus spent, it being in many cases as small 
as $100 a year, and in one instance falling as low as $50. The consequence is that the 
work of school visiting is neglected by many such superintendents, who thus place 
themselves in the position of violators of the law and men forsworn. An amendment 
to the law is therefore recommended by the State superintendent increasing the sala- 
ries of those who are working at such meagre rates.—(Report, 1875-’76, pp. 43, 44.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
PORTLAND. 


Officers.—A board of directors of 3 members, one going out of office each year, and a 
city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics—Youth between 4 and 20 years of age, 2,911; total enrolment of pupils 
1,870; average number belonging, 1,281; average daily attendance, 1,156; per cent, 
of daily attendance on number belonging, 92.6; number of regular teachers, 26. Tota. 
cost of education per pupil enrolled, $21.39. 

Remarks.—The school system embraces primary, grammar, and high grades. The 
high school was organized in 1869 with an enrolment of 45 pupils. It now numbers 
161 pupils enrolled, of whom 66 are boys and 95 girls. 

Drawing has hitherto been neglected. A few of the primary teachers have volun- 
tarily given some attention to it, and with good results, but not until the past year 
has any attempt been made to teach it scientifically or even systematically.—( Report of 
Superintendent 8. W. King, for 1875-76.) _ 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


In accordance with the law, which provides that the State superintendent shall hold 
teachers’ institutes in different places throughout the State, a State teachers’ institute 
was held in 1875 and 1876, at the capital, and 9 district teachers’ institutes in as many 
different points throughout the State. All these meetings were productive of much 
good, and many of them proved an extraordinary success in arousing enthusiasm among 
teachers, school officers, and other members of the community, and in calling forth their 
best efforts. At the State teachers’ institute held in 1875, nearly all the prominent 
educators of the State were present during one or more days, and were ready for any 
duty to which they might be called. All the State officers were also in attendance, and 
the governor, secretary of state, and others participated in the regular exercises, and 
rendered invaluable service. This was the largest assemblage of teachers that had 
ever upto that time met in the State. It was exceeded, however, by the meeting of the 
same institute held at the same place in 1876.—(Report, 1875~76, pp. 50-90.) 

A brief account of this meeting may be found under the head of “ Educational Asso- 
ciations.” 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


The Oregon Educational Monthly, published at Salem, from January, 1876, at least 
until July of that year, afforded during that time a means of frequent communication 
between the State superintendent and subordinate school officers, and must have done 
mueh to improve the teachers who read its pages. 
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SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The number of public schools of advanced grade, as given by the State superintendent 
in his report for 1875-76, is 17, an increase of 2 during the year. The studies pur- 
sued in these, in addition to the common English branches, are higher arithmetic, 
geometry, algebra, general history, composition, physiology, natural philosophy, chem- 
istry, botany, and book-keeping.—(State report, 1875-76, pp. 21, 120.) 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 2 schools for boys, 2 schools for girls, and 9 for both sexes, outside of the public 
school system, there have been reported to this Bureau 1,268 pupi!s under 59 teachers. 
Of these 99 were in classical studies, 126 in modern languages, 90 preparing for classical 
courses in college, and 24 for scientific courses. Drawing was taught in 3 of these 
schools, vocal music in 11, and instrumental music in 10. A chemical laboratory was 
reported by 1, philosophical apparatus by 3, and libraries of 24 to 5,000 volumes by 6, 
the whole number of volumes being 5,999.—(Returns for 1876.) 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS. 


Five preparatory departments report 9 teachers and 307 pupils, of whom 62 were 
preparing for classical and 97 for scientific courses.—( Returns for 1876.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE CITY. 


The act of Congress admitting Oregon into the Union donated to the State 72 sec- 
tions of land for the erection and maintenance of a State university. The institution 
was organized by the legislature of 1872, and located at Eugene City in consideration 
of that city furnishing a suitable building and grounds for its use. The building, when 
completed, will cost $75,000 or $80,000. It is of the best, strongest, and most enduring 
material, well ventilated, and constructed on the most improved plan for school pur- 
poses. The lands donated by Congress to the State for the university have all been 
selected and about half sold. The proceeds constitute an irreducible fund for the uni- 
versity, the interest of which can only be used to pay professors and the incidental 
expenses to keep up the school. The fund (in 1876) amounted to $60,000, and when all 
the lands are sold it is estimated that it will reach $100,000 or more. 

The law provides for the free tuition of one student from each county and one for 
each member of the legislature. The curriculum will comprise the usual college 
course, a complete course in science, and a normal course planned with special refer- 
ence to the wants of teachers.—(State report, 1875-’76, pp. 148-153.) 


OTHER COLLEGES. 


Christian College, Monmouth, is under the auspices of the Christian Brotherhood of 
Oregon. It possesses buildings and grounds valued at $20,000, and has an endowment 
of $25,000. There are two separate and complete courses of study, the classical and 
scientific. The degree of bachelor of arts is conferred on men or women completing 
the former, and that of bachelor of science on those completing the latter; A. M.is con- 
ferred on any worthy bachelor of arts of 3 years’ standing. Since the graduation of 
the first class in 1871, the number of alumni has reached 34.~—(State report, 1875-76, 

. 131, 132.) 

NEGA amv tts College, McMinaville, chartered in 1859, is under the patronage of the 
Baptist Church, possesses buildings and grounds worth $5,000, and has an endowment 
of $25,000. The course of study is the same as that in the best American colleges. 
Portions of Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, the Anabasis, the Iliad, and algebrato equations of the 
second degree are required for matriculation.—(State report, 1875-’76.) 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, is in its college management non-sectarian although 
Christian. The funds for its support were contributed in nearly equal amounts by 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists, but with the explicit understanding that it 
should be under no sectarian control, and the trustees have given bonds that it shall 
remain thus independent. For admission to the reguiar college course there is re- 
quired, besides the ordinary English and mathematical preparation, about one year of 
study in Greek and somewhat over two years in Latin. There have been almost yearly 
graduations in some of the courses since 1863, when the degree of A. B. was first con- 
ferred, making 35 in all who have received their first degrees.—(State report, 1875-76, 

. 142-144.) 

SEP Rilomath College, Philomath, founded and incorporated in 1866, is under the super- 
vision of the United Brethren in Christ. It has 3 courses of study, viz, a classical, a 
scientific, and a ladies’ course, embracing studies similar to those in first class colleges, 
with commercial and phonograph departments. The institution is rapidly growing.— 
(State report, 1875-76, pp. 145, 146.) 
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Willamette University, Salem, is in the possession of beautiful and extensive grounds, 
a large, commodious college edifice, a good philosophical and chemical apparatus, an 
extensive library, anda valuable cabinet of natural history. It is under the patron- 
age of the Methodist Episcopal Church. There are two regular courses of study in the 
literary department, the classical and the scientific. The classical includes higher 
mathematics, natural science, Latin, Greek, and at least one modern language. The 
scientific course omits a part of the Latin and all the Greek. Both sexes are admitted.— 


(State report, 1875-76, p. 157.) 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, an institution exclusively for young women, reports an 
attendance in 1876 of 140 students, under 11 teachers. Of the students, 20 were pur- 
suing preparatory, 110 regular collegiate, and 10 partial courses. There is a library 
of 400 volumes. Length of course, 3 years. Vocal and instrumental music, drawing, 
painting, French, and German are taught. There is a gymnasium, some apparatus for 
the illustration of natural philosophy, and collections in conchology and botany.— 
(Special return, 1876.) 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


CORVALLIS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


This institution, founded by the Methodist Church, was designated and adopted by 
the State legislature in 1868 as the Agricultural College of the State, from which it 
receives annually $5,000. The course of study is about the same as that of other agri- 
cultural colleges, and is distributed in seven schools, viz: physics, mathematics, moral 
science, language, history and literature, engineering, and special studies in agricult- 
ure. The degrees conferred are A. M., A. B., B. S., and that of graduate of a school.— 
(State report, 1875-76, pp. 134, 185.) 

MEDICAL. 


The medical department of Willamette University, organized in 1867, is the only 
professional school of the Pacific coast north of San Francisco. The course of study, 
faculty of instruction, and requirements for graduation have conformed in all respects 
to the advancement of medical science and to the rules of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. The requirements for graduation are 3 years’ study of medicine with two full 
courses of lectures, a satisfactory thesis, and an approved examination, together with 
Sou —€ as are usual in regular medical colleges.—(State report, 1875~76, 
Pp. fod, 14v, 
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Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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a From State appropriation. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The Oregon Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, located at Salem, was established in 
1870; is supported by State appropriations, and is under the direction of the State board 
of education. Mr. William Smith, a deaf mute, was largely instrumental in awaking the 
interest which eventually resulted in legislative appropriations for the school, and was 
for several years its principal. Since its foundation 38 pupils have been under instruc- 
tion. The number in attendance in January, 1877, was 27, of whom 12 were males 
and 15 females. The studies pursued are the common English branches.—(State report 
for 1875-76, and return to the United States Bureau of Education. ) 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


The Oregon Institute for the Blind, at Salem, owes its establishment to the earnest 
appeals of a blind lady, Miss Nellie Simpson, seconded by many philanthropic citizens 
of the State. It was established by the legislature in 1872, and an appropriation of 
$4,000 made for it. The number of pupils in attendance January, 1877, was 11; in- 
structors, 2. There is a library of 125 volumes, of which 100 were received in 1876. 
The. employments taught are fancy work and sewing.— (State report, 1875~76, and 
return to United States Bureau of Education.) 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


This association met in Salem, August 23, 24, and 25, 1876, and was numerously at- 
tended. There was a larger number present of school superintendents and ex-superin- 
tendents than at any teachers’ meeting previously held inthe State. This fact is con- 
sidered by the State superintendent one of the most encouraging features of the meet- 
ing, as previously the work had been confined too largely to the more practical and 
enterprising teachers, the school superintendents, with a few exceptions, remaining 
surprisingly indifferent, and the more indolent teachers entirely absenting themselves, 
As the institute was in session when the State superintendent’s report was sent to the 
press, no account of its proceedings could be given by him, but its programme indi- 
cated that school government, composition, drawing in schools, primary reading, mental 
arithmetic, philosophy of grammar, natural science in schools, and Frdébel’s Kinder- 
pur ien system were among the subjects for discussion.—(State report, 1875-76, pp. 
67, 68.) 
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LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN OREGON. 


Hon. L. L. ROWLAND, State superintendent of public instruction, Salem. 
(Term, 1874 to 1878.] 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Members. Post-office. 
PEM igtomc a om Crm: Nem On OL eee se ge sas oo onlin ee eee te coe siear wn soe ce cceeeececnen sass Salem. 
Honys puesehadwickesecretary, Of State... .n-cceesesoericies ese cee cece ne sence eeeee Salem. 
Hon. L. L. Rowland, State superintendent of public instruction. ............-.-.-------- Salem. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


{lerm, July, 1876, to July, 1878.] 


County. | Superintendent. Salary.| Post-office. 
STATON oan ee cen erceeie sc wa nics sisex ee aacls | I. DilVOls 25 swececwcersee sce oe eee ace $750 | Albany. 
NEAT Ollerere cme mennccls cee eve ce Cae cis Sac eomle lt PACrOOKk csc cc= cercee ee ee ene 500 | Salem. 
iil tnomalwecrecerec cas secs clclccicccu oclel- Oh BT OWE sonic cicero ee ene 500 } Portland. 
A Oliaprrereietetteene ts cress a eciwaresacuisicseats Sr Benmetttccssascccses toeeeem acne 200 | Dallas. 
PIN AT OO Kiemeniet ee cies aioe cco ccccte sic accices Weel otillwelliaccccsmcosce ce cecee cron 50 | Tillamook. 
OT. bill ates eee esesek ccc we cnicie.csc cee eC eATN Olden ccc ee eect coer 100 | Pendleton. 
WWitlOn Seeman ete css scccece cece sce ce -.---| L. J. Rouse ( Union. 
WWiASCOmeeetea cee o ese eke eeecmce ceccee M. H. Abbott 250 | Dalles City.. 
AU IRUTIOTG Feo ee ere eb Jee MOD bw ses oe ccs sence cee c acescenee 180 | Hillsboro’, 
NOSTTOIGHD  s seo ee ge me Ife CALSOvren <a ce com clceiate saetereeic 300 | Lafayette, 

* Not reported. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 187576. | Increase.| Decrease. 


Enrolment in public schools..... aceeer 890, 073 902 345 12,372 |2- ee. 
Average daily attendance ..........-. 551, 848 978, 718 20,870) eo ee sere 
Per cent. of attendance upon enrol- 62 73 16: [eee ees 
rolment. 
Pupils attending private schools...... 26, 507 27, 565 1, 008) tees 
TEACHERS. 
Teachers in public schools ............ 19, 880 20, 192 312 | cana eee 
Average monthly salaries of men .... $41 07 50. m0) Wa: 2. sees $1 31 
Average monthly salaries of women .. 34 09 DoE OOM Peace ssc 49 
Teachers in private schools..........- 812 960 148 | ..weaeuee 
SCHOOLS. 
Public school districts ....-.---..-.-- 2, 089 2,103 14 | a scceeeee 
PANE SCOMOOIS 2.5 <odee ac ce coctinse cass 17, 092 7 j4g7 ANG | tess eoeees 
Piraged SCHOOIS cocc oi cee. ccccee wae ou 5, 625 5, 957 Joe laeoeceeeee 
Average length of schoolin days...... 150 TODNM: Saige nee slenere aos 
Separate schools for colored children.. 71 73 Doce oer 
Schools in which higher branches are 1, 601 1, 889 208 | coon ees 
taught. 
Academies or seminaries ...-.....---- 295 DOAN SScccsace: 88 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts. 
noe nome eyeee sins oc cecieeee eee cose. $7, 798, 816 | $8, 526, 548 | $727,732 |.....-..-. 
Oiler BOULCER< =< cece ce .cuc ewe ss ons en's oy) 1,000,000 |:22. 50.25 LS 2c ee 
et WOM Ut cic cc a'c oie cic cya nice <teraie s'as oREE Perce cee ee 1,000, QOOOUN 4.2. 2e eee 
Ota lo = occ ee css « S pcene lee ers 8,796, S16 | 9; 526, 54810) 0727, 782g eee 
Expenditures. 
Sites, buildings, and furniture........ G2, 059, 465 | $1, 735, 149 9.-.--....- $324, 316 
Salaries of superintendents ..........- 106, 050 BD, (ol Nese eee 20, 325 
Salaries of teachers .... 2... se-eee eee 4,746,876 | 4, 856, 889 || $110, 013 |_......... 
DhisecilaneOUs scoot. ose stances sass 2,607,007 | 2,471, SOI IS 2.522 85, 696 
Pobaleeatseo- ne eee ee wes eee 9, 469,978 | 9,149,654 4.......... *320, 324 
COST OF TUITION. 
Monthly cost of tuition for each pupil. $0 92 SOP 90! ogo = oe $0 2 


*This decrease is derived mainly from the figures of the return; the report of the State superintend- 
ent for 1876 makes the decrease for the year $190,727. 

(Reports of State Superintendent Wickersham for 1874~75 and 1875-’76, and special 
returns to United States Bureau of Education, 1874-75 and 1875-’76.) 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Laws of Pennsylvania from 1682; Purdon’s Digest, 1824, pp. 195-201; Troubat and 
Haly’s Digest, 1829, pp. 43-48; Laws of 1830-31, pp. 385-386, and of 1833~34, pp. 170-179 ; 
Purdon’s Digest, 1841, Stroud’s revision, pp. 312-328; the same, 1847, pp. 335-359; Laws 
of 1854 and 1857, and Sypher’s School History of Pennsylvania, pp. 251-26. 


THE ERA OF PRIVATE AND CHURCH SCHOOLS. 


The frame of government issued by William Penn in April, 1632, for the proprietary 
management of the province ceded to him by his sovereign, directed most explicitly 
that the governor and council should “erect and order public schools.”* And yet, sin- 
gularly enough, no public schools, in the present acceptation of the term, appear to 
have been then established. The only ones of which we have a record under the Penn 
government seem to have been schools for the particular Christian denomination then 
and there in power, in which schools poorer children of the Friends might claim tui- 
tion free, but those in better circumstances had to pay for their instruction, whether 
they were Friends or not. The Friends’ Academy in Philadelphia, established under | 
Penn himeelf, is an example still existing of this class of schools, though its largely 
increased means enable it to be more liberal than it once counted upon being to any 
members of the meeting who desire free tuition in it. Asd when the Swedish and 
English Episcopalians came into Philadelphia and its neighborhood, when the German 
Lutherans and Reformed settled the central counties, and the Scotch and Irish Presby- 
terians made their homes amidst the western hills, essentially the same system pre- 
vailed with them. Needy members of the churches rarely had any difficulty in getting 
their children into the church schools free, though such as had the means to pay for 
schooling of their wards or children were looked to for payment. Even the private 
schools, which quickly became common in the towns, quite often had free scholars, 
through the kindness of the teachers or of friends. The constitution of 1776, too, in 
its 14th article, directed that a school or schools should be established by the legisia- 
ture in each county for the convenient instruction of youth, with such salaries to the 
masters, paid by the public, as might enable them to instruct youth at low prices; and 
if such schools were established,t they of course cheapened education to pupils who 
availed themselves of this provision. But, like the others, they must have been pay 
schools in the main, with lowered rates to a portion of their inmates only, as far as 
now appears; so that what we now call public schools —i. ¢., schools supported from 
the public purse and for the general benetit, open to all that may desire to como and 
free to all residing in their neighborhood — do not seem to have been known within the 
State for more than a hundred years. That was the era of private and church schools. 


THE ERA OF PAUPER SCHOOLS. 


Before the previously mentioned period was concluded there came another, when 
the light of a larger Christian charity and of a broader social wisdom struck in on the 
prevailing darkness as to the State’s duty to its children, and gave some promise of a 
brighter time to come. The first authoritative utterance indicating this increase of 
light was in Section I, Article VII, of the amended constitution of 1790, which read: 
“The legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may be, provide by law for the estab- 
lishment of schools throughout the State, in such manner that the poor may be taught 
gratis.” This was a step beyond the previous provision, as looking to the free instruc- 
tion of a portion of the children of the State, instead of a mere cheapening of their 
education in the schools. But it had the fault, then common in too many States, of 
making an invidious distinction between the better classes and the poor, and of making 
these last charity scholars, thus lessening their self-respect and exposing them to slights 
and insults. And this fault was unfortunately made more apparent by the fact that 
the first law, passed March 1, 1802, to carry the constitutional provision into effect, 
committed to the overseers and guardians of the poor the work of selecting the ob- 
jects of its benefits, and of collecting in the same way the poor taxes were collected 
the money to pay for their tuition and school books. This was amended by an act of 
April 4, 1009, which gave the matter into the hands of the county commissioners and 
township assessors. But the taint of the old action still hung about the law, and for 
the whole time of its existence, under whatever modifications, the system was taunt- 
ingly spoken of as “ the pauper system,” and the schools to which children were sent 


* Changed November 7, 1696, to ‘‘ public houses,” instead of ‘‘ public schools.”’ 

+ That they were not established up to 1786 is evident from a law passed April 7th of that year, 
which says that in the embarrassed condition of the public credit this provision of the constitution 
could not be carried into effect, and goes on to provide for the endowment of such schools in the future 
by devoting to their use 60,000 acres of the public lands of the State. Dickinson College, established 
in 1783, having instructed many pupils in ordinary school studies at low rates, was by this act rewarded 
with a gift of £500 for present needs and 10,000 acres of land for future endowment. 
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under it as ‘“‘pauper schools.” As to the details of administration, much improve. 
ment was made in an act of March 29, 1824, which called for the election,in each 
township, ward, or borough that should accept the act, of three schoolmen, one to be 
changed each year, and gave to these the duty of forming convenient schcol districts, 
providing for the erection of school-houses, furnishing them with books and station- 
ery, examining teachers, making contracts with them, sending scholars to them to be 
taught for three years at public expense, and meeting this expense by an assessment 
upon property for a school fund. But this act was within two years (February 20, 
1826,) repealed by another which brought back the old law of 1809, with all its faults 
and all its odium. And so things continued, except in the counties of Cumberland, 
Dauphin, and Lancaster, and in the city of Philadelphia,* until there came in 


THE ERA OF FREE SCHOOLS. 


This better fruit of better public sentiment was prepared for by an act of April 2, 
1831, which laid the foundations of a ‘‘common school fnnd,” gave this fund into the 
charge of the secretary of the commonwealth, the auditor general, and the secretary 
of the land office, and directed that the interest of the moneys belonging to it should 
be continually added to the principal tili the latter should yield an income of $100,000 an- 
nually, after which the interest should be distributed each year and applied to the sup- 
port of common schools throughout the Commonwealth, in such manner as should be 
provided by law. 

In little more than three years the increase of the fund was such as to promise an 
early reaching of the limit set, and the friends of free education, watching their oppor- 
tunity, introduced into the legislature and succeeded in passing, April 1, 1834, a law 
‘To establish a general system of education by common schools.” This law (substan- 
tially the beginning of the free school system of the State) provided for the consti- 
tuting of each county of the State a school division, and each ward, township or 
borough in these divisions a school district ; for the election by the peoplein each dis- 
trict of 6 school directors ; for the choice, by the county court of quarter sessions, of 
2 inspectors of schools for every district ; and for the heading of the system composed 
of all these officers by the secretary of the commonwealth, who was made superintend- 
ent of public schools. The directors, one-third of whom must be changed each year by 
new election, were to have the general charge of public schools within their districts ; 
were to visit them by two or moreof their number every month; were to make record 
in their minutes of the results of such visits, and were annually to report to the inspect- 
ors the condition of each school, the number of scholars, the studies pursued,t the 
length of session, the expenses incurred, the salary of the teachers, and the qualifica- 
tions and general conduct of each one. The inspectors were to visit each school with- 
in their districts every three months or oftener, and to make annual report of their 
observations and those of the directors «o the State superintendent. They were also 
authorized, either by themselves or as a board conjointly with all others in their 
school division, te examine and license teachers, and no teacher without snch license 
could receive compensation for school service. The superintendent was to distribute 
forms for district reports and proceedings, to sign all orders cn the State treasury for 
payment of moneys into county school funds; was to decide controversies as to the 
distribution of these moneys, or between directors and inspectors as to duties; and was 
to make annual report to the legislature as to the condition of the schools, the amount 
of school moneys needed or expended, and the things yet required for improvement of 
the school system. The whole was to be sustained by a distribution to each county of 
its share of the public school fund, and by a tax to be agreed on at a division meeting 
of the county commissioners and a delegate from each board of school directors, said 
tax not to be less than double the amount apportioned by the Commonwealth to the 
division. There was, however, an option given to the districts to determine at their 
district meetings whether they would raise such a tax for meeting the State appropri- 
ation for free schools, or would fall back on the old system of pauper schocls. In the 
latter case the State apportionment could not be given them, but would be held for 
two years subject to a change of vote on their part ; after which period, if there should 
be no change of vote, the amount was to be distributed among the divisicous or parts 
of divisions accepting the new system. 

This act was so great an advance on every general sc‘ ool law which had preceded it 
as to seem to many quite revolutionary in its character, noi merely because it instituted 
absolutely free schools, but because it put these under secular control, ignoring churchly 
influences altogether, and because it evidently aimed to make the s cular free school a 
universal thing throughout the State. The advocates of church schools and pauper 


* Philadelphia, though excepted with the counties mentioned in the law, formed no absolute excep- 
tion to the general rule, for, although an act of March 6, 1818, was “for the education of children at 
the public expense,” within the city and county, it was only ‘‘indigent orphan children, er children 
af enciaeut parents,’’ who were to be sent to schoo} free of expense under that law, and for a long time 
afterward. 

tAmong these studies might be included industrial occupations and agriculture if in ¢ny districts 
it shouid be deemed expedient to introduce them. 
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schools, and the opponents of high taxes for supporting any schools, formed instantly 
a league with the always numerous party who fear too great an enlargement of State 
power, and a tremendous agitation for repeal of the new law was entered on. Through 
the earnest exertions of the friends of free schools, especially through those of Hon. 
Thaddeus Stevens, then an influential member of the legislature, the main features 
of the system stood the storm aroused against them, and, with some modifications 
increasing their efficiency, were reénacted in a law of June 13, 1836. Two of the 
modifications were a more than doubled appropriation from the public purse and the 
requisition of a tax in each accepting district of treble the State apportionment to it. 

These were great improvements, as were also some of the details of adiainistration, 
and from this date the battle for free schools may be held to have been fully gained as 
respects the State at large. The optional feature of the law, however, still remained, 
and it required some years of earnest advocacy of the system on the part of a most 
energetic secretary * to beat down the opposition of outstanding districts and secure 
acceptance of the law and compliance with its terms. This was so far accomplished in 
1849 that the provisions of the act were from that time made imperative, and in 1854 
school officers were authorized to erforce these. Thenceforward free schools have been 
universal, and since 1273 receive $1,000,000 annually from the Stute. 


SUPERINTENDENCY OF FREE SCHOOLS. 


The victory of the advocates of free school trainin ; being thus completely won, 
they set to work to strengthen the ground gained and make it as impregnable as possible. 
One means to this was to make the schools indisputably good, and careful supervision 
of them became indispensable. Accordingly, the act of May 8, 1854, which clothed 
school officers with full power to establish free schools, required the directors of every 
school district and the controllers of cities and boroughs to exercise a general super- 
vision of their respective districts, and by one or more of their number to visit every 
school in it at least once a month; the object being to secure fidelity in teachers and 
due subordination and industry in scholars. To make this supervision still more 
effective and complete, the directors of school districts in every county of the Common- 
wealth were to meet in convention at their county seat on the first Monday of June in 
that year, and on the first Monday of May in every third year thereafter, and select, 
viva voce, by a majority of their whole number present, a person of literary and 
scientific acquirements, and of skill and experience in the art of teaching, as county 
superintendent for three succeeding school years. The superintendent was to visit as 
ofien as practicable the several schools within his county, noting the course and method 
of instruction as well as the branches taught, and giving such directions in the art of 

teaching and methods of the same as to him should seem expedient or necessary. 
_ He was also to examine persons wishing to teach in public schools as to their qualifica- 
tions for such work, giving to those who were found qualified a certificate setting forth 
the branches of learning they were competent to teach, and without such certiticate 
no one could be employed. To make more sure the thoroughness of this examination, 
it was allowed that the school boards by whom the teachers were to be employed should 
be present at it, should they choose to come. 

This institution of county supervision, with the careful guards thrown around it in 
the law, was full of promise for the future of the schools. lst put a teacher at the head 
of teachers. It removed him, by the mode of his election, from the sphere of politics, 
and made him the chosen adviser and assistant of the school boards by whom he was 
elected. And as there was conjoined with this office in the law the further institution 
of a deputy State superintendent for fuller general supervision of the schools, the 
system was brought by this act of 1854 much nearer the perfection sought, especially 
as a longer school term was provided for and the power of establishing graded schools 
was given. 

In 1857, April 18, came another great improvement, in a provision that after the 
first Monday in the following June the department of common schools should be 
detached from the office of the secretary of the Commonwealth, and that a superin- 
tendent of common schools should be appointed by the governor every third year by 
and with the consent of the senate, to hold office for three years—a term which since 
1873 has been made four years, with a change of title to superintendent of public 
instruction. This gave the State schools a living head wholly devoted to them and to 
their interests; and as this head has been allowed to have two deputies, a great 
increase of efficiency in the State work has resulted. 

The gentlemen who served as State superintendents in virtue of their office as 
secretaries of the Commonwealth were: James Findlay, 1835-1836; Thomas H. 
Burrowes, 1836-1838; Francis R. Shunk, 1839-1841; A. V. Parsons, 1841-1843; Charles 
McClure, 1843-1845; Jesse Miller, 1846-1848; Townsend Haines, 1848-1850; A. L. 
Russell, 1850-1852; F. W. Hughes, 1853-1854; C. A. Black, 1854-1855; Andrew G. 
Curtin, 1855-1857. 


* Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, first superintendent ex officio, to whom the free school system of Penn- 
sylvania owes very much, alike for excellent administration and skilful framing of good laws. 
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Those having the superintendency of schools alone have been: Henry C. Hickok, 
1857-1860 ; Thomas H. Burrowes, again, 1860-1863; Chas. R. Coburn, 1863-1866 ; 
James P. Wickersham, from 1866 by successive reappointments to the present time, 
Mr. Burrowes and Mr. Wickersham have added to their other services the editorship of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal, the former from 1852 to 1870; the latter, from that 
year until now. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


Schools for the specjal preparation of teachers for their work had been songht for as 
one of the additional provisions of the laws from 1835 to 1854. Public opinion was not 
then quite ripe enough to include them, but on May 20th, 1857, the friends of good 
schools had the pleasure of welcoming a law which divided the State, with the 
exception of Philadelphia city and county, into 12 normal school districts, and anthor- 
ized the establishment in each one of a school to accommodate 300 pupils, with at least 
6 professors for instruction of them. The special aim in all these schools was to be 
“the professional training of young men and women as teachers for the common 
schools.” Nine of these schools have been established, besides one in Philadelphia; 
have had in them up toe 1876, a total of 27,258 students; and have graduated in their 
elementary courses 986, in their scientific courses 51, in their classical courses 6. 

Schools for the unfortunate have not been forgotten. One for the deaf ad dumb 
was established under State auspices in Philadelphia in 1821, and has since grown into 
great proportions. Another was founded in 1876 at Turtle Rock, in the western portion 
of the State. One for the blind, opened as a private enterprise in Philadelphia ia 1833, 
has been taken since under the fostering care of the State and liberally aided. TS 
these was added in 1853 a school for feeble-minded children at Media, whic? has doze 
noble work. And when the war of the rebellion threw multitudes of soldiers’ orphans 
on the kindness of the State, the obligation thus imposed was met, as it had been 
promised that it should be, by the institution of orphan homes and schools for these, 
et, 44 of which 8,580 children have been taught and clothed and fed at a total expense of 

54,840,756. 

All the above, as State schools, have been substantially part of the State school 
system, to which also in a sense belongs the State college for training in agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, established in 1859 near Bellefonte. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


GENERAL VIEW. 


The hard times have cut down teachers’ salaries, but in all other respects the results 
of the year’s doings are encouraging. 

The estimated number of children of school age who are not in school is 34,197. The 
number of children attending private scheols is estimated at 27,565 ; number of teach- 
ers employed in these, 960. Drawing is taught in 2,659 of the public schools; vocal 
music in 9,605. In 783 schools the apparatus was increased during the year ; 5,553 have 
no apparatus worth mentioning, while only 2,438 are well supplied with it; 2,810 have 
unsuitable furniture, while 6,506 are suitably furnished; 2,595 are first class school- 
houses; 3,233 are without suitable outbuildings 3 5,210 are badly ventilated, and 1,542 
are unfit for use.—(Report of State superintendent for 1876, pp. xlvii-lxix.) 

Further particulars as to the condition and workings of the public school system are 
given in the following extracts from reports of county superintendents: 


REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In Adams County some progress is reported, but it was neither so rapid nor marked 
as could be wished ; one of the main hindrances was that the best teaching talent was 
lost by small salaries paid. In Allegheny, too many small schools, taught by poor 
teachers; favorable sentiment toward education shown by number and excellence of 
new school-houses built; on the whole, schools in a comparatively prosperous condi- 
tion, and the cause of education slowly but steadily advancing. Beaver County reports 
a growing conviction that in order to bave good schools, teachers of experience and 
high qualifications must be secured. In Bedford County the year has been one of toil 
and trial on account of financial depression ; school interests have suffered in common 
with others; many needed improvements were deferred, but others were made; teach- 
ers generally succeeded well; new school-houses much needed. In Berks, progress 
was slow, but sure; obstacles are here which are not found in all the ceunties; many of 
the children speak German, and thus have the English language as well as "the other 
branches to learn ; codperation between parents and teachers is hearty ; value set:on 
education higher than formerly. In Blair, educational progress is manifestin the erec- 
tion of superior school-houses. In Bucks, the operations of the year have been more 
satisfactory and full of encouragement than in any previous one; the county institute 
reflected its work more fully than ever before upon the schools of the county. In 
Butler the educational interests have been advancing gradually; the people give nore 
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attention to the improvement of the schools, manifested in many localities by a desire 
to secure better teachers, schools, and school-houses. In Cambria, commendable prog- 
ress has, on the whole, been made; obstacles are want of parental codperation, of 
better salaries to competent teachers, of a uniform series of books, and of thorough 
classification, inexperience of teachers, irregular attendance, and inconvenient school- 
houses. In Cameron, educational interests are slowly but surely advancing; better 
teachers are demanded; more patrons have visited the schools. In Carbon, obstacles 
are the employment of non-professional teachers, and apathy on the part of parents in 
respect to visiting schools. In Centre, the sentiment of the people shows itself in 
the more suitable location and greater comfort of the schools, better attendance, and 
higher salaries to teachers, all resulting in the greater efficiency of school work. In 
Chester there has been no striking advance, but some progress. In Clearfield, a sub- 
stantial and encouraging progress in the schools, notwithstanding the stringency in 
financial affairs; teachers were better qualified and labored more earnestly ; a greater 
number of educational meetings were held and they were better attended. In Clinton, 
some advancement has been made; better methods of instruction have been used; the 
great waut is better teachers. In Columbia, there was better progress than was made 
in any of the three preceding years. In Crawford, an awakened public will no longer 
tolerate inferior teachers ; more have been dismissed for incompetency than ever before. 
In Cumberland, the obstacles are inefficient teachers, frequent changes, low salaries, 
and short terms. In Dauphin, a steady growth of enlightened views with regard to 
the schools and a rapid improvement in the curriculum of the schcol room. In Dela- 
ware, commendable progress in the building of school-houses; the public schools are 
steadily improving in worth, and constantly advancing in popular favor. In Elk, 
educational advancement, earnestness of teachers and directors, and an intimate 
codperation between teacher and parent. In Erie, schools were as progressive as could 
be expected ; hindrances to progress have received heavy blows during the year. In 
Fayette, educational interests were advancing slowly; there is a general demand for 
better qualified teachers. In Forest, the cause is advancing, though not so rapidly nor 
so universally over the county as is desirable. In Franklin, there are still 37 school- 
houses not worthy the name; only 43 (out of 215) have grounds of sufficient size, and 
one-half the entire number are without suitable outbuildings. In Fulton, nv indica- 
tions of special improvement, but no abatement of educational interests, and school 
work generally accomplishing better results. In Greene, the cause is gaining as the 
teachers become more efficient. In Huntingdon, education, in common with other 
interests, has suffered from the general depression of business, yet there is unmistak- 
able evidence of progress, though results attained are not the most satisfactory. In 
Indiana, teachers are learning that, to remain in the profession, they must do good work, 
and, owing to the influence of institutes, better methods are being generally adopted ; 
there is less routine and more earnest work ; less reciting by the teacher and more by 
the pupil; less mechanical work, more original thinking; less whipping and better de- 
portment. In Jefferson, since the abandonment of township institutes 6 or 7 yeas ago, 
there has been an apparent retrogression in many of the first requisites of good schools. 
In Juniata, citizens manifest an active cooperative interest in the schools; teachers 
will compare favorably with those of other counties; school-houses poorly supplied 
with apparatus, and many of the teachers fail to use what they have. In Lancaster, 
schools well attended, and nearly all doing well. In Lawrence, condition of schools 
generally satisfactory ; they are doing more effective work, are better supported, and 
more highly valued each succeeding year; progress slow, but schools gradually rising 
to a higher standard, and opposiiion to the system yielding. In Lebanon, no great 
changes, but general progress. In Lehigh, no extraordinary changes, but considerable 
progress in school affairs; more interest is manifested; there is more care in selecting 
teachers, and a number of districts pay them according to experience and qualifica- 
tion. In Luzerne, the schools have been more efficient, notwithstanding a few notable 
failures. Lycoming County reports encouragement given to the common school cause 
by enterprising directors, hard working teachers, faithful clergy, a public spirited 
press, wide awake citizens, and warm hearted educational workers. Few poor school- 
houses remain, yet occasionally may be found an old log-ribbed fossil stored away 
among the mountains of sufficient age and oddity to challenge admiration as a relic 
of bygone days. In McKean County, results of the year’s work not brilliant, but as 
great as could be expected from the elements to be dealt with. Mercer reports a grow- 
ing interest in the schools; prejudice fast becoming extinct, and the standard of 
education advancing; obstacles are constant changing of teachers, Jack of uniformity 
in text books, “boarding around,” and shortness of the school term. In Mifflin, with 
few exceptions, the schools have done well; no remarkable changes, but steady prog- 
ress. In Monroe, economy has been the rule, in many cases without regard to results; 
school grounds are not made pleasant; nearly half of them are destitute of suitable 
outbuildings; none of the rooms well furnished with apparatus, and one township 
did not raise the necessary money and had no schools during the year. In Montgom- 
ery County the improvement in school-houses, furniture, and apparatus is fully up to 
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that of former years; the great need is better salaries in order to secure better teachers. 
In Montour, the business depression has operated seriously against progress; still, the 
schools, owing to superior teachers, generally hold their own where they do not im- 
prove. In Northampton the educational interest has been steadily advancing in 
many of the districts, notwithstanding the depression in business. In Northum- 
berland the schools are much better than they are conceded to be; they are on the 
onward march; better houses, better furniture, and better teachers are demanded. 
In Perry County the salaries of school teachers were reduced, to the injury of the 
schools. In Pike County, notwithstanding the hard times, the educational prog- 
ress was such as to give renewed encouragement to the friends of public schools. 
In Potter, educational affairs the same as during the last few years; short terms 
and low and decreasing wages afford but little encouragement to teachers to qualify 
themselves well. In Schuykill, some progress has been made, on the whole; there 
are deficiencies and difficulties, but all agencies are working together harmoniously for 
the best interests of the schools ; public sentiment is almost unanimous in their favor. 
In Snyder, the schools were in a more satisfactory condition than during the previous 
year, yet some were very poor; most of the graded schools are such only in name; 
encouraging progress made in methods of instruction; the relations between teachers 
and pupils more friendly; less frequent use of the rod; less damage done to school 
property, and rooms much neater. In Somerset, all the districts for the first time kept 
their schools open the required 5 months; 160 of the teachers were successful; 52 
lacked in government, and 14 were entirely out of place in the school room. Sullivan 
reports school affairs encouraging; teachers, as a class, did their work well. In 
Susquehanna, the school work advances in interest and success, yet too many schools 
are behind just demands, the lack arising from neglect or incompetency on the part 
of teachers, directors, and parents. Tioga reports a general interest in the cause 
of education, an improvement in grounds, increase in number of outbuildings and 
of school-houses; the frequent change of teachers is a great hindrance. Union re- 
ports no striking improvement; still, notwithstanding the depression of business, the 
schools have not materially suffered, but present some evidences of improvement. 
Venango reports able teachers in responsible positions; among the obstacles are want 
of apparatus, of uniformity in text books, and of properly trained teachers. In War- 
ren the reduction of salaries has caused many well qualified teachers to leave the work, 
younger ones taking their places. In Washington all the school rooms are furnished 
with maps, blackboards, and cards, and many of them are ornamented with drawings, 
pictures, &c.; few houses have suitable playgrounds, consequently pupils trespass on 
private property ; in nearly all districts there were one or more schools of marked suc- 
cess. In Wayne many school-houses sadly need repairs; the new houses are generally 
well built and furnished; teachers are not paid according to grade, but all receive $15 
per month, and “board around.” In Westmoreland schools are becoming mote effec- 
tive, and are more highly valued each year; there is, of late, more care taken in the 
election of directors and in the selection of suitable sites for school-houses ; notwith- 
standing financial depression, large sums of money have been expended in erecting and 
properly furnishing good school-houses. In Wyoming the schools have made “ quite 
an advancement,” although the general depression in business has had its effect in 
shortening school terms and reducing teachers’ salaries. In York the schools are not 
what they ought to be, but they are better generally than at any time in the past.— 
{Report for 1875-’76 of Hon. J. P. Wickersham, superintendent of public instruction.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


ALLEGHENY. 


Officers.— A board of controllers of 66 members, 6 from each ward, with a secretary 
and city superintendent of public schools. 

Statistics—-The number of pupils enrolled during the year was 12,360; average daily 
attendance, 7,879. 

Remarks.—There is no central high school, but the pupils in the highest grades at- 
tend the ward schools to which they belong. During the year there were 7 such ward 
high schools, with an aggregate average attendance of 243 pupils. 

Drawing has been an optional study in the schools for several years, but it received 
comparatively little attention until last year, when a special teacher was employed 
and the pupils in all departments made commendable progress in it. 

German, which is the vernacular of a majority of the citizens of the seventh ward, 
has been introduced into their public schools as a branch of instruction.—(Superin- 
tendent’s report, 1875-76, pp. 163-165.) 


HARRISBURG. 


Officers.— Not given in any form allowing of certain statement. 
Statistics.— Number of schools, 72; enrolment: in primary grade, 2,183; in secondary, 
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1,145; in intermediate, 408; in grammar, 265, and in high, 151; total, 4,152, the num 
ber of each sex being very nearly equal. a 
Remarks.— Evidences of progress and improvement in the schools are found in a 
fuller knowledge on the part of the citizens of the work done in the schools, and a 
correspondingly increased public sentiment in favor of them and of the system. 
Owing to the fact that so few, comparatively, reach the higher grades of school, the 
course of study has been subjected to such gradual changes as seem needed to give in 
each grade that kind of learning and culture which will be of most value in the prac- 
tical affairs of life, omitting, as far as possible, the verbiage of text books— useless 
rules and meaningless definitions.—(Report of State superintendent, pp. 187, 188.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Officers.— A board of public education of 31 members, appointed by the judges of the 
court of common pleas and district court, one being selected from each ward, holding 
office three years, one-third going out each year. There is no city superintendent, bus 
the president and secretary of the board perform the duties of one. 

Statistics.— Population, (census of 1870,) 674,022; enrolled in public schools in 1876, 
(according to the report of the State superintendent,) 153,031; number belonging at 
the close of 1876, 99,291, an increase for the year of 3,739.. Average attendance, 84,559. 
The distribution of pupils in the various grades was as follows: In 225 primary, 50,735 ; 
in 132 secondary, 25,863 ; in 27 consolidated, 6,796; in 62 grammar, 14,351; in the girls’ 
normal school, 902, and in thecentral high, 644. City appropriation for public schools, 
$1,711,957.22; expended, $1,688,836.02. 

Remarks.—The system of public schools during the year 1875-76 more than ma‘n- 
tained its yearly rate of progress, a progress which has been continuous ever since the 
enactment of the general school law in the State. A number of new and well con- 
structed school buildings have been added during the year. The teachers, numbering 
nearly 1,900, labored with their accustomed fidelity and worthily discharged the duties 
of their office. It is a gratifying matter of record that councils refused to reduce their 
salaries, conceding that their work was even then scarcely compensated sufficiently. 

Normal School (for girls.)\—The most important event of the year in school affairs was 
the completion and formal dedication of the new normal school building. ‘The struct- 
ure, in its pleasing style of architecture, its perfect adaptation for all the purposes o2 
the school, and the substantial manner in which it has been reared, is unsurpassed in 
any of the features of a handsome and complete normal school building. 

Central High School.—This school for boys gives a 4 years’ course of careful training 
in studies which are of immediate utility in active life, and also prepares pupils for 
admission to the leading universities and colleges of the country. Notwithstanding 
the change from semi-annual to annual admissions and the raising of the standard test 
of eligibility, the average attendance has increased. Attention is called to the over- 
crowded condition of the school, and the necessity of providing for it more adequate 
accommodation. 

Night schools.—The 51 evening schools were attended by 14,672 pupils. Theseschools 
continue to advance in popular appreciation, and their advantages each succeeding sea- 
son reach directly an increased number of people. One of the most gratifying featuree 
is the unusually large attendance of mechanics. 

Technical education During the past year the movement to secure industrial art 
training has made some progress, and the opinion is expressed that the day is not far 
distant when there will be grafted upon the public school system a practical mode of 
technical study. During the Centennial period addresses were delivered to teachers, 
school boards, and pupils upon its utility and the necessity for its adoption. In one of 
these a vigorous plea was made by Mr. Charles B. Stetson for instruction in drawing 
as absolutely essential from a purely practical and economical point of view; and the 
opinion was expressed that public art education has now become such a necessity, that if 
teachers do not lead in the matter the manufacturers will soon take the initiative and 
insist upon drawing being taught in all public schools. The Centennial Exhibition 
has aroused public spirited citizens, and the new museum and school of industrial art is 
‘ee 76) grand step in the right direction.—(Report of the city board of education, 

3o~’76. 
PITTSBURG. 


Ofiicers.— A central board of education of 36 members, one-third going out of office 
each year, subdistrict boards of directors of 6 members each with a like annual change, 
and a superintendent of public schools. 

Statistics.— Estimated present population of the city, 130,000; children of school age, 
not known; enrolled in public schools, 21,488; in private, 11,060. Average attendance 
in public schools, 14,501; average to each teacher, 40. Teachers employed: males, 53; 
females, 361— total, 414; wages of these, $300 to $3,000 for the year. Salary of super- 
intendent, $3,000. Length of school year, 200 days. Receipts for schools, $546,849 ; 
eg $433,066. Average expense per capita, based on average daily attend- 
ance, $26. 
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Notes.— Special teachers of music and drawing appear to have been employed, with 
male and female teachers for evening schools, in which were 1,165 enrolled pupils in 
November, 1876, with an average attendance of 663, besides 29 in a mechanics’ evening 
school. A normal class and city teachers’ institute appear to have been maintained. 
The annual session of the latter, held in August, 1676, continued for 3 days, and was 
devoted to “The Centennial and its lessons,” the ‘‘ Condition and influence of education,” 
“‘Physical geography,” “ School etiquette,” ‘‘ School recitations,” ‘“‘ Class management,” 
‘English literature,’ and kindred themes.—(State report for 1875-’76, pp. 200, 201, 
special return from Superintendent Luckey, and Educational Voice for September and 
November, 1076.) 

OTHER CITIES. 


Allentown.—The public schools here are gradually improving. The grades are pri- 
mary, advanced primary, secondary, grammar, and high. The course of study in the 
grammar schools includes, in addition to the common branches, physiology, zodlogy, 
botany, German, history of the United States, and book-keeping. From these schools 
about 50 pupils are annually promoted to the high school, in which the attendance is 
steadily increasing, both in the nuniber enrolled and in the average daily attendance. 
The graduating class numbered 18, of whom 7 were boys. All of them intended to 
enter college.—(State report, pp. 166-168.) 

Altoona.—A decided improvement has been made in the schools. The subject of ven- 
tilation has recently received attention ; one building has been ventilated by taking 
the impure air out of the rooms near the floor. The revised course of study is prac- 
tical and thorough. There are 8 grades below the high school. The plan of educating 
boys and girls together, now adopted in all the schools, as it had been previously in 
some of them, has had a very satisfactory result. Drawing has been reintroduced 
into the schools. It was taught some years ago, but having met with strong opposi- 
tion, was dropped.—(State report, 1875-76, pp. 168-170.) é 

Carhondale.— A steady educational progress is reported. Obstacles in the way of 
securing necessary school accommodations have nearly disappeared, and public senti- 
ment has prevailed upon the school board to increase the school term to ten months. 
Tardiness, truancy, and non-attendance have decreased. The enrolment, as well 
as the average daily attendance, shows an increase of 8 per centum over the year 
1874-75. The semi-monthly institutes, 18 in number, were well attended by the teach- 
ers, and resulted in great profit to them.—(State report, pp. 170-173.) 

Chester.—The schools here are graded as primary, secondary, grammar, and high. 
Three of them are for colored pupils. Two night schools for white and one for col- 
ored pupils were in operation for several months during the winter, with good results. 
The primary, secondary, and grammar schools each represent two years ot the course. 
Five per cent. of the pupils attend the high school, 11 per cent. the grammar, 23 per 
cent. the secondary, and 61 per cent. the primary schools. Out of 20 pupils who enter 
the primary school, one reaches the high school; one out of 9, the grammar school; 
and one out of 4, (almost,) the secondary school — facts which suggest the importance 
of making primary instruction as thorough, practical, and comprehensive as possible.— 
(State report, pp. 173, 174.). 

Corry.—The schools are steadily improving in character, scholarship, and usefulness ; 
teachers are becoming more skilful and zealous; attendance has been constantly 
increasing, although the school population has decreased. The primary, secondary, 
junior, intermediate, grammar, and high schools each embrace a period of two years. 
Industrial drawing is taught in all the departments. There is a systematic course of 
musical instruction in all the grades. The curriculum of the high school embraces 
classical, scientific, and collegiate preparatory courses. A class of 12 graduated from 
it in 1876.—(State report, 1875-76, pp. 177-179.) 

Easton. A marked improvement is reported in almost every department of the 
schools. Attendance was unusually good. Industrial drawing has been incorporated 
as a branch of study in every department. The high school, in its appropriate sphere, 
stands unrivalled as an educational agency. Its teaching force consists of three gen- 
tlemen of college culture, and two lady graduates of the high school.—(State report, 
1875-76, pp. 180-183.) 

Erie.— Number of youth between 6 and 21 years of age, 8,402; enrolment in day and 
evening schools, 4,057; daily average number belonging in day schools, 2,470. The 
yearly enrolment in all the schools is 193 less than last year, owing to the fact that but 
two evening schools, with 263 scholars, were opened, while the previous year six were 
in operation with an enrolment of 556. In the day schools there was an increase in en- 
rolment of 173, and in daily average attendance of 165. In 6 years the average monthly 
enrolment has increased over 80 per cent.—(Erie report, 1875-76, H. 8. Jones, city super- 
intendent.) 

Meadville-— During the year 1875-76 the number of pupils in all the grades was 
largely increased, especially in the high school, where the classes had been small. In 
compliance with a demand of the school, a rearrangement of the courses of study was 
made whereby pupils may graduate and receive diplomas in a purely English course, a 
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modern language course, and a classical course. The weekly sessions cf the teachers’ 
institute were well attended.—(State report, 1875~76, pp. 195-197.) 

Norristown.— Average monthly enrolment in 38schools, primary, grammar, and high, 
1,624. The attendance was 2 per cent. greater than the previous year. Drawing and 
music are taught with success. In the high school, Latin, Greek, German, and book- 
keeping are optional studies.—(State report, 1875-76, pp. 198-200.) 

Reading. — Average monthly enrolment of pupils, 6,345; average daily attendance, 
4,850. The course of instruction embraces primary, secondary, intermediate, grammar, 
and high departments. The high school course occupies a period of four years. There 
is an “English” course, with a choice of German and French, and a classical course 
including Latin, with the option of Greek, French, or German for boys, and French or 
German for girls. Nearly all the teachers in the employ of the board are graduates of 
this school.—(State report, 1875~76, pp. 202, 203.) 

Scranton.— Increased efficiency and success in school work are reported. Drawing bas 
been added to the course of study; vocal music also receives attention.—(State report, 
1875-76, pp. 204, 205.) 

Williamsport.— Attendance on public schools is steadily increasing ; present number, 
3,503. One of the greatest obstacles to the success of the schools is irregular attendance 
and tardiness. Number of pupils in the high school, 125. The district institute held 
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14 sessions; attendance of teachers, 90 per cent.—(State report, 1875~76, pp. 211, 212.) 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The 9 State normal schools report for 1875-76 a total attendance in normal depart- 
ments of 2,999 students, of whom 1,789 were men and 1,210 women. Graduates in 
elementary course, 190, of whom 101 were men and &9 women; in scientific course, 1. 
Graduates intending to become teachers, 326, of whom 164 were men and 162 women. 
Number of men who received aid from the State as studénts, 833; of women, 732. Men 
who received aid from the State as graduates, 100; of women, 85. Volumes in libraries, 
13,1389; added during the year, 788; reviews and periodicals taken, 376; value of 
buildings and grounds, $1,021,352; total attendance in all these schools since . State 
recognition, 27,258. 

The oldest of these schools, that belonging to the second district, established in 1859, 
has had, during the 21 years of its existence, 10,846 students — 3,756 women and 7,090 
men—and 397 graduates, 139 women and 258 men. All but 7 of the graduates have 
taught. Three of the 7 were deterred by death or some other unavoidable circum- 
stance, and 2 of the remaining 4 are recent graduates who may yet teach. The record 
of the year indicates a condition of life and progress. Special efforts are made to do 
thorough work. 

The twelfth district normal school, organized in 1861, graduated, in 1875-76, 33 
students, 15 men and 18 women. The year was prosperous. A decided advance was 
made in the study of vocal music, and there was an increased interest in drawing. 

The fifth district normal school was organized in 1862. Its principal reports that 
notwithstanding the stringency of the times the year was a remarkably successful one 
and much progress was made. Graduates, 21, of whom 14 were men and 7 women. 

The third district normal school, organized in 1866, graduated 24, of whom 18 were 
men. Notwithstanding the hard times the usual number of pupils were enrolled, the 
status of the school has improved, and the higher classes were larger than ever before. 

The sixth district normal school, organized in 1869, graduated in 1875-’76 25 from its 
regular course, 11 men and 14 women of whom all but 1 received the State appropria- 
tion of $50, thereby pledging themselves to teach at least two years in the schools of 
tne State. Its dormitory building, burnt in 1875, has been rebuilt and improved. 

The first district normal school at Westchester, organized in 1871, continues to enjoy 
its usual degree of prosperity, having been but little affected by the general depression. 
Its patronage was, in 1875~76, drawn from a wider range of territory than ever before. 
Graduates, 20, of whom all but 4 were women. 

The seventh district normal school was organized in 1873. Graduates in 1875~76, 
27, of whom 11 were men and 16 women. The year was a prosperous one for the school, 
and the advancement of the pupils was satisfactory. 

The tenth district normal school was organized in 1874. During the year 1875~76 
serious embarrassment was suffered from debt, the burden of which had been accumu- 
lating for some time. With this exception, the condition of the school was encourag- 
ing. Graduates, 6. 

The ninth district normal school, established in 1875, graduated its first class in 
the summer of 1875-76. The class numbered 4, all of them men. 

The fact is mentioned in several of the reports of principals that many of the pupils 
who never graduate do excellent work, which should be taken into account when the 
cost of the schools is considered. 
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In respect to the permanency of women as teachers, Principal Brooks, of the second 
district normal school, remarks: 

“Tt has been charged that the State loses money by the early withdrawal of the lady 
graduates of the normal schools from the avocation. The incorrectness of such a crit- 
icism may be seen from the following statement. The entire number of lady graduates 
of this school is 139; of these 4 are dead and 34 are married, leaving a balance of 101 
now living and unmarried. The number of lady graduates now teaching or attending 
school is, as nearly as I can ascertain it, 95. It is thus seen that a larger proportion of 
them, aside from the necessity of withdrawing from school work on account of mar- 
riage, remain in the profession of teaching than of gentlemen, and it must be a very 
blind and stupid economy that does not realize the advantage to the State of putting 
this culture and educational training into the family and the social life of a neigh- 
borhood.”—(Report, 1875-76, of State superintendent, pp. lxxvii, 221-247.) 

The Philadelphia city normal school for young women has a faculty distinguished 
for its culture and experience in the education of young women as teachers, and a 
course of study greatly enlarged, requiring 4 years for completion. The average 
attendance during the year was 774, from an average ro!l of 777. Graduates in 1876, 
156. Since the establishment of the scbool in 1848, 1,981 pupils have been graduated. 
Total number registered during this period 4,833, of whom 2,333 have taught. A 
school of practice has been added to its other advantages. This wiil enable pupils to 
acquire, before graduation, experience in teaching and in the art of managing and 
governing.—(Report board of education of Philadelphia, 1675-76, pp. 44-54.) 

Normal training is also given in Lincoln University and in Monongahela College, New 
Castle College, and Waynesburg College. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


County teachers’ institibutes were held in 67 counties, an average number being 
present of 9,555 members out of a total membership of 15,523. The number of mem- 
bers present who were engaged in teaching in the public schools of the State was 
10,712. Nearly all of these institutes continued in session 5 days; only 2 had as short 
a session as 4; 2 lasted 44, and 1, that in Dauphin, which was held in 2 different towns, 
continued 10 days, 5 days in each town. There were 435 instructors and lecturers 
present, and 213 essays were read. 

District and city institutes, also, were held in most of the larger cities of the Staite, 
with excellent results.—(State report, 1875~’76, pp. Ixxv, lxxvi.) 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


The Pennsylvania School Journal, always well and ably edited, and full of informa- 
tion and suggestion for the teachers of the State, has been continued during 1876, with 
even more than its wonted interest, one especially valuable feature having been an 
excellent series of papers on the educational exhibit at the Centennial. ~ 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The number of public schools in the State in which some of the higher branches 
were taught in 1875-’76 is given by the State superintendent as 1,889. ‘The number of -° 
public high schools or departments is not given, but from various city reports in which 
the high schools are mentioned it appears that these schools are in excellent condition, 
nearly all reporting some indications of progress. Special returns from 12 of the prin- 
cipal cities give a total attendance cf 1,646 pupils in their high schools, while in 6 other 
important cities the existence of such schools is indicated, but the attendance in them 
is not separately given. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 22 schools for boys, 23 schools for girls, and 34 for both sexes, outside of the pub- 
lic school system, there have been reported to this Bureau 6,927 pupils, under 515 
teachers. Of these, 1,220 are in classical studies, 1,177 in modern languages, 442 pre- ~ 
paring for a classical course in college, and 175 for a scientific course. Drawing is 
taught in 61 of these schools, vocal music in 49, and instrumental music in 55. Chem- 
ical laboratories are reported by 37, philosophical apparatus by 46, and libraries of 60 
to 5,000 volumes by 25, the aggregate number being 56,097. ; 

The State superintendent, in his report for 1875-’76, gives the number of academies 
and seminaries as 207, and that of private ungraded schools as 345. Pupils attending 
both these classes of schools, 27,565. Teachers employed, 1,060. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


Nine preparatory schools and 23 departments report a total of 101 teachers and 2,303 
pupils. Of the students, 949 were preparing for classical courses and 538 for scientific. 
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Four of the schools report chemical laboratories, apparatus for the illustration of wat- 
ural philosophy, and gymnasivms. Seven have libraries, numbering from 250 to 2,000 
volumes, and aggregating 7,750. 

; BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Ten business colleges report 44 teachers and 1,858 students. Ten of them were 
studying phonography, 17 telegraphy, and 1 French. All these schools teach penman- 
ship and book-keeping, 9 the common English branches and correspondence, 2 the 
higher mathematics, 6 banking and commercial law, 1 political economy, 1 life insur- 
ance, 3 phonography, and 2 telegraphy. Libraries are reported by 5, having from 18 
to 259 volumes, and aggregating 492. 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 


This is not a State university, in the sense of being sustained by public funds, but as 
the oldest and probably most influential of its class it naturally leads the others. It is 
supported by tuition and endowment, and is under the management of a board of 
trustees, of which the governor of the State is ex officio president. 

The departments of instruction are those of the arts, of science, of medicine, and 
of law. Ali the students in the department of arts who are candidates for the degree 
of A. B. pursue the same studies during the freshman and sophomore years. For the 
remaining 2 years of the course a limited choice is permitted. The required studies 
are intellectual and moral philosophy; general mechanics and physics; English litera- 
ture and American history; the elements of the history of civilization and of social 
and political science, and English composition and oratory. Each member of the class, 
at the beginning of the junior year, must also take three other studies, choice being 
allowed between Greek and German, Latin and French, and pure mathematics or 
advanced studies in history and English literature. 

The degree of master of arts may be conferred on alumni of the university who are 
bachelors of arts of 3 years’ standing, but after the year 1878 it will be only given those 
who show that they have pursued liberal studies since their graduation and shall pre- 
sent a satisfactory thesis.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 


OTHER COLLEGES. 


Allegheny College, Meadville, (Methodist Episcopal,) embraces preparatory, classical, 
scientific, and biblical departments. Both sexes are admitted.—( Catalogue, 1875~’76. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, (Method'st Episcopal,) has established a scheme of 9 de- 
partments of study, and proposes to carry it out on the university principle of elective 
courses as the means will permit. The departments are: (1) moral science; (2) ancient 
languages and literature; (3) pure mathematics ; (4) philosophy and English litera- 
ture, including history and constitutional law; (5) physics, mixed mathematics, and 
the application of calculus to natural philosophy, astronomy, and mechanics; (6) chemis- 
try and its application to agriculture and the arts; (7) physical geograpby, natural 
history, mineralogy, and geology; (8) modern laneuages; (9) civiland mining engineer- 
ing and metallurgy. Those students who wish to obtain the collegiate degree are to 
devote the earlier part of their course, as heretofore, mainly to the elements of clas- 
sical learning and the pure mathematics; for the latter part certain studies are made 
optional, and those who go through any of the prescribed special courses, as they may 
elect, as well as those who complete the classical course, are to be graduated A. B.— 
(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, (Reformed German,) aims to be a college in 
the old sense of the term. There are no optional courses of study, and no irregular 
students are received. The ruling object throughout is mental culture forits own sake. 
Franklin and Marshall Academy, under the control of the faculty of the college, pre- 
pares students for matriculation and alsofurnishes a complete academical course for those 
who do not propose to enter college. A theological seminary is also connected with the 
institution.—(Catalogue, 1875~’76. 

Haverford College, Haverford College, (Friends,) embraces classical and scientific 
. courses of study. The elective system has been adopted to a limited extent in the last 
year and a half of the classical course and in the last year of the scientific course.— 
(Catalogue, 1875~'76, and report of managers, 1876.) 

Lafayette College, Easton, (Presbyterian,) embraces a classical department, the Pardee 
scientific department, including a general scientific course and technical courses, a 
post graduate department, and a law department.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

_Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, (Protestant Episcopal,) offers special facilities for 
giving a thorough education in civil, mechanical, and mining engineering, in chem- 
istry and metallurgy. There is alsoa ciassical course, which includes instruction in 

rrench and German. By the libera“ty of the founder, Hon. Asa Packer, tuition is free. 
—(Catalogue, 187576, and card, 1876.) 
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Lincoln University, Chester County, (Presbyterian,) embraces collegiate and theologi- 
cal departments, and a department with normal, preparatory, and business courses.— 
—(Catalogue, 1874-75.) 

Mercersburg College, Mercersburg, (Reformed,) embraces preparatory and collegiate 
departments. Special attention is paid not only to the development of inteliect but 
to the growth of Christian character, under the direct nurture and admonition of the 
church.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Monongahela College, Jefferson, (Baptist,) embraces preparatory, classical, and sci- 
entific courses, and ladies’ English and normal departments.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

New Castle College, New Castle, (non-sectarian,) was organized in 1872, and chartered 
with collegiate powers in 1875. It embraces courses in science, philosophy, ancient 
and modern languages, music, painting, drawing, book-keeping, and normal training. 
—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Palatinate College, Myerstown, (Reformed,) embraces elementary, academic, and 
collegiate departments, the last having the following special courses of instruction: 
mathematics, classics, modern languages, history, natural sciences, philosophy, and 
fine arts.—(Catalogue, 1876.) 

Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, (Evangelical Lutheran,) embraces collegiate and 
preparatory departments, the latter covering 4 years, and including Latin, Greek, and 
German as a part of its regular course. German is used exclusively in the class-room 
during the junior and senior years.—(Catalogue, 1876~77.) 

Pennsylvania Military Academy, Chester, (non-sectarian,) unites with moral and 
mental education a thorough course of military instruction, both theoretical and prac- 
tical. The physical exercise attendant upon the drills employs much of the time of 
recreation. The departments of study are collegiate and scientific.—(Circular, 1876.) 

St. Vincent’s College, near Latrobe, (Roman Catholic,) has 4 distinct-courses of study, 
the theological, the philosophical, the classical, and the commercial, besides an ¢é.e- 
mentary school for beginners. In all these courses special attention is paid to re- 
ligious instruction.—(Catalogue, 1875~76. ) 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, (Friends,) has in its course of study, classical, 
modern classical, scientific, and preparatory departments. Both sexes are admitted. 
Regular daily exercise in the open air is required of all. There is a gymnasium open 
daily for voluntary exercise.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

Thiel College, Greenville, (Evangelical Lutheran,) was established for the Christian 
education of youth, both sexes being admitted. It has collegiate and academic 
oe, the course in the latter covering 3 years; in the former, 4.—(Catalogue, 
1875-76. 

University at Lewisburg, (Baptist,) embraces a collegiate department with classical 
and scientific courses, a preparatory department, and an academy. The last prepares 
for the Latin scientific course in college, for the preparatory classical course, for teach- 
ing in the common schools, and for business.—(Catalogue, 1876~77.) 

Ursinus College, Freeland, (Reformed,) embraces theological, academic, and col- 
legiate departments. In its general system of education it endeavors to meet the 
wants of the age.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

Villanova College, Villanova, (Roman Catholic,) embraces classical, scientific, com- 
mercial, and preparatory courses.—(Catalogue, 1874-’75.) 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, (Presbyterian,) embraces preparatory 
and collegiate departments, the latter with classical and scientific courses, each of 
which covers 4 full years of study. In the classical course, the study of the Greek 
and Latin languages is made elective after the sophomore year.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, (Cumberland Presbyterian,) is one of the first 
colleges organized for the admission of both sexes, and a fair trial has shown that their 
association together as students subjects both to the strongest stimulus to exertion and 
to right conduct. The courses of study are preparatory, classical, scientific, normal, 
French and German, besides a female department and a ministerial course.—(Cata- 
logue, 1876.) 

The Western University of Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, furnishes us for 1875-76 no cata- 
logue or circular descriptive of its course of study; but it is understood from the 
Pennsylvania School Journal of February, 1876, that it has succeeded in securing, 
through the efforts of its respected chancellor, $200,000 for the erection of new build- 
ings ard increase of its facilities for instruction. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, (United Presbyterian,) includes classical, pre- 
paratory, and scientific departments. The classical course is the prominent feature in 
the college curriculum, and receives the most attention.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Reports have been received from 14 institutions for the superior instruction of 
women, having a total attendance of 1,134 students taught by 191 instructors. Of the 
students, 413 were in regular collegiate classes, 81 in partial and 6 in post graduate 
courses. Music is taught in 13 of these colleges, 12 specify vocal music, and 11 instru- 
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mental; 12 teach French, 11 German, 3 Italian, and 2 Spanish, 14 drawing, and 12 
painting. Seven report apparatus for the illustration of chemistry, aud 8 that for 
natural philesophy, 4 natural history museums, 2 art galleries, and 5 gymnasiums. 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 


The Pennsylvania State College, Centre County, heads, as snch, tbe scientific institu- 
tions in the State. Its aim is to combine practical with theoretical culture in the 
higher departments of education, but especially to promote improvement in agricult- 
ure and the mechanic arts, and the application to these of the natural and abstract 
sciences. It is thus a scientific school of high order in the educational interests of 
industrial life, yet not excluding classical and literary studies. Young women are 
admitted to the same courses as young men, are subject to the same general rules, 
and on completion of their studies receive the same certificates and degrees.—(Cata- 
logne for 1875~76.) 

The Towne Scientific School of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, aims to give 
a thorough technical and professional training to those who propose to engage in 
scientific and industrial pursuits. It has, besides a general course, special courses: (1) 
in analytical and applied chemistry and mineralogy; (2) in geology and mining; (3) 
in civil engincering; (4) in mechanical engineering; (5) in drawing and architecture. 
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A post graduate course in essentially the same lines of study has also been organized. 
Graduation in any one of the professional courses secures the degree of Sc. B.; in the 
post graduate course, that of Sc.M. The school is handsomely endowed and well 
appointed.—(Catalogue for 1876-’77.) 

The Pardee Scientific Department of Lafayette College, Easton, has a general scientific 
course for those who wish to pursue the various branches of collegiate study without 
Greek or Latin, and technical courses for such as desire to prepare themselves for the 
thorough and scientific prosecution of industrial pursuits. These technical courses 
embrace: (1) engineering, civil, topographical, and mechanical; (2) mining engineer- 
ing and metallurgy; (3) chemistry. There are also arrangements for post graduate 
special studies. The institution has ample apparatus for its work.—(Catalogue for 
1875-76.) 

Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, was designed by its founder, Hon. Asa Packer, 
of Mauch Chunk, to afford the young men of the Lehigh Vailey and elsewhere a com- 
plete technical education for those professions which had developed the rich mineral 
resources of the surrounding region. It affords, without charge for tuition, every facil- 
ity for mastering the professions of the civil, mechanical, and mining engineer, and of 
the metallurgist and analytical chemist. Classical instruction is also given to those 
who wish to become lawyers, clergymen, physicians, editors, or to pursue any distinct- 
ively literary avocation.—(Registers for 1875-76 and 1876-77.) 

Other scientific schools.— Scientific departments exist also in connection with Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle; Haverford College, Haverford ; Monongahela College, Jefferson ; 
New Castle College, New Castle; Swarthmore College, Swarthmore; the University at 
Lewisburg; Villanova College, Villanova; Washington and Jefferson College, Wash- 
ington; Waynesburg College, Waynesburg; Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
and the Western University of Pennsylvania, Pittsburg. A special course in analytic 
chemistry is also arranged for at Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg. The Pennsyl- 
vania Military College, Chester, is largely a scientific school, as is the Polytechnic Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Inthe Franklin Institute and the Wagner Free 
Institute of Science, Philadelphia, scientific instruction is given by lectures on such 
subjects as light, astronomy, electricity, metallurgy, assaying ef precious metals, and 
other practical topics.—(Catalogues of these institutions, with ennouncements and 
returns. ) 

THEOLOGY. 


The course of study for the ministry in most of the theological seminaries, schools, 
and departments included in the following table is 3 years. Where a larger number 
of years is given, academic or collegiate studies preparatory to the theological are 
usually included. In some instances these reach to within 2 years of the time of grad- 
uation, as in the Moravian Theological Seminary at Bethlehem, and in the ministerial 
course of Waynesburg College, Cumberland Presbyterian. The study of the Holy 
Scriptures in their original Hebrew and Greek, the science of interpretation of these 
scriptures, Christian evidences, church history and polity, systematic theology, pas‘oral 
theology and sacred rhetoric, form the staple courses of these schools. : 


MEDICINE. 


The medical department of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, the oldest and 
one of the most justly celebrated of the medical schools of the United States, presents 
no account of itself by circular or report to this Bureau for 1876. By its representative 
in a medical convention held at Philadelphia, June 2d and 3d, cf that year, it advocated 
a graded course of medical study, in which the elementary branches should precede 
the practical ; and in furtherance of which it was resolved that, in the hope of inducing 
students to prolong and systematize their studies, it was recommended to all medical 
coileges to offer students the option of three courses of lectures after a plan similar to 
the following: ‘ Students who have attended two full courses of lectures on anatomy, 
chemistry, materia medica, and physiology, may be examined upon any of these sub- 
jects at the end of their second course. During their third course such students may 
devote themselves to the lectures upon the theory and practice of medicine, surgery, 
obstetrics, and diseases of women and children, upon which subjects only they shall 
be examined at the final examination for the degree of M. D., their standing, how- 
ever, to be determined by the results of both examinations.”—( Detroit Review of Med- 
icine, July, 1876, pp. 500-504.) What action has been taken by the faculty on this 
change of plan does not appear. 

Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, which in 1875-76 had 505 matriculates and 
graduated 146,it may be seen from the table, has still further increased this large 
number of students, as well as added much to the value of its grounds, buildings, and 
apparatus, by the erection of a hospital adjoining the college. The course of instruc- 
tion includes a carefully considered combination of didactic and clinical teaching, for. 
the former of which ample means of illustration are employed, while for the latter it 
has now its own hospital and dispensary, with free access for its students to all the 
hospitals of the city.—( Announcement for 1876-77.) 
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The Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia, is designed to afford to ladies over 21 
years of age an opportunity for full medical instruction. It requires of its candidates 
for graduation a study of medicine for 3 years, 2 of which years must have been under 
the special supervision of a respectable practitioner, or under that of the college itself. 
The examinations may be after a plan similar to that sketched above in connection 
with the medical department of the university—(Annual announcement, 1875-76.) 

Lhe Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, affords instruction, as its name implies, 
in the principles of the homeopathic school. Its obligatory requirements are the same 
with those of the principal medical schoois of the country, but it recommends a three 
years’ graded course, embracing in the first year the philosophical, in the second the 
theoretical, and in the third the practical studies of a medical course. Students 
choosing this graded course are required to pass an examination in the studies of the 
first class before they can be admitted to the second.—(Announcement for 1875~76.) 


DENTISTRY. 


The Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, Philadelphia, has a faculty of 6 professors, 
who are assisted in the operative and mechanical departments by 2 demonstrators, 
with assistants. In order to meet the increasing demand for more thorough training, 
the faculty have added a spring and summer session to that of the fall and winter; 
attendance on the former to be held an equivalent for any private instruction, how- 
ever good, but not to be considered a substitute in any way for the regular winter 
course. The candidate for graduation must be 21 years of age, and must have studied 
under a private preceptor at least 2 years, including his course of instruction at the 
college.—(Announcements for 1875~76 and 1876-77.) : 

The Philadelphia Dental College, Philadelphia, has also lengthened its lecture season 
from 4 to 9 months, embracing spring, fall, and winter courses. The spring and fall 
courses are meant to be introductory to the winter course, or supplementary of it, 
but not to be an equivalent for it. Conditions of graduation essentially the same as 
in the preceding school.—(Announcement for 1876-77.) 


PHARMACY. 


The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy imparts instruction in chemistry, materia 
medica, botany, and the theory and practice of pharmacy. Candidates for graduation 
must be at least 21 ; must have attended two courses of each series of lectures delivered 
in this college, or one in this and one in some other respectable college of pharmacy, 
the last one in this; must have served an apprenticeship of at least 4 years with a 
qualified apothecary ; and must produce a neat and accurate original thesis, in their 
own handwriting, on some subject assigned them.—( Announcement for 1876-77.) 


LAW. 


The Law Department of Lafayette College, Easton, has a course of instruction meant 
to extend over 2 years, and embracing general commentaries on municipal law, con- 
tracts, real and personal property, torts, elements of pleading and evidence, equity 
jurisprudence, practice, and criminal law. Lectures are delivered in each year on 
topics illustrative of the above course and necessary to a thorough and scientific prep- 
aration for practice. The instruction is by text books and recitations, supplemented 
by lectures and oral expositions, with moot courts each week, presided over by a mem- 
ber of the faculty.—(College catalogue for 1875-76.) 

The Law Department of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, presents a two 
years’ course, similar to that above given and extending over the same period of 2 
years. The scholastic year embraces 3 continuous months, from October 1 to April 1.— 
(Return to Bureau of Education for 1876.) 
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Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 


Schools for profesional] instruction. 
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Moravian Theological Seminary......... 3..-.] 34 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary of yew baeH 
St. Charles Borromeo. 
St. Michael’s Seminary......------------ Oey) 32! 
Stmvuincent’S Seminary...-.----.-.-<- <4. eh |e 
Theological department of Lincoln Uni- ct (es) | aks 
versity.* 
Theological department of Ursinus Col- ie 
lege. 
Theological Seminary of the Evangelical 6 863) «30 
Lutheran Church, Gettysburg. 
Theological Seminary of the Evangelical oN) ols 46 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia. 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Se. Ati) oh 
Church. 
Theological Seminary of the United Pres-| 4/)....) 46 
byterian Church.* 
Western Theological Seminary of the 6} 51 85 
Presbyterian Church.* 
| 
SCHOOLS OF LAW. 
Law department of Lafayette College...) 5)....)..-. 
Law department, (University of Penn- H.. b) 90 
sylvania.) 
SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE. 
Jefferson Medical College ..-..-..------. 21 ....| 600 
Medical department,(UniversityofPenn-| 13 ....| 482 


sylvania.)* 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylva-| 15....| 75 


nia. 

Hahnemann Medical College of Phila-| 13..-..| 142 
delphia. 

Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery.| 30,....| 125 

Philadelphia Dental College. ...-...-...- Q2Q)...-] 105 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy ...... 3 pees Lous 


| Number of years in course. 


Property, income, &c. 
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Value of 
ings, an 
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funds. 


eeerteceace 


Income from productive 
funds 
Receipts for the last year 
from tuition fees, 
| Number of volumes in library. 


150, 000 
150, 000 


60, 000 


232, 000 
248, 000 


112, 500 


20, 000 
38, 761) 


71, 000 


[ eee oe 16, 000 
(a) (a) (a) 
30000) seen b3, 600 
yy act 500 
(a) (a) (a) 

2, 000: $0 17, 060 
15, 006!......-. 8, 000 
174000} ee 6, 600 

7, 512|_.......|12, 000 

1,200).......! 2, 500 

@ Aldi! 4,431 

Cie el 14, 000 
S21, alee eee 3, 500 
| ere | 6, 000 

5, 400| 0.5. 11, 000 

7 045\2205 ae 3, 500 

4, 200!..... .--/ 10, 000 

Bee ste Low 4, 000 

vito aa neee 
ae 

eseertenes seeeeaue | seeer-e 

\ eee 8. | 4,840, £60 

vee sde dU eee ee 

4, Cl Gites 071 eee 

0, 11,045} 2, 060 
meee) | 9,062; 500 
eee |) Eee ee 

1e550h Beene: 2,295 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1875. ; 
c Value of museum, apparatus, and library. 
d Value of apparatus. 


a Reported with classical department. 
b Includes society libraries 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


GIRARD COLLEGE FOR ORPHANS, PHILADELPHIA. 


The sixth annual report of the board of directors of city trusts, covering the year 
1875, but printed in 1876, showed 550 pupils in the three schools composing the insti- 
tution for the former year. A written return for 1876 gives the number as the same, 
the present accommodations not admitting of any increase. = 

An appendix presents the course of study pursued in the three schools, beginning 
with the lowest elements, and running up, in the eight years and six months devoted 
to it, into the various higher English branches, with French, Spanish, and drawing. 


OTHER ORPHAN HOMES. 


In 21 homes and industrial schools for orphan children throughout the State, 1,672 
pupils were reported in 1876 as under instruction in the common branches of an 
English education, with industrial training in many instances also. 

In 16 others, mainly for the orphans of soldiers who fell in the civil war, 2,798 chil- 
dren were reported as being also under kindred training, making 4,490, exclusive of 
those in Girard College.—(Returns to Bureau of Education.) 


REFORM SCHOOLS. 


‘In the Pennsylvania Reform School at Morganza, and the colored department of the 
House of Refuge, Philadelphia, there are reported for 1876 a total of 345 children under 
training, 228 in the former, 117 in the latter institution.—(Returns to Bureau of Edu- 
cation. ) 


PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, PHILADELPHIA. 


The new buildings of this noble school, noticed in the Commissioner’s report for 1875, 
have so much increased its accommodations, that for the first time in many years its 
managers have been able to offer admission to all applicants. ‘The number on the roll 
January 1, 1876, was 297, of whom 163 were males and 134 females; 14 supported by 
New Jersey, 5 by Delaware, 1 by the city of Philadelphia, 2 by scholarship funds, and 
8 by parents or friends. A later return gives 352 as the whole number in December, 
1876, the males being 202 and the females 150. The number of professors and instructors 
at the latter date was 18, one being a semi-mute. A library of about 5,000 volumes 
is an aid to instruction. Geography, history, arithmetic, and other common English 
branches are taught, and there is some apparatus for illustration of natural philosophy, 
also a museum containing many specimens of natural history. 

The value of grounds, buildings, and apparatus is set at $500,000; the State appro- 
priations from Pennsylvania at $63,963 for maintenance and $25,000 towards the new 
buildings; from New Jersey, at $3,634; from Delaware, $1,485. Income from tuition 
fees, $6,319. Expenditures: for maintenance, $80,039; for new buildings, about 
$167,000.—( Report for 1875 and return for 1876.) 


WEST PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


This new institution for the unfortunate, established in 1876, is at Turtle Creek, 
Allegheny County, not farfrom Pittsburg. It reports 3 instructors, 1 of them a semi- 
mute, with 36 pupils, of whom 22 are males and 14 females. Reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and geography are the branches at present taught. Agriculture was to be added 
in the spring of 1877. The buildings and grounds are rented. The State appropria- 
pon fu ae was $16,000; the income from tuition fees, $200.—(Circular and return 

or 1876. 

The deaf-mute day school at Pittsburg, hitherto maintained by the city, has been 
discontinued since the establishment of this institution, and appears to have beea ab- 
sorbed into it.—(Letter accompanying return.) 


PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR INSTRUCTION OF THE BLIND. 


Established in 1833 at Philadelphia, and since continued there, this school has since 
its opening instructed 915 pupils, and reports for 1876 a total of 207 pupils, with 34 in- 
structors and employés, of whom 21 are blind. The course of study embraces all the 
branches of a good English education, with Latin, pin-type printing, and music. A 
plan is in agitation for imparting a considerable part of this instruction in the public 
schools, where it is thought that the blind may be taught with little more trouble than 
those possessed of sight. Music is taught not only in theory and by the notes, but 
on the church organ and the piano. The art of tuning and repairing pianos is also 
attended to. The industrial occupations engaged in are broom, brush, mattress, and 
mat making, caning of chairs, carpet weaving, knitting, crocheting, beadwork, hand 
and machine sewing. The products of these occupations for 1875 amounted to $14,933 
for the males and $336 for the females in the school. 
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A portion of the pupils here, as at the institution for the deaf and dumb in Phila- 
delphia, are from the States of New Jersey and Delaware, and are provided for by those 
States.—(Report for 1875 and return for 1876.) 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAINING SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 


This school, established in 1871, at Media, for the benefit of feeble-minded persons 
who are friendless or entirely dependent, reported, for 1876, a total of 233 such under 
instruction, of whom 136 were males and 97 females. The branches taught are the 
primary ones of a common school education, with broom and mattress making, farm 
labor, and domestic duties. Instructors,11. Income, $57,551, applicable to support of 
children; expenditures, $58,349. For a new building, $10,600 have been appropriated 
by the legislature.—(Neport and return for 1876.) 


OBITUARY RECORD. 


PROF. GEORGE ALLEN, LL. D. 


This gentleman, long professor of the Greek language and literature in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, passed, May 29. 1876, into the other world. Hewas born Decem- 
ber 17, 1808, at Milton, Vermont, and trained for college while still residing with his 
father, a lawyer of high standing and repute, and a member of Congress for several 
terms. Entering with advanced standing the University of Vermont in 1823, he was 
graduated in due course, apparently, in 1825, and began studying law in his father’s 
office, then in Burlington. But in May, 1826, a college friend who had started an acad- 
emy a few miles away was taken sick, and induced young Allen to take his place till 
the conclusion of the term. He proved so successful a teacher that in August of that 
year the trustees of the university, having given Professor Torrey, of the chair of 
languages, leave to travel in Europe for 18 months, invited the young graduate to fill 
the professorial chair till his return. This was done, not only with great benefit to his 
pupils, but also great improvement of his own already fine classical acquirements, he 
going over an immense amount of reading in the languages beyond the studies of his 
class. Resuming then his legal studies, he prosecuted them for some time, but finally 
changing his plan of life and resolving to enter the ministry, became a teacher in the 
Vermont Episcopal Institute, at Burlington, studying theology under Bishop J. H. 
Hopkins. Ordained a deacon in 1834, he took charge of a church in St. Albans, and 
spent there three happy years. But he was born to be a teacher, and after struggling 
for some time against his destiny, yielded, and became professor of languages in 
Newark College, Del., and subsequently, from 1845, in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, where he continued till his death, securing the reputation of being one of the first 
teachers of the classics in America. In 1854 he took exclusive charge of instruction 
in the Greek language and literature, his adjunct professor, Mr. Jackson, taking the 

Latin. 

’ Familiar, from long reading, with the choice Greek classics, and thoroughly devoted 
to the beautiful and harmonious tongue, he infused the enthusiasm he felt for them 
into his instructions, and enkindled in his pupils a sympathetic flame by his felicitous 
and charming renderings— renderings made still more delightful by reference to fine 
passages in modern writers, drawn from or meant to illustrate the ancient ones. His 
life was spent so largely in the study and the class rcom that the world at large knew 
little of the genial gentleman who was training for it some of the best scholars of the 
day. But his students well appreciated his fine teaching and enthusiastic ways, and 
he will long be remembered by them as a splendid instructor and a most lovable and 
noble man.—(An autobiographical sketch in the Pennsylvania Monthly, August, 1876, 
and an editorial in the Philadelphia Times, May 30, 1876.) 


PROF. M. W. JACOBUS, D. D., LL. D. 


Melancthon Williams Jacobus was born in Newark, N.J., September 19, 1816, of Pres- 
byterian parentage. He was the eldest of six children, and had the best early Christian 
nurture. At 8 years of age he was studying Latin and Greek in Newark Acad- 
emy, then under the charge of Abraham Van Doren and his three sons. At 14 he was 
transferred to the academy at Bloomfield, N. J., where he became, in the best sense, a 
Christian. At 15 he entered the sophomore class of Princeton College, and, although the 
youngest member of the class, carried off the highest honors each successive year till 
his graduation in 1834. In the autumn of 1835 he entered the theological seminary at 
Princeton, and here developed his taste for exegetical studies. At the end of the sem- 
inary course he was appointed tutor in Hebrew, as assistant to Dr. Joseph Addison 
Alexander, and devoted himself to the study of Arabic and Syriac, under the celebrated 
Orientalist, Dr. Isaac Nordheimer. 

In 1839 he was licensed by the presbytery of New Brunswick to preach the gospel, 
and in the autumn of the same year was ordained and installed as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Chureh in Brooklyn, N. Y., where he labored with eminent success for 
eleven years. : 
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In the fall of 1850, his health having given way, he laid aside his work and spent a 
year in foreign travel, passing through Europe, Egypt, Palestine, and Syria as far as 
Damascus. During his absence the general assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
elected him professor of Oriental and biblical literature in the Western Theological 
Seminary, Allegheny City, Pa. He entered on the duties of this professorship early 
in 1852, and continued in the active discharge of them till his death, October 28, 1876, 
twenty-four and a half years. 

In 1852 Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, made him a doctor of divinity, and in 1867 
the College of New Jersey added to this the degree of LL. D. From 1856 to the fall of 
1872 he held the pastorate of the Central Presbyterian Church of Pittsburg, visiting 
Europe again during this time, in 1866, and serving in 1869 as moderator of the general 
assembly of the Old. School branch of the Presbyterian Church. In that capacity 
he had the pleasure of presiding at the organization of the reunited assembly, in 
Philadelphia, in 1870. The following year he was appointed by the general assembly 
corresponding secretary and treasurer of the board of sustentation, and held the office 
- till May, 1874. In October, 1874, he went to Southern California for improvement of 
his health, returning to his duties in the seminary in September, 1875, with freshened 
strength. But long years of laborious study had told on him, as it usually does, and 
at the date above indicated the tasked brain avenged itself, and he broke down and 
passed off suddenly. 

The chief publications of Dr. Jacobus were his commentaries on the sacred Scriptures. 
“Notes on the New Testament,” extending through the Gospels and the Acts, were 
published with a “ Catechetical Question Book,” from 1848 to 1859, and were repub- 
lished in Edinburg, Scotland, in 1862. ‘‘ Notes on Genesis” followed, in 1864~’65, and 
“‘ Notes on Exodus, from Egypt to Sinai,” in 1874. Besides these he was the author of 
many articles in the Princeton Review and the American Presbyterian Review, with 
BD) sermons, tracts, and articlesin newspapers. —(Letter from Prof. A. A. Hodge, 
D. D. 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, State superintendent of public instruction, Harrisburg. 
[Lerm, 1876-’80. | 
Hon. HENRY HOUCK, first deputy State superintendent, Harrisburg. 

; , second deputy Staie superintendent, Harrisburg. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


(Term, three years from June 4, 1875.] 


} 
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List of school officials in Pennsylvania — Continued. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


{Term, three years from June 4, 1875.] 
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Salary. 


$1, 000 
2, 000 
1, 200 
1, 200 
1, 000 
1, 800 
1, 000 
1, 000 
1, 500 
1, 000 
1, 000 

800 
1, 200 
1, 000 
1, 500 
1, 100 
1, 000 
1, 000 
1, 200 
1, 350 
1, 600 

800 
1, 600 
1, 000 
1, 000 
1, 000 

500 
1, 000 - 
1, 0°0 

750 
1, 090 
1, 000 
1, 000 

200 
1, 700 
1, 200 
1, 000 
1, 300 
2, 000 
1, 800 
1, 200 
1, 500 

800 
1, 000 
1, 200 

700 
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RBHODE ISLAND. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1874-75. | 1875~76, Increase.| Decrease, 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE, | 


Children of school age, (5-15 inclusive) -| Do, oLOW Sa -- ~~ - =~ Mae == |e 
Enrolled in public schools ....-....--- 38, 554 51) Pte: 774. eee 
Average number belonging...--...-.--. | 30, 102 30, 516 4144), 222 eee 
Average attendance........---.--.--. 26, 163 ei, Oel 858 (C.J. eee 
Enrolment in evening schools... ..---- 4, 600 3,179 sore re eee 1, 421 
Average number belonging...-.-.--.-- 3, 306 PAGS | Pe a Ie 911 
Average attendance.....-------...--. 2 256 lec ‘keene 3 3 671 
TEACHERS, | 
Meme CHeNING .f.cescs------2--+:.-+--- 195 211 | 16,0) 22a 
Wyaie Mepeacling -...-..---.s--------: 861 869 ot PP - 
SIGE ACHOIS focwce wen ce we teens wees 1, 056 1, 080 24 |. .ncos eae 
Necessary to supply the schools....... £22 | 861 BT Ve 
Teachers in evening schools .........- 192 | 150 Geeoe. eer | 42 
Average monthly pay of men......... $85 18 rine} Umer? 4S)! | sen Semen €3 69 
Average monthly pay of women . .... 46 17 46 73 0 SOUL 2. 
SCHOOLS. 
(Gerad GU GI) Se ae 36 466 SOM. coseeee 
MP MOTAMeH SCHOOLS ..- <2 es ecw ss sce 301 DOT Ne cae joeee 10 
Total number of schools.............. 737 visYs ONT, « cece 
Average length of schools in days..... 178 180 pay Mees 
Number of evening schools ........... 39 28 ss cues seer et 
Average length of these in weeks...... 124 13 |) levening 2222. 
Value of school property..---..-.-..-. $2,860, 01771) 52456, 674 | $96, Go7) |b. eee 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
. Receipts. 
PMIOMIES CALC LAX a. coec cscs coc eee week 70, 402 | 71,555 L tosh See 
GMM OCA LAX ee cles macisees eacece coe 614, 383 O08, 87 20b sess -5e-- 45, 511 
Hromepermanent find .-.--. .-.-.----- 22, 093 20,033 |. eee s--= 2, 060 
PE romeounen fds .o oc. cececs ace sss 10, 286 10, 341 _ DONDE oaee eee 
ETom ether SOUPCES- ..-s<6 -=-—--0s-- << 44, 633 63, 335 18, 702 4) .)) a 
INCRE ee eerie 761, 797 TOTVIG eae eee 27,681 
Sites, buildings, and furniture ....--.. $274, 326 HO0G ROSS lence se 2 a $67, 733 
Libraries and apparatus ...-..........- 1,509 2,075 $566 |.....2 eee 
Salaries of superintendents ..........- 11, 681 11, 788 107 | ....228eee 
Salaries of teachers..-.....----..----- 383, 284 407,564 24, 280 |... eee 
RUISCOMANEOUS same c 6 ove ccd <exeee ose~ ek 77, 059 Go; 720 [eneecce eee 11, 339 
1, 052 
Total..... eae Beeson eee 764, 643 709) AGT eae eee 55, 176 
PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE — a 7) | a el 
Of school population ...............-.- $9 37 ¢9 49 $0 12) eee 
OF pupilsvenmolled: 2. snc cs occe veces 12 96 12. 86 (uses $0 10 
Of average attendance ..............- 19 09 18.72 | See 37 
SCHOOL FUND. 
Available school fund ................ 250, 376 244, O20 pene ee ee 6, 051 


(Report for 1875-’76 of Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, State commissioner of public schools, 
eons and special reports to United States Bureau of Education, 1874-75 and 
~70. 
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De REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


HISTCRICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. 1, page 379; Barnard’s Common Schools 
and Public Instruction, 1873; History of Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, by E. 
W. Stone, 1874, and Journal of the institute; History of Public Instruction in Rhode 
Island from 1836 to 1876, compiled and edited by Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, State com- 
missioner of public schools, 1876 ; Rhode Island School Laws of various dates. 


ORIGINATION OF FREE SCHOOLS. 


Entered in 1636 by Roger Williams and his fellow advocates for absolute religious 
freedom, it was long before Rhode Island, with its scattered colonists, had a settled 
government, or centres of population sufficient for the support of any true school system. 
Sixty-five years passed after Williams’s entrance before the number of the settlers, 
exclusive of remaining Indians, reached 10,000; and almost one hundred before a census 
showed 17,935. As many of these were mere adventurers and many more were consci- 
entiously opposed to any State control of education, no general law for the establish- 
ment of free schools seems to have been even thought of till 1790-98. Individual towns 
took measures to secure for all or for a portion of their youth either a free or cheapened 
education —~ Newport in 1640, Providence in 1663, Barrington in 1673, Bristol in 1682 — 
but a system for the State remained to be projected. Strangely enough the idea of it 
then came not from the leading citizens striving to lift up othera toward their plane, 
nor from the people generally asking aid to raise their children to a higher level than 
their own, but from a man of humble crigin and very slender training, who burned to 
give to others the educational advantages of which he keenly felt the need. This man 
was Mr. John Howland, born in Newport, and trained to be a barber and hair dresser 
in Providence. Of clear intelligence, sound judgment, and persistent will, he was, 
notwithstanding his origin, one of the born leaders of mankind. Uniting with others 
in 1789 in the formation of the Mechanics and Manufacturers’ Association, Providence, 
he says himself that when he and his fellow members came together they became sen- 
sible of their deficiencies, There were papers to be written and records to be made 
that few of them were competent to undertake. Talking of this among themselves, the 
question came whether their children ought not be given better advantages for educa- 
tion. Of course, the answer was they ought to have them; and when the means by 
which these advantages could be obtained arose for consideration, nothing seemed 
plainer than that it must be through practically free schools, opened to all the children of 
the State through the united action of the legislature and the people. For such schools 
it was resolved that they should agitate, and Mr. Howland soon became chief agitator. 
He wrote a memorial to the legislature in favor of free schools, secured the adoption of 
it by the association, had it presented to the general assembly in 1799, and by active 
exertion of his utmost influence with the members and the people had the happiness of 
welcoming, in February, 1800, ‘‘An act to establish free schools.” Thisact, remarkable 
for that period, provided for dividing every town into school districts; for establishing 
in each of these, and maintaining annually one or more free schools for the instruction 
of all the white inhabitants between the ages of 6 and 20 years in reading, writing, and 
common arithmetic; for continuing such schools through terms sufficient to secure all 
pupils a fair indoctrination in these elements; and for meeting the expense by a State 
allowance of 20 per cent. of the State taxes collected from each town, with a town pro- 
vision for whatever remaining cost might be incurred. 

Providence immediately took steps for establishing the schools provided for, bought 
or built 4 school-houses, engaged for each a master at $500, and an usher at $200 annual 
salary, and on the last Monday of October, 1800, opened them to her scholastic popu- 
lation. Thus free schools were originated, and were directly so abundantly attended 
that soon a fifth had to be added to the four first opened. From that time on there bas 
been a growth and an expansion, Providence never failing to maintain ker schools, 
which had grown to 51 in 1876, with a total enrolment of 13,240 pupils. 


STATE RETROGRESSION. 


Though the chief city of the State thus accepted the first school law, it proved to be 
beyond the public sentimené of other towns, and as there was then no officer to explain 
to the people its provisions, meet objections to them, and show the advantages which 
they would bring, an ignorant opposition from the smaller towns so far prevailed with 
the previously friendly legislature that the law was repealed in 1803, as respected the 
State generally, Providence being excepted at her own request. Things elsewhere fell 
back into their old order, and the discouraged friends of a free education for the peo- 
ple had to depend again, for twenty-five years longer, on private schools, proprietary 
schools, the free schools of benevolent societies, and Sunday schools, which at that time 
were for imparting to the poor the elements of education not obtainable by them dur- - 
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ing the week. The proprietary schools were the nearest approach of all these to pub- 
lic schools, being the fruit of associations among friends and neighbors who taxed 
themselves voluntarily for the purchase of a lot, the erection of a schooal-house, the sup- 
port of teachers, and the other expenses of a school, and then had a right in the prop- 
erty and to school privileges in proportion to the amounts contributed. 


REVIVAL OF FREE SCHOOLS. 


From 1820 up to 1827, there were signs of a gradually growing discontent with the 
paucity of educational advantages. ‘The legislature, in 1820, called for information 
from the towns with reference to public schools, and could only get the statement 
that there were none except in Providence and to a very slight extent in Newport. 
In 1821 it appointed at its February session a committee to prepare and report a bill 
establishing free schools. The committee dallied with the subject for a year, and noth- 
ing came of it. But, as Newport desired to educate her poorer population, liberty was 
given her in June, 1825, to raise a tax of $800 “ for educating the white children of the 
town not otherwise provided with the means of education.” In May of the same year 
an act for raising a school fund for the State by lotteries was received and referred to 
the next session, in which, happily, it died. All these things showed a growing sense 
of the need of legislative action in favor of free schools, and in 1827 this was strength- 
ened by memorials from several towns respectfully calling for such action. Accord- 
ingly, a bill for the establishment of a school system was introduced, appropriating 

- $10,000 yearly from the State funds for free schools; allowing towns to supplement their 
portion of this sum by an annual tax agreed on at the town meeting, and requiring 
them at this meeting to appoint a school committee of 5 to 21 persons, who should make 
rules and regulations for the schools, appoint the teachers for them, visit them every 3 
months, and generally superintend them, reporting to the town meeting every year. 
Only 2 members seem to have opposed the bill, and under the earnest advocacy of Mr. 
Joseph L. Tillinghast of Providence, Mr. Dixon of Westerly, and Mr. Potter of South 
Kingston, it passed the house at the January session of 1828, met with a favorable recep- 
tion in the senate, and became a law. 

From that time free schools have been the rule throughout the State,* and within 
little more than 5 years from the passage of the law a committee appointed to make 
inquiry as to the results was able to report 323 public schools in operation for sessions 
of 3 months to a year, employing 375 teachers, and instructing 17,034 pupils; while 
118 private school teachers had under them 3,403 pupils in schoois which, the commit- 
eS said, were substantially continuations of the public schools by individual subscrip- 

ions. 
MODIFICATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Free schools being thus once more established, all that was needed was to make 
them as respectable and good as circumstances would permit. Attempts in this direc- 
tion sometimes proved failures, sometimes were real advances on what went before. 

Of the former class was a change in the mode of distribution of the school money of 
the State, which prevailed from 1832 to 1845, and which, instead of going on the first 
plain basis of the number of inhabitants under the age of 16, went on the complex 
one of the number of white children in a town under 15 years of age, the number of 
colored children under 10 years, and five-fourteenths of all between the ages of 10 and 
24, excepting Narragansett Indians. 

Of the latter class have been: (1) An increase of the State appropriation to its schools 
from the $10,000 annually of the law of 1828, to $25,000 by a law of 1839, to $50,000 by 
a law of 1854, and to $90,000 in the general statutes of 1872. (2) The appointment of a 
State school agent in 1843 to visit and inspect the public schools, with a view to the 
improvement of their management and methods, and the raising of this agent to the 
commissionership of public schools in 1845, with a continuation of the office of com- 
missioner till now. (3) A provision, also in 1345, for advanced instruction in the pub- 
lic schools where circumstances calied for it. (4) A like provision, at the same date, 
for the formation of public school libraries accessibie to all the inhabitants in any town, 
as well as to the teachers and pupils in the schools. (5) The establishment, in 1854, of 
a State normal schoolt to succeed two previous enterprises in that direction: first, a 
normal department in Brown University, established in 1850, and next, a private normal 
school set up in 1852, in Providence, under the same instructor as the former, with 
associates. (6) The institution, in 1870, of a State board of education, to aid the State 
commissioner with its counsels, and to have a general‘supervision and control of all 


*It is said intentionally that they have been the rule, not that they have been universal, for, 
though called free in the law and meant to be such, it appears from Mr. Potter’s reports that in many 
of the towns the State and town appropriations were insufficient, and that corsequgntly rates were 
levied until a comparatively late period.—(See p. 81 of Education in Rhode Island.) ,“¢ 

t This school was abolished under a mistaken impulse of economy in 1865, but wad tstored through 
the prune of Mr. Bicknell in 1871, and has done a good work in preparing improveygeachers for the 
8Cn00ls. Be 
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State schools, electing also annually the State commissioner. (7) The extension, in the 
revised law of 1872, of the term of school committees from 1 year to 3, with a provision 
for the changing of one-third of them each year. (8) The arrangement, in the same law, 
for the election of a school superintendent by each town, or, failing this, for the ap- 
pointment of one by the school committee. (9) The requirement from the town school 
officers of reports as to the schools committed to their care; by the law of 1839, to the 
secretary of the commonwealth, and by those of 1845 and 1872, to the State school com- 
missioner. (10) The encouragement of teachers’ institutes, provided for in the law of 
1845, and aided with $500 annually from the State by the revised one of 1872. 

Besides these legal advances and improvements, there have been some coming from 
voluntary action, prominent among which was, first, the great influence for good of 
the meetings and papers of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction from 1845; next, 
the kindred and aiding influence of three successive excellent school journals, begin- 
ning with 1845 and continued till the close of 1874. 

There is no institution for special instruction belonging to the State. The deaf and 
dumb and the blind who need instruction are cared for by the State in institutions at 
Hartford, Conn., and Boston, Mass, A reform school for boys is sustained by the city 
of Providence. 

The agricultural and mechanical college of the State forms the scientific department 
of Brown University, Providence. 

SUPERVISION. 


The State has been happy in its chief school officers. Atleast four of them have been 
men of much more than common mark. Mr. Henry Barnard —since Dr. Barnard, and 
first United States Commissioner of Education — brought to his work of State school 
agent, 1843-45, and to that of State commissioner of public schools, 1845~-’49, a large 
educational experience and information, and a great power of influencing and moving 
men. The Hon. Elisha R. Potter, who succeeded him, 1849~54, was a lawyer of large 
culture and ability, and was thus able substantially to settle for Rhode Island the 
much vexed question of religion in the schools, with which other States have been 
often greatly agitated. Their successors, of whom two achieved also a lasting repu- 
tation, while all are well known as honorable men, have been Rev. Robert Allyn, 
185457; John Kingsbury, (long president of the Rhode Island Institute,) 1857-’59 ; 
Dr. Joshua B. Chapin, 1859-61; Henry Rousmiere, 1861-63 ; Dr. Chapin again, 1863-69 ; 
Thomas W. Bicknell, 1869-75; Thomas B. Stockwell, 1875-76. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


IMPROVEMENT IN METHODS OF TEACHING. 


The commissioner thinks that the character of the work performed in the schools 
in 1875-76 has been unequaled in the past; that the schools were never in so pro- 
gressive a condition as at present; and that the nature and extent of the work done in 
them was never so satisfactory. 

Certain points are especially mentioned in which improvement has been made; among 
them are the character and style of reading in the schools. Reading is made more 
of a study on the part of both teacher and pupil, and thus it is changed from a mere 
pastime or mechanical performance into an exercise productive of a genuine cult- 
ure. The various exercises which have been given by distinguished elocutionists at 
the sessions of the State Teachers’ Institute have awakened a very general attention | 
among the teachers, and they are beginning to realize the extent cf this field as never 
before. Reading as the expression of thought is now the objective point, and the 
pupil’s mind is directed to that end. 

Geography is another study in which a few years have made great changes in the 
mode of instruction. Map drawing is now regarded as the best test of the pupil’s 
knowledge of locality, of relative position, and of general form. Moreover, it is not now 
considered necessary for a child to know the geography of the eastern continent 
with the same minuteness as the western, and the questions of relative value and 
significance are allowed to determine what shall be taken and what left. 

Another step in advance is seen in the manner of teaching grammar. Grammar as 
a science is giving way to language as an art. Attention is more generally given in 
the mixed schools and those of the intermediate and lower grammar grades to the art 
of expression than to the science of construction. Pupils are taught how to say what 
they wish rather than why it should be said thus, the latter work being left for the 
time when their minds shall be better fitted to discuss such questions.—(Report of State 
commissioner, 1875-’76, pp. 63-67.) 

FINANCES. 


The financi= exhibit for the year is considered quite satisfactory. The decrease in 
expenditures} 8 mainly in incidentals and in sites and buildings. There have been 
fewer new bu€{fings erected than for a number of years; but, as several of these are in 
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Providence, the total cost is swelled to quite an amount. Even there, however, the 
cost of a building for a graded grammar school is reduced more than one-half, while in 
other parts of the State there has been a disposition to put off expenditures of this kind 
to a more convenient day. The increase in the cost of instruction is due, first, to the 
greater length of the school year; second, to the greater permanence of teachers, 
who from that cause have in some cases received a slight increase of pay; and, third, 
to the establishment of a larger number of graded schools, making necessary a greater 
number of teachers.—(State report, 1875~76, pp. 81-83.) 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The decrease in attendance at evening schools would have been much less had it not 
been for fires at Woonsocket, by which the day schools were compelled to occupy 
quarters usually devoted to the evening schools. And yet there is not that degree of 
interest throughout the State in this branch of the work which its importance de- 
mands. While in many towns evening schools have so far won their way as to obtain 
recognition and to become an integral part of the system, in other communities (and 
some of them the most populous and important ones) they are turned off without the 
slightest consideration. Throughout the State there has been a decrease of 24 such 
schools within two years.—(State report, 187576, pp. 83, 84, and statistical returns.) 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Since the passage of the act in relation to free public libraries, giving them State aid 
under such rules and regulations as the board of education should prescribe, a great 
addition has been made to the available means of diffusing useful knowledge among 
all classes. During the past year 8 libraries have received State aid, 4 of them to the 
amount of $125 each, and the remaining 4 only $50 each. The maximum amount of 
aid from the State for any one library during any one year has been fixed at $125.— 
(State report, 1875-76, pp. 17, 18.) " 


NEED FOR AN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Several towns have taken the proper steps, under the State law, to enact a suitable 
truant ordinance, but in each case they have met the insuperable obstacle of a lack of 
any proper place for the reception and training of their truants. The law, then, can 
be of no effect until the State shall establish for their use an industrial school such as 
it provides they shall be sent to. This school, says the commissioner, should be a home 
for the children, formative rather than reformative, in which life shall be made to cor- 
respond, as far as circumstances will admit, to the home life of the average child. The 
aim of the school should be, first, to provide each pupil with a good elementary edu- 
cation; and, secondly, to equip him with the means of acquiring a livelihood. The 
industrial element, should be a recognized part of the instruction of the school, and the 
objective feature of the labor the acquisition by the pupil of exact knowledge of a 
trade rather than the profitableness of his work to the institution. 

The subject of class instruction in actual labor in the various trades and branches of 
applied art is in its infancy. What is feasible and what is not is a question to be set- 
tled only by trial. The general problem has had very great light thrown upon it by 
the exhibition at the Centennial of the work of the technical schools of Russia. These 
schools claim that instruction can be given by the class system in the different depart- 
ments of the mechanic arts. If this be so,the great question is settled, and it only 
remains to decide what trade or trades will be most suitable, all the circumstances 
and conditions being taken into account.—(State report, 1875-76, pp. 100-105.) 


ILLITERACY AND ITS CURE. 


The people are being aroused to at least a partial appreciation of the magnitude of 
the question involved in the figures of the late census. Out of a population of 205,101 
of the age of 10 years and over, there are 24,168 who are unable to write their own 
names, while of this number only 7,941 are able to read at all; that is, one person in 
every 3.48 of the population cannot write his name, and one in every 13.84 can neither 
read nor write. Moreover, while the population has increased about 40 per cent., illiter- 
ates have increased over 63 per cent.; and out of a school population of 53,316, who 
should all be accounted for at some school, at least 8,000, (or one in every 6.5,) and 
probably more, are not in attendance upon any school, either public or private, or sub- 
ject to any instruction, but are, most of them, employed in various manufacturing 
establishments. More than 82.5 per cent. of this illiteracy and this labor of children 
in shops, it is estimated, is furnished by the French-Canadian and Irish elements of 
the population. 

_ This condition of affairs, it is believed, results chiefly from the fact that Rhode Island 
is the only State in New England that does not make the attempt at least to enforce 
the educational rights of minors. Practically an asylum is here offered to every mer- 
cenary parent who is willing to barter the precious opportunities of his.children’s ear- 
lier years for a few paltry dollars. On either side stand Connecticut and. Massachusetts 
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saying to their citizens, “You cannot place your children at work unless you first give 
them at least 12 weeks of schooling ;” while Rhode Island virtually says, ‘‘Come, you 
may place your children at work as early and keep them at it as long as they can per- 
form the least labor.” True, a law has been in existence in the State for more than 20 
years forbidding the employment in any manufacturing establishment of minors under 
12 years of age and of all under 15 unless they shall have attended school for a term of 
at least 3 months the previous year, and imposing a fine of $20 on all employers and 
parents who shall knowingly and wilfully violate the law. Being in advance of pub- 
lic sentiment, this law has been practically a dead letter. To make it efficient two 
amendments are required: (1) The words “ knowingly and wilfully” must be stricken 
out, since their effect is to render conviction almost impossible ; and (2) some person or 
persons must be clothed with the power and the duty of making such regular inspec- 

tion as shall disclose all cases of infringement and of instituting the necessary legal 
“ measures to secure compliance. With these changes in the law, the commissioner 
believes that the amount of absenteeism may be so diminished as to render its com- 
plete extinction possible.—(State report, 1875~’76, pp. 92-99.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


NEWPORT. 


Officers.— A school committee of 12 members elected for terms of 3 years, part going 
out each year, and a city superintendent appointed by the school committee. 

Statistics.— Population of the city, 14,028; children, (5-16 years of age,) 2,807; en- 
rolment in public schools of children under 6 years, 93; between 6 and 16 years, 1,818; 
over 16 years, 195; total enrolment, 2,116. Estimated enrolment in private and paro- 
chial schools, 656. Average daily attendance in public schools, including evening 
schools, 1,802. Number of teachers, 51. Salaries of teachers, $400 to $3,500 annually. 
Number of days the schools were taught, 195. Estimated value of property used for 
school purposes, $203,406. Expenditures for school purposes, $63,675. 

Remarks.— Gradation in every department, from the subprimary to the senior class 
of the Rogers High School, now prevails. Scholars of the graduating class of 1876 
have passed through every grade by required examination. ‘The teachers believe that 
better order prevails in the schools than in previous years; but few cases requiring 
severe discipline, and only two cases of expulsion have occurred. 

The evening school, on Clarke street, in point of interest, was more successful the 
last year than during any previous one. The school is graded, the several departments 
being primary, intermediate, grammar, and book-keeping. The school opened with 91 
pupils and closed with 214 on the roll. The other evening school does not show so 
large a number enrolled, but those who were interested in learning were very regular 
in attendance. 

The Rogers High School continues to attract the attention of persons advanced in 
scholarship, whose lives have been devoted to literature and science. They visit it 
frequently, encouraging its methods, recognizing the necessity of such an institution, 
and from knowledge, placing it beside similar schools of our own and foreign coun- 
tries, with most favorable comparison. Classical and scientific studies are particularly 
regarded as a basis of education, but equal thoroughness is required in French, German, 
moral philosophy, political economy, English literature, composition, declamation, 
drawing, music, &c., while reviews in previous school work covering the requirements 
to enter the school are of frequent occurrence. The number of pupils enrolled was 20 
per cent. more than that of the previous year. Half the members of the graduating 
class had been in special courses.—(State report, 1875-76, appendix, pp. 33, 93, 95, and 
return to Bureau of Educaticn.) 

PROVIDENCE. 


Officers.— A school committee of 6 from each of the 10 wards, elected for terms of 
3 years,’ one-third going out of office each year, and a city superintendent of schools, 
appointed by the committee. 

Statistics.— Population of the city, over 100,000; children of school age, 19,177. The 
number of pupils registered during the first 5 months of the school year was 11,713, of 
whom 439 were received into the high school, 3,286 into 11 grammar schools, 2,725 into 
31 intermediate schools, and 5,263 into 36 primaries. During the latter half of the 
year 11,430 pupils were registered. Of these, 394 were received into the high school, 
3,196 into the 11 grammar schools, 2,686 into 32 intermediate schools, and 5,154 into 36 
BOS. Whole number enrolled in public schools, 13,240; in private and parochial, 

Remarks.—The school committee report that the gradation and classification of the 
schools have now been brought very near perfection. The subject of the ventilation of 
the school buildings is receiving careful attention, there being several in the city so 
ill ventilated as to be dangerous places of confinement. Vacation schools were main- 
tained during the summer, and did a good work. The 7 evening schools which were 
in successful operation during the winter had an enrolment of 2,110 pupils, and an 
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average attendance of 970. The course of instruction in the high school comprises 3 
departments, the classical, English and scientific, and girls’ department.—(Report of 
school committee, 1875-’76, Daniel Leach, superintendent, and return to Bureau of 


Education.) 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The object of this school is to enable those who are to teach to prepare for their work. 
A two years’ course of study has been prescribed by the board of education. Gradu- 
ates of high schools usually finish the course in less than two years. All candidates 
for graduation must pass a satisfactory examination in writing in the prescribed studies. 
An advanced course in Latin, Greek, French, German, mathematics, and natural science 
has been authorized.—(Circular for 1876.) 

The year 1875-76 was one of marked success in work, both in the thoroughness of 
the instruction given and in the earnestness of the pupils. More was accomplished in 
some departments than during any preceding year. It has been the main aim to secure 
a thorough knowledge of the studies ordinarily pursued in the common schools and skill 
in teaching such studies according to the natural method. During the past year, more 
than ever before, instruction has been given in those branches which are of great value 
in themselves, and which directly aid in the acquisition of the ordinary common school 
branches. The instruction in elementary drawing was more complete and satisfactory 
than ever before, and the lessons upon plants were much more extensive and thorough. 

The standard of admission has not been materially changed, but the requirements 
for graduation have been increased, so that now the normal diploma means much more 
than formerly, and as much as that of any similar school in the country. Number of 
pupils in attendance, 144. Of these, 13 had previously taught.—(State commissioner’s 
report, 1875-’76, pp. 26, 39.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


During the past year the attention of the people has been called in various ways to 
the subject of the so called “higher education” and ‘high schools.” Such schools 
have been the target for many attacks, both on the part of those who are unable to 
avail themselves of their advantages, and of those who, though able, choose other means 
of giving to their children the proffered culture. It is believed, however, that with 
all the agitation of the subject, there has been a steady growth in the right direction 
throughout the State. The number of towns where the opportunities for securing this 
broader education are more or less completely provided is constantly increasing. The 
means by which these results are accomplished are varied, being determined largely 
by circumstances. In some places it is by the wise addition of certain studies to the 
curriculum already existing, while in others a new grade is formed. In general, it is 
believed, there is a growing disposition on the part of those who have the interests of 
the schools in charge to render them better fitted to produce truly educated men and 
women than they have proved heretofore. 

The number of towns which this year report high schools, or schools of an equal 
grade, either public or private, is 14. They are Providence, Newport, Bristol, Bar- 
rington, East Greenwich, East Providence, Hopkinton, Lincoln, New Shoreham, Paw- 
tucket, Scituate, Warren, Westerly, and Woonsocket. At the last named place a new 
and beautiful building for the high and grammar schools was erected in 1876. The 
high school here has 3 courses, one called the collegiate, intended to fit pupils for col- 
lege; another called English and classical, embracing some French and Latin; and a 
scientific course, wholly English. At Providence there is a classical course, an English 
and scientific, and a girls’ department, which embraces Latin. In the Rogers High 
School, Newport, there is a general course of 4 years, apparently the same for all in the 
first year, but with classical and scientific divisions in the 3 succeeding years. 

Statistics as to enrolment and attendance in the high schools are greatly lacking.— 
(State report, pp. 89-91, 145, and city report of Providence for 1875~76, with first report 
of Rogers High School.) 

PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 4 schools for girls, and 3 for both sexes, outside of the public school system, there 
have been reported to this Bureau 358 pupils, under 44 teachers. Of these, 107 are in 
classical studies, 109 in modern languages, and 14 preparing for a classical course in 
college. Drawing is taught in 4 of these schools, vocal music in 6, and instrumental 
music in 5. A chemical laboratory is reported by 1, philosophical apparatus by 2, and 
libraries of 500 to 3,000 volumes by all, the number of volumes aggregating 8,400.— 
(Returns for 1876.) 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Five preparatory schools report a total of 44 teachers and 253 pupils. Of the pupils, 
217 were preparing for classical courses, and 36 for scientific. Four report chemical 
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laboratories and apparatus for the illustration of natural philosophy; 1 has a gym- 
nasium, and 4 have librarics of from 500 to 2,500 volumes, and aggregating 4,600. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Three business colleges report a total of 19 teachers and 666 students. Four of the 
pupils were studying phonography and 5 telegraphy. The common English branches, 
penmanship, and book-keeping were taught in ali; banking and commercial law in 2, 
and lifs insurance, phonography, and telegraphy in 1. Two report libraries of 150 and 


3,000 volumes. 
SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Besides the classical, philosophical, and special courses, departments of practical 
sciecce have been established for the benefit of students who wish to prepare them- 
selves for such pursuits as require especially the knowledge of mathematical and of 
physical science and their applications to the industrial aris. 

The course for the degree of A. B. will hereafter be somewhat modified, so as to allow 
the student a wider selection of studies. There are 3 parallel courses of instruction 
of candidates for the degree of Ph. B., each extendisg through a period of 4 years. 
Two of these include classical studies; the third omits them and substitutes a larger 
amount of scientific studies. 

Among the various forms of aid offered to students there are about 100 scholarships, 
the capital of 60 of them being of $1,000 each. ‘here is also a fuzd of something ovor 
$8,000 which was given to the university by two of its friends. The income from itis 
applied, either by loan or by gift, to the assistance of deserving young nien of limited 
means.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


The national grant for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts was given 
to Brown University, and the fund of $50,000 which has accrued from this grant is by 
agreement on the part of the university devoted to the education of scholars, each at 
the rate of $100 a year, to the extent of the entire annual income. Appointments to 
these scholarships are made, on the nomination of the general assembly, by the gov- 
ernor and secretary of state in conjunction with the president of the university. 

The instruction in agriculture embraces zodlogy and comparative anatomy, illus- 
trated by specimens from the museum of natural history, with field excursions for 
practical instruction in obtaining and preserving specimens and in taxidermy.—(Uni- 
versity catalogue, 187677.) 

Brown University provides also a regular course in civil engineering of 3 years. 
The first year is mainly preparatory. Students desiring admission to this course are 
subjected to an examination on the same amount of mathematics as is required of 
candidates entering for a degree. 

Besides the above, there is a course in chemistry as applied to the arts, ewbracing 
first analytical chemistry and then its practical applications.—(Catalogue for 1¢76-77.) 


° Statistics of Brown University and scientific school, 1876. 
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Brown University...| 16 | 3 0 | 219 |$1, 500, 000 $718, 753 $46, 094 $27, 629 $0 |$83, 816 | 46, 000 


SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


Agricultural and sci-| (a) | .... 0 SOULE 2. pee 50, 000} 3,000 }).......2..1.-- =e ee @ 
entific department, 
(Brown University.) 


a Reported with classical department. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


PROVIDENCE REFORM SCHOOL. 


This is an institution under municipal management for the literary, moral, and in- 
dustrial training of children who need restraint and reformation as well as instruction. 
The number of inmates at the close of 1876 was 218, of whom 182 were boys and 36 
girls. During the year 120 were committed and 134 discharged. 

The school hours are from 5 to 7, morning and evening, and the studies are reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, and history. 

In the industrial department the boys are taught cane seating and the girls sewing, 
and about one-eighth of the annual expense of the institution is paid by the work done. 

There is a library of about 2,000 volumes, with an increase of some 50 volumes @ 
year. About 75 per cent. of those discharged are believed to have become useful mem- . 
bers of the community.—(Report for 1875 and return for 1876.) 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction was held at Provi- 
dence January 13, 14, 15, 1876. On the morning of the 13th the city schools and the 
State normal school were thrown open for the inspection of teachers and friends of 
education from abroad, affording an unusually good opportunity for observation and 
examination of methods and results. 

Papers were read and addresses delivered by Prof. J. L. Dinman, of Brown Univer- 
sity, on “Spanish artists;” by Mrs. Maria T. Richards, on ‘ Milton;” by President 
Chadbourne, of Williams, on “The school room and the world;” by David W. Hoyt, 
president of the institute, congratulatory; by Hon. T. B. Stockwell, commissioner of 
public schools, on ‘‘The Centennial;” by William A. Mowry, of Providence, insisting 
that the schools should teach the principles of our Government and the duties of Amer- 
ican citizenship; by Rev. C. J. White, of Woonsocket, on “‘ The better education of the 
masses, and how to secure ié;”? and by J. Milton Hall, of Providence, on ‘‘ What should 
be taught in geography.” Brief addresses were also delivered by his excellency Gov- 
ernor Lippitt, his honor Mayor Doyle of Providence, Rev. C. J. White of Woonsocket, 
Hon. N. Van Slyck, Rev. H. W. Rugg, president of the Providence school committee, . 
and by Hon. T. B. Stockwell, commissioner of public schools. 

Governor Lippitt said that the education of the masses is necessary to the safety of 
the nation, and lies at the foundation of the prosperity of the country ; and that every 
boy and girl should have the means of a good common school education, and he further 
expressed himself as in favor of the enactment of a compulsory school law. 

The papers and addresses were followed generally by interesting discussions, and 
the exercises were varied by singing and the reading of selections. In the primary 
department exercises were given in object teaching, and in methods of teaching read- 
ing, arithmetic, and other studies, all of them conducted by women. 

This session of the institute was the largest, best attended, and moat interesting one 
ever held in the State-—(New-England Journal of Education, January 23 and 29, 1876.) 


MEETINGS OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The regular quarterly meetings of the town superintendents of public schools were 
held in January, March, June, and September, 1876, at the office of the State commis- 
sioner of public schools, Providence: Some of the questions discussed at these meet- 
ings related to language and grammar, the indispensable qualifications of a teacher, 
what can be done for the moral and religious condition of our common schools, and 
what means can be adopted to secure a better observance of the laws of this State 
relating to the employment and schooling of children.—( New-England Journal of Edu- 
cation for January 15, June 24, March 25, and September 16, 1876.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN RHODE ISLAND. 
Hon. THomas B. STOCKWELL, commissioner of public schools, Providence. 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND TRUSTEES OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Name. Term expires. Post-office. 
His excellency Henry Lippitt, governor, ex officio, president..|.-..........-.-- Providence. 
Henry T. Sisson, lieutenant-governor, ex officio ..--.......----)-----e-- eee eee Little Compton. 
oath We Et, COs oe meee er eee a teen icc wenden ogy June, 1879 ....| Westerly. 
bhomaceain@ lark omeeepeemeeeec ress terier. ws sceseceececceec oc June, 1879..-.. Newport. 
Charles Hishe re Mae seems ie cece ce acinccws enaesevceeecd. June, 1878..... North Scituate. 
Teva Georgew lm LOCkC seer eet nene re srerce csc ccctaccecucsee ot June, 1878 ....| Bristol. 
Reva Daniel ieacheesase rarer ces coke so ccieiscslacwlseaccceatls June, 1877. ...| Providence. 
JOP ENEG, LEA ie oo eis nice ono ee eae eee eee June, 1877..... Summit. 
Thomas B. Stockwell, commissioner of public schools, ex officio |..........-...-. Providence. 

secretary. 
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List of school officials in Rhode Island—Continued. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 


{ Term, 1876-'77.] 


Town. Superintendent. 
IBVOVAIGEN CE! sec cc neice coneme cee a Rev. Danie] Leach........ 
INC WIDOLU sconces ee coe weenie oe Thomas H. Clarke ........ 
IBaRTiNGtON 52. se.ccc eos conece 4: lisaac WiCadyecece.- see 
ISTIUSUO erence asec eee ere ne a Robert S. Andrews ....... 
Burr vill@nccewccem one ceers cere a DT Bruce. eee eee 
Charlestown ...... Bt eran eee William F. Tucker........ 
(QUEL A yas eceeeenOcoescasesccoser Ke Parkeneeeser sere 
@ranStOlrecessese sees eee eee ae James W. Bullock ........ 
Wumberlandsaceseec cece: sae at Francis 8. Weeks......... 
Mast Green WiChesccs-2. 2. ens e. 22 geet Kenyonee. -seea 
AStPerOMIdenCOrsscmeccces eer eer Rev. R. o. Painem.. secon 
JOD ERE 2 ese a BORE OEE ARE eens Robert B. Richmond ...... 
HGS TOR ee sce et iene Sere eeisares Richard G. Stone.......... 
GIDE ESLER = seco tence eecs oe ce Rev. Mowry Phillips.....- 
LO D KAN LOMseeen es on cece s occ eiscts = Rev. 8.8. Griswold ....... 
PLANE SLOW Tete cts sco o-vcocce eee'ec deat William H. Gardner....... 
OUNS CON serene oe oes oe ears cos: William A. Phillips..--..-- 
MEIN Olieciesioeee vies 2c ese cee me ns Rev. James H. Lyon ...... 
hittle Compton .---.-...---...+--- Isaac B. Cowen, M. D...... 
Vind detOWNie ete eee ee cous ene John Gould............... 
New snorchani.....-....:..---<..-) Giles BH. Peabody -.....2-4 
North Kingstown..-.....-.-.----- Daniel G. Allen..-..-.-.-- 
North Providence..............-- William W. Wright....--- 
North Smithfield................. Rev. Stephen Phillips..... 
NBA VICUG KCLR meme nce cise ce elcretrec Andrew Jencks. .......... 
WORtSMOU LM cece. es «we meee casas George Manchester.....-.. 
ARCIC MIMON Cee eee eres ee eieccinee a Rev. Gilbert Tillinghast .. 
PSCUCTIAN OM te terres selec ee ee eersereia te William H. Bowen, M. D.. 
South Kingstown ................ PAzZel NOVOS2s.erce secs 
Simtel Qe... eee cr ae sere Ae Samuel W. Farnum....... 
4 ORYEIEIO I. a6 Sa ec SO OEE ener Sere John F. Chase ............ 
\WY DIE Ban Ga Bern eA See Rete John F. Brown...........- 
VAR TERS ene te sce ce cca cena ae Rev. 8. K. Dexter ......... 
Wie SGI iver re cee aise ie David Smith.....-........ 
West Greenwich ...-...---......- Charles F. Carpenter...... 
BWVOONSOCKCE «0c ces occ cceeesesc< 4 Rev. C. J. White .......... 


* Per diem and expenses. 


Post-offiice. Salary. 
Providence .........- $9 500 00 
INEGwpPOLRts- ss ee ener 2,000 00 
Barrington Centre. -.. 25 00 
IBGIStOlmee | se see 400 090 
Burrillvileees sass 200 00 
Shannock Mills....... 30 60 
SUID G22 sc. cee eee eee 
C@ranstom ..-........-: 165 60 
Woonsocket .......... *3 0 
East Greenwich ...... 30 00 
Watchemoket ........ 150 00 
Wi OMNI Geeeer eee. 3 Not fixed. 
Posten Uentress.- es 3 Woon seee eee re 
Harmony seen 90 CO 
Ho pkantoneecesstrt-e 12 5 
Jamestown ......---.. D 09 
QOlneyvalle)se2. .-22-- =: 200 0) 
Central Falls ........ 100 03 
Little Compton...... 40 0) 
Newportteeee-.-2 2 =e) None 
New Shoreham ...... 25 00 

ast Greenwich ...... 100 00 
Centredale........... 50 00 
Woonsocket .......... 100 00 
Pawtucket ..... ....- 1, 000 09 
Newporte...2- 1-1-1. 25 00 
WW yOMIng =... -2.c8e es 100 06 
Rockland ............. 140 00 
ISSUASON aercoavosest 13 00 
Georgiaville .......... 50 00 
Kall Rivers Masseer eA) toeecsitesceee re 
DNiaitic keane rete 200 09 
WAN AT as caanonsaccs 200 00 
Westerly eeccss sees 200 00 
UUs o a eoononaooanal, 25 00° 
Woonsocket ...-...... 500 00: 

t Per diem. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1874-75. | 187576. | Increase. | Decrease. 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. | 


White youths (oe16)........-.<..-.-.. ..-t 85,566| 85,678] 112 |........-- 
Colored youth, (6-16) .--....--- eee OS Y 158, 698) )) 152, 2030)|.-.. ..-2-- 1, 405 
Total of school agé .......--...--.- f) 289, 204i! 287, 971)|... ---u-. | 1, 293 
Whites attending school .........-...+-- 47,001 | 52,283 5, 280] |). ee 
Colored attending school.......--...----. 63,415 | 70, 802 7, 00% [2.22 aoe 
Total number attending......-....- 110,416 | 123,085} 12,669 |.......--- 


TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 


Teachers: men, 1,773; women, 1,€82...... D Gbnl Wis-cccees | eee eee | Lessee 
Teachers: men, 1,914; women, 1,154....../.........- 3, 068 213 eos eee 
PRMiIterbeOCUGIS <225- poss ss con swe ce sens 1, 876 1, 981 105) | See 
fe Olored teachers <..2-.< secece ce voss nee ss 979 1, 087 LOS, ae eee 
Average monthly pay of men.........--.. Gol Gai) $307 40" | la. sees $1 24 
Average monthly pay of women .......... 29 21 | Psi (elt eee ae 30 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS. | 


SOMOGIMCISLMCLS sco. s sacs «sacce owes o---5- 428 re AD eee 8 | 1 
IMME SE CMOOIG Voc oe eee awn Soe ve sane woh 2,520 2,140 196) \); Seer 
Average length of schoolin days..-.-...-.-.. 100 OO zeae a 10 
Pible sehool-houses.-.2..-....+-..s----. 2, 347 2, 465 ybilts:||| nee A 
erecteadiiuring the year. ..-.<-=..--..---- 118 118 |.s..s202-UNS.2 eee 
Valuation of school-houses, (about)....... £313, 290/4'$326, 063 | $12, 773iN)- 2. ceceee 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Receipts. 
State school appropriation........---..--- $240, 000 | $202, 662 |.......... $37, 338 
_ EOIN. 2 code a5 6606 Gon GoB OE Cee Dae nee nce 63, 443 62,250). cee 1,193 
Local or school district taxes........---.- 130,721)\)| 146,494 | $15, 773 #222 
Peabody educational fund...2....2-.----df4......-40 *3, 850 3, SOOWM 2ce eee 
WME IERIE COS a a= oe cece soe a ee oo 2 55, 378 AD OUA- | oes. ee 13, 374 
MEO detec cesaec.c-sasescececee ce: - ASG. 5A 457, 260 |. s <aeeh 31, 282 
Expenditures. | 

ormteaenera AAIATICS ..<<.-.-45s-<000--0- | $369, 685 | $377, 920 $8, 235. | aoererenee 
For building and repairing school-houses..|_ 15, 863 17, 506 1,643 \e.seee eee 
OR OLWED PULPOSES...5-0 ons scwece wees ceed 40, 915 O38, 4450 5a. o eee $12, 470 
Tiga . 3) eee eee 426, 463 | 493, S71) Be. Sense 2,592 


* No appropriation from that fund appears to have been made for 1874-75. The figures in the Pea- 
body report for 1876 indicate an allowance for the year of $5,000 to this State, but all may not have 
been paid over at the date of this report. 


(Reports for 187475 and 1875-’76 of Hon. J. K. Jillson, State superintendent of eda- 
cation, pp. 5-12, with return for 187475.) 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Barnard’s Common Schools and Public Instruction, 1873; Cooper’s Statutes of South 
Carolina, vol. 2, pp. 342-346, 389-396; vol. 5, pp. 639-641 ; : McCord’s continuation of the 
same work, vol. 6) pp oUt 225-229, 378, 529-530 ; Constitution of 1868; Reports and 
School Laws from 1870. 

COLONIAL BEGINNINGS. 


As early as the 8th of April, 1710, “An act for the founding and erecting a free 
school for the use of the inhabitants of South Carolina” was passed by the colonial 
assembly. This act provided for a board of commissioners to carry it into effect, to bea 
body politic and corporate with perpetual succession, and with power to hold property, 
to take up lands by grant for such a school, or purchase them, at their discretion, “ for 
the use and conveniency of the several] masters and teachers 2 to build upon the same 
a school-house, dwelling houses, and outbuildings; to appoint a master under the 
title of “preceptor and teacher of grammar and other the arts and sciences to be 
taught in the school for the province of South Carolina;” to prescribe rules for the 
school, and to have power to visit and inspect it, redressing ‘all disorders, and dismissing 
or suspending, for due cause, any one employed in it. An usher might be appointed to 
assist the master, if the commissioners thought fit, and a fit person to teach writing, 
arithmetic, and merchants’ accounts. All gifts and ‘legacies formerly bestowed for the 
use of a free school for the province were by the act given to the school thus prepared 
for, and, with the lands and buildings secured for it, \ were to go toward its support. 

December 12, 1712, this act was repealed, and another, making essentially the same 
provisions, with some additional ones, was passed, locating the school at Charleston, 
and assigning a master to it, but giving the commissioners power to nomivate and 
appoint his successors, with only the limitations that they must be members of the 
Church of England, competent to teach Latin and Greek, and to instruct youth in the 
principles of religion as professed in the church of which they must be members. 
Persons contributing within seven years £20 toward the founding of the school were 
to have power to nominate a pupil to be “ taught free” in it for the space of five years 
after such gift, and every additional £20 up to £400 carried with it the same privi- 
lege. In consideration of having the use of the lands and buildings, and a salary of 
£100 per annum, the master was to teach freely and without any manner of fee or 
reward whatever over and above the free scholars on the £20 basis, any number of 
scholars, not exceeding twelve, to be nominated and appointed by the commissioners. 
For any scholar beyond the free ones thus provided for the master was to have £4 per 
annum from the parent or guardian. 

In case of need, the commissioners might appoint an usher at a salary of £50 per: 
annum, with 30 shillings per annum additional out of the master’s £4 for every pay 
sckolar he might have to teach. A teacher of writing, arithmetic, and accounts was 
again provided for, but with the addition that he must also be able to teach naviga- 
tion, surveying, and other mathematical branches. He, too, was to have £50 a 
year, with additional fees for each pay scholar taught, these rising, according to the 
branches of instruction, from 30 shillings to £6 a year. 

As a further encouragement to general education, the same act authorized the 
payment from the public treasury of £10 annually toward the support of any teacher 
settled or to be settled in any parish of the province, and approved by the vestry of 
the same, together with £12 towards the building of a school-house. On this slender 
basis several schools similar to the above, but probably of smalier proportions, are said 
to have been established. 

EARLY STATE FREE SCHOOLS. 


On the 21st of December, 1811, the general assembly of the State enacted that imme- 
diately after the passage of the act there should be established in each election district 
of the State a number of free schools equal to the number of members which such dis- 
trict was entitled to send to the house of representatives in the State legislature. In 
each of these schools were to be always taught the primary elements of learning, read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, with such other branches of education as should be from 
time to time directed. 

Any citizen of the State was to be entitled to send child or children, ward or wards, 
to any such free school in the district where he or she might reside, free from any 
expense whatever, on account of tuition. But where more Children should apply for 
admission than could be accommodated in a school, preference was always to be Given 
to poor orphans and the children of indigent parents. 

For the support of each of these free schools $300 annually was to be paid out of the 
State treasury till other sufficient funds should be by law provided. For their man- 
agement there were to be appointed by the legislature from 3 to 13 commissioners in 
each election district, to continue in office for 3 years or till their successors should be 
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appointed. The commissioners were to designate each school by name or number, and 
to give their orders for the public money according to such designation; were to keep 
them open for an annual session of 12 months if possible; if not, for as long a session 
as the funds allowed them would permit; might make them peripatetic if cireum- 
stances should require it; and might unite them with any already established schools 
within their district, if that would better promote the purposes of the act. An annual 
report respecting them was to be made to the legislature. 

‘In 1815, $37,000 were appropriated for the support of these free schools, and commis- 
sioners were authorized to draw on unexpended balances, an authority renewed in 1816. 
But in 1819 this liberty was restricted to such as should have made returns to the 
legislature according to law. Still further guards were added in the years 1822 and 
1823, when a fine of $50 was imposed on all members of boards of commissioners 
who should fail to make returns, while they were also made liable, individually and 
collectively, for any sums of money not accounted for in their returns. In the same 
year $37,000 again appear as appropriated to free schools, with authority to draw on 
unexpended balances ; but finally such balances were ordered to be retained in the 
State treasury if not drawn upon within two years from the time of appropriation. 
December 19, 1835, commissioners who should refuse to serve were ordered to be fined 
$20 for such refusal, and any who should neglect to meet their fellow commissioners 
without sufficient reason or excuse were to be fined $5 for each offence, such fines in 
all cases to go to the free schools of their districts. At the same date a division of their 
duties was provided for, one commissioner being given the superintendence of a school 
division in his district or parish, with $20 to $50 penalty for neglect of duty or abuse 
of powers, the same penalty being imposed on each member of a board that should as 
a board neglect the duties imposed on it by the State. They were also at this tine 
forbidden to appoint teachers without such examination as should give assurazce of 
their qualification. And each board was directed to appoint 3 trustees for each school 
in its district or parish, such trustees to aid the commissioner in supervision of the 
school and to recommend applicants for admission. 

These enactments in their succession plainly show that the State was among the 
earliest to establish really free schools, that she was ready to do her duty as to the 
support of them, and that she meant to have the officers whom she appointed for the 
care of them do their duty also in the premises. The amount which appears to have 
been appropriated for them shows, however, that not more than 123 of them could have 
existed unless other than State funds were allotted to their maintenance, while concur- 
rent statements from various quarters make it pretty sure that they were few, and 
that their influence on the white population, for whom alone they were intended, 
was comparatively circumscribed. This probably was due in some degree to the large- 
ness of the estates in all the low country and to the consequent sparseness of the white 
population there; in some degree also to the fact that family schools on the planta- 
tions could be generally afforded by the planters, and were hence generally kept and 
made quite good. But the main reason seems to have been that the fact of the free 

.Schools having primary reference to the education of the poor kept others very muck 
from entering them, and confined them largely to the whites of lower class. 


STEPS TOWARD A BETTER SYSTEM. 


In 1843, and again in 1846, and subsequently, Mr. Henry Barnard, of Connecticni 
at the request of Governor Allston and others, set forth a scheme for public schoois 
avowedly open to all classes, and meant for the children both of rich and poor, having 
all the recommendations of good school-houses, classified studies, and intelligent and 
constant supervision. The scheme was received with favor by the gentlemen to whom 
it was addressed, but was too far in advance of public feeling at that time for adoption 
by the State at large. Under the lead, however, of Hon. C. C. Memminger and Jef- 
ferson Bennett, two large minded citizens of Charleston, a public school on this basis 
was opened in that city July 4, 1856, was followed by another of higher grade, and 
this by a normal school for female teachers for the State. These schools, by their 
pleasant buildings, excellent equipment, classified arrangement, and skilful instruc- 
tion under teachers brought in from the North, were fast revolutionizing public senti- 
ment in South Carolina when the fires of another revolution burst upon the State, De- 
cember, 1860, and for the time swept schools and school laws quite away. 


POST BELLUM SCHOOLS FOR ALL. 


When the flames of war had been extinguished, and the reception of the Southern 
States again into the Union was proposed, a system of free education for all children, 
not only rich and poor, but also white and black, was made an indispensable prerequi- 
site. South Carolina accepted the condition, and in her constitution of 1868 directed 
that the general assembly should as soon as practicable provide for a liberal and 
uniform system of free public schools throughout the State, making provision also for 
the division of the State into suitable school districts, one or more schools to be kept 
open at least six months in each year in every school district. The supervision of the 
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schools was directed to be given to a State superintendent of education, to be elected 
hy the qualified voters of the State, and to aschool commissioner to be chosen biennially 
by the people in each county, these county commissioners to constitute a State board 
of education, of which the State superintendent should, ex officio, be chairman. The 
means for supporting the school system were to come from an annual State tax on all 
taxable property in the State for school purposes, from a tax of $1 yearly on each 
head, maul from the interest on a State school fund. A State normal school was to be 
established within 5 years, and provision was to be made for the support of institu- 
tions for the blind, for the deaf and dumb, and for juvenile offenders, as well as for an 
agricultural college and the State university. And all the public schools, colleges, and 
universities of the State, supported in whole or in part by public funds, were to be 
free and open to all the children of the State without regard to race or color.* 

In accordance with these provisions, a school law was passed February 16, 1870, and 
somewhat modified March 6,1871. This provided for the school ofiicers directed in the 
constitution, and added to them a county board of examiners for each county, to be com- 
posed of the county school commissioner and of two other persons appointed by him. 
This board was to examine and license teachers for the county, and without a certifi- 
cate from it or from the State superintendent no one was to be employed as a teacher in 
the public schools. It was also to appoint 3 trustees for every school district, to hold 
office for two years, assume the management of local educational interests, employ 
teachers, open schools, levy the needful district taxes for them, and make once in two 
years a census of the school population. 

Under these laws, which have been since but little changed, the State school system 
was put in thorough operation, preliminary steps having been taken in 1869. In the 
first report of it, presented November 15, 1870, there were said to have been 630 public 
schools, with 734 teachers, 23,441 pupils, and $57,320 income from the State for the 
vear ended October 31, 1869; while for 1870 there were, up to June 24th, 769 public 
schools, with 30,448 scholars, four counties not reporting. They have gone on increas- 
ing since to such an extent that the latest report gives 2,776 schools, with 123,085 chil- 
dren in them under 3,068 teachers, and an income of $457,260 from State tax, local 
taxes, the Peabody fund, and other sources. 

The several State institutions provided for have also been put in more or less suc- 
cessful operation, with the exception of the reform school, and there appears to be a 
prospect of a fair school future for the State. 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


From 1868 till 1876 the Hon. J. K. Jillson has been State superintendent of educa- 
tion under the new system, and has shown himself a faithful and efficient officer. His 
first successor was Hon. John R. Tolbert, who claimed to have been elected in Novem- 
ber, 1876. Inthe early part of 1877 he was succeeded by Hon. S. R. Thompson, to whom 
the position was adjudged. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


STUDIES PURSUED. 


From the political agitations in the State at the time of the preparation of Mr. 
Jillson’s last report, we are left ignorant of some things we should have liked to be 
informed about. We have, however, the following clear intelligence as to the studies 
in the public schools and the numbers engaged in each: Alphabet, 15,185; spelling, 
94,157; reading, 71,368; writing, 47,438; mental arithmetic, 35,445; written arith- 
metic, 33,037; geography, 30,482; English grammar, 17,433; history of the United 
States, 13,587; higher branches, 3,138.—(State report for 187576, p. 10.) 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Of the 2,465 school-houses reported, 819 are said to have been owned by school dis- 
tricts and 1,646 by other parties. During the year 1875~76 there were 118 new ones 
erected, all which may be presumed to be in good condition. Including these, there 
were 1,445 reported good, 565 fair, 455 bad. Only 346 had grounds inclosed; 1,400 
were of logs; 1,045 were frame; 19 of brick, and 1 of stone.—(State report for 1875~76, 


p. 11.) 
AID FROM PEABODY FUND. 


From this most benevolent and admirably managed agency for encouraging and 
helping education at the South, $3,850 are said to have been received, the aid being dis- 
tributed among 6 schools — 1 at Aiken, lat Greenville, 2 at Columbia, 1 at Sumter, and 
1 at Yorkville. The amounts distributed indicate, according to the rules governing 
such distributions, schools regularly graded with from 100 to 450 pupils each, and 
these averaging $5 per cent.—(State report, p. 58.) 


*Separate schools for white and colored children, though not apparently made obligatory by law, 
have yet been the rule, under the influence of a very general public sentiment, since the institution of 
the new system thus provided for. 


* 


SOUTH CAROLINA. BIDS 


DEFICIENT PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


As in 1875, the report of the State treasurer for the year ended October 31, 1876, 
showed a balance due on account of salaries of county school commissioners, this time 
amounting to $17,313.69 against $20,332.96 the preceding year. : ; 

Out of an appropriation of $90,000 for payment of similar deficiencies due prior to 
November 1, 1873, there is still an unpaid balance of $8,226.75, although $5,234.12 in 
excess of the appropriation were received from a special tax for it.—(State report 
for 1875-’76, pp. 57, 58.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 


A Kindergarten at Williamston, a department of the Williamston Female College, 
reports an attendance of 20 children taught by a principal and one assistant. The 
children are admitted between 5 and 10 years of age, and are kept in school 2 hours 
each day. 

There was also a school of this kind maintained in 1876 in connection with the Holy 
Communion Church Institute in Charleston.—(Returns for 1376.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
CHARLESTON. 


Organization A board of school commissioners, one from each ward, with a city 
superintendent of schools appointed by it. 

Statistics.— Population of the city in 1870, 48,956; children of school age in the year 
past, 12,727, of these 5,873 being white, and 6,854 colored; number of public schools, 
5; attendance in these, 6,142, almost an equal number of white and colored. ‘Teachers, 
all southerners except one, 89, of whom 10 were colored and 5 were males; taird grade. 
12, second grade 53, first grade 24; average monthly pay of teachers, males, $121.66 ; 
females, $39.23; total amount of salaries paid them during the year, $46,291.55. Aver- 
age number of months schools were in session, 10; receipts tor school purposes in 
the year, $60,184.99; expenditures, $59,348.57. 

Notes.—The school-houses, all owned by the city, and all having inclosed grounds, 
are 5 brick structures and | frame with brick basement. The valuation of them is 
$125,000. Of the 6,142 students in them, 617 were in the alphabet; from 3,760 to 5,525 
in other primary branches; from 2,526 to 5,525 in those of grammar grades, and 353 in 
higher studies. The sources from which the city school funds were derived were a 
State appropriation and poll tax, amounting together to $11,621.70; a city tax of 1} 
mills, yielding $42,000 ; an unexpended balance from last year of $1,954.15, and $4,609.14 
from other unmentioned sources.—( Report of Rev. Joseph B. Seabrook, city superitend- 
ent, in State report for 1875-76, pp. 15-17.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The State normal school, at Columbia, organized in 1874, reports 2 resident instruc- 
tors, 4 non-resident, and a course of study covering 4 years. Graduates who receive 
certificates here are authorized by law to teach in the common schools of the State 
without further examination. Tuition is free. Number of students not given.—(Re- 
turn, 1876.) 

NORMAL INSTITUTE. 
The Avery Normal Institute, at Charleston, organized in 1865, reports for 1876 an 


attendance of 116 students in its normal department; graduates, 17. The course of 
study covers 3 years. Drawing and vocal music are taught.—(Special return, 1876.) 


TEACHER’S INSTITUTES. 


Four of these means for improving teachers, held in as many different counties, are 
reported by the superintendent for the year. At one held in Spartanburg County, 42 
teachers were present. Of the attendance at the others no return was made.—(Report 
of State superintendent for 1875-76, p. 20.) 


SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


The Carolina Teacher, a useful monthly, devoted to the educational interests of the 
State, was started in March, 1876, with the approbation of the State superintendent 
and the governor, and ran through nine numbers under the editorship of M. A. Warren, 
of Columbia; it then failed for want of due support. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The State superintendent, in his annual report for 1875-76, gives no information in 
respect to public high schools except the statement that 3,138 pupils in the public 
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schools were pursuing higher branches of knowledge. It appears from the Charleston 
report, included in the other, that of this number 353 were in the high schoel of that 
city. Whether any of the county high schools recommended in 1875 to be established 
have been put in operation is not stated.—(State report for 1875-’76, pp. 10-16.) 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 4 schools for girls, and 6 for both sexes, outside of the public school system, there 
have been reported to this Bureau 1,102 pupils under 38 teachers. Of these, 137 are in 
elassica] studies, 15 in modern languages, and 97 preparing for a classical course in col- 
lege. Drawing is taught in 2 of these schools, vocal music in 6, and instrumental 
music in 6. Chemical laboratories are reported by 2, philosophical apparatus by 1, and 
libraries of 50 to 1,000 volumes by 5, the aggregate number of volumes being 2,114.— 
(Returns for 1876.) 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL AND DEPARTMENTS. 


Four preparatory departments and 1 preparatory school report a total of 8 teachers 
and 211 students, of whom 100 were preparing for a classical and 86 for a scientific 
course.—( Returns for 1876.) 


HOLY COMMUNION CHURCH INSTITUTE. 


This school was opened in Charleston, in 1868, by the efforts of Rev. A. T. Porter, for 
the purpose of affording a good education, combined with careful moral and religious 
training, to white male children who by the war have been deprived of the means of 
obtaining such education, either through the loss or the impoverishment of parents. 
It has been sustained largely by the liberality of Christian friends in the Northern 
States. Though under the influence of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the school is 
open to all denominations. There is a full classical course, an English course, and a 
primary class.—(Catalogue, 1874~°75 and 1875-76.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The university includes a law school, college classes, a preparatory school, and special 
classes. There are 124 beneficiary scholarships, established by the State in 1873-74, 
which yield an income of $200 a year each. They are apportioned to the counties 
according to the number of representatives each county is entitled to in the general 
assembly, and are open for general competitive examination. When once assigned, 
the scholarships hold geod for 4 years, or until graduation, unless forfeited through 
misconduct, an inferior grade of scholarship, or habitual neglect of duty. This law 
was framed to encourage higher education throughout the State by giving judicious 
help to worthy and ambitious scholars.—(Catalogue of university, 1875-76.) 


OTHER COLLEGES. 


College of Charleston (non-sectarian) includes in its regular collegiate course the 
Greek, Latin, French, and German languages. Students not wishing to pursue the 
regular course are received for such special subjects as they may select, provided that 
not less than 3 be taken in any academic term.—(Circular.) 

Erskine College, Due West, (Associate Reformed Presbyterian,) includes preparatory 
and collegiate departments, the former covering 2, the latter 4 years.—(Catalogue, 
187475.) 

Furman University, Greenville, (Baptist,) comprises in its curriculum 9 separate 
schools, viz, (1) Roman language and literature; (2) Greek language and literature ; 
(3) mathematics and mechanical philosophy ; (4) natural philosophy; (5) chemistry 
and natural history; (6) logic, rhetoric, and the evidences of Christianity ; (7) meta- 
physics; (8) English language and literature; and (9) modern languages. Tuition is 
free.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Newberry College, Walhalla, (Lutheran,) ineludes collegiate and preparatory depart- 
ments. Latin, Greek, and German form part of the college course. The degree of A. 
M. is conferred in course on bachelors of 3 years’ standing who have sustained them- 
selves honorably in scholastic pursuits.—(Catalogue, 1875-’76. ) 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, (M.E.South,) includes collegiate and preparatory 
departments. The degree of A. M.is conferred on any A. B. who has been engaged in 
literary occupations since graduating.—(Cireular, 1876.) 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Three institutions for the superior instruction of women report a total of 27 instruc- 
tors and 364 students, of whom 103 were in preparatory departments, 180 in regular 
studies, 2 in partial and 2 in graduate courses covering a period of 4 to 8 years. Vocal 
and instrumental music, Freneh, and drawing are taught in all; 2 teach painting and 
1 German. The libraries of these institutions number 750 volumes. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 


The Agricultural College and Mechanics’ Institute, commonly known as Claflin Univer- 
sity, Orangeburg, furnishes common English, agricultural and scientific, and classical 
courses. The agricultural and scientific course embraces, in addition to the higher 
English branches, mechanical drawing, plane trigonometry, chemistry, physiology, 
elocution, and declamation, mensuration, surveying, meteorology, chemistry of soils, 
zoology, and rural architecture.—(Report of the college, 1876~77.) 


THECLOGY. 


The Theological Seminary of the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, at Columbia 
under the care of the general assembly of the Presbyterian Church, provides a course 
of study extending over 3 years, which covers the several departments of theological 
education. A fourth year’s course is arranged for those who wish to extend their 
studies beyond the regular course.—(Catalogue of seminary, 1875-76.) 

The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, at Greenville, has an elective course of 
study, to complete which requires always 3 and sometimes 4 or 5 years. There are 3 
distinct and independent schools, the studies in each of which are completed in 1 year, 
with the exception of the Hebrew and Greek.—(Catalogue of seminary, 1875-76.) 


LAW. 


The law department of the University of South Carolina has a 2-years’ course of study of 
9 months each. Tuition is free. Of the 12 students attending in 1876, 4 had received 
degrees in letters or science.—( Return, 1876.) : 


MEDICINE. 


The Medical College of the State of South Carolina requires for graduation attendance 
upon 2 courses of Jectures in addition to 1 year’s previous study. The clinical advan- 
tages of the school are greater than ever hefore.—(Announcement, 1875-76, and 
special return, 1876.) 
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Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE BLIND. 


The South Carolina Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, 
at Spartanburg Court-House, temporarily suspended for lack of funds, resumed its 
exercises September 6, 1876, and reports an attendance of 25 pupils taught by 4 
instructors. The average number of years spent by pupils in the institution is 6. 

The State appropriation for the support of the institution for the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1876, was $5,000, of which only $3,000 were received. An appropriation of 
$15,000 for it is recommended.—(State report, p. 21, and return for 1876.) 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The annual meeting of this board was to have begun, according to law, Wednesday, 
October 4, 1876, but a quorum of members not appearing no meeting of the board was 
held. The State superintendent evidently attributes the non-appearance of members 
to the fact that no appropriation for travelling expenses of these gentlemen had been 
made by the preceding general assembly.— (State report, p. 21.) 


CHIEF SCHOOL OFFICIAL. 


Hon. 8. R. THomeson, State superintendent of education, Columbia. 


[Under the decision of the General Government to recognize the Hampton State government as the 
one legally elected in 1876, Hon. S. R. Thompson occupies the position of State superintendent of edu- 
cation, instead of Hon. John R. Tolbert, who claimed that he had been elected. No list of other schoo 
officers has been received.] 


TENNESSEE. 


TENNESSE. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 
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POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


1874-75. 


Children of school age, (6-18) .......- 426, 612 
Enrolled in public schools...-.....-.- 199, 058 
Average daily attendance ...--....--. 136, 805 
Per cent. of this on school population. 32 
Per cent. of this on enrolment........ 69 
Enrolled in private schools in 66 coun- |........-.-. 
ties. 
Average attendance on these........-.|.---26 0. 
TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 
White teachers in public schools......|...-....---- 
Colored teachers in public schools. ....|-......----- 
Whole number of teachers..........-. 4,210 
Average monthly pay of males........ $30 85 
Average monthly pay of females...-.. 30 85 
Teachers in private schools, (66 coun- |.......----- 
ties.) 
SCHOOLS. 
PeMUNICUSONOOLG.-— ccc caec cocwcnaneees 3, 942 
Number of these graded ...----. .--..-|----e0 cccnes 
Consolidated schools..............--- 174 
BE TLOO EMOUSCM oriemiee cm ccc Screws 6 acic on | mee coc ees - 
Average duration of schools in days -. 100 
Private schools in 66 counties . .....--.|..-...---6-- 
COST OF TUITION. 
Monthly per capita on enrolment in }....-..-..-.- 
public schools. 
Igkivece Schools, tet twee 
Monthly per capita on enrolment in 
Monthly excess of cost in private |............ 
schools. 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Income. 
From State tax and permanent fund..| $212, 841 
irom local taxX....<<..ce.0 sce cce ere 360, 370 
From other sources indicated......... 152, 187 
From others not indicated............ 14, 918 
ALOLAIIMCOMEG 2o522< ceo n eee cee 740, 316 
Expenditures. 
For sites, buildings, furniture, &c .... $44, 406 
For salaries of superintendents. ...... 19, 385 
For salaries of teachers. ...-...-....-. 582, 918 
For miscellaneous expenses, itemized-. 42, 420 
For miscellaneous expenses, not item- 14, 230 
ized. 
Total expenditures. ............ 703, 359 


1875~76. 


434,131 
194, 180 
125, 908 
28. 87 
65. 50 
31, 416 


17, 820 


Increase. | Decrease. 
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2, 609 
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* Includes libraries and apparatus, $5,121. 


i The superintendent’s total, doubtless including some things not specified in the return, is $698,220. 
(Report of Hon. Leon. Trousdale, State superintendent of public sckools, for 1875~76, 


and returns for 1874~75 and 1875—76.) 
24 E 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
AUTHORITIES. 


U.S. Statutes at Large, vol. 1, pp. 491-92, 617; vol. 2, pp. 382-83; Laws of Tennes- 
see, Haywood & Cobb’s Digest, vol. 1, pp. 3, 4, 295-300; Acts of Tennessee, 1866~’67, 
1869-70 ; School Lawe of 1873 and 1875, and school reports from 1869. 


FOUNDATION OF A SCHOOL FUND. 


Settled from North Carolina in 1756, and closely linked with it for many of its earlier 
years, Tennessee had for some time a controversy with the parent State as to the title 
to large lands which lay between them. Unwilling to yield these to the young State 
in the West, North Carolina ceded finally to the United States the whole territory on 
her western border to the Mississippi, and out of this was formed in 1794 the Territory 
and in 1796 the State of Tennessee. To settle the question as to the region in debate, 
Congress passed, April 18, 1806, an act to authorize the new State to issue grants and 
perfect land titles in that region. This act required her to appropriate 100,000 acres of 
the land, in one tract, for the use of two colleges, to be established by the legislature, 
one in East and the other in West Tennessee.* Another 100,000 acres, in one tract, was 
required to be appropriated to the use of academies, one in each county, to be also 
established by the legislature.t And further, Tennessee was to locate 640 acres to 
every six miles square of the territory given to her by the act, where existing claims 
would allow the same, for the use of schools for the instruction of children forever. 

These reservations were the original foundation of a college fund, an academy fund, 
and a common school fund for the State, all evidently looking to a correlated system 
of primary, secondary, and superior education for the people.t It is with the school 
fund only we have now to deal. The lands to form the basis of it were by successive 
acts allowed to be disposed of for miserably small sums, such as 1 cent and 12} cents an 
acre in some cases, and the proceeds of the sale or lease of them invested for the benefit 
of schools by commissioners appointed for the purpose. In 1823 it was enacted that 
these proceeds should ‘‘ remain and ccenstitute a perpetual fund for the establishment 
and promotion of common schools in each and every county of the State.” In 187, 
December 12, there were added to these proceeds a large share of the capital and inter- 
est of ‘the new State bank,” the proceeds of all the lands in the region previously 
referred to, as well as of all the vacant and unappropriated lands within the limits of 
the State, donations and bequests made to the State and not otherwise appropriated, 
400 shares in the old bank of the State at Knoxville, and all property falling to the 
State by escheat. The school moneys already in the new State bank, and all accru- 
ing from the new sources here provided, were to go into the capital of the new State 
poe and be invested in it for the use, support, and encouragement of cominon schools 

orever. 

This fund, with its accretions, past and to come, the amended State constitution 
of 1835 said should remain a perpetual fund, the principal of which should never be 
diminished by legislative appropriation, aud the interest whereof should be inviolably 
appropriated to the support and encouragement of common schools throughout the 
State for the equal benefit of all the people. 


STEPS TOWARD A SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The funds accrued from the school lands and other sources were by 1230 believed to 
be sufficient for the initiation of a school system for the State, and on January 14 in 
that year an act for the institution of such a system passed the final tests and became 
a law.$ 

This act provided for the choice by the county courts, at their first or second term 
after January 1, 1830, of ‘‘ one commissioner in each captain’s company in each county,” 
and made it the duty of these commissioners “to meet at their respective regimental 
muster grounds for the purpose of dividing said regiment intoschool districts.” They 
‘were also to muke a list of the householders and heads of families within each district, 


*An act to establish the college for West Tennessee, and give it the lands of Davidson Academy, 
Nashville, on which it was placed by request of the trustees, was passed September 11, 1¢06. One to 
establish that for East Tennessee was passed October 26, 1807. It was subsequently authorized to 
absorb Blount College, Knoxville, and take its place.—(Scott’s edition of the Laws of Tennessee, pp. 
929-31, 1047, 1059-62.) . 

{An act to establish academies in the several counties of the State, and appoint trustees for them, was 
passed September 13, 1806.—(Scott’s Laws of Tennessee, pp. 931-36.) ie 

tThis idea was in some measure recognized in an act of October 20, 1817, which set forth that 
‘* Whereas institutions of learning, both academies and colleges, should ever be under the fostering care 
of the legislature, and in their connection form a complete system of education, ce it enacted that all ihe 
academies of this State shall be considered schools preparatory to the introduction of students into the 
colleges,” &c. 

Haywood & Cobb’s Digest says 1829, but the foregeing is the date given in the annual volume of 
the laws. 
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and commit this to a justice of the peace in or near the district, who, after ten days’ 
notice, should open and hold an election for 5 trustees to hold office for 12 months or 
till their successors should be elected. These trustees of districts, after being elected 
and sworn, were to organize themselves into a board, and choose from among them- 
selves a chairman, clerk, and treasurer ; and then the chairmen of the several districts 
in each county were to meet at the court house on the first Saturday in June, in each 
and every year, for the purpose of choosing not less than 5 nor more than 7 discreet 
and intelligent citizens for common school commissioners for said county. These 
county school commissioners were to have charge of all the school moneys for their 
respective counties, their chairman being the one in whose name notes, bonds, &c., 
were receivable, and their clerk, who should also act as treasurer, being responsible 
under bond for the safe keeping and due payment of all funds committed to him. 
The interest coming to the county from the school fund, the tax to be added to this 
on the school lands sold, and any other tax or fine directed by law to be paid to the 
commissioners, were together to constitute a fund for annual distribution among the 
school districts for school purposes. And when the trustees of a district should satisfy 
the commissioners that they had provided a comfortable school-house, and should give 
bond for the faithful application of all school fands received by them to the support of 
a free school in their district, the commissioners were to apportion to the district a 
share of the annual school fund according to the number of children in it between the 
ages of 5 and 15 years.* The funds thus received were to be supplemented by donations 
which each trustee was to solicit from his neighbors for fuller support and continu- 
ance of the school. These additional sums were to be kept account of by a district 
clerk, and to be annually and specifically reported to the commissioners, as well as 
those received from the, commissioners. 

To the schoo!s thus provided for the district trustees were to have the fall and 
sole power of appointing teachers, and of judging of their qualifications, capacity, and 
character; and in case of neglect of duty, proven incapacity, or tyraany, they had 
also power to dismiss such teachers, two-thirds of their number agreeing thereto. 
They were also to endeavor to induce all children in the district under the age of 15 
to be sent to school, and no distinction should be made between rich and poor, but said 
school should be open and free to all. Full power was given the trustees to guard the 
morals and manners of the children, and it-was made their duty to suspend or expel 
any scholar when, in their opinion, the good of the school required it. If they could 
not keep the school open the whole year, they were to arrange to have it open at the 
season when the children would be most at leisure and when it would be most couven- 
ient for them to attend. They were to report annually to the common school 
commissioners the condition of the school, the wages paid the teacher, the number of 
months it was kept up, the number of children instructed, the branches of instruction 
taught, and “ the average price given for tuition each month per scholar.” 

For the proper supervision of the schools, beyond that committed to the district 
trustees, the county school commissioners were to “ number the school district in each 
county, and divide said district into five equal parts, or as nearly so as practicable, 
and assign to each one of their own body one of said divisions.” The one to whom a 
division was assigned was to visit each school in it at least once a year, and examine 
into the situation and condition of said schools, the progress the scholars were making, 
and the branches taught. And annually before the first day of September in each 
year they were to report to the secretary of state the receipts and disbursements of 
school moneys by them, the number of schools kept up and of scholars in each, the 
whole number in the county, the length of time each was kept up, the amount paid 
each teacher, the branches taught and the number of scholars in each branch, the 
average price of tuition throughout the county, what districts had failed, and what 
one had especially excelled all others. In the last case, they were to report the names 
of the trustees and the points in which especial excellence had been attained. 

In reviewing these provisions of the law of 1830, one cannot but be struck with their 
fulness and completeness for the region and the time, and cannot but feel that if good 
free schools were not secured, it was not for want of fair arrangements for them 

by the law makers. How far the arrangements made proved actually efficient, there 
are no means at-hand at present for determining, except the census returns of the 
United States. These showed in 1840, in addition to 8 colleges and 152 academies and 
grammar schools, 983 primary schools, with 25,090 scholars, of whom 6,907 were at 
public charge. In 1850, the public schools reported were 2,667, with 2,804 teachers 
and 103,651 pupils; the income being $8,912 from endowments, $4,500 from taxes, 
$97,738 from public funds, and $84,293 from other sources. In 1860, no great difference 
appears except in income, the scheols being 2,965, the teachers 3,064, and the pupils 
132,809 ; while the income had risen to $5,343 from endowments, $22,297 from taxation, 
$196,351 from public funds, and $178,913 from other sources. 

Into the law of 1830 considerable modifications were subsequently introduced, such 


_ *The law does not say ‘white children,” though it is to be presumed that these alone were meant 
in a southern and slaveholding State. 
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as the establishment of a State board of commissioners for the care of the school fund, 
the substitution of the State treasurer for the State secretary as the acting head of the 
school system, the appointment by the county courts of a county officer for examining 
teachers, and tue giving to the district clerk the power of employing teachers; but 
the distinctiozs of State, county, and district school officers substantially remained 
until the war. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE SYSTEM. 


When the war for secession, waged by the Southern States, was brought to a conclu- 
sion in 1865 the whole slave system of the South at once collapsed. The formerslaves 
wore quickly declared citizens, anc the question of the education of their children 
and of the connection this should have with that of whites, had to be taken up and 
settled. While this was in agitation, the opportunity for reorganizing the framework 
of the school system and introducing more efficient supervision and more sure support 
seemed too good to be lost. Accordingly, on March 5, 1267, a law was passed which 
included in its purview schools for colored children; made each civil district a school 
district and each several school district of the old system a subdistrict ; officered these 
with 3 directors for subdistricts and a board of education for a civil district composed 
of the clerks of the subdistricts ; and set over all for counties a county superintendent 
and for the State a State superintendent of common schools, the latter to be elected 
by the people every two years, the former by a triennial convention of the boards of 
education of the civil districts in each county on the first Monday in March, 1868, and 
on fhe same day in each third year thereafter. For due care of the school fund the 
State board of commissioners was continued, with the addition to it of the State super- 
intendent of common schools, and for the increase of its annual proceeds to an amount 
sufficient for free education of all the youth of the State there was directed to be a 
yearly levy of 2 mills on the dollar of all taxable property, an addition of 25 cents 
annually to the tax on each poll, and, after June 30, 1867, a quarter of a cent a mile 
for every paying passenger transported on the railroads of the State. 

The directors of subdistricts were to have the care of the local common schools, and the 
civil distriet boards of education the control and management of high schools in their 
districts. The county superintendent was to examine and license teachers, act as treas- 
urer of the school moneys of his county, visit the schools frequently, forward yearly 
to the State superintendent an enumeration of the children of school age in each dis- 
trict of his county, and make annual report also of the condition of the schools, as 
observed by him in his visits to them and reported to him by school boards. The State 
superintendent was to give his time to the care and improvement of the whole school 
system; was to spend at least ten days of his term in each judicial district of the State, 
encouraging county superintendents and teachers, conferring with district boards, and 
otherwise promoting the interests of education. Theschools were to be regularly taught 
5 months in every year, and for prolongation of the session beyond that time directors 
were authorized, on a vote of their district in favor of it, to have a tax levied and col- 
lected for such a prolongation. For colored children, special schools were to be opened 
when the whole number in a district or subdistrict should exceed twenty-five. 


RETROGRESSION. 


The system above sketched, a well rounded and complete one for the time, was a 
great advance on any preceding one, and under it, up to 1869, there were 3,903 schools 
opened, 848 of them for two terms; in these 4,614 different teachers were employed, and 
185,845 scholars enrolled. But the very features which to a people familiar with ad- 
vanced school systems would have recommended themselves as improvements, to those 
unused to such systems seemed intolerable innovations, while in their then impover- 
ished condition the additiona) tax for schools appeared oppressive. So the legislature 
of 1869~’70; under the influence of clamors for economy and county rights, swept away 
the main elements of improvement, and went back to some of the worst parts of the 
old system. Instead of a State superintendent entirely devoted to the schools and in- 
fusing life into them by frequent visits, the treasurer of the State was again made 
superintendent ; and instead of schools to be established everywhere for all, it was 
left to the courts and people of each county to determine whether they should tax 
themselves for schoolsornot. The recult of this, notwithstanding the engagement of an 
assistant State superintendent through aid from the Peabody fund, was such a rapid 
running down of the school machinery that, in March, 1873, there came a law with 


A RETURN TO SEPARATE STATE SUPERINTENDENCY, ETC. 


Under this new law, passed March 5, 1873, and approved March 15, the State super- 
intendent, instead of being elected by the people, as under that of 1867, was to be 
nominated by the governor and confirmed by the senate; and, though the office had 
been abolished as a separate one “for the purpose of economy,” the salary, on its res- 
toration, was made larger than it had been. The county superintendents, too, under 
a growing sense of the valve of their services, were very generally allowed higher 
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salaries. The tax for school purposes was made 1 mill on the dollar, instead of the 
2 mills of 1867; but to compensate for this in some degree the interest on the State 
school fund, which had been for several years accumulating and had not been paid 
over by the State, was reconsecrated to its proper use and added to the principal, 
making the whole fund $2,512,500. For this a State certificate of indebtedness was 
directed to be issued, which should bear interest at 6 per cent., and this interest was to 
be semi-annually paid over. For purchasing school sites, for building school-houses, 
for prolonging schools, and for payment of necessary school expenses, the inhabitants 
of districts were authorized to levy, through their school directors, a tax not to exceed 
3 mills on the dollar. 

In 1875 this last power was taken away, but in most other respects the substance of 
the former law was left to operate, and still continues. 

Normal instruction is provided for in a State normal college, established in 1875, at 
Nashville; agricultural and scientific instruction in the Tennessee Agricultural College, 
organized in 1869, at Knoxville, as a department of the East Tennessee University ; 
special instruction in the Tennessee School for the Blind, at Nashville, organized in 
1844, and in the Tennessee School for the Deaf and Dumb, at the same piace, organized 
in 1845. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


No list of the gentlemen who as secretaries of state or treasurers performed the 
office duties of State superintendents of schools is now at hand. The first one solely 
devoted to the supervision of schools was Gen. John Eaton, 1867~’69. His successor, 
1869-70, was Hon. Mr. Tipton. Hon. William Morrow, State treasurer, served as 
superintendent, with J. B. Killibrew as his visiting assistant, 1870-’73 ; he was succeeded 
by Hon. John M. Fleming, again wholly devoted to the schools, 1873-75, and he by 
the present incumbent, Hon. Leon. Trousdale, 1875-77. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
CONDITION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There is encouragement as to the success of the public school system throughout 
most of the counties of the State, especially in those which have levied a sufficient sup- 
plemental tax to continue their schools from 5 to 7 months, and have provided wise and 
intelligent supervision of them. In avery large number of public schools, however, as 
appears from county superintendents’ reports, the terms were too short to be of much 
real service, ranging as they did from 2 to 5 months. In a few counties, reports show 
that no organization of the system has taken effect, so as to develop a solid public 
sentiment in its favor, that no tax has been levied, and no effort made to encourage 
the county superintendent to labor zealously and efficiently. But in a greatly larger 
number of counties the work has gone on vigorously, and a system of education has 
been organized which promises a progressive development equal to the best wishes of 
its friends and of the people at large. Success is no longer a problem, but a fixed fact. 

There is a slight deficiency in the enrolment and average attendance of pupils as 
compared with 1875, arising mainly from the instructions given to school officers by a 
circular issued from the superintendent’s office June 1, 1875, which resulted in a sus- 
pension of schools in some districts where the directors had made an overestimate of 
the accruing school revenue, and had thereby incurred a considerable indebtedness to 
teachers. It was judged better to suspend the schools in such districts until the 
indebtedness could be cancelled. 

The enrolment in the 66 counties reporting private schools would indicate that 
there are about 45,000 pupils in private schouls in the 94 counties, which, added to the 
numbers in public schools, makes a total of 239,180 in public and private schools, or 
about ee es cent. of the school population.—( Report of State superintendent, 1875~76, 
pp. 5-9, 13.) 

AID FROM THE PEABODY FUND. 


From this excellent aid to southern education $6,000 were allowed in 1876 for the 
State Normal College at Nashville, $1,500 for an agency in Tennessee, $600 for teachers’ 
institutes, $4,100 to cities and towns, and $200 each to 12 different institutions; total 
for the State, $14,600.—( Report of the trustees and agent for 1876.) 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The State superintendent has, within the past two years, endeavored earnestly to 
collect all the available statistics respecting private schools in order to compare them 
with the public schools in the matters of enrolment, attendance, and cost. In 1875 he 
issued instructions te county superintendents to furnish the facts from their counties, 
and received complete or partial returns from 26. These showed that the average 
monthly cost of tuition was $2.84 for each pupil. The returns for 1876 are fuller, 
embracing 66 counties, and have been gathered with more care. They show that the 
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average monthly rate of tuition in 1,083 private schools, having an enrolment of 
31,416 pupils, is $1.79 for each pupil, or a fraction over 93 cents a month for each in 
excess of the rate in the public schools. These figures, moreover, represent only the 
cost of tuition in private schools, while they represent the entire cost of the free 
schools, except for improvements, school-houses, sites, &c. There is thus, it will be 
seen, a saving to the public of $180,587.40 each month on the cost for tuition of children 
attending public schools, a sum which would be increased by $29,216.88 if the chil- 
dren attending private were transferred to public schools, in which case the whole sum 
thus saved would be $209,804.28. In addition to this showing, it appears that the com- 
petition of public schools has reduced in one year the cost of tuition in private schools 
from $2.84 a month to $1.79.—(Report of State superintendent, 1875-76, pp. 10-12.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


CHATTANOOGA. 


Officers.—A board of education of 10 members, with a president, vice-president, treas- 
urer, and secretary, who is also city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics.—Population of city, (in 1870,) 6,093; youth, 6-18 years of age, 2,317; en- 
rolment in public schools, 1,630; estimated enrolment in private and parochial schools, 
200; per cent. of average daily attendance en average number belonging, 92.47. The 
number of regular teachers employed is 25, of whom 7 are men, (two of them in the 
high school,) and i8 women. The monthly salaries of teachers range from $40 paid to 
assistants in primary, to $120 paid to principals in high schools. Receipts for school 
purposes, $16,960.57 ; expenditures, $17,620.25. Average expenses per capita, $17.53. 
Estimated value of school property, $16,363.79. 

Remarks.—The year 1875-’76 was a prosperous one for the schools, except financially. 
They felt the stringency of the times, and many needed improvements were deferred. 
The monthly enrolment increased 83 over any previous year and the average belong- 
ing 105, along step in the right direction. There are yet many errors to correct and 
abuses to reform in regard to absence and irregularities, but during the four years of 
the existence of the system improvement has been marked.—( Report of State superin- 
tendent, 1875-’76, p. 98, and special return to the United States Bureau of Education, 
1875~—76.) 

KNOXVILLE. 


Officers.— A board of education of 5 members, elected for terms of 5 years, 1 member 
going out of office each year, and a city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics—Estimated population, 13,000; youth from 6 to 18 years of age, 2,000; 
total enrolment in schools, 1,500; average number belonging, 959; average number in 
daily attendance, 849. Number of school rooms, 22; number of sittings, 959. Cost of 
tuition per capita of pupils attending, $15.20. Number of teachers, including 3 in 
evening schools, 24; salaries, $40 to $65 a month. Total annual expenditures for pub- 
lic schools, $13,124.92 ; receipts, $13,222.51. 

Remarks.— The progress of the scholars in scholarship, discipline, and attendance is 
very gratifying. There has been a decided improvement in public sentiment.toward 
the schools. The increase of 660 in enrolment during the year came from those who 
had attended private schools or had been absent altogether. The schools are graded as 
primary, intermediate, grammar, and high. The last claims to offer as thorough a 
preparation for college or for business as can be obtained in the best private or select 
schools.—(Report of Superintendent H. T. Morton for 1875-76; statistics from return 
to Bureau of Education, 1875-76.) 

MEMPHIS. 


Officers.— A board of education of 20 members, 2 from each ward, who hold effice - 
2 years, one-half going out each year. The officers of the board are president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics— Population at the last census, 40,226; children of schcol age: white, 
6,598; colored, 3,821; total, 10,419. Number enrolled: whites, about 4,200; colored, 
about 1,300; total, about 5,500. Average daily attendance: white children, 1,810; col- 
ored, 582; total, 2,392. Average number belonging, 2,660. Total expenditures for 
school purposes, including interest on previous indebtedness, $49,481.92. Cost per cap- 
ita, based on average daily attendance, $20.69. 

Remarks.— The schools were unusually successful during the year 187576, excelling 
in point of efficiency any former year. To meet the requirements of legislation some 
changes had to be made at the beginning of the year, most notable of which was the in- 
troduction of the half-day system in the lower grades, and the reduction of the number 
of principals. The result of the year’s work has proven the efficiency of the half-day 
system ; which, while securing an equal progress on the part of the children, saved to 
the city not less than $10,000 during the year. The labor, however, was too great for 
the principals retained, and a slight increase in their number is recommended.— 
(Memphis city report, 1875-76, A. Pickett, superintendent.) 
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NASHVILLE. 


Oficers.— A board of education of 9 members, one-third of the number going out of 
office each year, and a city superintendent of schools. 

Statistics.— Population, 27,500; youth from 6 to 18 years of age, 9,114; pupils enrolled, 
4159; average attendance, 2,943. Approximate number in private schools, 500. 
Teachers in the public schools, 74. Average salary paid teachers, $675.44. Cest of 
tmition per capita of pupils belonging, $17.20; on average daily attendance, $22.63. 
Total school expenditures for the year, $81,291.34. Value of school property, $169,000. 

Remarks.— Under the revised rules of the board permitting corporal punishment to 
he used in the schools only as a last resort, most satisfactory results were attained in 
diminishing the number of cases requiring such discipline; the per cent. of these on 
éttendance being 0.47 against 0.78 of the previous year. ‘There has also been propor- 
tionaliy as great a decrease in suspensions as in punishments, the per cent. being 0.03 
is against 0.14. An equally encouraging indication is the increase in the number of 
visitors to the schools, there being in all 7,868, or 1,646 more than for the previous 
gession. The average per cent. of scholarship was 69, which is an advance of 1 per 
ent., and is based on the results of written examinations alone. The schools are divided 
into 11 grades, which occupy as many years; the studies of the last three appearing to 
‘ndicate the existence of a high school department.—( Report of S. Y. Caldwell, super- 
utendent of Nashville public schools, for 1875-’7€, and return to United States Bureau 
€ Education, 1875-’76.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


STATE NORMAL COLLEGE. 


The State Normal College of the University of Nashville owes its existence to the efforts 
¢ prominent educators in Tennessee and the neighboring States and to the demand 
¢ the people for better qualified teachers. This demand was expressed by an act 
pssed by the State legislature in 1875, the preamble of which set forth that ‘“ an ade- 
mate supply of professionally educated teachers is a necessity to the maintenance of 
a efficient system of public schools.” The act then proceeded to make such provisions 
8 culminated in this institution. The State, however, not having provided the funds 
wecessary for a full development of its purposes, the University of Nashville offered to 
aspend its literary department and devote to the normal school its buildings, grounds, 
nd funds, with the exception of those appropriated to the medical college. This 
proposition was supplemented by an offer from the trustees of the Peabody Education 
Jund of $6,000 a year for 2 years. These offers having been accepted by the State 
‘oard of education, and grounds, buildings, and funds to the amount of $12,000 having 
‘een thus furnished, the institution was opened December 1, 1875; before the close 
€ the school year, 60 students were in attendance. Its course requires 3 years of study. 

The State superintendent bears testimony to the ability with which the institution 
as been conducted, and renews his recommendation in favor of a liberal fostering care 
oward it.—(Report of State superintendext, 1875~76, pp. 19, 80, 81.) 


OTHER NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Central Normal School, Humboldt, was organized October 3, 1876, with 5 pupils, and 
by December the number was 44. There is a course of one year for those who wish 
to prepare for common school work, and a coursé of 5 years for those who wish to pre- 
pare for high school and academic work.—-(Return, 1875-’76.) 

Central Tennessee College, Nashville, has a 4 years’ course of study, ard reports an 
attendance of 51 normal students.—(Return, 1876.) 

Freedman’s Normal Institute, Maryville, under the management of Friends, embraces 
a preparatory, a teachers’ elementary, a teachers’ advanced, and a classical course. 
The requirements in order to enter the teachers’ elementary course are ability to read 
understandingly, write legibly, and solve problems in long division readily. This 
course occupies 2 years, and is preparatory to either of the other two. In order to 
enter the teachers’ advanced course or the classical course, students must pass a satis- 
factory examination in all the branches prescribed by the school law of the State as 
necessary to the qualification of teachers. Number of students in 1875~7€, 26.—(Cir- 
cular of institute and special return.) 

Le Moyne Normal School, at Memphis, was established in 1871, through the American 
Missionary Association, by funds given for the purpose by Dr. F. Julius Le Moyne, for 
the training of colored people as teachers. The departments of the school are normal, 
intermediate, and primary. The normal department provides thorough instruction, 
especially in those branches taught in the public schools of Tennessee, with the 
approved methods of teaching and school ane class management. Number of normal 
students, 80.—(Catalogue, 1875-76, and return.) 

Maryville College, Maryville, has also a special normal course, the studies in which 
and the length of which are not given.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

New Providence Institute, Maryville, established in 1852, is principally preparatory, is 
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controlled by the Masonic fraternity, and reports 12 students engaged in normal 
studies.—(Return, 1876.) 

Normal Department of Fisk University, Nashville, has a full course of 7 years, and re- 
ports 110 pupils.—(Return, 1876.) 

South Normal School and Business Institute, Jonesboro’, was established in June, 1876, 
and had at the close of the year an attendance of 55 students. The course covers 4 
years.—(Return, 1876.) 

Besides the above, there is information in the State report of a normal departmert 
having been organized in connection with the high school at Shelbyville, Bedford 
County, and of a summer normal school in Washington County, in which 50 teaches 
were enrolled June 26, 1876. 

FURTHER NORMAL WORK. 


The Society of Friends is performing an interesting work in this State through D:. 
Garner, in Blount County, and his assistant, Mr. Parker, at Hopewell Springs, Monro» 
County, in drawing in the ignorant whites, teaching them, and preparing the mos 
intelligent of them to be teachers in the mountain regions of Tennessee and Norta 
Carolina. Six teachers were prepared under Mr. Parker in 1875 and 1876, and as many 
more expected to be in 1876-77. 

The effort is not only to instruct in letters, but to aid the people in improving ther 
manner of living.—(Letter to Commissioner of Education, 1876.) 


INSTITUTES. 


The State superintendent held general institutes for teachers at various points it 
the State during the last year, without special legal authority, and without expense dD 
the State. These have, in every case, had ahealthful and encouraging influence on puk 
lic sentiment, and have aroused the enthusiasm and quickened the intelligence of tl 
large numbers that attended them. The superintendent has thus been encouraged b 
devise a more systematic plan for extending their advantages into every portion ¢ 
the State. He has issued circulars addressed to county superintendents providing fe 
holding one or more general institutes in each congressional district. He asks the legi- 
lature to sanction the plan, with the view of giving higher authority to it and enlistig 
more full codperation from school officers and teachers.—(State report, 1875-76, p. 18) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


There is no statement in Mr. Trousdale’s report of the number of public high school; 
or of the course of study in them. In Table ill of the report there appear 152 grade; 
schools, but without intimation as to how many of them extend to high schoc 
grades. High schools certainly exist, not only in the chief cities of the State, but i, 
several smaller places also. The State forms of inqniry respecting schools do noi 
however, include these, and even those of the Bureau of Education, which do includ 
them, often fail to elicit full information respecting them. A return from Chattanoog: 
for 1876 shows at least 2 teachers in a high school there, but gives no hint as to the 
number of pupils. In those from Memphis and Nashville appear 7 teachers, with 461 
high school pupils. In the 23 cities and institutions aided from the Peabody fund 
appear 4 institutions called high schools, in addition to the above, but this does not 
always, at the South, indicate a public school. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 2 schools for boys, 9 schools for girls, and 36 for both sexes, outside of the public 
school system, there have been reported tothis Bureau 4,009 pupils under 146 teachers. 
Of these 535 are in classical studies, 244 in modern languages, 267 preparing for a 
classical course in college, and 198 for ascientificcourse. Mechanical drawing istaught 
in 8 of these schools, free hand drawing in 10, and vocal and instrumental music in 28. 
Chemical laboratories are reported by 6, philosophical apparatus by 8, and libraries 
of 50 to 3,000 volumes by 15, the aggregate number of volumes being 13,735.—(Re- 
turns for 1876.) 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS. 


Eighteen preparatory departments of colleges and universities report for 1875-76, 37 
teachers and 1,934 pupils, of whom 435 were preparing for classical courses and 379 for 
scientific.—( Returns for 1876.) 

BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Two business colleges, one located at Memphis, the other at Nashville, report a total 
of 7 teachers and 298 pupils. One of these schools teaches the common English 
branches and correspondence, and both teach penmanship, book-keeping, commercial 
ae aoe political economy. One has a library numbering 470 volumes.—(Returns for 
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SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 


Beech Grove College, Beech Grove, for both sexes, embraces primary, intermediate, 
preparatory, and collegiate departments. The school is strictly anti-sectarian. Vocal 
and instrumental music is taught, the former without extra charge.—(Catalogue, 
1874~75. 

Bethel bottege, McKenzie, (Cumberland Presbyterian, ) for both sexes, has preparatory, 
collegiate, art, music, and scientific departments. There is a separate course for young 
women, which, like that for young men, covers four years.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Burritt College, Spencer, is for both sexes, and embraces primary, preparatory, and 
collegiate departments. Special attention is given to physical development. ‘There is 
a thorough course in gymnastic and calisthenic instruction under the supervision of 
a professor of gymnastics.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

Central Tennessee College, Nashville, (Methodist Episcopal,) embraces preparatory, 
collegiate, normal and theological departments. There are classical and scientific 
courses, the latter including all the studies of the regular course except the languages.— 
(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

- Christian Brothers’ College, Memphis, (Roman Catholic,) provides preparatory, com- 
mercial, collegiate, literary, and scientific courses. The degree of A. M. is conferred on 
graduates after two years spent in some literary or liberal pursuit.—(Circular.) 

Cumberland University, Lebanon, (Cumberland Presbyterian,) embraces preparatory, 
collegiate, law, theological, and commercial departments. The collegiate provides 
courses of study for the degrees of A. B., B.S., and C.E. There are also two post 
graduate courses leading to the degrees of A. M. and Ph. D.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

East Tennessee University, Knoxville, (non-sectarian,) embraces collegiate and pre- 
paratory departments, the tormer including a classical course, a course in agriculture, 
and one in mechanics. Free tuition is given to students nominated by members of 
the State legislature, each senator having the right to nominate 2 and each representa- 
tive 3.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

East Tennessee Wesleyan University, Athens, (Methodist Episcopal,) has collegiate, pre- 
paratory, and academic departments, the first embracing classical and scientitic courses. 
Both sexes are admitted, and music is taught.—(Catalogune, 1874-75.) 

Fisk University, Nashville, (non-sectarian,) has preparatory, collegiate, normal, and 
theological courses. Graduates of the classical course will receive the degree of A. M. 
aiter three years spent in some scholarly occupation. Both sexes are admitted.—(Cata- 
logue, 1576.) 

Greeneville and Tusculum College, Home, (non-sectarian,) has preparatory and collegi- 
ate departments, the Jatter with classical and scientific courses.—(Catalogue, 1875~’76.) 

Hiwassee College, near Sweetwater, (Methodist Episcopal South,) has preparatory and 
collegiate departments, the latter with a course in science, formed by omitting the 
languages from the classical course. A law department has also been organized.— 
(Biennial catalogue of the college, 1874-76.) 

King Coilege, Bristol, (Presbyterian,) has preparatory and collegiate departments. It 
was commenced in 1868, without regular classes, with a partial faculty, no endowment, 
and almost no buildings, and has now more than 30 alumni, respectable college build- 
ings, an endowment of about $37,000, and some valuable real estate.—(Catalogue, 1876.) 

Manchester Cotlege, Manchester, (non-sectarian,) embraces primary, academic, and 
collegiate departments, the academic not including languages, unless they be French 
and German by special choice. Both sexes are admitted.—(Circular. ) 

Maryville College, Maryville, (Presbyterian,) is for both sexes, and provides prepara- 
Loe a departments, and ladies’ English and normal courses.—(Catalogue, 

75-76. 

Mosheim Male and Female Institute, Mosheim, (Lutheran,) has preparatory and col- 
legiate courses of study, and a select course for those who do not wish to pursue the 
regular curriculum. Both sexes are admitted.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Mossy Creek College, Mossy Creek, (Baptist,) has primary and preparatory classes and 
@ collegiate department. A. M. is conferred on graduates who have successfully pur- 
sued literary studies for a term of 2 or more years.—(Catalogue, 1875~76.) 

Neophogen Male and Female College, Gallatin, (non-sectarian, ) embraces 5 schools, viz, 
humanities, ancient languages, mathematics, philosophy and history, and moral sciexce. 
A scientific course is formed by excluding from this list the ancient languages. Muséc, 
penmanship, phonography, mnemonics, Anglo-Saxon, Italian, Spanish, French, Ger- 
man, and comparative philology are optional studies.—(Catalogue, 1875.) 

Southwestern Baptist Oniversity, Jackson, embraces an academic department and a 
department of literature and science, the latter embraciag 7 schools, viz, Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, natural science, moral science, English, and German and French. The 


degree of A. M. is conferred on students who gradnate in all the schools.—(Catalogue, 
1875-73.) 
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Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksville, formerly Stewart Col’ege, was char- 
tered as a nniversity in 1875, and *s under the contro] of the synods of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Nashville and Memphis, and Texas. It was resolved by the synods 
that the institution sh_uid be a university in two senses: first, ‘hat it offer the largest 
facilities for thorough culture and for a high standard of graduation; and secondly, 
that the organization be on the plan of separate and céordinate schools and elective 
courses. The departments in operation at present are preparatory and collegiate. A 
biblical conrse extends through all the collegiate classes.—( Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

University of the South, Sewanee, (Protestant Episcopal,) has a course of study ar- 
ranged on the plan of independent schools. Those already organized are (1) ancient 
languages, (2) mathematics, (3) civil engineering and physics, (4) metaphysics and 
English literature, (5) political economy and history, (6) geology and mineralogy, (7) 
theoretical and experimental chemistry, (8) moral science and evidences of Christian- 
ity, (9) modern languages and literature, (10) commerce and trade, (11) theology. The 
degree of bachelor of letters embraces nothing in mathematics beyond the junior 
course, and avoids the domain of science and natural philosophy. That of B.S. em- 
braces a full course of mathematics with political science, history, chemistry, geology, 
and mineralogy, and some Latin, omitting Greek.—(Catalogue, 1876-’77.) 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, (Methodist Episcopal South,) is organized with 4 
distinct departments, viz, (1) philosophy, science, and literature, (2) biblical, (8) law, 
and (4) medical. In the department of philosophy, science, and literature the course 
of study is divided into 10 distinct schools, from which are arranged a collegiate course 
of 2 years and a university course of 3. The studies of the schools are so arranged 
that a student of average capacity and of commendable diligence, after having, com- 
pleted the college course of 2 years, may obtain the degree of A. B. in 2 additional 
years, and that of A. M.in 3. The quality and extent of attainments, and not the time 
consumed in making them, will be the test of fitness for the honors of the institution.— 
(Catalogue, 1876-77. ) 

COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Seventeen institutions for the superior instruction of women report a total of 214 
teachers and 2,130 students, of whom 468 were in preparatory, 1,084 in regular, 144 in 
pertial, and 30 in post graduate courses. All these schools teach music, 16 specifying 
vocal and 15 instrumental; all teach French, 14 German, 15 drawing, and 14 painting. 
Nine report apparatus for the illustration of chemistry and 8 that for natural philoso- 
phy; 2 have natural history museums and 4 art galleries. The libraries aggregats 
28,000 volumes. The courses of instruction cover from 4 to 7 years. 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876— Continued. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 


The Siate Agricultural College, a department of East Tennessee University, at Knox- 
ville, gives instruction in the theory and practice of agriculture and horticulture and 
in the principles of mechanics and their application to the arts. A beautiful farm, 
admirably adapted to its intended uses, has been provided in order that agriculture 
may be taught practically as well as theoretically. In the mechanical course, drawing, 
engineering, and chemistry are prominent features. Both courses include, in addition 
to the technical studies belonging to them, the French and German languages, English 
literature, and the higher mathematics. Each leads to the degree of B. 8.—(Cata- 
logue, 1875~76.) 

Scientific courses, schools, or departmenis also exist in connection with Bethel College, 
Central Tennessee College, Christian Brothers’ College, Cumberland University, East 
Tennessee Wesleyan University, Greeneville and Tusculum College, Neophogen College, 
Southwestern Baptist University, South Western Presbyterian University, University 
of the South, and Vanderbilt University; for which see the statement of the courses of 
these colleges in the matter under Superior Instruction. 


THEOLOGY. 


Instruction in theology is given in departments connected with Cumberland University, 
Central Tennessee College, Vanderbilt University, and Fisk University. A department 
of theology has been organized in connection with the University of the South, but it 
is not yet in full operation. The course of instructién in Central Tennessee College and 
in Fisk University covers 3 years, in Cumberland University 2. The length of course 
in Vanderbilt University for college graduates is not stated, but the English course, 
established for the benefit of those who do not wish to study Latin and Greek, lasts 2 
years.—(Colleyge catalogues and special returns.) 


LAW. 


Schools of law exist in connection with Cumberland University and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. The course of study in Vanderbilt covers 2 years, in Cumberland University 
1. A law department has also been organized in connection with Hiwassee College. 
Length of course not given. 

MEDICINE. 


The Medical Department of the University of Tennessee, Nashville, is continued, though 
the collegiate department is merged in the Normal College. It is the purpose of the 
faculty to make the teaching thorough and practical. Five didactic lectures will be 
delivered daily in the college halls, upon the different subjects of the course, and dur- 
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ing the week the students will hear 4 lectures on each branch of medicine. J\aily 
examinations will be held by each professor at the beginning of his lecture hour, that 
the facts of the preceding lecture may be impressed upon the minds of students. The 
lectures, too, will be illustrated by experiments, dissections, surgical operations, clin - 
we Ee and anatomical, botanical, and chemical specimens.—(Announcement fur 
ds 

The Medical Department of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, makes precisely the same 
statement of its purpose as that above given.—(Announcement for 1876~77.) 

The Tennessee College ef Pharmacy, Nashville, organized in 1872, reports a 2 years’ 
course of study, embracing general chemistry, materia medica, pharmacy, toxicology, 
practical botany, and microscopy.—(Announcement, 1876. ) 


Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


Tennessee Agricultural College, (East Ten- | 17|..../300 | 4 (a@)  |$396, 000 $11, 880 (a) (a) 
nessee University.) : 


SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. 


Theological department of Central Tennes-| 4] 0] 30] 3|........|. 2.2.22 0-]. ence ee e|- eee cnns| eee eee 
see Coilege. 
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SCHOOLS OF LAW. 
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* From Report of Commissioner of Edneation for 875. : 
e« Reported with classical department. b Not yet fully organized. 


SPEGIAL INSTRUCTION. 


TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, KNOXVILLE. 


This school was organized in 1845, and is under the control of a board of trustees. 
The number of pupils attending in 1876 was 122, of whom 79 were males and 43 females. 
The branches of study are the same as those taught in the common schools.—( Return, 
1876.) 

TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, NASHVILLE. 


This school was founded in 1844, and has had since that time a total attendance of 
2cl. The branches studied are arithmetic, algebra, spelling, reading, writing, gram- 
mar, history, geography, physiology, elementary geometry, and natural philosophy. 
The employments taught are broom making, beadwork, hand and machine sewing, 
crocheting, telegraphing, knitting, and piano tuning. Special attention is given to 
music. The use of the piano, church and reed organ, flute, clarinet, and of the various 
kinds of brass instruments, with class and solo singing, harmony, and the history of 
music, is thoroughly and scientifically taught. Attendance in 1876, 51.—(Printed repors 
and special return, 1876.) 
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OBITUARY RECORD. 


HON. SAMUEL WATSON. 


Samuel Watson, born at Barrington, Rhode Island, July 16, 1807, was graduated at 
Brown University in 1825; he studied law at Litchfield, Conn., and soon after settled 
in Nashville, Tenn., where he died September 26, 1876. At the time of his death he 
was a member of the State board of education, a member of the board of trustees of 
the University of Nashville, and a member of the board of trustees of the Peabody 
fund. 

He was an earnest, strong, and wise friend of the measures calculated to improve 
the material, intellectual, and moral interests of the community in which he lived. In 
the late war he adhered to the Union, and when the war was over sought in every 
way to restore prosperity to his State. An able financier and _ political economist, he 
greatly aided the several legislative measures which have resulted in the present edu- 
cational progress in Tennessee. 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN TENNESSEE. 


Hon. LEON. TROUSDALE, State superintendent of public schools, Nashville. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Members. Term. Post-office. 

His excellency James D. Porter, governor, ex-officio president -|......---e00-0----eeeneee 

ee errien sind SloyaSOClOtaLy, -ccse0 coc cleelereeseciisesieinicie=ics5 1/5183 leeeeeereeeeree Nashville. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


(Term, 1877-'78.] 
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List of school officials in Tennessee— Continued. 


County. Superintendent. Post-office. 
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TEXAS. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Laws of Texas from 1839; Paschal’s Digest of these, 1870, pp. 569-583; the same, 
1873, pp. 1347-1359; Constitutions of 1845, 1866, 1869, and 1875; Statistics of United 
States Census for 1850 and 1860; State Reports from 1871. 


ACTION BEFORE UNION WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


When hardly more than fairly out from the struggle for an independent life, January 
26, 1839, the legislature of the then republic of Texas made provision for future free 
schools by giving each organized county 3 leagues of land, divided into tracts of 160 
acres each, for the purpose of establishing a primary school or academy in the county. 
The following year a further donation of one league was made to each county.* 

The lands thus granted were to be located in the county if good ones could be found 
vacant. If lands proper for this use did not exist in the county, they might be sur- 
veyed upon any vacant part of the domain of the republic at the expense of the county. 
These provisions were closely akin to those which, from the year 1787, have prevailed in 
the United States for giving in each township of new Siates or Territories one or more 
sections of land ‘ for the use of schools” —the 16th section up to 1848, the 16th and 36th 
since that time —or lands equivalent to them.t 

An act of February 5, 1840, made the chiet justice and two associated justices of each 
county ex ofiicio a board of school commissioners for the county, with power to hold 
and dispose of all property given or granted in any way for the benefit of schools or 
academies within it, provided that no act of theirs should be valid unless it should 
have for its object the establishment, benefit, or support of schools in that particular 
county. It was made their duty to organize any parts of their county into school dis- 
tricts whenever in their judgment the interest8 of education required it. They were 
to be inspectors of schools, and by themselves or others were to examine teachers, giv- 
ing certificates of character and qualification to such as they might find deserving 
of them; and without such a certificate no teacher of any public school could be enti- 
tled to compensation for services. Teachers for academies were required to be gradu- 
ates of colleges or universities, and teachers of common schools to be competent to teach 
reading, writing, English grammar, arithmetic, and geography. 

Ou the basis thus established the more settled counties seem to have set up schools, 
the census of 1850 showing 349 reported as public schools, with 560 teachers and 7,946 
scholars, although no State funds or district taxes are reported as going toward their 
support. 

oa ACTION AT THE TIME OF ENTERING. 


The constitution under which Texas entered the Union in 1845 declared it to be the 
duty of the legislature to make suitable provision for maintenance of public schools. 
It also said: ‘‘ The legislature shall, as early as practicable, establish free schools 
throughout the State, and shall furnish means for their support by taxation on prop- 
erty; and it shall be the duty of the legislature to set apart not less than one-tenth of 
the annual revenue of the State derived from taxation as a perpetual fund, which fund 
shall be appropriated to the support of free public sciools, and no law shall ever be 
made diverting said fund to any other use; and until such time as the legislature shall 
provide for the establishment of such schools in the several districts of the State, ihe 
fund thus created shall remain as a charge against the State, passed to the credit of 
the free common schoo! fund.” The same instrument went on to provide against the 
alienation, except by temporary lease, of public lands granted for public schools, and 
to assure to each county its fair and equal share for such purpose. 


INSTITUTION OF A SYSTEM. 


For some time after the admission of the State the sparseness of the population 
and the disorders growing out of the war with Mexico hindered the carrying out of the 
excellent provisions of the constitution. But on the 13th of January, 1854, when the 
confusion of that war was at an end, and populatioa was beginning to fill up the waste 
places of the State, an act to establish a system of schools was approved. By this act 


*An act of January 16, 1850, extended to counties organized subsequently to these others the grant 
of the same amount of 4 leagues of land ‘‘for purposes of education.” 

t Apparently following again the example of the United States, Texas, in the same act, devoted a tract 
of 50 leagues of land to the establishment and endowment of 2 colleges or universities thereafter to ba 
created, the cost of surveying this tract to come out of the general treasury. 
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$2,000,000 were set apart for a school fund in 5 per cent. bonds of the United States, the 
interest of this only to be annually used, and to be distributed among the counties for 
the support of schools, on the basis of the free white population in each county from 6 
to 16 years of age. With a view to the establishment of schools to be supported from 
this fund the chief justice and county commissioners of each county were to be a board 
of school commissioners for the county, to lay it off into school districts, number these, 
and order an election of 3 trustees of schools in each district. The trustees elected 
were to hold an election in their districts for the location of school-houses, no change 
of such location to be made afterward without a new election; and until a good and 
substantial school-house with the necessary seats and other fixtures should be pro- 
vided, no money for school purposes was to be drawn from the county treasury. The 
trustees were also to call together in due time the persons having children to be edu- 
cated, and get from them an indication of the length of the school term and kind of 
teacher they desired, and the amount of salary they were willing to pay such teacher. 
They were then, observing these instructions, to employ teachers of suitable character 
and qualifications, and from time to time visit the schools and exercise a general super- 
vision over them. If the funds from the State and from subscribers should not be suf- 
ficient to pay the salary of the teacher for the term agreed upon, the trustees were 
authorized to levy rate bills for the supplementing of that salary. Deficiencies from 
non-payment of these rates were to be made good for persons unable to pay them 
from the State taxes for schools, on the statement of the facts by the chief justice of 
the county. 

To determine the rates of the State apportionment of its school funds, the assessors 
and collectors of taxes were to send up to the State treasurer each year a statement of 
the number of children of school age in each school district, and to file a like state- 
ment in the office of the county clerk. 

The State treasurer was to be ex officio State superintendent of the public schools, 
and as such was to make record of the population of school age, as returned by the 
assessurs and collectors, and make to the county treasurer an apportionment based on 
this record. The trustees of districts were to report to him annually by the first Mon- 
day in September, and he to report to the governor by the first day of October, the 
condition of the schools. 

Nothing in this act,it was stated at the close, was to prevent the trustees of any 
distrit from employing the teacher of a primary department in any college or academy, 
or from converting such primary department into a common school for their district, 
if instructed to do so by the patrons of schools in it. This provision has since largely 
affected the public school system of the State, leading, in many instances, to the en- 
grafting of public schools on private or incorporated ones. 

The system thus instituted continued to be that of the State until the war of seces- 
sion threw things again into confusion, and under it there was reported in the census 
of 1860 a total of 1,218 public schools, with 1,274 teachers, 34,611 pupils, and an income 
of $414,168; of this, $6,743 were from endowments, $15,847 from taxation, and $58,394 
from public funds,* far the largest portion, about four-fifths, coming apparently from 
tuition fees. 

Plainly enough, the schools were not yet in any proper sense free schools, when less 
than one-fifth of the cost of their support came from the State in aid of the payment 
of the teachers, and the remaining four-fifths from those who sent their children to 
them; this, too, although from May 13, 1846, one-tenth of the annual revenues of the 
State, in addition to the interest of the school fund, was said to have been appropriated 
for school purposes, according to the constitution. 


THE SYSTEM FOLLOWING THE WAR. 


On coming out of the war of the secession the State found its resources crippled, its 
school fund wasted, and its schools generally closed. Waiting a little to remedy the 
first evil, it undertook in its new constitution of 1866 to remedy the other two. This 
instrument, repeating in its article on education much of the phraseology of that of 
1845, rededicated to the school fund, as a basis for the endowment and support of the 
free school system, ‘‘all the funds, lands, and other property heretofore set apart and 
appropriated for the support and maintenance of public schools,” as well as any that 
might subsequently be set apart and appropriated. It further devoted to that fund 
all the alternate sections of land reserved out of grants to railroad companies or other 
corporations, together with one-half of the proceeds of all future sales of public lands. 
It took from the legislature the power to loan any portion of the school fund, and re- 
quired the investment of its moneyed principal in bonds of the United States or of the 


*Tt is evident from this statement (if the census returns are correct) that the interest of the $2,000,000 
devoted to school fund by the law of 1854 was not at this time distributed according to that law. 
Perhaps an explantion may be found in the fact that in a law passed August 13, 1856, and approved on 
the 29th, the State authorized tke putting of the school fund out of its own hands by loaning it to raili- 
way companies, most of whose roads were still incomplete, and whose capacity to fulfil pecuniary con- 
tracts was thus quite uncertain. Large losses froni such risks very probabiy occuired at this time, as 
they certainly did afterward. 
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State of Texas, or insuch bonds as the State might guarantee. It put under the control 
of the legislature lands granted or to be granted to the counties for public schools, 
requiring that the proceeds of the sale of them should be added to the school fund of 
the State and the interest arising be granted to the counties for their schools. And 
while giving to the legislature authority to levy a tax for educational purposes, to be 
distributed from year to year as it should be collected, it specially provided for a 
hitherto neglected class by directing that all the funds which should in such taxation 
be collected from Africans, or persons of African descent, should be exclusively appro- 
priated to the maintenance of a system of schools for Africans and their children. 

Renewed provision was made for the university* or universities before contemplated, 
as well as for four special schools; for the supervision of the new school system the 
governor, with the advice and consent of the senate, was directed to appoint an officer 
to be styled the superintendent of public instruction, whose term of office should be 4 
years, and who, with the governor and comptroller, should constitute a State board of 
education, and have the general management and control of the common school fund 
and of common schools, under such regulations as the legislature might prescribe. 

The constitution of 1869 did not materially alter these provisions, with one marked 
exception, save by additions tothem. Thus it added that the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction should, after the first term of office, be elected by the people; and while 
providing, like the former ones, for the institution of a uniform system of public free 
schools, it directed that the legislature should make attendance on these schools com- 
pulsory on all the scholastic population for at least 4 months yearly, unless the children 
should be instructed for that time elsewhere. It also added the remaining half of the 
proceeds of the sale of public lands to the half which had been previously devoted to 
the school fund. The exceptional change noted was significant: the appropriation of 
the taxes of colored persons to schools for their children was omitted, but the schools 
were made free to all. 

Under these constitutional provisions a law was passed August 13, 1870, directing 
that a State superintendent of public instruction should be appointed by the governor 
to serve until the next general election, and then and thenceforward be elected by the 
people for the term of 4 years. Each organized county was made a school district, and 
each county court a board of school directors for it, with the duty of dividing it into 
subdistricts and of appointing annually boards of school trustees for these, as well as 
county examiners for teachers. The boards of school directors were to be subject to 
the direction of the State superintendent, and the boards of school trustees to be under 
that of the school directors, to aid them in locating and building school-houses and 
in employing and settling with teachers; no teacher, however, was to be employed or 
paid unless examined and certified by the county examiners. Private teachers were to 
be allowed to participate, as before, in the benefits of the school fund, when there was 
no public school in the district, but must, in order to do this, be examined and certi- 
fied by the county examiners like others. _ 

The public schools were to be taught at least 4 months each year, and the directors 
were to see that all children between 6 and 16 years of age were sent to them for that 
period, unless instructed elsewhere. For the support of them there was to be set 
apart one-fourth of the annual State revenue from taxation, the annual poll tax of $1, 
and the interest of the permanent school fund; but this was to go only for the payment 
of teachers’ salaries and the expenses of the educational bureau, each county or district 
providing for the other expenses of the schools. 

Acts of April 24, 1871, and of November 29 in the same year, amended this law, the 
former increasing the salary of the State superintendent, somewhat simplifying his 
duties, and directing him to appoint for each judicial district a supervisor of education ; 
the latter directing the board of education, (now composed of the governor, State 
superintendent, and attorney-general,) to apportion anew the territory of the State 
into convenient educational districts, not to exceed 12in number. And, when such 
division should be made, the superintendent, with the approval of the governor, was 
to retire all existing supervisors of education and appoint one for each of the 12 dis- 
tricts, he to hold oftice for 4 years, to act as an examiner of teachers, to subdivide the 
counties in his jurisdiction into convenient school districts, appointing for each, with 
the approval of the State superintendent, 5 school directors. These directors might 
levy taxes, not exceeding 1 per cent., for building school-houses and supplementing the 
State funds for sustaining schools. They were also to require the attendance on them 
of all the scholastic population of their districts for a term of at least 4 months each 
year, the penalty for non-attendance to be $25 and costs, to be collected from parents 
and guardians of non-attending children. 

The first report of the superintendent under this system, to December, 1871, showed 
1,324 schools existent, with 1,578 teachers, and an attendance of 63,504 out of 229,568 
given as of school age in the census of 1870; theschools being supervised by 615 school 
directors in J23 counties, and by 35 district supervisors in as many judicial districts. 


* The University of Texas had been established by law in 1858, and $100,000, with the 50 leagues 
of land set apart by act of 1839, had been appropriated to it for establishment and maintenance. 
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Of the schools, 1,107 were said to have keen graded. The next report, for 1871—72, 
showed 127,672 enrolled scholars, under 2,233 teachers, in 2,000 schools. That for 
1872~73 made the enrolment 129,542, under 2,297 teachers, the superintendent stating 
that private schools had been largely absorbed into the public school system. 


NEW SYSTEMS UNDER NEW LAWS. 


Under a law passed May 22, 1873, and amended May 2, 1874, and March 15, 1875, the 
State superintendency and county boards of directors were retained; the State board 
of education, the supervisors of the large districts, and the county examiners were 
dropped; the chairman of the county board was made ex officio county superintend- 
ent, with the duty of examining teachers; and the trustees of school districts, 3 in 
number, were now ordered to be elected by the voters of the district, instead of being 
appointed by the county directors as before. The compulsory feature of former laws 
was retained, but with larger exceptions as to the enforcement of it, and with a 
change of penalty for non-attendance from $25 and costs to a forfeiture of interest in 
the public school fund for the time of failure to attend, unless there was evidence of 
being taught for that time by a private school teacher with a public school certificate 
of competency. Schools for both white and colored children were provided for, and 
the previously allowed engrafting of public schools on private institutions was made 
more explicit and distinct. 

Under this system there were reported, for 1873-74, in private and public schools, 
102,689 pupils under 2,491 teachers, the schools numbering 2,261; while for 1874-75 
the enrolment was, in 97 counties reporting out of 139 in all, 124,567 pupils under 3,100 
teachers in 2,924 schools. 

Still further change was made under the new constitution of 1875; a law being en- 
acted in August, 1876, which dropped the State superintendency, county superin- 
tendency, and county boards of directors; threw the county school lands again into the 
hands of the counties; and substantially put the whole school system under the con- 
trol of a revived State board of education and of voluntary school communities to be 
organized throughout the State. The school age was made 8 to 14, and the power of 
local taxation for school purposes abolished. The effect of these last changes seems 
to have been temporarily disastrous to the State school system ; so much so, that no 
detailed report of it has been ventured on or possible since the autumn of 1875. A 
bright future, however, is predicted by the late superintendent, now secretary of the 
State board of education. 

SUPERVISION. 


The names of the State treasurers who, under the law of 1854, acted as State super- 
intendents of the public schools have not been learned as this matter goes to press. 
Those who, under the constitution of 1866 and laws of 1871 and 1873 were State super- 
intendents of public instruction were (1) J. C. De Gress, who, amid many difficulties, 
organized the new system under the former law; and (2) O. N. Hollingsworth, who 
brought it to its highest point under the latter law. He still, as secretary of the State 
board of education, watches over what is left of the school system he served from 
January, 1874, to April, 1876. 

The changes among minor supervising officers have been sufficiently noticed in the 
preceding sketch of the school history. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
CONDITION OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


A letter from the secretary of the board of education states: 

(1) There was no report made of the public school affairs of this State for the scho- 
lastic year ending August 31, 1876. 

(2) This hiatus in our public school affairs was caused by the action of our late con- 
stitutional convention in abolishing the office of superintendent of public instruction. 
The convention assembled on September 6, 1875, and it was known early in October 
that the terms of the new constitution would work a radical change in our public 
school system. The failure of the framers of the constitution to provide for future 
legislation for payment of teachers and school officers, under the then existing school 
law, for service performed after January 1, 1876, and prior to August 31, 1876, had the 
effect, in a great measure,.to suspend public schools after the former date. On the 18th 
April, 1876, the new constitution went into effect and became the organic law of the 
State, and from that time to the Ist September, 1876, public schools were suspended. 
In fact, the schools were generally closed as early as January 1, 1876. 

(3) The result of this complete revolution in our school affairs was general confusion, 
a failure upon the part of teachers to report to county superintendents, and a conse- 
quent failure of county superintendents and other school officers to report to the State 
department of public instruction while it was in existence. 

(4) Under our former constitution the scholastic age embraced all between 6 and 18; 
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under the present all between 8 and 14. Under the former constitution and laws,a 
legal tax for school purposes was authorized in addition to one-fourth of the general 
revenue; under the present constitution and laws no local tax is authorized, but one- 
fourth of the general revenue and the entire interest on school bonds are set apart for 
school purposes. : ; aie: en 

The present school law determines a school community or district by the individual 
citizenship thereof, rather than by geographical lines, as was formerly the case. It is 
giving better satisfaction than any school law we have ever had. Reports so far received 
indicate a large increase in enrolment in our public schools. Some counties report 3,000 
pupils within scholastic age enrolled in public schools. The reduction of the scholastic 
age necessitated the blending of our private and public schools under one supervision. 
The trustees of the public schools, appointed by the county judge, are authorized to 
contract for the instruction of pupils over and under the scholastic age, as well as those 
within the scholastic age. Parents, however, are required to pay the tuition of pupils 
over and under scholastic age. 

(5) Between 6 and 18 years of age we have a population of about 500,000, and between 
8 and 14 about 250,000. 

(6) Our school year begins September 1 of each year, and ends August 31. 

(7) Public schools are maintained under the present law on an average about 3 
months. Some counties have run their schools 5 months. Trustees are limited in the 
payment of teachers to $1.50 per month for each pupil within the scholastic age. 

(8) Five hundred thousand dollars were apportioned by the board of education to 
the various counties of the State for the support of public schools for the year begin- 
ning September 1, 1876. 

(9) Each county has, of its own right, 4 leagues of land donated by the State to the 
counties for the benefit of public schools. Many of these lands are now being put 
upon the market and being taken at good prices on long interest payable annually, 
which interest is applied to the support of the schools. This will enable such counties 
as make sales this year to extend their school term next year to six months. 

‘ (10) I am confident I shall be able to make a good report in time for your next 
annual statement. 

\ (11) I will be able this year to get a full and complete census, and hope to receive 
also satisfactory reports from county judges. Our public school system is upon a better 
basis, in many respects, than it has ever been, and I am hopeful of the future. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 
The normal department of Wiley University, at Marshall, in connection with aca- 
demic studies, teaches normal methods, keeping of school records, and the school laws 
of Texas. The course covers a period of 2 years.—(Cireular of university.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


No information respecting public high schools in this State for 1876 has been re- 
ceived by this Bureau. Their place is probably largely occupied by private academies 
and seminaries under a provision of the school law which permits the blending of 
public free with private pay schools. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 1 school for boys, 7 for girls, and 10 for both sexes, outside of the public school 
system, there have been reported to this Bureau 996 pupils under 51 teachers. Of these 
118 are in classical studies, 227 in modern languages, 39 preparing for a classical course 
in college, and 84 for a scientific course. Mechanical drawing is taught in 2 of these 
schools, free hand drawing in 3, and vocal and instrumental music in 4. A chemical 
laboratory is reported by 1, philosophical apparatus by 2, and libraries of 130 to 1,200 
volumes by 7, the aggregate number of volumes being 4,360. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


Four preparatory departments and 1 preparatory school report a total of 10 teachers 
and 703 pupils, of whom 63 were preparing for classical and 65 for scientific courses. 
The school had a library of 1,200 volumes. 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


COLLEGES. 
Baylor University, Independence, (Baptist,) gives instruction, to males only, in all 
the branches of academic and collegiate education.—(Circular, 1876-’77.) 


Salado College, Salado, (non-sectarian, ) is for both sexes and embraces collegiate and 
preparatory departments. ~—(Catalogue, 1875,) 
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Southwestern University, Georgetown, (Methodist Episcopal South,) embraces in its 
curriculum 12 separate schools, viz, (1) mental and moral philesophy, (2) Latin, (3) 
Greek, (4) pure mathematics, (5) applied mathematics, (6) German, (7) Spanish, (8) 
English language and literature, (9) history and political economy, (10) chemistry and 
geology, (11) a commercial and (12) a preparatory school. The course is elective.— 
(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

Texas Military Institute, Austin, (non-sectarian, ) is modelled, as to discipline, after the 
United States Military Academy at West Point. The course of instruction, however, is 
widely different, embracing those branches of study usually taught in the best literary 
and scientific institutions. The military feature of the institute is entirely subordinate 
to the academic, having been adopted solely for the purpose of government and dis- 
cipline and of affording the students physical exercise.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Trinity University, Tehuacana, (Cumberland Presbyterian, ) embraces preparatory ard 
collegiate departments, (the latter with a separate course for women;) also a law school, 
a school of modern languages, a commercial school, and music and ornamental depart- 
ments.—(Catalogue, 1874—75.) 

Waco University, Waco, (Baptist,) bas primary, preparatory, and collegiate depart- 
ments, with classes in music, art, French, German, and Spanish. Both sexes are 
admitted.—(Catalogue, 1876-’77.) 

Wiley University, Marshall, (Methodist Episcopal,) was established in 1873 for the 
especial benefit of the freedmen, though it is open to allraces. It does not seem to 
have advanced beyond the condition of a preparatory school, and its statistics may be 
found in Table VI, Part 3.—(Circular.) 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Six institutions for the s uperior instruction of women report a total of 40 teachers 
and 353 students. Ofthe students, 123 were in preparatory departments, 158 in regu- 
lar, 9 in partial, and 17 in post graduate courses. All these colleges teach vocal and 
instrumental music and painting ; 4 teach French and German, 1 Italian, and 1 Span- 
ish. Two- have apparatus for the illustration of chemistry and 3 that for natural 
philosophy. The volumes in libraries aggregate 1,150 volumes.—(Returns, 1876.) 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1875. 
a Includes society libraries. b Also 70 graduate students, 


SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 


State Agricultural and Mechanical College, at Bryan, chartered in 1871, was organized 
in October, 1876. Out of the 90 students attending in 1876, 60 were pursuing a regular 
and 30 a partial course. Tuition is free—(Return for 1876.) 
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LAW. 


The law school of Trinity University furnishes a course of study including Blackstone’s 
and Kent’s Commentaries, Stephen (with Sayles) on Pleading, Parsons on Contracts, 
Greenleaf on Evidence, Story’s Equity Jurisprudence, Washburn on Real Estate, and 
Spanish Law of Real Estate.—(Catalogue, 1874~75.) 


MEDICINE. 


The Texas Medical College and Hospital, at Galveston, chartered in 1871, had its first 
session in 1873-74. Twelve graduates received the degree of M. D. in 1876.—( Return, 


1876. 
Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


The Texas Institution for the Blind, at Austin, reports an attendance of 60 pupils. 
The studies pursued during 1875~76 were orthography, etymology, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, algebra, English grammar, geography, ancient and modern history, natural 
philosophy, natural history, Spanish, music, and telegraphy. The employments taught 
are broom, mattress, and pillow making, chair seating, sewing, beadwork, and knit- 


ting. 

iB the fall of 1874 an appropriation was made by the legislature of the State for the 
appointment of an oculist for the institution. The result has been that a number of 
skilful operations have been performed, thereby improving the sight of many and 
restoring sight to several who were in total darkness.—(Report of trustees and special 
return, 1875~’76.) 

EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

The Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, Austin, reports an attend- 
ance of 47, of whom 30 were males and 17 females. The studies pursued in it are “the 
ordinary branches of a plain English education.” The only provision for mechanical 
employment is a printing office, in which 5 of the boys have been employed, and have 
made rapid progress in learning the art of printing.—(Report of superintendent and 
special return, 1875-’76.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN TEXAS. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Members. Term expires. Post-office. 


January, 1878 ...| Austin. 
es setae oiciaic Gee cieleie cia ete selec eee ets Omer es Seen n. 
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VERMONT. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


ib | 
| 1875. | 1876, | Inérease Decrease. 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


Youth of legal school age, (5 to 20)....... 87,451 if 92,577 
Of said age attending public schools...... 72, 093 69, 013 
Metal atiendance.... 06. scenes scecnc cc cees 74, 069 71325 
Average daily attendance .....--....----- 43,7177, 39, 474* 
Average daily attendance on each school.. 17.6) eee roe Mens os se eens 
Youth of school age attending other schools. 5, 888 | 6,175 
TEACHERS. | 

PeIMEUC ACHING onde cond escent cote canoe os eee 671 
Bie mibenC hing 9.5 csc cece cee c ese oe eae aoe | 3, 688 
Montini salary Of MCU. ..-.-.sccedas ceeces onwis ooo ce | $37 24 
Piomtbiy salary Of WOMEN ... 6.5 .-0000 scee|s-a- esac] 22 48 


DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS. 


PeMOOLCISLTICLS <c-ea----- --<ce-050 eens Parae ere ee Py 
MeereCtiOnal GIStTICLS s-.206 .oce cece wews coceleccu ee oo Eb 206 
@ommon schools ....--..-.---.--- eee ese 210 WNL Cece =. 26 
Average length of schools in days......... 121.9 120M Mises comes i 
Average weekly cost of schools ....--...-- $7 23 PO: Oa coene £0 26 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts. 
Pre mel Geel fakes. csc. ecce ve steece cone sees 476, \O7 AY 445, OGamee eee 30, 142 
interest on permanent funds, including; 40, 145 34, 19318). 2 oo eee 5, 952 
rent of school lands. 
Mobal sicnacccsccees cnet edessncaceas| 51692524" 480:0590—_. 1meee- 36, 094 
; Expenditures. 

Teachers’ wages, including beard.........| $417,236 | $437,471 | $20,235 |.... .---- E 
Fuel and incidentals........... a eenae eee 58, 145 60, 562 DAL, | eee 
ilding and Tepairs..------- ws nese .-ce-- eae ULF 67,01 || Fee eee ee $57, 106 

Total cost of schools.....-.--.------ 599,498 | 565,044 | fe | 34, 454 


*The average daily attendance for 1875 is not given as a total in the report, but itis here made out by 
multiplying together the number of schools reported and the average daily attendance in each. That 
for 1876 is said by the superintendent to be too small for the entire State by reason of omissions in some 
of the returns.—(Note on p. 2 of appendix to State report.) 

(Report for 1875 and 1876, and special return of Hon. Edward Conant, State superin- 
tendent of education, for 1876.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


State Reports, especially of 1874 and 1876; Barnard’s Common Schools and Public 
Instruction; Letter from Superintendent Conant; Laws of Vermont from 1782; 
Williams’s Compiled Statutes, pp. 140-158; General Statutes, Article Education. 
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THE ERA OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS. 


Settled early by a people accustomed to the State school systems of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, Vermont had schools before she had school laws to 
call for them. Feeling the want of education for their children, the first inhabitants, 
as soon as organized into communities, seem generally to have instituted such means 
of literary training as were practicable. An appendix to the State report for 1876 shows 
a steady succession of town actions looking to this end from 1761 to 1787. Instead of 
waiting, as in many of the States, for teachers to establish schools and invite the chil- 
dren to them, the people here set up the schools and then invited teachers. This early 
independency of action left its impress for some time on the system introduced, which 
was that of town or district schools controlled almost entirely by the communities that 
had established them. The first school law that appears upon the statute books, passed. 
October 22, 1782, gave legal sanction to this system by authorizing towns too large for 
one school to divide-themselves into convenient school districts, appoint trustees for 
the care of schools, and provide for establishing and supporting these schools, partly by 
rates and partly by taxes or subscriptions. The constitution of 1793, two years after 
the admission of Vermont as a State, finding this system already in existence, only 
gave further sanction to it by aiming to extend and perfect it, declaring that “a com- 
. petent number of schools should be maintained in each town for the instruction of 
youths, and that one or more grammar schools should be incorporated and supported 
in each county in this State.” A law of October 20, 1795, only enlarged the powers of 
districts and gave them a share of public school moneys proportioned to their number 
of children of school age. ; 


THE ERA OF STATE SUPERVISION. 


The first show of State control over the previously independent town and district 
schools was in 1797, when the legislature, October 31, undertook a little mild direction 
of them by enacting that each town should keep and support a school or schools for 
the instruction of youth in English reading, writing, and arithmetic,* and by requiring 
that a district failing to support a school for the whole year should not receive its 
portion of the town school tax. In 1825 legal provision for forming a State fund to 
aid the schools was made, and having shown that much regard for these literary 
nurseries of her children, though the contemplated bounty never reached the schools, 
the State ventured on a somewhat larger exercise of directive and supervising power 
by providing, November 9, 1827, (1) for a board of State commissioners of common 
schools, to recommend text books for them and to examine and report concerning them ; 
(2) for superintending school committees in each town, to have general charge and 
_ supervision of town schools; and (3) for a collection and report of school statistics 
by the secretary of state. This law, however, going too far beyond the prevailing 
public sentiment of that time to meet with favor, proved unpopular and ineffective, 
and, except the superintending school committees, little of it long remained. Still, 
the idea of State supervision, a3 a necessity toward thorough schools and general 
interest in them, gradually grew and strengthened, and November 5, 1845, a law was 
passed creating a State, county, and town superintendency of schools; the first for 
supervising all school interests, the second for stirring up a stronger feeling in favor 
of them in the counties, and the third for improving the efficiency of the instruction 
in the towns. This, also, as respected the two first named officers, went against the 
prevailing partiality for town independency in such affairs, and November 5, 1849, the 
county superintendency was abolished ; the State superintendency was dropped in 1851, 
and only town superintendence, which towns might have or not as they should choose, 
was left to survive. 

November 18, 1856, the State again asserted her right to supervise the schools by 
creating a State board of education for general direction of public schools with a 
secretary, to whom were assigned most of the duties of a State superintendent. This 
system lasted until November 18, 1874, when the State board was abolished and the 
State superintendency resumed. It still continues. 

Not now to name the members of the State board of school commissioners under the 
act of 1827 or of the State board of education under that of 1856, the representatives of 
State supervision have been: As superintendents of common schools, Horace Eaton, 
1845~’50; Charles G. Burnham, 1850~51._ As secretaries of the State board of educa- 
tion, John 8. Adams, 1856-67; Andrew E. Rankin, 186770; John H. French, 1870-74. 
As State superintendent of education, Edward Conant, from 1874 to the present time. 

During the service of the first State superintendents the power of districts to raise 
money by rate bills on pupils attending schools was limited to the two purposes of 
providing fuel for the schools and of paying for the board of teachers. Provision was 
also made for the holding of teachers’ institutes. During that of the secretaries of the 


*In section 19 of chapter 22 of the General Statutes these studies are increased by the addition of 
English grammar, geography, history, and Constitution of the United States, with special instructioa 
in the geography and history, constitution and principles of government of the State of Vermont. 
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State board of education the proper grading of schools received attention, rate bills were 
abolished, normal schools established, and State certificates to teachers, avoiding the 
necessity for continual reéxamination, were provided for. During that of Mr. Conant 
provision has been made for county examination and licensing of teachers, for a 
renewal at the normal schools of State licenses to teach, and for the establishment of 
training schools in connection with graded schools. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The earliest school for the training of teachers of which record is made was a “ select 
school” taught at Danby during the years 1785 to 1788 by Jacob Eddy, the Quaker 
town clerk, it being “expressly for the purpose of training young men for the vocation 
of teaching.” A similar work, and a most influential one, was done for ladies by Mrs. 
Emma Willard, in her school at Middlebury, commenced in 1814. In 1823 Rev. S. R. 
Hall established the Concord Academy, in which was instituted, in 1824, a regular 
normal school course, which was continued for six years. In 1840 we find a teacher’s 
department with a three years’ course of study in Craftsbury Academy, also organized 
by Mr. Hall. In 1847 a normal school and teachers’ institute was begun, and continued 
two years, at Brattleboro’, by Rev. Addison Brown, then county superintendent of 
common schools for Windham County. At this time the formation of teachers’ classes 
in the academies had become very general; it has been continued in the best of them 
to the present time, with good results. 

In 1861 a school for teachers was established in the Orange County Grammar School 
at Randolph, the school for several years retaining its classical department, while giv- 
ing primary importance to the preparation of teachers. In 1866 the classical depart- 
ment was given up, and the school was entirely devoted to the preparation of teachers. 
In the following year it became a State normal school, in accordance with a law passed 
by the legislature of 1866 providing for the establishment of three State normal schools, 

The Lamoille County Grammar School, at Johnson, through the joint action of its 
trustees and the board of education, became a State normal school, and began opera- 
tions as such on the same day with the Randolph school. 

In the course of the same year a third normal school was established at Castleton, in 
connection with the Castleton Seminary. 

What is peculiar in the normal school system of Vermont is the mode of attempting 
to utilize, direct, and supplement local forces for the purpose of training teachers for 
the common schools of the State.—(State report for 1875-’76, pp. 33-36.) 


SCHOOL FUNDS. 


The funds employed for the support of the common schools are mostly derived from 
four sources: the rent of school lands, income from the United States deposit fund, 
taxes on the grand list of the towns, and taxes on the grand list of the districts. The 
money accruing from the first three of these sources in the towns having school dis- 
tricts constitutes the public money which is divided among the districts. This public 
money is about one-sixth part of the whole sum expended for the support of schools, 
and in most towns is largely derived from a tax on the grand list of the town known 
as the State school tax. This public money, from whatever source derived, is the 
property of the town, which is held accountable by the State for the right use of it in 
the support of schools. The State school tax varies from a certain number of mills to 
9 cents on the dollar of the grand list. In some towns a town school tax is voted in 
addition to the State school tax and in others to the exclusion of the State school tax, 
carrying the tax on the grand list of the town in some cases up to 20 cents on the dol- 
lar. The number of towns having school districts and not reported as raising a school 
tax on the grand list of the town is small. We have, then, remarks the superintend- 
ent, 241 republics organized as pure democracies, possessed of large municipal powers, 
each voluntarily accepting the support of schools as a partof its duty, and each acting 
upon the principle that the school is of benefit to every citizen and that every citizen 
is bound to contribute to its support.—(State report for 1875 and 1876, pp. 36-28.) 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
ATTENDANCE. 


There are few towns in the State that do not report the number of children of school 
age and the number attending school. Taking those that report both items it appears 
that not quite 77 per cent. of the children of school age are attending the common 
schools. ‘Taking those towns that report both the number attending and the average 
daily attendance, it appears that the latter is less than 60 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber attending, or only about 48 per cent. of the number of children of school age. It 
should, however, be remembered that a few thousand children are attending schools 
other than the common schools; that the school age extends to 20 years, and that 
many complete the course offered in the common schools before reaching that age. 
But after making all reasonable allowances the percentage of attenlance ts regarded 
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as quite tonsmall. Although the State has provided schools for the accommodation of 
all the school population, it is found that less than half that population is in average 
daily attendance. How to secure a larger enrolment and a larger average attendance 
is felt to be among the most important of questions.—(State report for 1875 and 1876, 


pp. 45-47.) 
COMPULSORY LAW. 


The question being settled that provision for the education of all must be free to 
all, that all the property and that every poll must contribute to the support of schools, 
the next step is to the assertion that all children must be taught in the schools. 
This assertion has already been made. The compulsory acts of 1867 and 1870 have 
this idea as their foundation, but it is a question whether these laws have yet had any 
perceptible effect on school attendance. One of the prime needs of the educational 
system is felt to be a compulsory law that shall be effective, but that shall not infringe 
upon the citizen’s sense of personal freedom. How to construct a law that shall send 
every delinquent child to school and yet increase rather than lessen his and his par- 
ents’ feeling of independence, is a problem that presses for solution. 

, In the mean time it is believed that with improvements in the construction and fur- 
nishing of school-houses, and with skilful teachers in them all, a large improvement 
in attendance might reasonably beexpected. A larger attendance of the older children 
might be secured in many towns and neighborhoods by the maintenance of a higher 
school, which would also direct and stimulate the labor of the lower schools. More- 
over, a profitable division of the time for the school terms might be made in many 
cigizicts i for instance, the substitution of a fall for a winter term where the children 
are small. 

) Finally, it is suggested that when the period for constitutional amendment arrives, 
a strong inducement to school their children might be placed before many citizens by 
the introduction of an educational test as a qualification for voting and holding office.— 
(State report for 1875 and 1876, pp. 44-49.) 


GRADED SCHOOLS. 


The first enactment in the State looking toward a gradation of the common schools 
was passed in 1841, and the first act making complete provision for such gradation was 
passed in 1844. There are now 33 graded schools reported, while several others not 
reported are known to exist. These schools are established by the people of the towns 
or school districts in which they are, and (except the high school department in one 
case) are free to all the children of the town or school district. Thus, in 28 villages of 
the State, the child of the poorest citizen can be fitted to enter the best scientific 
schools, and in 25 villages he can be prepared to enter college or any department of 
the university. That such facilities have been created in so many places within the 
period of one generation, by the silent and voluntary action of the people of the local- 
ities, gives assurance that the school system is well founded, and that further progress 
will certainly be made. 

But the opening of facilities for higher education to all is not the only, perhaps not 
the chief, advantage of the graded school. It is believed to bea better school for 
instruction in the common branches, throughout the whole course in them, and a better 
school in its social and moral training than the ungraded school is or can be. 

Attention is called toa table showing the rate per cent. of taxation in the graded 
school districts, from which it appears that not only is the rate low in proportion to 
the advantages secured in comparison with other districts, but that in a majority of 
the towns where there are graded schools the highest school tax is not paid by the 
inhabitants of the graded school district.—(State report for 1875 and 1876, pp. 25-29.) 


CENTRAL SCHOOLS. 


The law provides for the establishment of a central school or schools by the town, 
without disturbing any existing district arrangements. Under this plan a moderate 
tuition fee is charged to each pupil and the income so derived is applied to defray the 
expenses of the school, and any expense not so provided for is assessed on the grand 
list of the central school district. The advantage of this plan over the select school or 
the unfunded academy is that the grand list furnishes a sure basis of support for the 
school, while the charge for tuition may be reduced to a merely nominal sum, making 
the schoo] essentially free.—(State report for 1875 and 1876, p. 29.) 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


The several school districts of a town are each required to maintain a school for 20 
weeks during a school year in order to be entitled to draw any part of the public money 
for that year. The average number of weeks of school for the year ending March, 
1875, was 24.38; for that ending March, 1876, it was 24.18; while for this last year 109 
districts reported having less than 20 weeks of school, and 71 districts paying the high- 
est school tax in town, and 46 paying the lowest, had but 20 weeks of school. The 
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question 2s to whether this amount of schooling is sufficient has been discussed, and 
the opinion of town superintendents obtained in respéct to it, 180 of the 240 superin- 
tendents declaring themselves in favor of an increase. Three-fourths of the whole 
number, and a majority in each county, think the sessions are too short. The obstacles 
in the way of requiring a longer school term may be removed, it is suggested, (1) by a 
union of districts, in consequence of which not only will the longer school be supported 
without increase of taxes, but a better school will ke secured because of the added in- 
terest arising froma greater number of pupils; (2) bythe adoption of the town system, 
under which the taxes for the support of schools are made equal throughout the town.— 
(State report for 1575 and 1876, pp. 42-44.) 


SCHOOL LANDS. 


In most towns of the State are found school lands. These are lands the rent of 
which is devoted to the support of the common schools, the county grammar schools, 
the State university, and particular institutions designated by the donors. Of the 
lands whose rent is devoted to the support of the common schools some were set apart 
for that purpose in the criginal charter of the town, some were set apart in the charter 
as glebe lands and afterward were by an act of the legislature devoted to the support 
of schools, and others were given by individuals or by corporations for that purpose. 
The annual income from the lands rented for the support of common schools, accord- 
ing to the returns of 1875, which were obtained as the result of much correspondence 
with town superintendents and town clerks and are probably correct, is $15,165.29.— 
(State report for 1875 and 1876, pp. 40, 41.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


BURLINGTON. 


Officers.— A board of school commissioners of 5 members, 1 from each ward, with the 
city superintendent, who is president. 

Statistics.— Estimated population, 15,000; children of schosl age, (5-20 years,) 3,207 ; 
enrolled in public schools in winter term, 898; average daily attendance, 727; in 
spring term, 862, average daily attendance, 758; in fall term, 1,002, average daily 
attendance, 820. In private schools there was an estimated average attendance of 1,045 
pupils, making a total enrolment of about 2,500 children, and an average daily 
attendance of 1,870 in public and private schools, leaving 707 children apparently not 
attending any school. Teachers, 30; salaries of these, $180 to $2,000; salary of super- 
intendent, $1,000. Receipts for public schools, $20,001.46; expenditures, $20,502.90. 
Value of school property, $87,775. 

Remarks.— The public schools of the city embrace primary, mixed, intermediate, 
grammar,and high. They are not yet perfectly graded, and the importance of regular 
attendance is not properly appreciated, but progress is being made as rapidly as can 
be expected. Methods of instruction have been greatly improved. The buildings are 
commodious enough to accommodate 40 per cent. more pupils than at present 
attend. The teachers are the best that fair salaries can secure, and men of wealth, 
instead of opposing the public schools as formerly, give them their cordial support. 
The high school is in excellent condition. Music is successfully taught in all the 
schools.—(Return to Bureau of Education and Burlington report, 1875-76, Charles J. 
Alger, superintendent.) 

RUTLAND, 


Officers.— A board of school trustees of 9 members, including the president and 
secretary. 

Statistics.— Population, 7,000; children of school age, (5-20 years,) 1,513; enrolled 
in public schools, excluding duplicate enrolments, 675; estimated enrolment in pri- 
vate and parochial schools, 300 ; average attendance not given. Teachers in public 
schools, 20; pay of these, $362 to $1,800. Receipts for public schools, $9,400 ; expendi- 
tures, $10,873.50. Estimated value of school property, $25,000. 

Remarks.— The schools are graded into primary, secondary, intermediate, grammar, 
and high. The high school provides two courses, English and classical. There were 
engaged in classical studies, 44 pupils; in French, 19; in German, 6.—(Report of Rut- 
land graded schools, 1875-76, and return to Bureau of Education.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


The State superintendent reports that the three normal schools have gone quietly 
forward with their accustomed work and have accomplished as much as, with their 
facilities, could have been expected. The faithful labor performed in them kas been 
rewarded with increased confidence and patronage; and while some of the graduates 
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have entirely failed in their attempts to teach and govern the schools, continually in- 
creasing numbers of them are found in important positions. It is noticed that in those 
towns where normal graduates have been employed as teachers for the longest time 
and in the largest numbers both the school officers and the people are most desirous to 
secure the same or other normal graduates, 

The normal school in the first district has suffered from a too frequent change of 
teachers, and from the attempt to carry on two schools with means not more than 
sufficient to sustain one. The latter evil has now disappeared, the trustees having 
decided to dispense with the Castleton Seminary and to use all their resources for the 
maintenance and development of the normal school. 

The trustees of the normal school in the second district have within two years 
secured a small endowment fund, enlarged their school building, and added a model 
school. They look confidently forward to a prosperous future. 

In the third district the trustees of the normal school have diminished and nearly 
extinguished the debt of the corporation, while at the same time the school has in- 
creased in numbers, and has secured in a larger degree the confidence of the community 
around it. 

The whole number of graduates from the three schools for the two years 1875 and 
1876 is 188, of whom 154 were from the first course and 34 from the second. In the 
Randolph School the aggregate attendance was 449 in 1875; in 1876 it was 579. Of the 
latter aggregate, 68 were connected with the model school, The total number of gradu- 
ates at this school since its commencement is 408, of whom 132 were men and 276 
women. The attendance at the Johnson School in 1875 was 46; during the spring 
and summer terms of 1876 it was 52. The total number of graduates from the com- 
mencement of the school was 161. At the Castleton School the number of different 
pupils present in 1875 was 66; average attendance, 49. In 1876 the number of differ- 
a pupils was 62; average attendance, 37. Number of graduates since organization, 

The annual appropriation to these schools is $1,500 to each, of which $500 are to be 
expended in aiding the schools and $1,000 in assisting pupils attending. The $500 have 
in each normal school been applied to the payment of teachers’ salaries. The $1,000 
have been used, wholly or in part, for scholarships.—(State report for 1875 and 187%, 
pp. 10-12, 63-90.) 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


These have been held in 13 counties of the State, the total enrolment of teachers 
being 761, which number is estimated as about one-third of the attendance. It was 
the aim of the State superintendent in these meetings to show what the school system 
of the State really is; what instruction it provides for and requires to be given; to 
offer suggestions relative to the same and to the government and organization ot 
schools; and to awaken an increased interest in education among the people. In this 
endeavor he was heartily and ably seconded by those assisting him. 

In addition to the institutes, several educational meetings were held for a day and 
an evening, the work of which was similar to that of the institutes. Itisthe opinion 
of the superintendent that such a modification of the law as would authorize him to 
hold two or three similar meetings each year in the counties not calling for an institute 
Migs serve to promote the cause of education.—(State report for 1875 and 1876, 
pp. 4-4.) 

SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH OR GRADED SCHOOLS. 


The State superintendent gives a table embracing statistics of 33 graded schools 
which reported to him. Several others, he remarks, entitled to a place in that table 
do not report tohim. Of those reporting, 9 have, during theschool year 1875~76, 
graduated students from their college preparatory course, the total number of gradu- 
ates being 37; 20 report students in preparation for college; 28 report that Latin is 
taught, and 29 that the higher English branches are taught. In 28 of these schools 
the student is prepared to enter the best scientific schocls, and in 25 to enter college.— 
(State report for 1875 and 1876, p. 25.) 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


In 3 schools for boys, 4 for girls, and 21 for both sexes, outside of the public school 
system, there have been reported to this Bureau 2,849 pupils, under 114 teachers. Of 
these, 644 are in classical studies, 334 in modern languages, 278 preparing for a 
classical course in college, and 28 for a scientific course. Mechanical drawing is taught 
in 10, and free hand in 18, of these schools; vocal music in 19, and instrumental music 
in 25. Chemical laboratories are reported by 17; philosophical apparatus by 17; libra- 
ries of 50 to 3,160 volumes by 18, the aggregate number being 13,471. 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Burr and Burton Seminary, Manchester, reports 71 pupils engaged in studies pre- 
paratory for college, of whom 60 are preparing for a classical and 11 for a scientific 
course. Ten of its pupils entered college and five entered scientific schools at the close 
of the academic year 187475. ‘The school has apparatus for the illustration of chem- 
istry and natural philosophy, and a library of 1,000 volumes.—(Return, 1875-76.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


This university, located at Burlington, comprises in its curriculum a department of 
arts, embracing the usual academical course in languages, mathematics, physical 
sciences, philosophy, rhetoric, literature, and history; a department of applied science; 
and the department of medicine. Students may elect their courses, but beyond this 
options are not allowed to those who may be candidates for a degree except that, to a 
limited extent, equivalent substitutions may be made by express permission of the 
faculty. Both sexes are admitted.—(Catalogue of university, 1875-76.) 


OTHER COLLEGES. 


Middlebury College, Middlebury, (Congregational,) has the usual academic course of 
4 years. During the winter and spring terms of the junior year prominence is given to 
the study of German. A permanent fund for the enlargement of the library has been 
established by recent action of the corporation.—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

Norwich University, Northfield, (Protestant Episcopal,) has a classical and scientific 
course, each of 4 years, and a special course in philosophy of 3 years, meant to meet the 
ens of those who wish to enter the profession of medicine or of law.—(Catalogue, 
1874~75.) 

COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The Vermont Methodist Seminary and Female College, at Montpelier, reports 10 
teachers and 99 students, of whom 58 were in regular and 41 in partial courses. The 
course of instruction covers 4 years, and includes vocal and instrumental music, draw- 
ing, painting, French,and German. The institution has apparatus for the illustration 
of chemistry and natural philosophy, a gymnasium, and a library of 775 volumes.— 
(Return, 1875-76.) 

Statistics of a college and universities, 1876. 
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a Includes society libraries. 


SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 


The Agricultural and Scientific Department of the University of Vermont embraces a 
course in agriculture and related branches, one in theoretical and applied chemistry, 
one in civil engineering, and one in metallurgy and mining engineering. In addition 
to these, a literary-scientific course has been arranged which coincides substantially 
with the regular academic course save that Greek is omitted and its place supplied by 
substitutions from the department of science. These courses cover a period of 4 years, 
and lead to the degrees of B. P., C. E., and M.E. Annual charge to each student for 
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tuition, $45. Number of free scholarships, 15. Both sexes are admitted.—(Catalogue 
of university, 1875-76, and special return.) 

In the Scientific Department of Norwich University there is a course of 4 years, leading 
to the degree of B.S. The course includes, besides mathematics and higher English 
studies, Latin and German.—(Catalogue, 1674~75.) 


MEDICINE. 


The Medical Depariment of the University of Vermont requires for graduation 3 years, 
study of medicine with a regular practitioner, and 2 full courses of lectures in some 
medical school recognized by the American Medical Association, the last course in this 
institution.—( University catalogue, 1875-76.) 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


VERMONT REFORM SCHOOL. 


This school, established in 1865 and located at Vergennes, reports, for 1875—76, 138 
inmates, of whom 125 were boys and 13 girls. Of the whole number, 133 were white 
and 5 colored, 102 foreign and 36 native born. The age of commitment is between 10 
and 12. The studies taught are reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geometry, and 
geography. The employments are caning chairs, shoemaking, farming, and house- 
work.—(Return, 1876.) 


EDUCATION OF DEAF MUTES AND THE BLIND. 


Having no institution of her own for the instruction of these classes of pupils, Ver- 
mont provides for the training of such as need her care in the institutions of other 
States. 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A notice of the meeting of this association, February 3, 1876, was included in the 
report of the Commissioner of Education for 1875, page 419. No information of any 
other meeting for that year is in hand. 


OBITUARY RECORD. 


HON. JOHN 8S. ADAMS. 


The New-England Journal of Education for May 13, 1876, contained the following 
notice of this gentleman, said to be from the pen of President Buckham, of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont: 

Died, in Florida, of consumption, John Sullivan Adams, for many years secretary 
ef the board of education of Vermont. Mr. Adams was a remarkable man. He inher- 
ited strong qualities from his father, a rough courage, impetuous zeal, deep loves and 
hatreds. He was a ready and apt speaker, could gather and interest larger audiences 
than any man of his time in Vermont, and was capable, on occasion, of a real eloquence 
which few public men can approach. He knew the people of Vermont thoroughly— 
knew how to manage them fortheirown good. He could argue, flatter, scold, ridicule, 
according as the needs were, and rarely failed to make his hearers ses as he saw, feel 
as he felt. On the organization of the board of education, in 1856, Mr. Adams was ap- 
pointed secretary ; he threw himself into the pioneer work which was then most needed, 
and for which he was admirably, fitted, with all the ardor of an enthusiast. In this 
work he labored eleven years, with the greatest energy and the most useful results 
to the school system of Vermont. The State owes to few of the public men who have 
devoted themselves to her highest interests a greater debt of gratitude than to Mr. 
Adams. The city of Burlington, which was his residence for most of his life, has named 
one of its public schools after him.” 


CHIEF SCHOOL OFFICIAL. 


Hon. EDWARD CONANT, State superintendent of education, Randolph. 
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WERGIRAIA. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


| 187475. 


| 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


White youth 5 to 21 years of age.-..--. 
Colored youth 5 to 21 years of age....| 
Total of legal school age............. | 
Whites of said age enrolled in public 
schools. 
Colored of said age enrolled in public | 
schools. 
MG e eM TOE snc nce ew cewa ea aces esc 
Average daily attendance, (whites). -- 
Average daily attendance, (colored)... 


Pera ALLEN ANCE .<- csc sc cen c anos neon | 
eps V OT Olio ccc. caste nee wow see ceed 
Pupils studying higher branches...... 


Per cent. of school population enrolled. 
Per cent. of school population in aver- | 
age daily attendance. 


TEACHERS. 


White teachers in public schools.-..... | 


Colored teachers in public schools .... 
Men teaching in the public schools.--.| 
Women teaching in the public schools. 
Monthly salary of men..............- 
Monthly salary of women...-...--.--| 


SCHOOLS. 
BmenOols for WHIGES s<c<2.ccco5 sc-s cee 
Schools for colored children.......... 


Length of school in days....--..----. 
ede 00)8 2255 ica. cee ecoes w-cus 5 | 


Oyilcaeby GIStTiCts 2.4.5 -.-c esse ce ~t 
Piaivine® F000! TUIMIbUTe. 2... 02 2.-+ o--8 
Dullivdurinpy the year ......52-< --..s 
Value of school property............- 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Receipts. 


_Interest on permanent fund .......... 
WUE SOUTCER ve. so055 ssc games scene 


Expenditures. 


Sites, buildings, and furniture........ 
Libraries and apparatus..-......-.-.- 
Salaries of superintendents. .........-. 
Salaries of teachers............---.-- 
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280, 149 
262, 640 
482, 789 
129, 545 


54,941 


184, 486 
74, 056 
99, 871 

. 103, 927 
581 

6, 794 
38.2 
91.5 


292 
$757, 181 


#452, 220% 
620, 411 


65, 491 
77, 232 


$94, 582 
2,696 
48, 668 
726, 300 
151, 150 


1, 069, 679 


1875-75. 
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202, 640 
482, 789 
137, 678 


62,178 


199, 856 
80, 521 
34, 722 

115, 243 
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41,4 
23, 9 


851, 731 


$426, 000 


663, 529f 


48, 596 
77, 200 


1,215,354 | 1,215,325 
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783, 025 
155, 833 
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Increase. | Decrease. 
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Summary of statistics — Continued. 


1874~75. 1875-76. | Increase. | Decrease. 
PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE — 
On school population .....----.----.. SL 93 $2 05 $0 12. eee 
On enrolment..-.-.------+----+ +++: 5 05 A052 ae G0 10 
On average attendance. -..--.-------- 8 96 | S50... oe 0 37 
SCHOOL FUND. 
Amounpmouscnoolsmind.-....--.-.---ly 1,430,645) 01, 430, 645 |......-...)... cee 


* Includes unexpended balauce from last year cf $29,220.33. 
+ Includes unexpended balance of $146,433.85. 
t Includes unexpended balance of $172,130.18. - 
(Reports for 1874-75 and 1875-76 of Hon. W. H. Ruffner, State superintendent of 
public instruction, and special returns to the Bureau of Education, 1875 and 1876.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Laws of Virginia from 1796; Shepherd’s Statutes at Large, vol. 2, pp. 3-5; Tate’s 
Digest, 1841, pp. 659-676 ; Code of Virginia, 1849, pp. 371-3815; 1860, pp. 413-429 ; 1873, 
pp. 92, 93, 678-704; Reports of Hon. W. H. Ruffner, from 1871 to 1876; Barnard’s Com- 
mon Schools and Public Education ; Census Returns. 


FIRST GENERAL SCHOOL LAW. 


The early settlers in Virginia brought with them from England no such ideas with 
respect to public education as the Pilgrims of the Mayflower had imbibed in Leyden ; 
and as the climate and the soil of the more southern State led to a broader and quite 
different style of agriculture, the dispersion of the people over large plantations made 
any education, save in family schools, quite difficult for long years, outside of James- 
town. The settlers thus became accustomed, far too soon, to the habit of training 
their children in their homes by private tutors and of leaving those of their overseers 
and poor white laborers to grow up as illiterate and uncared for serfs; this, too, while 
schools for Indians were thought of, and various efforts made to bring these woodland 
savages under some literary and Christian culture. 

It was not until 1779, a hundred and seventy-two years after the settlement of James- 
town, that a bill to provide education for this long neglected class, as well as others, 
was introduced into the general assembly. It had been framed by Wythe and Jeffer- 
son, and was backed by their great influence, but it failed to pass; partly, perhaps, 
because of the then threatening aspect of the war, and partly from a cause which 
Jefferson himself explains.* The idea, however, was not abandoned by its originators, 
and on December 22, 1796, when the country had become quiet, and prosperity had 
returned after the war, the main features of the former bill were passed, and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1797, became law. This “ act to establish public schools ” provided (1) that in 
every county there should be chosen annually, at the regular State election, by the 
electors qualified to vote for delegates, three of the most honest and able men of the 
county, to be called aldermen ; (2) that said aldermen, on the second Monday of May, 
should meet at the court house of their county and consider the expediency of carrying 
the provisions of the act into execution; (3) that if it seemed expedient to do so, they 
should proceed to divide their county into sections of convenient size for school 
districts, and on the first Monday of September following were to have the household- 
ers in these sections assembled by previous notice at a fixed place to determine the most 


* Writing to Dr. Priestley, January 27, 1800, Mr. Jefferson thus sketched his plan and its failure: 
‘About twenty years ago I drew a bill for our legislature which proposed to lay off every county into 
hundreds or townships of five or six miles square. In the centre of each of them was to be a free Eng- 
lish school. The whole State was to be laid off into ten districts, in each of which was to be a college 
for teaching the languagos, geography, surveying, and other usefal things of that grade; and then a 
single university for the sciences. It was received with enthusiasm, but, as I had proposed that Will- 
iam and Mary, under an improved form, should be the university, and as that was at that time pretty 
highly Episcopal, the dissenters after a while began to apprehend some secret design of a preference 
for that soct. About three years ago they enacted that part of my bill which related to English schools, 
Beene that instead of obliging, they left it optional in the court of every county to carry it into exe- 
cution or not.” 
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favorable location for a school-house ; (4) that, on this determination being reached, 
the aldermen were to forthwith proceed to havea school-house built, and subsequently 
to see that it was kept in repair; (5) that ‘at every of these schools” should be taught 
reading, writing, and common arithmetic, and that all the free children, male and 
female, resident within the respective sections should be entitled to receive tuition 
gratis for the term of three years, and as much longer at their private expense as their 
parents, guardians, and friends should think proper; (6) that the aldermen should from 
time to time appoint a teacher to each school, and remove him as they should see cause ; 
(7) that they, or some one of them, should visit every school once in six months at 
least, examine the scholars, and superintend the conduct of the teacher in everything 
relating to his school; (8) that the salary of the teacher, with the expense of building 
and repairing a school-house, should be defrayed by a tax on the inhabitants of the 
county, to be collected by the sheriff as other taxes were, and to be paid to the alder- 
men at the time appointed for the payment of county levies by the sheriff. 

The mayor, aldermen, and common council of the several boroughs and corporations 
within the State were to have power to adopt and carry into effect in their respective 
corporations the principles and provisions of this act, as to them should seem expedi- 
ent, distinct from the counties in which they were comprehended. 

The force of this act—in general most excellent and wise for that day —was greatly 
weakened, not only by leaving it to the aldermen to determine whether a school organ- 
ization for their counties should be undertaken, but also by a concluding proviso which 
left it to the court of each county to determine in what year the first election of alder- 
men should be made, and said that until the courts had so determined no such election 
should be held. 

How far the discretion thus allowed was exercised, or what number of schools was 
put in operation under the act, does not appear from any documents accessible; but, 
whatever may have been effected, this first law, so generally good in its provisions, was 
before very long replaced by a more objectionable 


SECOND LAW. 


A literary fund, intended, like the school funds of other sections, to aid education in 
the State, was created February 2, 1810, and to it were given all escheats, fines, for- 
feitures, and derelict rights in property. The charge of this fund was put into the- 
hands of a board of trustees or directors composed of the governor and two chief offi- 
cers of the State; in 1816 they were called on by the legislature to present a report on 
a system of education for the State. A bill kindred in most points to the preceding 
law, but without its weakening discretionary features, was presented, and passed the 
assembly February 21, 1818, becoming a law March 1. This law provided that in coun- 
ties, cities, and towns represented in the legislature, and in the borough of Norfolk, 
the courts should appoint from 5 to 15 discreet persons to serve as school commission- 
ers for a year, or till their successors should meet and organize. These commissioners 
were to meet at the court house, the first day of the first session of the court after their 
appointment, to choose a clerk and treasurer for their body, the former to keep record 
of proceedings, the latter to hold and disburse the quota of the literary fund assigned 
to the commissioners. This quota being for a school or schools in the county, town, or 
city, they were to determine among themselves how many poor children they would 
educate and what sum should be paid for the education of them. Then, each com- 
missioner having power to select a certain number of such children, these were, with 
the consent of their parents or guardians, to be sent to the most convenient school, to 
be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

There were changes in the law made subsequently, at one time, February 24, 1821, 
allowing colleges, academies, and intermediate schools to share the benefits of the lit- 
erary fund by having poor scholars paid for from it after primary schools had been pro- 
vided for; at another, February 25, 1829, providing for the defrayment from this fund 
of two-fifths of the expense of building a school-house in any commissioner’s districé 
where the inhabitants should become responsible for the remaining three-fifths, as also 
for employing only teachers that had been examined and approved; but whatever 
changes were enacted up to 1846, these prime points of objection still remained: (1) 
The law did not constitute a public school system, sustained by general taxation and 
wholly under county and State control, but only one for utilizing private schools as 
means for educating public pupils; (2) that instead of opening a free education to all 
the free children of the State, as did the former one, it only opened it to “ indigent 
children,” who, as unable to pay their own way through the schools, were to have it 
paid for them as a State charity. A sense of self-respect was thus crushed out of the 
recipients of the benefit, a distinction of “ poor scholar” and ‘“ pay scholar” was intro- 
duced, and few children could well brave the former designation. 

Of the whole school system under this law, Governor McDowell, in his message to 
the legislature, January, 1843, said that after having existed for thirty years it gave 
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only 60 days’ tuition to one-half the ‘“‘indigent” children of the State as its grand 
result; and that it was, therefore, little more than a costly and delusive uullity which 
ought to be abolished, and another and better system established in its place. 


THIRD LAW. 


March 5, 1846, there was, in connection with an amendment of the “poor school 
system,” a law passed to establish a “ district public system.” This provided, like the 
amended former law, for boards of school commissioners, to be appointed by the 
county courts, who should lay off the county into school districts of convenient size, 
each of which districts should be under the charge of 3 trustees, serving for one year 
terms, 2 of them chosen by the people and 1 by the commissioners. But, unlike the 
last law, it went on to enact that “in each district a school shall be established in 
which shall be thoroughly taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and (where it is 
practicable) English grammar, geography, history, (especially of the State cf Virginia 
and of the United States,) and the elements of physical science, and such other and 
higher branches as the school commissioners may direct ; and all the white children, 
male and female, above the age of 6 years, resident within the respective districtz, shall 
be entitled to receive tuition at said schools free of charge.” Provision was also made 
for the purchase of school sites, for the erection and furnishing of buildings, for the 
appointment of examined teachers, and for keeping of registers and making of returns 
by them, with visitation and examination of the schools by both the commissioners 
and trustees; while for meeting all expenses additional to what might be defrayed 
from each county’s quota of the literary fund, there was to be a uniform rate of 
increased taxation on all existing subjects of the revenue tax and county levy. 

This was a vast improvement, and had it been made mandatory upon every county 
and only optional with cities and incorporated towns, it might have changed immensely 
the educational condition of the old State. But unfortunately, as with the law of 1796, 
it was left optional with counties to adopt it or reject it, and the result was a failure to 
secure any State system, as before. The census of 1850 showed, three years after the 
enactment of the law, only 67,433 pupils, in 2,937 public schools, (so called, though many 
were but private schools in which some public fund pupils were instructed.) And 
that the greater part of these were not free scholars is evident from the fact that more 
than half the income of the schools was from other sources than endowments, taxes, 
and public funds. It was not greatiy better in 1860, when the returns of the census 
reported 3,778 schools, with 85,443 pupils ; for though the income from taxation and from 
public funds was larger than before, that from other sources was now more than three- 
tilths of the whole, so that probably not more than two-fifths of the pupils, or 54,176, 
were at public charge. 

FINALLY A STATE SYSTEM. 


When, after the civil war of 1861-65, Virginia came again into the Union, her 
amended constitution of 1870 provided for a uniform system of public free schools, and 
for its gradual, equal, and full introduction into all the counties of the State by the 
year 1876, or as much earlier as practicable. In this system normal schools were to 
have a place and agricultural and graded schools were authorized. For supervision 
of the whole, there was to be a superintendent of public instruction elected by joint 
ballot of the general assembly within thirty days after its organization under this con- 
stitution and every fourth year thereafter, with a board of education, to be composed of 
the governor, superintendent of public instraction, and attorney general. There was 
also provision for county superintendents and district trustees of schools, for aid from 
the literary fund and from State taxes for the whole system, and for supplementing this 
aid through county and district taxation not to exceed 5 mills on the dollar. 

In accordance with these constitutional provisions, an excellent school law was ap- 
proved July 11, 1870, and under it the system was at once inaugurated by Hon. W. H. 
Ruffner, appointed in March preceding State superintendent of public instruction, with 
the aid of the other members of the State board. It met, in general, a cordial welcome, 
as better than any one possessed before, and has gone on increasiag in efficiency and 
favor from the outset until now. Dr. Ruffner’s first repoxt, for the year ended August 
31, 1871, showed an enrolment in public schools of 130,496 pupils, and in al! schools of 
i57,841— an immense advance on any previous year. In 1873 the enrolment in public 
schools had reached 160,859, and in 1876 was reported to be 199,856. The schools, too, 
are now open and free to every person of school age residing in the districts where they 
aro maintained, although, a3 in the other Southern States, a still strong public senti- 
ment requires the instruction of colored and white pupils in separate schools. Dr. 
Ruftner continues to administer the system as State superintendent. 

No normal school has yet been established by the State, but things are tending 
toward one, and the instruction of teachers for the colored population is indirectly 
furthered by the State, through its giving to the Hampton Institute, where many such 
teachers are in training, a portion of the revenue from thy agricultural college fund. 

There is a State institution for the instruction of deaf-mutes and blind, at Scaunton, 
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founded in 1839, and a State Agricultural and Mechanical College, at Blacksburg, 
founded in 1872, besides an agricultural department in the Hampton Institute, near 
Norfolk, which dates from the same period. The University of Virginia, near Char- 
lottesville, (a successor to the Central College of Albemarle,) chartered in 1819 and 
organized in 1825, is not strictly a State university, though always favored and fostered 


by the State. 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Primary education has entered a higher sphere in Virginia. This is generally ad- 
mitted with respect to the schools in many of the larger towns and cities. Teaching 
in these schools is a science reduced to successful practice. But while this cannot be 
denied, objectors pronounce the country schools a failure. ‘If they area failure,” says 
the superintendent, ‘‘ how are we to account for the fact that they are increasing in 
number and in popularity and that competition is dying out, especially in the rural 
districts?” He thinks that if the Virginia legislature, like the English department of 
education, were to order a universal competitive examination of all the primary schools 
of the State, public, private, and denominational, the result would be, as it was in Eng- 
Jand, to stop adverse criticism of the public schools. 

As will be seen from the summary, the gain in enrolment for 1875-’76 was 15,370. 
In 1874~75 it was 10,611 over the previous year, making in two years a gain of nearly 
26,000. There are now almost 200,000 children in the public schools, which, with those 
attending private schools, shows an educational progress that augurs favorably for the 
future development of the State. Besides the gain in enrolment, there was an improve- 
ment of 2 to 3 per cent. in regularity of attendance. The cost of instruction was 69 
cents a month for each pupil enrolled, against 70 cents last year, a fact, however, which 
does not imply a reduction in the pay of teachers, for this has somewhat increased. 
‘The colored pupils, though not yet equal, have gained, relatively, on the whites in en- 
rolment, and also in average attendance. About one-third of the school-houses used 
are now owned by the districts. The school funds, it is believed, have been honestly, 
economically, and, in most cases, judiciously administered.—(State report for 1875~76, 


pp. 9-12.) 
TEACHERS. 


Increased attention has been given to the improvement of teachers as well as of 
schoo] appliances. Public misfortunes have enabled the school system to command 
the services as teachers of large numbers of cultivated men and women such as in 
former times were rarely found in this occupation. In the beginning of the schooi 
system, nearly all the primary teachers then acting applied to the school authorities 
for license to teach in the public schools, and while ail who were qualified were gladly 
received, a large portion, and some of them old teachers, were rejected on account of 
incompetency or bad character. The selected teachers have from that time up to the 
present been under training, and it is believed that in every county where there has 
been a zealous superintendent the style of teaching has advanced year by year.—(State 
report, 1875-76, p. 16.) 


PRESENT STATUS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The school system was never so prosperous, so well managed, or so strong in public 
favor as at present, notwithstanding that during the year covered by the report 
an organized movement was made for its overthrow. Writers of ability attacked it 
virulently and an attempt was made to assemble a convention of opponents. The 
State superintendent, under the authority of the law which imposes upon him the 
‘“‘ veneral supervision of the public free school interests of the State,” entered freely 
into the discussion, circulating a large number of educational tracts. He expresses the 
belief that while a small class of worthy opponents have been led by the debate to be 
more open and decided in their opposition to the school system than before, far more 
has been gained than lost by the discussion.—(State report, 1875-76, p. 25.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


ALEXANDRIA. 


Officers.— The school board is composed of 3 members from each ward, 1 of whom 
goes out of office each year, a president being chosen from the members of the board 
and a clerk from other citizens. A superintendent of schools for the city and county 
is appointed by the State board. 

Statistics— Estimated population of the city, 16,000; school population 5 to 21 years of 
age, 4,447. Enrolment in public schools, 1,187; estimated enrolment in private and 
parochial schools, 725. Average daily attendance in public schools, 774. Average num- 
ber of teachers in public schools, 18; in private and parochial schools corresponding 
with public schools in scope, 36. Annual salaries of teachers in public schools, $150 to 
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$900. Receipts for public school purposes, $12,915.54 ; expenditures, $11,514.09.—(Re- 
urn to Bureau of Education, 1876, and printed report.) 

Remarks.—In the last report of this Bureau (for 1875) there occurred this paragraph 
respecting Alexandria: ‘The parish schools connected with two Protestant Episcopal 
churches in the city are said by the superintendent to have rendered much service to 
the cause of free education during the year, proportionally lessening the burdens of 
the taxpayers.” It appears from later information that this statement was partly 
erroneous, one only of these schools being Protestant Episcopal, the other Roman 
Catholic. 

LYNCHBURG. 


Officers.—The school board is composed of 9 members, 3 for each ward, one-third 
going out each year, and a superintendent of city schools, who is also cierk of the 
board. 

Statistics.— Estimated present population of the city, 14,000; number of school popu- 
lation, (5-21 years of age,) 4,093. Enrolment in public schools: white children, 874; 
colored, 451; total, 1,325. Average dailv attendance, 781; per cent. of attendance of 
white children, 82; of colored children, 77. Per cent. of school population enrolled, 
(white, 44, colored, 21,) 32. Number of teachers, 25. Cost of public education for 
the year, $16,922.52. 

Remarks.—The schools are graded as primary, grammar, and high, the latter having 
an enrolment for the year of 115, (75 girls and 40 boys,) with an average daily attend- 
ance of 84. There is a normal class conuected with it, which supplies teachers for the 
lower schools. A noticeable improvement in the character of the instruction given in 
the schools and in the discipline for 1875—76 is claimed, as also a decided improvement 
in the teachers. Their average experience in the public school system is now 3.6 
years.—( Report, 1873-’76, of City Superintendent A. F. Biggers.) 


NORFOLE. 


Organization.— The school board is composed of 6 members, 3 from each school district 
of the city, who hold office for three years, one-third going out of office each year. 
There is a city superintendent of schools. 

Stavistics.— Estimated population of the city, 25,000; school population, (5-21 years 
of age,) 6,244. Enrolment in public schools, 1,344; in private and pavochial schools, 
1,052. Average daily attendance, 915. Teachers in public schools, 24; in private and 
parochial schools, 47. Annual salaries of teachers from $500 to $1,000. Receipts for 
public school purposes, $22,603; expenditures, $19,412.08.—(Report for 1674~’75, and. 
return for 187 5-’76.) 

RICHMOND. 


Officers.— A school board composed of 9 members, 3 from each district into which the 
city is divided, has genera] control of the city schools. The board elects from among 
its members a secretary and supervisor of school property, while from without a super- 
intendent of city schools is appointed by the State board of education. The mayor of 
the city is ex officio president. One-third of the elected members of the board are 
changed each year. 

Statistics.— Estimated population of the city, 73,000; youth of legal school age, (5-21 
years,) 20,754. Enrolment in public schools, 5,239; in private and parochial schools, 
3,625. Average daily attendance in public schools, 4,410. Number of teachers in pub- 
lic schools, 125. Salaries of teachers range from $180 to $1,350 per annum. Receipts 
for public school purposes, $76,658.15; expenditures, $76,668.15.—(Return for 1875-76.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The State superintendent says there were never before so many scholars pursuing the 
higher branches in Virginia as during the year covered by his last report. There 
were in operation during that year 161 graded public schools, an increase of 6 over the 
previous year, and 7,382 students in public schools pursuing the higher branches of 
knowledge, an increase of 588.—(State report, 1875-’76, p. 17.) 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 11 schools for boys, 9 for girls, and 5 for both sexes, outside of the public school 
system, there have been reported to this Bureau 1,422 pupils under 104 teachers. Of 
these, 434 are in classical studies, 291 in modern languages, 143 preparing for a classical 
course in college, and 65 for a scientific course. Mechanical drawing is taught in 5 of 
these schools, free hand in7, vocal music in 12, and instrumental music in 13. Chemical 
laboratories are reported by 2, philosophical apparatus by 7, and libraries of 50 to 500 


Bou es ve 9, the aggregate of volumes comprised being 11,000.—(Special reports, 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS, 


Four preparatory schools and 3 departments report for 1875-76 a total of 16 teachers 
and 301 pupils, of whom 173 were preparing for classical and 21 for scientific courses. 
Of the preparatory schools, 3 have apparatus for the illustration of chemistry and 2 for 
natural philosophy. All have gymnasiums, and 3 have libraries of from 400 to 2,500 
volumes, aggregating 3,775.—(Special returns, 1875~76.) 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A business college at Richmond reports an attendance of 42 students. The common 
English branches, with correspondence, penmanship, and book-keeping, are taught. 
There is a library of 512 volumes.—(Special return, 1875—76.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


This university is in Albemarle County, near Charlottesville, but it has its own 
post-office. It has no curriculum or prescribed course of study to be pursued by every 
student, whatever his previous preparation or special aims, but instruction is given in 
independent elective schools in all the chief branches of learning, while, at the same 
time, the courses of academic study are so arranged as to provide for the systematic 
prosecution of a complete plan of general education. There are now, in addition to 
the professional departments, 12 of these independent schools, viz: (1) Latin; (2) 
Greek; (3) modern languages ; (4) philosophy ; (5) history, general literature, and 
rhetcric; (6) mathematics ; (7) natural philosophy ; (8) mineralogy and geology; (9) 
general and applied chemistry ; (10) applied mathematics and civil engineering; (11) 
analytical and agricultural chemistry; and (12) natuzal history, experimental and 
practical agriculture. The professional departments are those of medicine, law, and 
agriculture. No honorary degrees are conferred by the university.—(Catalogue of the 
university, 1875-76.) 

OTHER COLLEGES. 


Emory and Henry College, Emory, (Methodist Episcopal South,) embraces collegiate 
and preparatory departments, and scientific and business ceurses.—(Catalogue or the 
college, 1874~’75.) 

Randolph Macon College, Ashland, (Methodist Episcopal South,) embraces in its 
course of study 11 separate schools, viz: (1) Latin; (2) Greek; (3) English; (4) mod- 
ern languages; (5) pure mathematics ; (6) applied mathematics; (7) natural science ; 
(8) chemistry ; (9) physiology and hygiene; (10) moral philosophy and metaphysics ; 
and (11) biblical literature and Oriental languages. The degrees conferred are: Gradu- 
ate in a school; distinguished graduate; B.8.; B. A., and A. M.—(Catalogue of the 
college, 1875-76.) 

Richmond College, Richmond, (Baptist,) is composed of 8 independent schools, viz: 
Latin, Greek, modern languages, English, mathematics, physics, chemistry, and phil- 
osophy. The degrees conferred are B. L., B.S., B. A.,and A. M.—(Catalogue, 1875-’76.) 

Roanoke College, Salem, (Lutheran,) embraces preparatory, collegiate, and normal 
departments, which last is under the immediate supervision of the president.—(Cata- 
logue, 1876-777.) 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, (non-sectarian,) embraces in its organiza- 
tion three essential features: the arrangement of the course of study into distinct 
elective schools or departments; the adaptation of the several departments to certain 
courses of study, to each of which is attached a corresponding degree, and a system of 
honors and prizes for the enconragement of general scholarship as well as of distin- 
guished proficiency in particular branches. There is a summer school organized to 
enable students to make up special deficiencies or to enter advanced classes at the 
beginning of the next session. The degrees of the college are, Ph. B., B. S., A. B., 
and A.M. The degree of Ph. D. is conferred on graduates after two years’ special and 
successful study in certain prescribed lines.—(Catalogue, 1874~’75.) 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Twelve institutions for the superior instruction of women report a total of 1,172 
students and 108 teachers. Of the students, 189 were in preparatory departments, 483 
in regular, 24 in partial, and 4 in post graduate courses. All teach vocal and instru- 
mental music and drawing; 11, French and German ; 10, painting; and 3, Italian and 
Spanish. Nine report apparatus for the illustration of chemistry and natural philoso- 
phy ; 3, art galleries; and 1 agymnasium. Seven report libraries aggregating 5,300 
volumes.—(Special returns, 1876.) 
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Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 


Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, is an agricultural as well as a 
literary and normal school for colored students. The statistics of this institution em- 
braced in the following table include only the agricultural department, which has 140 
acres of Jand under cultivation, gives instruction in practical farming, and offers tui- 
tion and room rent free to 100 students from the free schools of Virginia. The whole 
number of teachers is 17, of whom 12 arefemales ; whole number of students in academie 
department,* 211 for year 1876; course of study, 3 years, embracing all the ordinary 
studies of good schools, with Bible lessons and methods of teaching, as well as instruc- 
tion in agriculture, horticulture, sewing, cooking, household work, and printing. Both 
sexes are admitted, but not under 14 or over 25 years.—(Catalogue for 1876.) 

The Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, Blacksburg, was organized in 1872, 
receiving a part of the proceeds of the congressional grant for the benefit of agricult- 
ure and the mechanic arts. The course of instruction is strictly confined to what is 
believed to fit men best for success as farmers and mechanics. Greek is not taught, 
and Latin is not required, but students under 21 years of age must study either Ger- 
man or French. Daily instruction is given in practical agriculture and mechanics to 
sections of students working on the farm or in shops. The law provides free scholar- 
ships in this college for as many students as there are members in the house of dele- 
gates, such students to be selected, by school trustees in the different counties, with 
reference to the highest efficiency and good character.—(Catalogue and report of col- 
lege, 1875~76.) 

The Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, was organized in 1839 as a State military 
and scientific school, upon the plan of the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. The State makes an annual appropriation to the institute of $15,000, which is 
expended in the support and instruction of the State cadets. Of these there were 50 
in i1875~76, while of pay cadets there were 500. The course of studies in the academic 
school comprises, in addition to scientific and higher English branches, Latin, French, 
and German. There is a special school of applied science, in which graduates of the 
academic course may prosecute the various professional studies embraced in the 
applications of science. This special school includes 7 courses, viz: architecture, civil 
engineering, machines, mining, metallurgy, analytical and applied chemistry, and 
agriculture.—(Official register, 1875-76.) 

New Market Polytechnic Institute, New Market, provides courses leading to the degrees 
of A. B., M. E., C. E., and practical chemist. Chemistry is taught thoroughly and 


*This is exclusive of the Butler Schoo!, which is a free county school on the grounds of the institute 


Serves as a preparatory school for it, and had on its roll 230 children in 1876, with a class of 31 on the 
normal school roll.— (Catalogue, p. 18.) 
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practically, with its application to agriculture, the arts, and the every-day affairs of 
life. Telegraphy is taught with first class instruments.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

The University of Virginia provides scientific instruction in a school of mathematics 
and civil engineering, and one of analytical and agricultural chemistry, and in an agri- 
cultural department, the last haviug been established by funds contributed for the 
purpose by the late Samuel Miller, of Lynchburg. 

Washington and Lee University also gives scientific instruction in the school of civil 
and mining engineering, which embraces all the studies usually pursued in mining en- 
gineering and civil engineering courses, and leads to the degrees of C. E. and M. E. 


THEOLOGY. 


Richmond Institute, Richmond, (Baptist,) is one of 7 institutions sustained by the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society for the education of teachers and preachers 
among the freedmen of the South.—(Catalogue, 1875-’76.) 

Theological Seminary of the Diocese of Virginia, Fairfax County, (Protestant Episco- 
pal,) requires that candidates for admission be either graduates from some college or 
university or that they pass examinations showing equivalent attainments. The full 
course of study lasts 3 years.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

Union Theological Seminary, Hampden Sidney, (Presbyterian,) offers free tuition to 
members of any evangelical church who desire to study for the ministry and who have 
had a collegiate or equivalent scholastic training. Course of study, 3 years.—(Cata- 
logue, 1875-’76.) 

In Randolph Macon College, (Methodist Episccpal Church South,) there is instruction 
in biblical literature and Oriental languages for the benefit of students fitting for the 
ministry.—(Catalogue, 1875~’76.) 

LAW. 


The Law Department of the University of Virginia comprises a school of common and 
statute law and a school of equity, mercantile and internation.l, constitutional and 
civil law, and government. The instruction is given by means of text books, lectures, 
and moot courts. The course, designed for two sessions, is sometimes completed in 
one, although students are advised as a general rule not to attempt this. If, however, 
the required standard in the graduating examination is attained, the student receives 
his degree, whatever be the length of time he has devoted to preparation.—(Catalogue 
of Jaw department, 1575~76.) 

The School of Law and Equity of Washington and Lee University furnishes full instruc- 
tion in the principles of the law of real and personal property, in equity jurisprudence, 
and in the forms and practice of the courts of law and equity. There are two classes, 
junior and senior, and in each class 6 recitations or lectures a week. Students who are 
well prepared may attend both classes each day, and thus complete the entire course 
in one year.—(Catalogue of university, 1874~75.) 


.MEDICINE. 


The Medical College of Virginia, at Richmond, has a course of instruction comprising 
lectures on anatomy, physiology, pathology, chemistry, and pharmacy, materia medica 
and therapeutics, practice of medicine, surgery, obstetrics, diseases of women and chil- 
dren, and medical jurisprudence. Two full courses of lectures and a year’s previous 
study are required of candidates for the degree of M. D.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

The Medical Department of the University of Virginia is organized on the same general 
plan as the other departments of the university, the distinctive features of which are 
comprehensiveness and thoroughness of instruction, and the graduation of the student 
only upon satisfactory evidence of attainments without regard to the length of time 
he may have been attending the lectures. The sessions last nine months, and many 
intelligent and diligent students graduate after having studied during one session.— 
(University catalogue, 1875-776.) 
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Statistical summary of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


VIRGINIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE BLIND, STAUNTON. 


This institution has since its foundation, in 1839, given instruction to 446 deaf and 
dumb and 214 blind pupils. The number attending in 1875-76 was 37 blind and 96 
deaf and dumb. The branches taught the deaf mutes are all those embraced in a 
common school course. The employments in which the blind appear to be especially 
engaged are mattress making, broom making, cane seating, and worsted and bead work. 
Tbe report also indicates tailoring, carpentering, printing, and book binding as carried 
on, probably by the deaf mute pupils. Value of grounds, buildings, and apparatus, 
$175,000. The State appropriation for 1875-76 was $40,000, and was for both classes, 
the deaf and dumb and the blind. 

Jnstruction in articulation, which was begun as an experiment, has proved so suc- 
cessful and has accomplished so much for many of the semi-mutes that it is now an 
established part of the course. The class in articulation has contained also 2 or 3 con- 
genital mutes, but not one in fifty of such, it is believed, can derive benefit from this 
instruction.—(Annual report of the institution, 1875~’76, and special return, 1876.) 
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EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The eleventh annual session of the Educational Association of Virginia was held at 
Richmond, July 5, 1876. Notwithstanding the small attendance, resulting from finan- 
cial distress and hot weather, the meeting was an interesting and instructive one, and 
among those present were many of the best teachers in the State. 

Dr. Ruffner opened the exercises with an interesting and striking paper on the neces- 
sity of teaching morals in the schools. 

Governor Kemper followed, referring particular]y in his remarks to the power which 
the educational association wields, and should wield, in all matters pertaining to the 
educational interests of the State. He looked upon the State association as a body of 
experts, the only body competent to advise the legislature and the executive as to the 
delicate and involved problems relating to education which now demand solution. 

During the sessions papers were read and addresses delivered upon various subjects 
of importance, but that which aroused the greatest interest was a paper read by Prof. 
H. H. Harris upon the relations between the secondary school and the primary school 
and college. This paper elicited a long and earnest discussion, and led to the adoption 
by the association of a resolution reciting the importance of securing harmony and 
cooperation among the various educational forces of the State, and resolving that 
friends of learning in the State be requested to consider earnestly whether some plan 
cannot be devised through which this codperation may be secured.—(Educational 
Journal of Virginia, August, 1876.) 


OBITUARY RECORD. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENT J. H. BINFORD. 


A notice emanating from the State department of public instruction, published in 
the Educational Journal of Virginia, and dated at Richmond, August 21, 1876, says of 
this excellent gentleman: 

‘Our readers have no doubt heard of the great loss sustained by our school system 
in the death of Capt. James H. Binford, superintendent of the Richmond city schools. 
Mr. Binford was first elected by the city council in the fall of 1870, one year and a half 
after the council had put in operation a public free school system, with Andrew Wash- 
burne, of Massachusetts, as superintendent. In April, 1871, Mr. Binford received a com- 
mission from the State board of education, and at the same time the city schools became 
merged into the State system. for several years after his appointment, accompanied 
in one instance by the mayor and cther trustees, he was sent North and West on tours 
of observation by the city school board; and distinguished educators were specially 
induced to visit Richmond and assist in the organization of the schools. To this wise 
and liberal policy Mr. Binford attributed much of his early success in managing the 
schools and in falling upon the best methods of teaching. 

‘“ But he was himself admirably adapted to his position. He had a clear, vigorous, 
cultivated mind, good practical sense, a talent for organization and control, firmness 
and decision, great quickness of perception, a ready tongue, and untiring industry. 
He was also genial and cheerful, and had great prudence and tact. Altogether, he was 
a remarkably able, faithful, and successful superintendent, and his death is universally 
regarded as a serious loss. He died at the Red Sulphur Springs of rheumatism of the 
heart, from which his health had been declining for two years.” 

At a meeting held in Richmond, October 7, 1876, Mr. W. F. Fox, principal of the city 
high school, said of Mr. Binford, whom he had known intimately: “The controlling 
principle of his life was the interest of the public schools. They seemed ever present 
to his mind; all else was subservient to them; health, private interests, pleasure, were 
all sacrificed to their advancement. He never went into any assembly, or into the com- 
pany of any teachers, that he did not ask ‘How can I use this for the benefit of my 
schools?’ He never read a book or periodical that he did not, if possible, cull some 
thought from it which could be made advantageous to them.” 

It was this intense and conscientious devotion to his work which, with a clear head, 
a cool judgment, and a persevering determination to succeed, made him one of the most 
popular and useful superintendents in our country. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT JONATHAN LYONS. 


Tho Educational Journal of Virginia for July, 1876, announcing the death of this 
gentleman, who had been long superintendent of the Tazewell County schools, says it 
occurred on the 11th instant, and goes on to tell that “ Mr. Lyons was a most faith- 
ful and successful school officer, who left no part of his duty unperformed, so far as his 
strength would allow ; who worked in the cause of popular education because he loved 
it, and hence reached the hearts of the people and commanded universal respect — 
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man of clear, sound mind, fine character, and good scholarship, whose place it would 
be difficult to find a man worthy to occupy.” Such men deserve a record, and may 
well have grateful place in human memory. 


PRESIDENT BITTLE, OF ROANOKE COLLEGE. 


Rev. David F. Bittle, D. D., was born November 19, 1811, in Frederick County, 
Maryland. His youth was spent in labor and study on his father’s farm. In his nine- 
teenth year he entered the preparatory department of Pennsylvania College, Gettys- 
burg, and proceeded to graduation in 1835 among companions some of whom have 
since been eminent. After graduating he entered the theological seminary at Gettys- 
burg and remained till 1837, when he married and entered on the pastoral charge of 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Augusta County, Virginia. Here amid active ministerial 
labor he made time for close and systematic study, and aided in the establishment of 
the Virginia Collegiate Institute, near Middlebrook, the germ of the subsequent Roan- 
oke College, Salem. Eight years of faithful pastoral service in Virginia were followed 
by 7 more in a church at Middletown, Md., near his early home, and this by 2 years’ 
travelling agency for the Lutheran Home Missionary Society and the Hagerstown 
Female Seminary. From this work he was called to the presidency of the institution 
he had helped to found, now grown into Roanoke College, accepted the position, and 
entered on its duties in August, 1853. Thenceforth his history was that of tbe college, 
known and read of all. He labored incessantly and most successfully to build up the 
yet infant institution and make it an educational power in the section it was meant 
to influence. And he had the pleasure of seeing it grow beneath his hands into an 
important and effective college, presided over by an able faculty, and gathering its 
students from about twenty States and Territories. His powers as a financial agent, 
as a college disciplinarian, as an interesting preacher, and as a genial scholar, contrib- 
uted much to its success, and when he passed away, September 25, 1876, he left it, an 
influential and largely completed institution, as his monument.—(Roanoke Collegian, 
October, 1876, and letter from Professor T. C. Bittle.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN VIRGINIA. 
Hon. W. H. RUFFNER, State superintendent of public instruction, Richmond. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Name. Term. Post-office. 
His excellency James L. Kemper, governor, president .........- January 1,1874-’78 | Richmond. 
Housel eOanilvattorney-Soneral .2o0..-.---.-0-s sneer Seer January 1, 1874-78 | Richmond. 


Hon. W. H. Ruffner, State superintendent of public instruction.| March 15, 1874-78 | Richmond. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF COUNTIES AND CITIES. 


{Term, 4 years from July 1, 1877.]* 


County or city. Superintendent. Post-office. 
PAICCOMA Carememmeace selec acne Nae cle dames) ©. Weaverecs. ces ccsesccscesec- Onancock, 
PA bomarlesecseceees teccncclwee. PPMP OWCISHom ce ces cece neces aocs = Scottsville. 
Alexandria, (county and city)....| Richard L. Carne ..............------- Alexandria. 
Alleghany and Craig.........-... Ze NUUAE te cence sce wes « Newcastle. 
PALI G18 eee cie cisic cies aiciniee ccs e INES Whig VATS see see ae meme ence tc os Paineville. 
PA MH OrSt cece eccise she evenes Samuel M. Garland .......-.-.-+-.---- Awbherst Court House. 
rAppomattoxwesceee essences sass. Chapman H. Chilton ...............--- Spout Spriag. 
PA DUBL a eee pee cial ce ne eincieee ee eo) Sh ISBN _coosoooosoanoodondone Staunton. 
Bath and Highland .............. J. Kenny Campbell ........-... seeadoe Spruce Hill, 
Bodiord seeeet certs c= 2-2 eon sk awe,. Spey oncom cc. o os cs nn 5 ee Liberty. 
Blan dMe ree. cokes csc ccc. sc Willi gm@ricks sentacemeescecescceccc ts Bland Court House. 
Botetourbereesccsscs cece ec. es GgGrd Vere oe cnt osen none eee rience tee Fincastle. 
BVUNS WICK eee eee ee ewes Rs HOS see os ce sen ee eeescce aed. Charlie Hope. 
Buchan eee teeeees ss 2-2-1! MBH OMAS IN Vee hia Clitieeme meee sees eee Grundy. 
Buckingham...... SS eae Willem Merry Perkins. .----.-.-.-.-/ Buckingham Court House. 
Campbell . 222 2eeoerce ena: «<b: RS ERSBemMOn oes oe sce ce cece ee seee Castle Craig. 
Caroling ciscccceece meet <acnc ce Wnhomas Ry. Dew < 2.2.05 2e-ince eee Rappahannock. 
Carroll aeeee ne seem re accra b 10). 18h TEROW A pseecacosocc Jseee sees seated Hillsvillte, 
Charles City and New Kent...... Samo we MURTIStANS | csec o.oo ce eee Providence Forge. 


*The terms of superintendents in the following cities and counties expire January 1,1878: Alexandria 
City, Bedford, Buckingham, Campbell, Caroline, Fairfax, Fauquier, Giles, Halifax, King William, 
Lynchburg, Norfolk County, Norfolk City, Northampton, Orange, Patrick, Petersburg, Portsmouth, 
Scott, Shenandoah, Wise, and Manchester City. 
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List of school officials in Virginia — Continued. 


County or city. Superintendent. Post-office. 
Wharlotte so260cssuscewesooe cee aes William W,. Read -soteeeesees-2--c2- as Charlotte Court House. 
Chestertield .----. eae eileen eras W.A. Blankenshipteeememeectecese cs 
(lark :ccc6.e gems saeceeer eee William N. Nelson fmeeeesee = oes t Millwood. 

Culpeper .-.c2e- esos ee enemies ae o J. A. Holtzman ioc aeemee memes = 6 J effersonton. 
Cumberland 2. csceses-eces- oe 2 Richard P. Walton .:.22e-2--------4-4- Cartersville. 
Dinwiddie jo semceeseceeee eee | Roger P. Atkinson sisessceee eres n= 4° Dinwiddie Court House. 
Elizabeth City and Warwick..... ‘iGeorge M. Peekire. see sceeeresee sa Hampton. 

MSSOXfeees cieecn cc cscs ce cec cee en J Henry Gresham @--.-. se seeeeeeeecee a: Tappahannock. 

DAPI AS oss oes eea se aaee ewe see 4 D. Me’Chichester 22 s2ssseee nee eee ak Fairfax Court House. 
IPAUUDUICT ccccc eis seiecieccen mot | LL. Ib. Lomax, .. 220s cccsessseeeeese = at Warrenton. 

IOV Gs wane wc cele as cis a C. M. Stigleman 2220s 2e-2 enc: ae Floyd Court House. 
Fluvanna. Pedic WiDD ss ceiocisine cleo cena Fork Union. 

Franklin W. A. Griffith. 2.22 soccer eee Rocky Mount. 
PTGQOTICK ccs csnecnsdcucnscce nse wn W. H. Gold ...c52. coeeecene sees Winchester. 

SBAIGS) eee eee eee eee eas Sasso =5 54. George W. Hines ...- <c.--scecees ene 4s Newport. 
Gloucestenaeeeccerces === coe ccc W.. Ap W.JON@S ~~ .-ic0 seen eceee eee Gloucester Court House. 
Crogohlandees.. -sccccccsccerecne O: We Kean) ccccesscesceseecte enone ss Northside. 

Pay SON ee ewan saw ecee ese ncenl- Fielding R. Cornett. 2.2.0 2-ceseeee ae Elk Creek. 

Greene and Madison ............. William A. Hillocssoc-2 ee eee eee Rapidan Station. 
Greenville and Sussex ........... W.. EU Bricgs) 2.22 cc cence cee eeee eee Hicksford. 

iE) lifascemer yee teieisiocisieees ocncve cae Henry E. Coleman .....--.......0-- s.-) South Boston. 

ME ATIOVGL s cect cinw ct denccecc cee ess dl... BLOW s-iccsnncesec nescence ae Goodall’s. 

TONLICOM eee see cece se Nees: Daniel E. Gardner 22.....-22222--82 ae Richmond. 

AVON Dares alee cin cisisicimieicistecte =e ai Gok. Griggs oc ccseresers sete sissies Martinsville. 
Nslevotawiehtecascseescenssees-as E. M. Morrison ..... gccheemencasetceme se Smithfield. 

James City and York.........-.- James H.Allencesecoj-sessccc esses ae Burnt Ordinary. 

King and Queen and Middlesex..} J. Mason Evans........-..-.-----..--. Church View. 

Mone GeOre6. =. xcccssew ncn teens es William E. Baker... --22-5-2<< poees ae Shiloh. 

Beane WV iia oe ceee-nles< =< John LOwis..0<<<-.scsdsienesceuncess 44 King William Court House. 
Lancaster and Northumberland..| Meriwether Lewis Litwalton. 

ICON eee een cicwisc oat e ee ec cece James H. Graham Jonesville. 

MOUdOUNE ase yesnae ee see cisincc cise Jobn W. Wildman Leesburg 

MEOWISA eee ve eicjaeta se serie eis enone dosd), Haleyneescoss-scees seer Receeode Harris. 

PUN ON DOS 2.06 scc<<c ens scecescick Robert M. Williatis 2....-...----:..44 Lunenburg Court House. 
ey NCW bULG ee eceecsies scissile AGM. BIS gers ccocseccses= sceee etme ae Lynchburg. 

MiatUhe Ww Sten cneceee cerca meee ces THOMAS. Wan Ores sciisleceeciee cases ae Matthews Court House. 
Mecklenburg cscccccce es eesccs Edward L. Baptist ......-...- Sees: Cee} Boydton. 
NEOMESOMOLY «2.cc0+ssssce scence ss George G. JUNK ..05c- -.o-senun esse Christiansburg. 
INANSEMON Gace ccc s siceciee a cece RR, Gy Brew Lic. nseecee ecco cera Belleville. 

IN(GSOlme aac ce nseccceeeccwisicse se: Patrick Hs Cabelli-ceseeescae neces. Variety Mills. 

Norfolk County... <1. <<0<e- cacene Jobin T. We8t.ccuee . cosnencececesee. 4 Lake Drummond. 
Norfolk City sos ccene seer esses Ryo. Rage ss-scsccccensseseccccecene te Norfolk. 
INOTfHaAMPtONiessecmec we eecece sleet WOHDS) Varker neemece casters cece eee Eastville. 

IN OULO WAY sasecdcs sx oweeemem— cone TW. SYGQH0? Sco ccceceouse emcee een sae Beliefont. 

Olan C6 esc sceee cone eee se eee Jaq. P. Laliaterre .2. 222 22622 ses Orange Court House. 
Ia OOS taee cise wiceis sc ccicetececce = oe Hid). ALM Stroni seeceecoe eee eee cee Luray. 
patrickmescsecce ce AER eSORHEROnEae Games A. Lavlopee-ceseecceees ese eeeee Patrick Court House. 
Petersburg ...--.---------------- PUP. Leavenworth 2c.c..-<-s-- Petersburg. 
Heitisylvallia see ee ence ser encuee: Gi. W, Dame j25-c0 seco eee eee. | Danville. 

Portsmouth ..... Senne aoa e wee James E..Crocker-2---+--s-c-sec ener 3 Portsmouth. 

EO WHALANG ...cee chess csseaseuessss IPS. Dante c2ccee cece eee eooee eee sneer Powhatan Court House. 
erince Hdward \........-..<---2-- Ba, Sith 22s occ e coe wees eae ee Hampden Sidney College. 
Prince George and Surry ........ WH Harrisonycsccs sees senses Gareysville. 
IRTINGESSPAN NG wr ciecivic ciccia. <cisie ala Hdcar Ballaconsesmaas.seeee eer London Bridge. 
TIN COMVVsll iaMineemeeesece = eels - We W-Lhorntoniessssee2 ec ee ener Brentsville. 

aU lasideecccces sec emcescoe c's WaW.. WSOP wsieoe sniccctiesccceetiecees Newbern. 
Rappabannock.-.....-.---.--..... Henry TPurnerescs.- sce cen oore sees Woodville. 

Richmond and Westmoreland ....| W.N. Brown.......----0.------eeeeee Hagne. 

michmond City .2.2-..-.-----...- James H. Peay. .-ceessenssoeees eee Richmond. 

TP OANOKG. .n.0 5 Se eer te cnc. W. W.Ballard ..2¢e2-2. eee Salem. 

MOCK bridges asec esteowe eee ces J. Gc. Camphbelli--2 2.2 = eee eee eee Lexington. 
Rockinghammecsaccesee-eeeees a Joseph S.W00sele.- cece eee eee Harrisonburg. 

Russell ..... ace cle oae see semelnewie a KD Miller 2.ccan von eeeceviee eee New Garden. 

SCOUL teste soccctiaceememmine nen Rovertil. Wolfersssseeceeceeeeeenees Rye Cove. 
phenandoah «<< scsncve sede ocean: John Ee Gra billets ceeeeeemeeeee nee W oodstock. 

Siiythwe. ce. coven ceeeer ees ene ce D.C. Miller wee... c..2. weseseemenecee s Marion. 

Southampton case seeessees cece a James F. Bryant..-..-..---..----0--6- Franklin Depot. 
Spottsylvania.........-. oes. 2 J OhN ELOWISOD seeee sees see cee eee. Fredericksburg. 
Stallord: sac seeeencesse cee sates oe Rely. Coopereeecsciccccssccteee eee tee: Stafford’s Store. 
Staunton City di. J. Ladd eee ens 2 -ces peasuioee occas Staunton. 

PAZOWEIL.o cosecceem sie ass cca Ae (Vacancy) ..-.---.. Bien Secrest. coe | Tazewell Court House. 
WViaAlTOD :—. cece ceemee eee esse cae M..P. Marshall tateccessncsiccenesl- =~ cai Front Royal 
WWiashinotoni ssceeeteeecemenscce te A. EB. Hossheadaercmesecsee sence cse: Osceola. 
DWiSOtrienecawcccesecceecene eee & Joseph hip psesseesececeseaecee scr. Osborn’s Gap. 


Wit Gee cwiccw cos euro coe. 4. dames D. Thomiag-<...<c-s-e-25 00 ese! Wytheville. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 1875-76. | Increase.| Decrease. 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. | 
Youth of school age, (6 to 21 years).. .- | 179, 897 184,760" 4,863 Yil.2ceeeen 


Enrolled in public schools ......-..--. | 115, 300 123, 504 | 8,204 [32.2- ee 
Average daily attendance............-) 76, 463 "Efe fick baer Coen 4,190 
Average age of pupils...............- 10. 96 11.32 . O6\f.2- <5 eee 
TEACHERS, 
GM Cat MMe eae science sae. ones == a 2, 677 2. Te 120 2... seme 
W olmomeceaghing..-.. .--... --.5---654) 784 896 VIZ... eee 
Teachers who had certificates. ....-.-.- 3, 082 3, 317 230 |b ss <0 sees . 
Average monthly salary of men....--- $35 03 R34, DOME 2.22 ceet $0 14 
Average monthly salary of women..-.- 30 77 oo UGES. 222 1 B2 
SCHOOLS. 
PIMC SCNOOIS So. ccs pene. cence woes eal 3, 341 110i} ee. 222 eee 
Graded schools .....-- -----. «+--+ --2- 78 O7 bo. saeeo 11 
IW CUBE NOGIS. Sane ae onan cecin Sas wcs <e- 8 Bt CS em 5 
DCMOOLNOUSES Wse~ secs cone ee ene cosa 2, 959 3, 127 16Gr1E aS oseeee 
Built during the year........--.-.-... 17 141 24) occ csncree 
Valae of school property .............. $1,605, 627 | $1,660,468 | $54, 841 |.......... 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. | | 
Receipts. | . 

ROL AMCMb A Nee Oeste os cee css cece cence | $194,791 $196, 798 $2,007 |\-ooaeeeeee 
OG la See ee eens eal nace woke ced 541, 090 578, 966 37,000 laseees eae 
Interest on permanent fund........... 17, 596 21, 844 4, 248 (oe ee eee 
ODMGIESOULCES. co Socio cisecocs ooec-c--SAb cen Be ae 63, 036 63; 03852. 5 cess 

ANG Ua eee ee aa fe ae wo nes 753, 477 860, 644 

Expenditures. 

Sites, buildings, and furniture ........ $121, 047 $123, 211 
Libraries and apparatus .............. | Daron 3, 478 
Salaries of superintendents ..........- 2,500 14, 096 
Salaries of teachers...-....-+ccs sccces 541, 359 531, 545 
Miscellaneous or contingent. .......--- | 47, 457 120, 942 

Total. =. eee ccc esse cae S 715, 160 793, 272 


PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE — 


On enrolment, (annual)............-.- $6 80 $6 65 1.22. coeeee ¢0 15 
On daily average attendance.........|...-...--06- 7 72 | semcaeueetalh seems certs 


SCHOOL FUND. 


Amount of available school fund...... $293, 270 $340,411 | $47,141 ].......--. 
Total school fund................---- 325, 243 340, 411 1, LOGMt <<< camer 
Increase during the year............- 9, 691 15, 168 ©, AC TMis won eee 


(Report for 1875 and 1876 of Hon. B. H. Byrne, State superintendent of free schools, 
and special returns for 1875 and 1876.) 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Constitutions of 1363 and 1872; Laws of West Virginia from 1863; Barnard’s Com- 
mon Schools and Public Instruction; United States Statutes at Large, 1862; Reports 
of State Superintendents from 1869. 


FORMATION OF A SYSTEM. 


Up to 1861 the history of the eastern and western portions of Virginia was the same. 
They formed one State beneath one government, though differing greatly in physi- 
cal characteristics, in origin of population, and in the forms of social life. But when 
the great wave of secession swept the region east of the mountains away from the 
Union and into the Confederacy of the South, the connection between the two sections 
of the State was broken. The people west of the Aileghanies, separated by mountain 
barriers from those east of them, and closely linked with Pennsylvania and Ohio, from 
which they had in many cases come, refused to be severed from the Government of the 
United States. Meeting in convention at Wheeling June 11, 1861, they resolved to 
form a provisional State government, to continue their connection with the Union, and 
to let their future course be shaped by circumstances as these might arise. Those cir- 
cumstances drifted them eventually into the position of a separate State, Congress, 
on the 3lst of December, 1862, passing an act to allow them to form one, and the Pres- 
ident, by proclamation, on the 20th of April following, declaring that the thing was 
done. 

Coming thus into a position for free action with respect to schools, the people, in 
their constitution of 15€1, amended 1863, threw off the old poor school system of the 
parent State, provided for the formation of a fund to aid free schools, and directed the 
legislature to provide as soon as practicable a thorough and efficient system of such 
schools, to be sustained partly by the revenue from the school fund, partly from for- 
feitures and fines, partly from general State taxation, and partly from local tax. Legal 
provision for the supervision of these schools by elected State and county superintend- 
ents and township officers was also authorized, as well as the organization of such in- 
stitutions of learning as the best interests of general education in the State might 
demand. 

In accordance with these constitutional provisions a State school system was in- 
stituted under a Jaw passed December 10, 1-63, and amended February 25, 1865, 
and February 26, 1866. This system embraced the officers before mentioned, with 
township boards of education, and, after 1866, district trustees appointed by these 
boards. There was also a State board for care cf the school fund. The earlier reports 
of the working of the system are not at hand, but the one for 1869 showed the existence 
of 2,198 schools and 2,233 teachers, with 36,684 pupils in attendance out of a total en- 
rolment of 59,028 youths of school age, (6-21.) Seven of the schools were high schools 
and 38 were graded schools. The school year was, as arule,4 months. The receipts for 
school purposes during the year had been $281,058, besides $258,386 for building, mak- 
ing a total of $539,444; about ten times as much as the old State had been accustomed 
to expend annually for the tuition of poor children throughout her undivided territory. 
A State normal school had been established in connection with Marshall College and 
had had 106 pupils during the year, while a branch school at Fairmount had had 30 
students in its normal department. Things were thus in quite fair working order 
ior the beginning of a new system in a new State. 

Three years later, 1872, the State report showed that out of a school population of 
170,035 there had been 85,765 enrolled in 2,479 public schools, with an average attend- 
ance of 56,317. A second branch of the State normal school had been established, a 
third was organized, and two others had received legislative authority to organize, 
while a State university, with 53 State cadets attendant on its classes, was said to be 
doing good work. Nor had special instruction been neglected; an institution for the 
training of deaf-mute and blind pupils in useful learning and productive means of 
self support had been established in 1870 at Romney, and reported in this year 67 in 
its halls. 

MODIFICATIONS OF THE SYSTEM. 


An amended constitution having been adopted in 1872, providing for some slight 
changes in the school system, a law conforming to its requirements was passed April 
12, 1873; this law continues to be, in its main features, the school law of the State. 
The law retained the State and county superintendency of free schools, with the town- 
ship boards of education, but as embarrassments had grown out of having 3 trustees 
in the districts into which townships had been divided, only 1 trustee for these was 
now allowed, and he to be elected by the people of the district instead of being ap- 
pointed by the township board. The township, too, was now again made the one 
school district, as it had originally been under the laws of 1863 and 1865, and former 
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districts were mude subdistricts. Separate instruction of white and colored pupils 
was required, but to afford to colored children, as far as practicable, the benefit of 
free school education, schools were to be established for them in every subdistrict in 
which were 25 colored youth of school age. And as complaints of partial and incompiete 
examinations by county superintendents had been sometimes made, the exclusive 
examination of teachers was taken out of their hands and given to a county board of 
examiners, in which two experienced teachers, to be appointed by the presidents of 
the disirict boards of education, were associated with the superintendent. 

Under this law the school system seems to have been worked successfully, the enrol- 
ment in 3,341 public schools reaching 123,504 pupils in 1876, though the average attend- 
ance for that year was somewhat less than in the year preceding. The income, too, 
had come up to $860,644, while $793,272 had been expended on the public schools. The 
average school terms had been considerably increased, and greater efficiency in the 
instruction in the schools was reported to have been sectired, while the State univer- 
sity, State agricultural department of the same, and State school ior the deaf and dumb 
and the blind are all spoken of as flourishing. 

At only two points does there seem to have been an exception to this reported gen- 
eral advance. The number of high schools and of graded schools appears to have 
diminished, while the efficiency of the State normal school and its 5 branches is said 
to have been impaired by slow and apparently reluctant appropriaticns for them by the 
legislature. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The general superintendents have been: W. R. White, 1864~65; A. D. Williams, 
186569; Henry A. G. Ziegler, 1869/70, then dying in the midst of his term; C. S. 
Lewis, 1870-72; W. K. Pendleton, 1872-73, filling a vacancy made by Mr. Lewis’s 
resignation; B. W. Byrne, 1873-77. W. K. Pendleton was elected in the autumn of 
1876 to succeed Mr. Byrne at the expiration of his term, March, 1877. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


PROGRESS. 


The State superintendent, in his biennial report for the years 1875 and 1876, notes a 
marked progress in all the departments of the free school system. Since the commence- 
ment of his term of office, four years ago, he finds that the teachers are much better 
qualified, the attendance at school has been much larger, and the number of schools 
taught and the length of term have considerably increased. Much greater efficiency 
has been observed in the discharge of their duties by the school officers generally, and 
particularly by county superintendents. The finances of the schools have been dis- 
bursed more efficiently and accounted for much more closely.—(State report for i875 and 
1876, p. 26.) 

SCHOOL FINANCES. 


The school taxes have from the beginning of the system been about the same as at 
present, though the levy forthe building fund has been for the last few years about 
one-third less than formerly. But the State levy hus from the commencement been 
10 cents on the $100 valuation of all property, real and personal, and the local tax 
for teachers’ fund has not varied much from the beginning; yet the discrepancy in the 
amount raised has been great in different periods of the existence of schools, there hav- 
ing been received during the last 3 years $717,749 more than during the 3 years pre- 
vious to that period. True, there has been considerable increase in the value of property 
subject to taxation during the last 3 years, but not a sufficient increase, in the opin- 
ion of the superintendent, to account for the difference in amount raised. The whole 
financial system of the State relating to schools, says the State superintendent, is rad- 
ically wrong; it should be reorganized, and placed on the same basis as is the State 
financial system, both as to State and local levies and collections. 

As an example of the looseness with which the school finances are managed, it is 
stated that numerous complaints are made by many of the counties that the sheriffs 
fail to pay to the teachers, as it becomes due, the money that is placed in their hands 
semi-annually for that purpose, using it for speculation and for the payment of their 
own debts. Ifthe sheriff of a county is in debt tothe State on account of revenues due 
to the State, when the general school fund becomes due the auditor withholds the pay- 
ment of the school money until such indebtedness is discharged. Thus, if the sheriff is 
indebted to the State when he gets his orders from the county superintendent, he takes 
the money due to the school teachers and pays his own debis, forcing them to wait 
for their money until the sheriff can collect from the slow taxpayers of his county sufti- 
cient to replace the teachers’ money; thus making the school fund, as now managed, a 
reserve tund of actual cash in bank, upon which the sheriff can draw to pay any deficit 
in his accounts with the State that does not exceed the amount due to his county from 
the general school fund. The superintendent urges upon the legislature the import- 
ance of amending the law so as to make such practices impossible.—(Report of State 
superintendent for 1875 and 1376, pp. 14-19.) 
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EDUCATION AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Weat Virginia’s exhibition of school work at the Centennial was creditable to her 
free schools as far as the specimens presented are concerned, but it might have been 
much more so had all portions of the State responded to the efforts of the Centennial 
committee on school work. There were exhibited about 25 volumes of specimens of 
school work, handsomely bound in cloth; the work of the pupils compared favorably 
with similiar presentations from other States.—(State report, pp. 24-26.) 


PEABODY FUND. 


The aid derived from the Peabody fund by the better class of graded schools in the 
State has been of much benefit to such schools, in enabling them to continue in ses- 
sion much longer each year than they would have otherwise been able to do. During 
the year ending August 31, 1876, the sum of $12,000 was expended by the agent of this 
fund in aid of schools in the State, and $200 in aid of the Educational Monthly of West 
Virginia.—(State report, p. 20.) : 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


WHEELING. 


Officers.— A city school board and a superintendent of public schools, who must have 
had at least 3 years’ practice as a teacher before his appointment. 

Statistics.— Estimated present population, 30,000; school population, 9,501; total en- 
rolment in all public day schools, 4,490; in evening schools, 677. Total receipts for all 
public school purposes, $83,783.39; expenditures, $79,896.84. Number of regular 
teachers in public schools, 97; teachers of German, 6; average number of pupils per 
teacher, 40. 

Remarks.— These figures show an increase during the year in the average monthly 
enrolment of 225, and in the average daily attendance of 198. There were 7 evening 
schools, with an enrolment of 677 pupils, and an average monthly enrolment of 491; 
per cent. of attendance, 73; number of teachers, 19. The day schools remained in 
session 10 months, the evening schools 3. The expense for tuition in the evening 
schools amounted to $1,710. 

During the past two years there were expended in building and enlarging school 
houses $44,658.95, of which $24,917.24 were used in the erection of a new building, 
ae is one of the finest in the city.—(Report of State superintendent, appendix, pp. 
99-103.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The six normal schools of the State, owing to the want of timely aid by the legisla- 
ture, have been much crippled in their efficiency. For the past several years the 
appropriation for the payment of teachers’ salaries has not been made till late in the 
session of the schools, and as there is known to be considerable opposition to them in 
several portions of the State there are always some fears that such appropriations may 
not be made; an uncertainty that works great injury to the schools. The appropria- 
tions should be made every year before the commencement of the schools, so as to 
enable the board of regents to make contracts with the teachers with a certainty that 
the salaries will be paid as the services are rendered. 

Returns from the State normal school at Marshall College, and from its branches at 
Fairmont, Glenville, Shepherdstown, and West Liberty, with one from Storer College, 
Harper’s Ferry, report a total attendance of 385 pupils in normal studies, of whom 
222 were men and 163 women. The number of graduates for the year was77. The 
normal course in all but Storer College covers 2 years; in that, three years. Graduates 
of the State schools are authorized to teach in public schools in the State without 
further examination. There isno report from the new school at Concord.—(Returns 
to Bureau of Education and State report for 1875 and 1876, p. 21.) 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The State superintendent reports 3 public high schools in 1876, against 8 the previous 
year, but gives no statement as to their location or the number of pupils attending. 

The law contains ample provision for the establishment of such schools in either a 
township district, or two or more adjoining districts, in case the inhabitants, after four 
weeks’ previous notice, should vote at their biennial election in favor of having them. 
The number of them reported has varied greatly in different years, indicating either 
lack of regular information respecting them or a somewhat fitfal use and abandon-. 
ment of their advantages. 
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PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 2 schools for girls and 1 for both sexes, outside of the public school system, there 
have been reported to this Bureau 526 pupils, under 15 teachers. Of these, 4 are in 
classical studies and 430 in modern languages. Drawing is taught in 1 of these schools, 
painting in 2, and vocal and instrumental music in 2. Two report libraries, numbering 
700 and 360 volumes respectively. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS. 


Two preparatory departments report 5 teachers and 56 pupils, of whom 18 were pre- 
paring for a classical and 16 for a scientific course.—(Returns, 1876.) 


BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Business colleges are in successful operation in Parkersburg, Charleston, and Wheel- 
ing. The National Business College in Wheeling is designed for the practical educa- 
tion of ladies, young men, and boys in business affairs, and embraces instruction in 
all departments of book-keeping, penmanship, arithmetic, spelling, commercial law, 
and correspondence.—(Report for 1875 and 1876 of State superintendent, p. 23.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 


This institution, located by the State legislature at Morgantown, in 1867, was 
designed to stand at the head of the State literary schools. The buildings, consisting 
of a university hall, an armory, and a new central hall, are new, tasteful, spacious, and 
well adapted to their purpose. The permanent fund, derived largely from the con- 
gressional grant to agricultural and mechanical colleges, is at present about $10,000, 
the income of which, together with special appropriations from the legislature, goes 
to meet the current expenses. . 

From the outset, the plan of the institution was made broad and liberal, assuming 
the features of a university. The various departments as at present arranged are us 
follows: (1) Philosophy and English literature ; (2) astronomy and physics; (3) mathe- 
matics and engineering; (4) military science and tactics; (5) modern languages and 
literature ; (6) history, political economy, and belles lettres; (7) chemistry, natural his- 
tory and agriculture. 

The university possesses the apparatus requisite for illustrating chemistry and 
physics, and its museum contains extensive mineralogical, geological,and conchological 
cabinets, together with many specimens in other departments of natural history. The 
library, numbering about 4,000 volumes, includes not only valuable books of reference, 
but also standard works in the various departments.—(Report of State superintendent, 
1875 and 1876, pp. 23, 24.) 

OTHER COLLEGES. 


Bethany College, Bethany, (Christian, ) has 3 separate complete courses, the classical, 
the scientific, and the ministerial, leading respectively to the degrees of A. B., B.S. 
and B.L. There are also three special courses in engineering, physics, and chemistry, 
There is a preparatory course of one year.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

The West Virginia College, Flemington, (Free Will Baptist,) is for both sexes, and 
provides preparatory, commercial, academic, normal, and collegiate courses of study. 
—(Circular of college.) 

COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The Wheeling Female College, an undenominational institution, chartered in 1849, 
reports 10 teachers and 107 pupils, of whom 22 are in preparatory, $1 in regular, and 
4in post graduate courses. Drawing, painting, vocal and instrumental music, and 
modern languages are taught. The institution has a chemical laboratory and a gym- 


nasium. 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 


The agricultural department of West Virginia University provides a2 years’ course of 
instruction, comprising 6 schools, viz: (1) agriculture, chemistry, and natural history ; 
(2) astronomy and physics; (3) mathematics and engineering; (4) history, political 
economy, and belles lettres; (5) modern languages, and (6) philosophy and English 
literature. Military science is also included, and for this the United States furnishes 
arms and equipments, besides detailing an officer from the Regular Army to act as in- 
structor.—(State report for 1875 and 1876, p. 23, and catalogue of university, 1874-75.) 
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Statistics of a university and colleges and a school of science, 1876. 
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aIncludes society libraries. b Reported with classical department. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


WEST VIRGINIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE BLIND, ROMNEY. 


This institution has given instruction to 35 blind and 108 deaf and dumb pupils since 
its foundation, in 1870, and had, in 1876, an attendance of 24 blind and 65 deaf and 
dumb. 

Four shops were in snccessful operation during the 2 years ending October 1, 1876, 
in which were taught carpentering, shoemaking, tailoring, mattress making, broom 
making, cane seating, and sewing. The employments taught blind pupils are cane 
seating, broom making, and mattress making. The literary branches taught are Eng- 
lish language, grammar, geography, arithmetic, history, algebra, Latin, and drawing.— 
(Biennial report, 1875’-76, of the institution, and special return, 1876.) 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Educational Association of West Virginia met at Moundsville August 26, 1876. 

The address of welcome was delivered by Hanson Criswell, and was responded to 
by Prof. Joseph McMurran, of Shepherd College. The rolleall on the first day showed 
only 9 members present, but 17 new ones were immediately admitted, making a busi- 
ness quorum present. 

Addresses and papers were presented by Prof. Joseph McMurran on ‘ What to teach | 
and how to teach it;” by Prof. T. Marcellus Marshall, of the State Normal School, at 
Glenville, on ‘ Normal schools;” by Prof.Samuel R. Haven, on ‘The former and pres- 
ent condition of schools in Marshall County;” by Miss Cora Myers, on “What we 
should read; ” and by Prof. H. N. Mertz, on “Geology in West Virginia.” A paper of 
Dr. J. G. Blair was read by Professor Miller, on ‘‘ Culture and religion in some of their 
relations.” Recitations were given by Prof. L. Eskey and Prof. F. H. Crago, and after 
the passage ofa number of resolutions, among which was one to meet next year at Mar- 
tinsburg, the association adjourned.—(Educational Monthly of West Virginia, January, 
1877, pp. 19-33.) 
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LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Hon. W. K. PENDLETON, State superintendent of free schools, Wheeling. 
(Term, March 4, 1877, to March 3, 1881.] 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
[Term, September 1, 1875, to August 30, 1877. ] 
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WISCONSIN. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


OF EDUCATION. 


1874-75. 


1875-76. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


———— | 
oe 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


Youth 4 to 20 years of age....-...-- 461, 829 
Of said age enrolled in public schools. 277, 884 
Gtal CULOMMeN bear -- sc sce e-- = -ER 279, 854 
Attending private schools only -...- 16, 200 
In public, private, and charitable 209, ano 
schools, and in colleges. 
TEACHERS. 
Teachers in public schools.........- 9, 451 
Pay of men teaching in counties-.... $43 50 
Pay of men teaching in cities..---.. 109 40 
Pay of women teaching in counties - 27 13 
Pay of women teaching in cities --..- 39 40 
SCHOOLS. 
fetameceSGHOOIS ..s.2. -case-a<ic02 co0 382 
Length of schools in cities, (days) -- 195 
Length of schools in counties,(days). 149 
Me OO MOUSOS eee a. = + <b aeieeeccs wes 5, 260 
Having outhouses in good condition. 3, 320 
Value of school property ....-.----- $4, 979, 169 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Receipts. 

From taxation.....-- ee Se $1, 879, 499 
Interest on permanent fund ........ 178, 072 
Mer muds = 15-50 sce es ssc ce = ss = ao 50, 000 
OC MET SOULCES oc fees < occ keene ee 200, 616 

ALOU le wee tens oc Sei c es = eee 2, 308, 187 

Expenditures. 

Sites, buildings, and furniture...... $344, 273 
Libraries and apparatus.........--. 27, 223 
Salaries of superintendents .......-. 50, 000 
Salaries of teachers ........-.<.-.-. 1, 350, 884 
Miscellaneous or contingent ......-. 241,777 

ME Oba Were casa ate setere Nee a cee 2,014, 157 

PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE — 
On school population...........--.- $3 64 
Ongenroliment <2:ccceee esos << ot 6 05 
SCHOOL FUND. 

permanent fUNG 2... 2.2 +cccees coceed $2, 624, 2.9 


A474, 811 
280, 153 
282, 186 
24, 028 
309, 227 


3,543 
$4,875, 618 


$1, 952, 163 
173, 063 


802, 468 


2,327, 694 


$991, 901 ° 
17, 481 
64, 500 

1, 462, 326 
990, 433 


2,126, 641 


———— 


$4 48 
7 B8 


$9 625, 798 


293 
$104,551 


$72, 664 


111, 442 


1 48 


wpeeereeeece 


eewcecec cece 


(Reports of Hon. Edward Searing, State superintendent of public instruction, for 
1874-275 and 1875-’76, with special returns to Bureau of Education.) 
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Notes on the statistics.—The statistical summary for 1876 embraces returns from all 
the school districts of the State, whereas in that for 1575 the returns from Chippewa 
County are not included; the increase, consequently, where increase is indicated, is not 
50 great as appears to be the case. 

The number of private school pupils who also attend the public schools some part of 
the year is given but partially for the cities. If given fully, and if the proper deduc- 
tion were made for children twice counted, the actual aggregate attendance upon all 
schools would be reduced about fifteen hundred for 1875 and sixteen hundred for 1876. 

Of 8,634 teachers’ certificates issued, 7,712 were of the third grade, 633 of the second, 
and 289 of the first. 

Of the 375 graded schools, 183 have only 2 departments, and 189 have 3 or more.— 
(State report, 1875~’76, pp. 3-5.) ; 

It may also be mentioned that the total receipts for school purposes given in the 
printed State reports considerably exceed the sums above given from written returns, 
because the former include balances from preceding years, $469,870 in 1874 and $461,961 
in 1875. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
AUTHORITIES. 


Common Schools and Public Education, by Dr. Henry Barnard; Edneation in Wis- 
consin, by President W. C. Whitford, of Milton College; Laws of Wisconsin and of 
Michigan ; Constitution of 1848; Revised Statutes of 1849. 


A BARE EARLY BEGINNING. 


Originaily a part of the Northwest Territory, Wisconsin was in 1809 included in the 
Territory of Illinois ; in 1818 it was attached to Michigan Territory, and continued in 
this connection till 1836; was then itself organized as a Territory, including for a time 
the upper peninsula of Michigan and the region constituting now the States of Iowa 
and Minnesota; and, finally, in 1848, was admitted as a State with its present bounda- 
ries. 

It was not until after its inclusion in Michigan that population began to flow in, 
and not until 1827 that there was sufficient concentration of this population for the sup- 
port of public schools in even a few localities. Of course, to these localities the Mich- 
igan school law of that year applied. This, following closely the old Massachusetts law, 
ordained that the citizens of any township with 50 householders should engage a school- 
master of good morals to teach the children to read and write, and that any one with 200 
householders should have a schoolmaster who could teach Latin, French, and English. 
As gentlemen who were subsequently identified with educational movements in the 
State came with the early settlers, it might seem likely that the provisions of such a 
law would be carried out wherever practicable. But settlers in new regions in those 
days took long to get their homes and farms in order; troubles with the old Indian owners 
of the soil arose, and before these troubles were so quieted as to make the people feel 
entirely safe, the law above referred to was superseded, April 13, 1833, by one less man- 
datory, which left them free to do comparatively as they pleased respecting schools. 
So, at the close of the connection with Michigan, we learn of only 8 small private 
schools, with 275 pupils, and of one incipient public school at Milwaukee organized 
under the Michigan school law. 


THE TERRITORIAL PERIOD. 


When Michigan was admitted into the Union conditionally, in 1836, Wisconsin, on 
the supposition of an early actual admission, was organized into a Territory by itself. 
Under the ordinance of 1787, she came into territorial existence with a claim on the 
sixteenth section lands in every surveyed township “ for the use of schools,” and one of 
the first movements of her first territorial legislature was “to prohibit persons from 
trespassing on the school lands by cutting and destroying timber.” 

At the second session of the legislature, a bill was passed, November 7, 1837, to regu- 
late the sale of these school lands, and in immediate connection with this, “to provide 
for organizing, regulating, and perfecting common schools.” This was substantially a 
reénactment of the Michigan laws of 1827 and 1833, with modifications meant to 
secure greater efficiency. Thus, instead of waiting for 50 families in a township before 
establishing a school, it was required that as soon as 20 electors should reside in a sur- 
veyed township, they should choose 3 commissioners of common schools, to hold office 
for 3 years, to lay off districts, to call school meetings, and to apply to the payment of 
teachers’ wages the proceeds of the leases of the township school lands. Each district 
was to elect 3 directors to hold office for a year, to locate school-houses, levy taxes for 
support of schools, and engage teachers for at least 3 months annually. Five inspectors, 
instead of the Michigan 10, were also to be annually elected for the township, to exam- 
ine and license teachers, and look into the methods of conducting schools. The tax 
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levied in the districts was to be pro rata on the attendance of the pupils, and children 
whose parents or guardians could not pay the tax were to have it paid for them by a 
levy on all the inhabitants. 

Two years later, 1839, the provisions of this law were modified, every township with 
not less than 10 families being required to become a school district and provide a com- 
petent teacher; and every one with more than 10 families to form 2 or more districts, 
each with its school. The 3 township commissioners dispensed with, their duties 
were transferred to the township inspectors, with the additional ones of caring for 
the school-houses, protecting and leasing the school lands, discharging incompetent 
teachers, and reporting to the county commissioners the number of scholars in the 
town. These county commissioners were to appoint inspectors for townships neglect- 
ing to elect them. In districts the school officers were termed trustees instead of 
directors, and were, for their districts, to have the inspectors’ powers of caring for the 
school-houses and determining complaints against teachers. A teacher who should 
neglect to procure a certificate from the inspectors before entering on his work was 
made liable to a fine of $50. The district rate bill system was superseded by a county 
tax to be levied by the county commissioners for building school-nouses and sustaining 
schools, this tax not to exceed one-fourth of 1 per cent. 

In 1840 and 1841 the law was again altered, the town inspectors dropped, the town 
commissioners restored, a clerk and collector added to the three trustees cf districts, the 
right of voting at school meetings restricted to male freeholders or householders over 
21 years of age, the fine of $50 for neglect on the part of a teacher to secure a certifi- 
cate changed to a forfeiture of asum taat should not exceed his wages, a district tax for 
building school-houses (additional to or in lieu of the county tax) allowed, and the 
duties of each school officer more specifically defined. : 

By this time the people were getting weary of such frequent change of laws, and 
so much confusion grew out of the substitution of one set of officers for another back 
and forth that no further important change was allowed until the Territory was about 
to become a State. Then a convention, called to prepare a constitution under which a 
State organization might be reached, inserted in 1846 at the suggestion of Dr. Henry 
Barnard, of Rhode Island, in the constitution proposed by it these educational provis- 
ions: (1) That there should be a general supervision of all public schools by a State 
superintendent of instruction and such other officers as the legislature might direct; (2) 
that there should be for the support of public schools a State school fund, the capi- 
tal of which should be preserved inviolate, the income to be distributed in some 
just ratio to the attendance in the schools; (3) that— with a view tothe avoidance of 
rate bills, which were still often levied, and to the making of the State schools truly 
free-—there should be legal provision for raising in the towns and cities a sufficient local 
tax, additional to the State apportionment, to enable the people fully to sustain their 
schools. Uniformity in the schools of the State system, and libraries for towns and 
cities, were also provided for. These propositions failed to pass at that time, though 
they found great favor with the chief friends of common schools. Butin the constitu- 
tion under which the State entered the Union in 1848, essentially the same educationa! 
provisions were inserted, except that a backward step was taken in making the distribu- 
tion of the income of the school fund according to the number of youth of school age, 
instead of according to attendance. 


A STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


For nearly two years after the adoption of the constitution there wassome confusion 
from conflict between old and new school laws and from defects in the provisions of 
the latter, passed in August, 1848. But on the Ist of January, 1850, a revised code, 
known as that of 1849, went into operation, and thenceforward a true State system 
was established. Its officers from that time have been: (1) A State superintendent of 
public instruction, holding office for two years, and having general supervision of the 
common schools; (2) town superintendents, elected annually, until 1861, for arrange- 
ment of districts, examination of teachers, visitation of schools, and apportionment of 
school moneys, but superseded January 1, 1862, by county superintendents, with terms 
of two years, counties having more than 15,000 inhabitants being allowed two; (3) 
district school boards, consisting of a director, treasurer, and clerk, for care of school 
moneys and school property, for erection of buildings, hiring of teachers, prescription of 
text books, and for such special supervision of the schools as may enable them to secure 
the full efficiency of the same. The clerk of each district board is to make an annual 
report of the condition of the schools. 

The main features of the system, as may be seen, have been derived from Michigan, 
as was natural from the early connection referred to, but the wide awake teachers and 
officers of it have had every improvement introduced in other States in view, and have 
brought in others of their own origination. Of the former class are effective arrange- 
ments for teachers’ institutes, school district libraries, an optional township system of 
school government, and a linking of graded and high schools with the university. Of 
the latter, is the endowment of a system of State normal schools, to make them meas- 
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urably independent of the whims of legislators as well as to secure them larger advan- 
tages for their great work. Four of these schools now exist, and do effective service. 
A State university, with colleges of arts, of letters, and of law, and with an agricult- 
ural department of moderate extent, completes the State system. There is also an 
institution for the blind, at Janesville, and one for the deaf and dumb, at Delavan. 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


Since the organization of the State system in 1849, ten gentlemen have presided 
over it as superintendents of public instruction. Eleazar Root, of Waukesha, had the 
honor of being the first chosen, by consent of both the chief political parties, without 
any opposition, one year after the other State officers, and of being reélected next year 
for the full official term of two years, serving thus from 1849 to 1852. He greatly 
improved the school statistics, which at first were exceedingly imperfect, and urged the 
formation of teachers’ institutes and schools for training teachers, as well as of graded 
schools and high schools. 

\ His successor, 1852-54, was Dr. Azel P. Ladd, of Shullsburg, who recommended the 
first uniform series of text books, originated the plan of holding normal institutes in 
counties, drew attention to the fund which could be created from swamp lands, did 
much to improve the comfort and healthfulness of school-houses, and brought together 
the teachers in a State association. : 

\ The third superintendent was the Hon. H. A. Wright, a lawyer, of Prairie du Chien, 
who had served as county judge. From January, 1854, to May 27, 1855, he devoted him- 
self to popularizing the school system and to advocating, like his predecessor, the archi- 
tectural improvement of the schools. He also recommended a new series of text books, 
and had the pleasure of securing for each school a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. He died May 27, 1855, before the expiration of his term of office. 

Rev. A. Constantine Barry, of Racine, appointed to fill Judge Wright’s incompleted 
term to January, 1¢56, went then by election through another term to January, 1858, 
advocating scientific and physical training as well as literary in the schools, and ob- 
taining legal sanction and legislative appropriation for teachers’ institutes and normal 
departments in academies and colleges. Under him the Wisconsin Educational Jour- 
nal, established about a year before by Hon. James Sutherland and George 8. Dodge, 
became, in March, 1856, the organ of the State teachers’ association aud of the depart- 
ment of public instruction, as the Wisconsin Journal of Education, a name it has since 
retained and under which it has done noble service. 

Lyman C. Draper, of Madison, succeeded Mr. Barry, serving from January, 1858, 
to 1860, improving very much, with the aid of Dr. Henry Barnard, the conduct of 
teachers’ institutes, and obtaining, in 1859, the passage of a law for the establishment 
of town school libraries, with 10 per cent. from the income of the school fund and a 
special tax of +/5 of a mill for their foundation and support. 

Next came one since well known as superintendent of the schools of Chicago, J. L. 
Pickard, for fourteen years preceding principal of the Platteville Academy. Under 
him arrangements were made for more thorough examination of teachers, and for dis- 
tinguishing them by three grades of certificates; while the law for creating the county 
superintendency was secured in 1861. But, partly through his influence, the portion 
of the school fund which had gone into the township library fund was restored to the 
school fund in 1862, and the remainder of the fund went in the same direction, though 
this last was contrary to his advice. He served through two full terms, January, 1860, 
to January, 1864, retiring September 30 of the latter year, in the first half of a third 
term, to enter on the superintendency of the Chicago schools. 

Col. John G. McMynn, of Racine, served by appointment from September 30, 1864, 
to January, 1866, and then by election till January, 1868. He had been the chief 
organizer of the first graded schools in the State, had aided in the formation of the 
State teachers’ association, and had been a prominent member of it from the outset. 
His superintendency was marked by the passage of the present normal school law, by 
the establishment of the first State normal school at Platteville, by the location of the 
second one at Whitewater, by the incorporation of the State agricultural college with 
the university, and by the embodiment in the State report of returns for academies 
and colleges. 

_ Hon. A, J. Craig, of Palmyra, who had been an editor of the Journal of Education, a 

member of the State legislature, and an assistant State superintendent under the two 
last named, succeeded to the superintendency January, 1868, served through one term 
and into the first year of another, and was cut off by death July 3, 1870. The law for 
an optional township school system in place of the old district system was passed in his 
first term in 1869, and opens the door for large improvement in the schools if it should 
be extensively adopted. He also put in operation the plan of granting to teachers who 
stand a successful examination for them perpetual State certificates of qualification. 
The Whitewater Normal School was opened under him. 

Rev. Samuel Fallows, of Milwaukee, was appointed to fill Mr. Craig’s unexpired term 
to January, 1872, and then was elected for a second term to January, 1874. He se- 
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cured the passage of a law establishing normal institutes of four weeks’ duration and 
appropriating $2,000 yearly to them from the State school fund. He also increased the 
number of the short term institutes, aided in opening the third normal school, at Osh- 
kosh, and in locating a fourth at River Falls, and brought the high schools into closer 
relations with the university by the selection of a course of study preparatory to its 
freshman or subfreshman class, with arrangements for the admission on diploma of 
such as should have prosecuted this successfully. 

The present superintendent, Prof. Edward Searing, of Milton College, entered on 
duty for his first term January, 1874, and was elected to a second in the autumn of 
1875. He had been for ten years professor of Latin and Greek at Milton, had published 
an annotated edition of the Aineid, and was engaged when elected in preparing a 
kindred one of the Iliad. He has labored to improve the condition of the graded 
schools, to encourage the formation of town high schools, to have the text books in the 
schocls made free, to prevent corruption in the system of supplying these, and to have 
the taxation for the support of schools uniform in the State, dispensing with a varying 
local tax. He has also succeeded in having women made eligible to ail school offces 
below the State superintendency. 

Besides the above State superintendents, President Whitford makes deserved men- 
tion of the three assistant superintendents who have served since 1858: Prof. 8. H. 
Carpenter, of the State University, under Mr. Draper; Mr. Craig, subsequently State 
superintendent, under Messrs. Pickard and McMynn; and Rev. J. B. Pradt, under 
Messrs. Craig, Fallows, and Searing. These gentlemen are said to have aided greatly 
in securing uniformity of annual reports, correctness in school statistics, and intelligent 
decisions on questions in dispute. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


THE LOWER SCHOOLS. 


While speaking highly of the collegiate, nermal, and high school systems of the State, 
in which he thinks her well in the advance, Superintendent Searing goes on to say that 
in her lower schools, where, after all, the great mass of her population must be trained, 
there is still much requiring remedy. ‘ Here are too many young, inexperienced, and 
untrained teachers. Here are too many inconvenient, ill ventilated, unattractive 
school-houses. Here, too often, are no fixed terms, no defined courses of study, no edu- 
cational apparatus, no uniformity of books, no adequate supervision. Here the faults 
of a generation ago are reproduced and perpetuated. Indeed, but for the corrective 
influence of institutes and the system of county supervision the district schools of to- 
day would be inferior to those of thirty years ago.” It may be observed that it is of the 
district schools in the rural regions that the superintendent thus speaks. In several 
of the cities, and especially in Milwaukee, the lower public schools are among the 
excellent of their class.—(State report for 1875~’76, p. 48.) 


UNINCORPORATED PRIVATE SCHCOLS. 


At the time when the school system in the State was organized, a large number of 
unincorporated private schools were in operation. During the territorial period many 
of the most competent teachers had been employed in these. 

It was natural that schools of this character should be continued for a season, in 
even some of the older settled places, after the State school system was established. 
To such an extent were they retained that Superintendent Ladd complained in one of 
his reports of their deleterious influence upon the public schools. Quite large num- 
bers of them have been maintained each year since the formation of the State. The 
attendance of pupils upon them has been annually reported to be from 4,000 to 18,000. 
Greater numbers than these, however, have been taught in them. Some of the re- 
ligious denominations in tha State sustain in connection with a portion of their 
churches schools with primary, intermediate, and grammar departments. In these 
schools special religious instruction is usually given. Select schools for more advanced 
pupils are still kept in cities and villages, under the impression that more careful in- 
struction is imparted and a higher moral tone maintained in them than in the public 
schools.—(President Whitford, in State report, pp. 383, 384.) 


A STATE SCHOOL TAX. 


Superintendent Searing has called attention in previous reports to the fact that the 
public schools of the State are too largely dependent for their support upon local and 
very unequal taxation, and has recommended that a State tax should supplement the 
scanty income of the school fund. He repeats this recommendation in the present 
report, giving the main points upon which it was based, as follows: 

(1) That the income of the school fund is less than one-twelfth of the annual cost 
of the schools; (2) that taxation for the ordinary support of schools is enormously un- 
equal, varying from 1.35 mills on the Qollar in Milwaukee to 10 per cent. in some of 
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the newer portions of the State; (3) that, in consequence, many schools in country 
districts are necessarily short in duration and poor in character ; and (4) that the State 
has now very scanty means of easily and cheaply enforcing such requirements as the 
good of the school system may demand; but the income of a State tax might be made 
a powerful,means of increasing attendance and of securing many other conditions on 
which the welfare of the school system depends, since it could be distributed on such 
conditions as the legislature might see fit to impose. The principle of “payment 
according to results” is one which ought to be more fully incorporated into the school 
system of the State, as it is in those of the most advanced countries of the old world.— 
(State report, 1875-76, pp. 31-34.) 


CHANGES RECOMMENDED. 


Superintendent Searing renews the following recommendations, previously made by 
him to the legislature, believing them to be essential to the more rapid and satisfactory 
development of educational interests and results: 

(1) A radical change in the system of supervision, which will add to it greater intel- 
ligence, permanence, uniformity, and efficiency ; (2) a partial change from the pres- 
ent extreme dependence of the school system on local and irregular taxation to the 
firmer and better basis of the State tax; and (3) a change from the present inefficient 
district system of school government to the stronger, more intelligent, and more eco- 
nomical township system.—(State report, 1875~76, pp. 2, 3.) 


THE TEXT BOOK PROBLEM. 


Knowing that there was much popular discontent with the lack of economy and 
system in the supply and use of school books, the State superintendent has, since 
assuming the duties of his office in January, 1874, given much consideration to the 
subject. The result has been to confirm his opposition to a system of State uniformity 
of text books, as being impracticable, unsuccessful in other States, unsuitable to the 
various needs of the people, not economical, and unnecessary; also, to deepen his con- 
viction of the superiority of the plan of puchase by school boards. This plan, he says, 
has been successful wherever fairly tried, is fully in accord with the system of local 
government, economical, sure to result at once in local uniformity, and is, in other 
ways, conducive to the welfare of the schools. He favors, above all, the free text 
book system, believing that from it is obtained a larger number of satisfactory results 
to the schools and the people than from any other plan of text book supply adopted 
or suggested. 

Although the law authorizing district purchase of books has been known to the 
people of the State but little over one year, 267 districts have been reported to the 
superintendent as having purchased under its authority. Of this number, 137 loaned 
the books freely to the pupils, and 72 sold them. The remaining districts do not 
specify. Upward of 1,400 districts have adopted a list of text books.—(State super- 
intendent’s report, 1875-’76, pp. 9, 14-17.) 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Four Kindergirten, located in Milwaukee, report a total of 11 teachers, including the 
principals, and 193 pupils. One of them keeps the children employed in Kindergarten 
plays and studies 3 hours during 5 days of the week; another, from 4 to 5 hours, 6 days 
of the week; another, 54 hours, 6 days; and the last, 5 hours, 6 days. The age of ad- 
mission in all but one of these schools is from 3 to7; in that, it is 3 to 8—(Special 
returns, 1876.) 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


FOND DU LAC. 


Officers.— A board of education, composed of 16 members, 2 from each ward of the 
city, one-half the number going out of office each year, and a city superintendent of 
schools. 

Statistics— Number of children from 4 to 20 years of age in the city, 5,993; total 
enrolment, 2,967. Number of teachersemployed, 49. Numberofschool rooms,50. Num- 
ber of pupils the school-houses will accommodate, 2,800. Total expenditures for school 
purposes, $32,085.47. 

Remarks.—The schools, primary, grammar, and high, are divided into 12 grades, the 
studies of each grade occupying one year. Exaniinations of pupils for promotion are 
held annually, but those who are found qualified to enter the grade above them may 
be promoted at any time. The high school offers both English and classical courses. 
The total enrolment of pupils in it was 180; per cent. of attendance, 95.—(Report of 
public schools for 1875~’76, C. A. Hutchins, superintendent.) 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


One of the strongest features in the public school system of Wisconsin is her well 
planned, well endowed, and vigorous normal schools. These are endowed with a per- 
manent fund, amounting to nearly a million of dollars, the income of which in 1876 
was $81,400.63. From a single school, at Platteville, in 1866, with 6 teachers, and an 
aggregate enrolment of 219 pupils, the work has grown to 4 schools, with 980 students 
in normal departments. Three of these report for 1876 a total of 19 graduates in the 
higher and 39 in the elementary course. The elementary course covers a period of 2 
years ; the higher of 4 years. 

The Platteville school had an attendance in its normal department of 204 pupils, of 
whom 103 were men and 101 women, and graduated 7 in the senior and 16 in the 
elementary class, 4 of those in the higher class, and 8 in the elementary being women. 

The Whitewater school had in its normal department 95 men and 190 women, and 
graduated from its higher course 9 students, all but one of them women, and from its 
elementary course 13, of whom 11 were women. 

The Oshkosh school reports an enrolment of 323 students, with 3 graduates, 2 of 
them women, in its advanced course, and in the elementary course 13, of whom 8 were 
women. 

The school at River Falls, commenced in September, 1875, had an attendance during 
peers year of 168 students in its normal department.—(State report, 1875-76, pp. 
231-261.) . 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


In 52 different counties, or superintendents’ districts, 65 institutes were held during 
1876, and were attended by 4,660 teachers, of whom 1,302 were men and 3,358 women. 
This is a greater number of institutes than has been held during any previous year. 
The increase in attendance, too, has been marked, being nearly 1,000 over that in 
1875.—(State report, pp. 10, 428.) 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education, organ of the State teachers’ association and 
of the State department of public instruction, continued its useful work through 1876, 
and did not yield to the centralizing tendency which drew many of the school journals 
of the Northwest into the Educational Weekly, of Chicago, in January, 1877. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Twenty free high schools were organized, under the high school law, during the year 
1875-76. They reported as required, and received aid from the State to the amount, 
in the aggregate, of $7,466.50. The beneficial results of the law are already to be seen 
in the systematic and comparatively uniform courses of study in the various schools 
organized, in a higher average grade of teachers, in increased attendance of non-resi- 
dent pupils, in the greater number of students preparing for the university, and, in 
several localities, in new or enlarged buildings expressly erected for the purposes of 
more advanced instruction. 

The number of pupils attending high schools during the year 1875~76 was 1,284; 
average daily attendance, 89534. ‘eachers employed, 37. The number of pupils study- 
ing only the higher branches was 620; studying algebra or geometry, 443; natural 
sciences, 561; modern languages, 194; ancient languages, 167.—(State report, 1875~76, 
pp. 5, 27, 449.) 

PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 1 school for boys, 6 for girls, and 11 for both sexes, outside of the public schoo! 
system, there have been reported to this Bureau 1,976 pupils, under 134 teachers. Of 
these, 208 were in classical studies, 646 in modern languages, and 3 were preparing for 
a classical course in college. Mechanical drawing is taught in 6 of these schools and 
free hand in 8; vocal music in 9, andinstrumenta] music in 10. Chemical laboratories 
are reported by 6, philosophical apparatus by 8, and libraries of 40 to 2,000 volumes 
by 10, the total number of such volumes being 7,005.—(Returns for 1876.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


Two preparatory schools and 10 preparatory departments report 43 teachers and 
1,220 students. Of the latter, 422 are preparing for a classical course and 496 for a 
scientific. One of the schools has apparatus for the illustration of natural philosophy, 
and 1 a gymnasium.—(Returns for 1876.) 
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BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


Eight business colleges report 1,391 students and 24 teachers. Of the pupils, 33 were 
studying phonography, 19 telegraphy, 28 German, and 9 French. Seven of the schools 
teach the common elementary branches and correspondence, penmanship, and book- 
keeping ; 4, the higher mathematics; 1, surveying; 3, banking and phonography ; and 
2, political economy, life insurance, and telegraphy.—(Special returns, 1876.) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


The State University at Madison embraces a college of arts, one of letters, and a law 
school. 

The year which closed September 30, 1876, is reported to have been one of unusual 
prosperity to the university, not only in respect to its external and financial interests, 
but also as to the instruction given and the number and progress of its students. 

One of the most important events of the year in its bearmg on the external pros- 
perity of the university was the appropriation to it by the legislature of an income 
tax of one-tenth of a mill on the valuation of the State. This was accompanied by 
the repeal of the previous yearly appropriations of $17,303.76, but the new tax will 
increase the income of the university by about $20,000. 

The year was also marked by the bestowment of the first scholarships. Hon. John 
A. Johnson, of Madison, established ten annual ones of $50 each. This aid is for stu- - 
dents who have attended the common school or the university at least one year; and, 
until the year 1900, it is limited to those who can read or speak reasonably well one 
of the Scandinavian languages. 

The chief points of interest in the internal progress of the university during the year 
1875-76 were free tuition to all within the State; more systematic and thorough ex- 
aminations for admission ; a reduction in the number of transient students; a more 
complete separation of departments in instruction, and a representation in the Centen- 
nial Exhibition of sufficient merit to secure an award. 

The results of the experiment of coeducation of the sexes in this institution are such 
as strongly to recommend its continuance. The examinations in all the classes were 
as creditable to the young women as to the young men. About one-fourth of the num- 
ber attending the university in 1875~76 were young women.—(Annual report of board 
of regents, 1875-76.) 

OTHER COLLEGES. 


Beloit College, Beloit, (Congregational and Presbyterian,) embraces preparatory and 
collegiate departments, the latter with classical and philosophical courses. The ob- 
ject is to provide for the thorough, liberal, Christian education of young men. Its main 
course of study corresponds with that found in the best New England colleges, known 
as “‘the American college course.””—(Catalogue, 1876-77.) 

Galesville University, Galesville, (Methodist Episcopal,) is for both sexes, and has pre- 
paratory and collegiate departments, the latter with classical and scientific courses. 
The degrees conferred are A. B., B. 8., and Mistress of English Literature, the last be- 
ing given to young women who complete the scientific course.—(Cataiogue, 1875-76.) 

Lawrence University, Appleton, (Methodist Episcopal,) embraces preparatory and col- 
legiate departments, the latter having a classical course, a scientific course, and a 
course in civil engineering, each covering 4 years.—(Catalogue, 1876~’77.) 

Milion College, Milton, (Seventh Day Baptist,) admits both sexes to its classical, 
scientific, and teachers’ courses. The classical course embraces 1 year of preparatory 
and 4 years of collegiate studies.—( Circular, 1876-77.) 

Racine College, Racine, (Protestant Episcopal,) embraces preparatory and collegiate 
departments, the latter comprising a school of letters and a school of science. In the 
school of letters the usual classical curriculum is pursued, while in the school of science 
a nore extended course in English, mathematies, and modern languages is substituted 
for the study of Latin and Greek.—(Catalogue of Racine College, 1876~’77.) 

Ripon College, Ripon, (Congregational,) admits both sexes to the same classes and 
the same degrees. There isa preparatory department covering 3 years, and a collegiate 
department with classical and scientific courses of study, each extending over 4 years.— 
(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Three institutions for the superior instruction of women report a total of 24 teachers 
and 368 students, of whom 157 were in preparatory, 84 in regular, 36 in partial, and 1 
in post graduate studies. The courses of instruction cover from 4 to 8 years. All these 
schools teach vocal and instrumental music, drawing, painting, French, and German, 
and 1 teaches Italian. All have apparatus for the illustration of chemistry and natural 
philosophy; 1 has a natural history museum; 1 an art gallery, and 1 a gymnasium. 
One reports a library of 1,400 volumes.—(Returns, 1876.) 
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Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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Ripon College .......--...-- 14 0 62) 49} 63, 000] 57,000} 4,475) 3, 050 0 0| 4, 000 
St. John’s College.-.-.....-.. Ue Looe 80) &0} 80, 006 0 0} 10, 000 0 0 a6, 500 
University of Wisconsin....] 20} 0} 72} 927/ 350, 000] 358, 389) 32, 000] 8, 000) 17, 203] 5, 000) a8, 300 
| 
. *¥From Report of Commissioner of Education for 1875. 
aIncludes society libraries. b Also 25 students unclassified. c Board and tuition. 


SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 


The department of agriculture of the State university is one of several scientific 
courses comprised in the college of arts. The design is to give in this department a 
thorough and extensive course of scientific instruction, in which the leading studies 
shall be those relating to agriculture. The university farm is used to aid in conduct- 
ing experiments in agriculture and horticulture. 

The other scientific courses comprised in the college of arts are the following: (1) 
general science, (2) civil engineering, (3) mechanical engineering, (4) mining and 
metallurgy, and (5) military science. All except the last of these have courses of 
study covering 4 years and leading to appropriate degrees. The aim is to provide 
a sound education in the elements of science, and at the same time to allow great free- 
dom in the selection of studies.—(University catalogue, 1876-77.) 


THEOLOGY. 


Nashotah House, Waukesha County, a theological school of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, provides a 3 years’ regular course of study, with a voluntary post senior year. 
The studies are biblica) history and literature, church history and polity, systematic 
divinity, pastoral theology, sacred rhetoric, and Hebrew.—(Circalar, 1875-76. ) 

Seminary of St. Francis of Sales, near Milwaukee, (Roman Catholic,) embraces 3 
courses, viz, classical, philosophical, and theological. The theological studies are dog- 
matic, moral, and pastoral theology ; canon law, liturgy, exegesis, with an introduction 
into the Old and New Testaments, church history, and homiletics.—(Circular.) 


LAW. 


The law department of the University of Wisconsin provides a 2 years’ course of instruc- 
tion, given by lectures and by reading under the direction of the professors, with moot 
court practice. Graduates of this department are admitted to practice in all the courts 
of the State.--(University catalogue, 1876-’77.) 


a 
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Statistics of schools for scientific and professional instruction, 1876. 
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Departments of civil engineering, min- |....)..........- CY ROC Ene 4 (AEEEEeEEn |APRnoo ae APeeaeoa focaac 
ing, and metallurgy, (University of | 
Wisconsin.)a@ 
SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. p i] | 
INAS NOLANPOUSGrsicle «nicole oss cas ect 6) 1) 43)| 3 | $150,000} $50, 000 | $4, 000 |.....--. 6, 500 
Seminary of St. Francis of Sales.....-. yer, BARN) WTS) TUS SRE GR! SEER Geer boc ah scn oncesscc 5, 500 
: 
SCHOOL OF LAW. | wala 
Law Department of University of | 7]....) 18) 2|......-... Ee eee | 63, 500 | $1, 460 430 
Wisconsin. | | | 
a Reported with classical department. b From university fand. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


WISCONSIN INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


This institution, located at Delavan, Walworth County, is a school for children who, 
on account of deafness, cannot be educated in the common schools. The proper age for 
admission is 12 years, the course of instruction lasting 5. English language, arith- 
metic, geography, history, and the elements of the sciences are the branches taught. 
Articulation has been taught with gratifying results to those who could speak before 
becoming deaf. The number of pupils under instruction during the year 1876 was 190.— 
(Report, 1875-76, and special return, 1876.) 


WISCONSIN INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


This school for the blind, located at Janesville, has, since its foundation in 1850, had 
209 pupils under instruction. The number reported for 1876 was 86. Broom making, 
cane-seating, fancy work, sewing, and knitting are the employments taught. The 
library numbers 650 volumes in raised print, and 550 in common print.—(Special re- 
turn, 1876.) 

WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The State industrial school for boys, located in the village of Waukesha, was opened 
in 1860 as a house of refuge. Jtsname was afterward changed to that of State Reform 
School, and, last, to the Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys. The institution is purely 
a school. The inmates are learners, and the overseers are all instructors in the fami- 
lies and the shops, on the farm and the playgrounds, as well as in the schools. There 
are now two graded schools, one, as formerly, of 5 departments or grades, and a new 
one of 3. A majority of the pupils are making commendable progress, and a few are 
excelling in penmanship, arithmetical calculations, and general knowledge.—(State 


report, pp. 315, 316.) 
EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-fourth annual session of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association was 
held at Milwaukee July 5, 1876. 

After the annual address of the president, H. C. Howland, was presented and referred 
to a committee for consideration, papers were read and addresses delivered by the fol- 
lowing persons: W. H. Beach, of Beloit, on ‘“ What shall we teach?” Miss S. A. 
Stewart, of Milwaukee, on ‘Normal school work;” Hon. J. L. Pickard, of Chicago, 
giving many interesting reminiscences of the early days of the school system ; Michael 
Kirwan, of Manitowoc, on “ Teachers’ examinations;” President W. C. Whitford, of 
Milton College, on“ The early history of Milton College; ” Professor Emerson, of Beloit, 
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on ‘The early days of Beloit ;” President J. B. Angell, of the University of Michigan, 
on “The philosophic study of literature;” W. M. Lawrence, of Portage, on “The 
higher education a function of the State;” W. A. Kellerman, of Oshkosh, on “ Natu- 
ral sciences in the schools;” Miss Mary Walker, of Fort Atkinson, on “Our true 
inheritance;” L. Dow Harvey, of Sheboygan, on “ Examinations in graded schools; ” 
A. Earthman, of River Falls, on “The eye and the hand;” Miss Mary A. Brayman, 
of Platteville, on “ Fountains of knowledge;” Dwight Kinney, of Darlington, on 
‘Small colleges ;” and Rev. C. E. Gordon, on “ Education a reciprocal right.” 

The proceedings comprised, also, singing, the discussion of the reports of committees, 
and other interesting exercises. The committee on that portion of the president’s ad- 
dress relating to the education of imbecile children reported in favor of the adoption 
by the State of immediate steps toward the establishment of a school for the instruc- 
tion of imbecile youth. The report was adopted, members of the association pledging 
themselves to bring the enterprise to the attention of the people, and to advocate its 
favorable consideration by the legislature.—(State report, 1875~76, pp. 299-306. ) 


CONVENTION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In response to the call of Superintendent Searing, thirty-two of the county and city 
superintendents of the State convened at Madison December 29, 1875. 

The first topic chosen by the convention for consideration was, “ More effective and 
permanent supervision,” and its discussion elicited the following expressions of sen- 
timent: That the system of county superintendency is in danger of abolition, and 
should be impréved; that among its defects are meagreness of beneficial results, 
incompetent incumbents, uncertain tenure of office, meagreness of salary, and too 
great an amount of work. After the adoption of a resolution proposing remedies for 
the faults complained of, the subject of ‘‘ Irregular attendance” was considered, a 
number of superintendents participating in the discussion.—(State report, 1875-76, 


pp. 306-314.) 
OBITUARY RECORD. 


REY. J. LLOYD BRECK, D. D. 


This active missionary educator, who passed to his final rest at Benicia, Cal., in 
April, 1876, laid the foundation of his high reputation in Wisconsin from 1841 to 1850. 
Born of a family that had known for generations the highest refinements of culti- 
vated social life, a master of arts of the University of Pennsylvania, and a graduate 
of the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1841, he 
devoted himself from the outset with beautiful self-sacrifice to the then arduous work 
of Christian education in the West. Landing in the September following his ordina- 
tion at Milwaukee, he penetrated, with two clerical companions, the just opening wil- 
derness beyond, commenced his work at Prairieville, now Waukesha, and subsequently 
founded, further west in the same county, the ‘ Nashotah House,” which grew under 
him and his associates into one of the most successful theological schools of all the 
West. In 1850, still eager to be on the border and to build for a population yet to 
come, he removed first to St. Paul and then to Faribault, Minn. Here, also, while 
engaged with his usual intense activity in missionary work, he, with like minded 
companions, laid the foundations of the educational institutions which have since 
grown into the Shattuck School for Boys and the Bishop Seabury Divinity School of 
Faribault. Serving for a year as rector of the former to bring it into thorough work- 
ing order, he, in 1867, with the same aim of laying foundations on the border, removed 
to California, and established in 1868 the Missionary College of St. Augustine, Beni- 
cia, and in 1871 a church school for girls, called St. Mary of the Pacific, at the same 
place. It was while still watching from his neighboring church the growth of these 
last trees of his planting that the eager missionary, ardent educator, and gracious gen- 
tleman was called to rest, when probably not more than 58. 
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~ LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN WISCONSIN. 


Hon. EDWARD SEARING, State superintendent of public instruction, Madisen. 
{Second term, January, 1876, to January, 1878.] 


Rey. J. B. PRADT, assistant State superintendent, Madison. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
(Terms expire January 1, 1878.] 
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List of school officials in Wisconsin—Continued. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Cities. Name. 
Appleton... 2.2 cece eee e nce e ence ener n ccm e ect ene cree ne cnc een seen nennecanenen cece A. H. Conkey. 
Beaver Dam James J. Dick. 
Beloit, . 2-2 -cccnnanccsacaccenvcsasnnn sane recnscmeneenneneseserccnsnccsnanensaess T. L. Wright. 
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ARIZONA. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 1875-76. Increase. | Decrease. 


POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE, 


Youth of school age, (6 to 21)....... 2, 008 2, 955 447 | occ ce meee 

Enrolled in public schools.......-.- 563 1, 213 645. |... cee 2 

Average daily attendance .........- 419 900 481 |... seeeme 
TEACHERS, 

Rigi ky S eee 6 15 D hvees see 

NiGmtcINLOACHING -. 0.52. seccee woos 8 Gere eee Ga sc2 2 

Average monthiy pay of men...... $100 $110 10° | aooeee gee 

Average monthly pay of women .... 100 SO Pe creme 10 
SCHOOLS. 

RP CHOGLEOOMS 2 -o5c6 cc ce eciceas «20 cus 14 21 i Wetewaete eres 

Average duration in days ........-. TSO ewe neuen cee |awnre OP ee ree 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts. 
Be ey ber VENA ofees oie ose eicin ac 'xeis ues om $4, O00 loss coew se eel eoec eens cet eee 
ILAOGAUIERS — 355 as eee DOO wine ae sane |esete ses eee ee. eee 
@ther funds ..22 1... <0 eer 14 B87 ee aoe Ge eieos |Gskce ec ss sce eee 
iil ee 98,760 | $31,449 $2,689 |.......... 
Expenditures. 
Building school-houses (mostly) -.-.|.----.-----. DLT, GOD Bi aec% Soccer 5 
Salaries of superintendents ........]..-.....-..- 1, 050 lo. 2-ec 2% sad) oe eee 
Silariesiol tedchers .<.<s a oo... ccaPuc~ ce acemone 10, 039 fe ee De, 
Ocal seer nists ccc cceee we ee $24, 152 28, 744 $4, 592 |. - been , 


(Special returns for 1874~75 and 1875-76 from Gov. A. P. K. Safford, ex officio aD 
intendent and president of the territorial board of education.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE TERRITORIAL SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


ADMINISTRATION OF GOV. A. P. K. SAFFORD. 


In answer to a request for information relative to the organization of the public 
school system in Arizona, Governor Safford writes as follows, under date of December 
14, 1876: 

‘ Upon assuming the duties of the office of governor in the year 1869, I found that 
several previous legislatures had enacted school laws, but in none had any positive 
provisions been made to sustain public schools, it having been left optional with school 
trustees and county boards of supervisors to levy a school tax or not. The result was 
that no means were provided, and no schools were organized. I saw clearly that the 
first and most important measure to adopt was to provide the means by making the 
tax compulsory and as certain as the revenue for carrying on the machinery of the 
government. I at once, after assuming the duties of my office, began to agitate the 
subject. The first legislature convened in 1871. I prepared a school bill and presented. 


@ 
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it to the members as soon as they assembled. Scarcely a member looked upon it with 
favor. They argued that the Apaches were overrunning the country; that through 
murder and robbery the people were in poverty and distress; that repeated attempts 
had been made to organize schools, and that failure had always ensued. To these 
objections I replied that the American people could and ultimately would subdue the 
Apaches; that unless we educated the rising generation we should raise up a popula- 
tion no more capable of self-government than the Apaches themselves; and that the 
failure to establish schools had been the result of imperfect statutes during the entire 
session. 

‘‘ Finally, on the last day of the session, they passed the bill, after striking out nearly 
all the revenue which had been provided. The measure was the best that could be 
secured, and had to be accepted as it was. As soon as the legislature adjourned every 
part of the Territory was visited, and appeals to aid in establishing schools under 
the law, which constituted the governor ex ofticio superintendent, were everywhere 
made. A desire for schools soon began to appear among the people. We had no books 
nor teachers; all had to be procured in the older States. In the course of the follow- 
ing year, several schools were in successful operation, and by the time the legislature 
met again, in 1873, the sentiment had grown so strong that members came generally 
fully instructed to strengthen the school system to the extent of their power. The 
law was then amended, making it obligatory to levy a tax of twenty-five cents on each 
100 of taxable property in counties, and also a like territorial tax, the fund accruing 
from the latter to be divided upon the basis of the whole number of children of school 
age. The next two years the school system flourished to the entire satisfaction of all 
interested in it. When the legislature of 1875 met, a change in the division of the 
school fund to a basis of those actually attending school was recommended. This 
amendment was adopted, and has proved very beneficial to the school interest. At 
this session an attempt was made to divide the school] fund for the benefit of sectarian 
schools. The measure, ardently supported by the then chief justice of the Territory, - 
was defeated by a large majority in the legislature. A law was also passed by this 
legislature making education compulsory. 

‘‘ Since that time the schools have greatly increased in number and usefulness. 
Among those whose influence has greatly aided in organizing and successfully main- 
taining the school system may be mentioned Hon. T. J. Bidwell, who contributed his 
influence in the legislature, and was afterward, by virtue of his office as probate judge, 
ex Officio superintendent of schools for the county of Yuma; also, C. H. Brinly, who held 
a like position in the legislature and the county of Yuma; Hon. J.T. Alsop, for services 
in the legislature and as ex officio superintendent of schools for Maricopa County; H. 
N. Alexander, superintendent of schocls for Yuma County, and Hon. Estevan Ochoa, 
for services as a member of the legislature and as school trustee of the Tucson school 
district. Being a Mexican by birth, his devotion to the school system, and his clear, 
practical intelligence, have been of invaluable service in stimulating his people to sus- 
tain the public school system. There are also many others who have been of great 
assistance.” 

THE SCHOOLS IN THEIR FOURTH YEAR. 


The education of the youth in Arizona has kept steady pace with the increase of 
population and wealth. 

Of the 2,955 children of school age, 1,474 were reported in 1876 as able to read and 
write, making an increase over the number who could read and write reported the 
previous year of 566. It will be seen that very nearly 5U per cent. of the children in 
the Territory can now read and write. Every district in which there are sufficient 
children is supplied with a good free school. Many school-houses have been erected 
that would do credit to the older States. Considering the short time schools have 
been established and the many obstacles they have had to overcome, the situation, it 
is thought, is very encouraging, and offers the best argument that can be presented in 
favor of the public school system. 

The present school law, Governor Safford thinks, meets in the main the wants of 
the Territory as well as any law that can be devised. He therefore recommends no 
changes in it.—(Reports of Governor Saftord for 1875 and 1¢76 and fourth biennial mes- 
sage to the legislature.) ; 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


A two-story brick school-house was erected in 1876 at Prescott, costing, completely 
furnished, $17,339.30, and seating 200 pupils. One was built at Tucson, the capital of 
the Territory, in 1875, at a cost of $9,781.96, and paid for by donations from the people. 
It has three rooms, one for girls, the other two for boys in different grades. These are 
the only two specifically described. 
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LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN ARIZONA. 


TERRITORIAL BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


(Term, January 1, 1877, to December 31, 1878.] 


Name. Post-office. 
Hon. John P. Hoyt, governor and ex officio superintendent of public instruction......- Tucson. 
Hon. John J. Gasper, secretary of the Territory ..-.... 2-002. 0.202 cee ee eee eee e eee Tucson. 
Hongeincknevehs Lully territorial treasurer .....-.s22s20eeer cenee- eae e cn nnce.cccee- Tucson. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS.* 


[Term, January 1, 1877, to December 31, 1878.] 


County. Superintendent. Post-office. 
PVIPIT@ OA eeaincine «cee cece ccecccnes William A. Hancock.............-... Phenix. 
RCE soon Soe Charles Atchison .i:-s.-+2s2-eee se =< Cerbat. 
PII epee ise scciclsciciciss cceces ce cones SOUNISSWi00d ce ccee reece cee seas cee Tucson. 
Bintdl Peete eee ce aticcccccccrcccecsecces| VOUN D. Walker ..cc2cescececccee coc. Sanford. 
WERE, o conaaenoocodeE od BB EBHOpEeHonoG eC artter.sccscarecsdss seese seen Prescott. 
SOHO jceececeseneeen nea enEE Cree reer en ELON. Alexander 2. .c6neewaeceess 3 Yuma. 


* The probate judge of each county is ex officio county superintendent of schools 
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DAHOTA. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1874~75. | 1875-76. | Increase. | Decrease. 
POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 
Wouth of school age, (5-21) ..-...--......-. 8, 343 10, 396 2, 05d | sae eee 
Enrolled in public schools..........--.---- 4,422 | 5, 410 982 |iceceseeee 
INot attending school ......-..-.....----. 3, 915 | 5, 049 1,134 } 22222 ee 
TEACHERS. 
SN 8950 02 OG A ee ee eee (ress 7 oi) | | Se eee, 
SR foletved@ HIM tama as Secs oan sheer wees | se cieee e 18fhéen.: 2 
Total number of teachers. ..........-...-. 20& 266 5S) sae eee 
gay comme nsawMONC: 64-10. se ess. 2 aS) | eee eee A 
Pay Ob Women a mOnth...-....--....s00.. 20 AL. ../52ceet Wkcsecs 3.8) 02 eee 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS. 
OT aMIged CISUEICLS 2. -:ac0 .22 + sec vec ces eee. 296 328 O21 Wh os ca eneeee 
Scnoel-Wouses TOporved = ..22. 6 anos ces) ose sees: 215 Veeeca. 2 Uhio- ooo 
Value of school property. ........-....... $24,925 01) $41, 764 |) S16, e538. 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. | 
Receipts. 
IBROMIPCOMMUY UA Nac ac ncis seins accceee succes: * $13, 128 7) SiS, 020: |e ee | $112 
PingmimlOed) VAX <225.5 2525 eds2 ee. d25ecees 15, 013 19, 396 Gi, SOOM ase e eo 
SEMICON CKUY TECCIDIS woe voce ewan sce fuses se < ned 19, 586 LO, DCOMIES. Gee ce 
Mrivate subscriptions......--.-..+0--<-+-- By JO2 Desa ars ate ofl o seer ee ay ely 
Water enc ec c-Ges pe alac eee eso 32, 603 52, 008 19, 405) 01S... comes 
PirsteneNels PAY .. 2-52-2525 .250cs-eses: G18, 04G) 4.2. 2 5-| 4.62 A eee 
For building, repair, rent, &c..-......-.-. 9,985 Th. on sas can aden Seen. eee 
MMMM ceo Se coe anaes ehew Sess sees 4, 5721s. coos cons | eeaee se ee eee 
Panciom Ciby CXpenaditure ...-22....2--0Mioc-sa~ 225s G17, 198 | 2. ee. < ae R. See 
MemiLerialexpendiuure ...- 2.0.0... --- A eae 2-2 ee Oe, COA | ccc ctals eben cea ae 
32, 603 50,002 | $17, 399) 12.22 


(Biennialreport for 1575 and 1876 of Hon. J. J. McIntire, territorial superintendent of 
publ instruction, and statistics of city of Yankton.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE TERRITORIAL SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 
Laws of Dakota and Reports of Territorial Superintendents. 
LEGISLATIVE ACTION. 


Organized as a separate Territory in 1861, Dakota then embraced the whole vast 
region extending from Minnesota on the east ‘to the Rocky Mountains on the west, and 
from the Niobrara River on the south to the British Possessions on the north, compris- 
ing more than 350,000 square miles. A large part of it was still occupied and roamed 
over by the red men, and the population of the portions settled by the whites was 
small and sparse. Yet at the first session of its legislature, May 13, 1862, an act for 
the regulation and support of common schools met the. approval of the governor and 
went at once into effect. It provided for the division of each organized county by the 
county commissioners into school districts; for the election in these of district school 
boards, composed of a director, clerk, and treasurer ; for schools in each district, to be 
kept open at least three months in the year, to be sustained and furnished by an 
annual district tax, and to be free to all white children of school age (5-21) residing 
in the district. For the supervision of these schools county superintendents of public 
instruction were to be appointed by the county commissioners of each county; to ap- 
portion the school moneys according to theschool population, visit the schools at least 
once in every term, see that the reports of them were regularly made, and examine 
annually all persons offering themselves as teachers. Graded schools and union schools 
were also provided for. Further action in the same directions was taken in the session 
of 1865-66, but the alterations made are not accessible. 

January 11, 1867, the law was amended by adding to the previously mentioned off.- 
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cers a territorial superintendent of public instruction, to hold office for a year from 
January 1 preceding, and subsequently to be elected for terms of 2 years, with the 
usual duties belonging to that office. In the same law appears a county tax for schools, 
additional to the preceding district taxes, and consisting of $1 on each elector and 2 
mills on the dollar of all taxable property paid, a rate which has been since continued 
though district taxes have been increased. 

Successive acts of January 3, 1868, January 5, 1869, January 13, 1871, January 15, 
1875, have recognized and provided for the same territorial, county, and district school 
officers, with some modification of their powers and duties. Thus the duty of the 
county superintendent to visit the schools of his county once in each termn has been 
changed toonce ayear. The duty of the territorial superintendent to hold each year a 
territorial teachers’ institute was modified in 1873 by a permission to hold annually an 
institute in such counties as he should deem advisable, at which institute teachers of 
the county were “ expected to be present ;” while in 1875 this phraseology was dropped, 
and the old mandatory style of requiring him to hold a territorial teachers’ institute 
from 4 to 10 days annually was restored. His duty of selecting, with the county 
superintendent, a set of text books for recommendation in each county was, after 1867, 
changed to the duty of recommending them for the Territory, and of endeavoring to 
secure a uniformity of them throughout. His pay of $3 daily for all time actually 
occupied in his official duties was made, in 1868, $4 daily ; in 1873 it was changed to 
a fixed salary of $600 per annum, again going back to a daily pay, but of $5 instead of 
$4, in 1875. Since 1871 a deputy superintendent for the northern portion of the Terri- 
tory has been allowed, with the same pay for the same service. 


SCHOOL REPORTS. 


The first published reports are not accessible, and are said to have been quite imper- 
fect from defective school returns, but the census of 1870 showed 1,144 children in at- 
tendance on all schools, of whom 136 were fore}gn born. 

The report of 1873, though still complaining of imperfect returns, gave the number 
of enrolled pupils in the 100 reported public schools as 2,006 out of a school popula- 
tion of 5,312, while the income from taxation for support of sehools was $16,673, and 
the expenditure on them the same. In 1875 the number of children in the schools had 
increased to 4,428, gaining considerably on the reported population, while the income 
and expenditure for schools were each $32,603. In 1876 the enrolment was 982 beyond 
that of the preceding year, with an increase of 32 organized districts and of 58 teachers 
in puklic schools. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The first territorial superintendent was James S. Foster, by choice of the legislature 
for two successive terms of one year each, in 1867 and 1868, and by election of the 
people for a two years’ term from January, 1869, to January, 1871. He then became 
deputy superiutendent for the northern portion of the Territory. His successors have 
been J. M. Turner, 1871-73; E. W. Miller, 1873-’75; J. J. McIntire, 1875-77. In No- 
vember, 1876, William E. Caton was elected to succeed Mr. McIntire January 1, 1877. 


GENERAL CONDITION OF EDUCATION. 


PROGRESS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Since the organization of the school system steady progress has attended the efforts 
of the friends of education. The people of the Territory are gradually rising above 
the very serious obstacles with which they at first had to contend, such as sparsely 
settled communities, mixed population, inexperience in school matters, and want of 
pecuniary means. Nearly every settled portion of the Territory has been organized 
into school districts, in which schools are taught during some part of the year. In the 
organized communities there is one school district to every 30 children of legal school 
age. In the unorganized counties, where there are but few inhabitants, private schools, 
supported by subscription, have in some instances been taught. Of these schools, how- 
ever, the superintendent has not been able to collect reliable statistics—(Report for 
1875 and 1376.) 

GRADED SCHOOLS, 


Elk Point, Vermillion, and Sioux Falls have introduced the graded school system, 
and are conducting their schools under the supervision of good and experienced teach- 
ers. Canton, Gayville, Bon Homme, and Springfield are partially introducing and 
rapidly approaching the graded system.—( Report for 1875 and 1876, p. 19.) 


SCHOOL-HOUSES AND FURNITURE. 


The number of school-houses built during the year could not be ascertained from 
the imperfect reports received, but from personal inquiry and observation the superin- 
tendent is satisfied that there were more erected during 187576 than in any previous 
year. The houses recently built, too, are more substantial and of better material than 
the old ones. The log house of the river valleys and the sod house of the prairie 
have given way to the more elegant and commodious wood or brick building.—(Report 
of superintendent for 1875 and 1876, p. 19.) 
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PROGRESS AMID DIFFICULTIES. 


In a letter dated February 21, 1876, the superintendent gives the following general 
view: 

“Our educational interests are in astate of formation. The masses who are rushing 
here from all parts of our country and the Old World, forming settlements in remote 
and, in many instances, in widely separated parts, have to be brought together and 
trained in the line of order and harmony. The work is difficult and slow, yet it pro- 
gresses. Our school laws are mostly copied after those of the older States which have 
been most successful in the educational field. We have no regularly formed school 
associations except in some of the older counties, which are beginning to organize 
county teachers’ associations. The graded system has been introduced in some of the 
larger villages, and Yankton has a prosperous academy, the only school of higher grade 
in the Territory; all others are carried forward under the common school system.” 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


YANKTON. 


Oficers.—A board of education consisting of 8 members elected for terms of 4 years, 2 
going out of office each year. The secretary of the board is ex officio superintendent of 
the city schools. 

Statistics.—Number of children of school age, 5-21 years, 867; number of pupils en- 
rolled, 626; average number belonging, 352; average daily attendance, 319; number 
of days the schools were taught, 185; number of scheol rooms used for both study and 
recitation, in charge of one teacher, 7 ; total numberof school rooms, 9; number of teach- 
ers employed, 8. Total receipts for school purposes, $19,585.29; expenditures, $17,193.15. 

Remarks.—The report is the first one issued by the board, which was organized in 
February, 1875, and covers a period of 19 months. During this period large gains have 
been made in the efficiency of the schools and in the number of pupils attending, so 
many private schools being closed that it was difficult to provide school accommodations 
for all who needed them. Theschools are divided into 9 separate grades, including the 
high. The first four of these are classed as primary, the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th as 
grammar schools. The enrolment in the high schcol was 67; average number belong- 
ing, 44. These include the 8th-grade pupils, who are to form a part of the high school 
until it shall be filled with pupils who have passed that grade. Good progress has been 
made during the year 1875-76 in building up this school.—(Report for 1875-76 of 
board of education and Secretary Wm. M. Bristoll.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN DAKOTA. 


Hon. W. E. CaTon, territorial superintendent of public instruction, Hik Point. 
(Term, January 1, 1877, to January 1, 1879.] 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


{[Term, January 1, 1877, to January 1, 1879.] 


County. 7 Superintendent. Post-office. 
PASEO SULTON Ds yee see elena a mints winjejeie cicicis r= 4 Weebl @urtiseccn- see esemeceeceermaeercer Milltown. 
BONS OM IMG se seee eects a siacissiacis ele cvesic cae Sanuel Hitchcock.-........--- sae eects Springfield, 
IB GOON Sheree ieee ectessee si esiceicsee nia =e Je CUMMINS veces ileseeecleeasseeietcenr Medary. 
DB UG Were cele ec te ieat aleve wee eae aetine Sy MRE LOWS: ..o.0c en eee eee eeie ner Briélé City. 
1ST No soos poeoenoesdodoEeGosdsHpoeecne Mrs. Linda W. Slaughter ........-...-.- Bismarck. 
C ANS Wee see oc wesc cece cn cceteiccst. sae J. oe Campbell <2 2 eee me ecm eleemicate ceieiesieet Fargo. 
(GLEN? sogehateGee seen eOoe AO eerormrcemncrcr d C.-C; Bridemant.... cscs ee ete eee cee Vermillion. 
DA VASONMEE seer ce ce ees corse cee estes: JOM MOLES. «soe rene eetete cece Firesteel. 
Grand Horksr eocsccccsccsccscceee sees cee GeorcevH, Wheelekwess-sce se ae aeee a= Grand Forks. 
LATS OMe Cecile cemels alc vies ese Seis emer JMNM: Me Brid@cecessccce serene ae teee cee: Rockport. 
PCCP SON coon ee ec cna cee cee cece oe me ipo evi abollmeererne sce Bepaeabescers Olivet. 
ILBIES) 5 Gag BE BOSE UE OCH HEIRS Ene SoS cra. ie Jemblle WAWierce sce slece cea comeeen citis cee < el Madison. 
UANUECNCO estes e ce ccia vac os ceemaes sce fe@..M. MecKinnis = occ seemeeec esc cecs cece: Deadwood. 
MING OLNE wees sahce anions vewiocioe coe cies see ae Baba Jacopsmecccccescecseeeeesesecesce Canton. 
Minnehaha a. cccs ccc cess ceceisesscoeee ane HAR ICCM eer can cer sneer] secs oescecie: Sioux Falls. 
INGO Ysree cece case see cse accuses an Meee De ARV TITII COM eee te eos cee Flandreau. 
IRCUIDIN AM cc ool cee eee asco ccs orem HE SR Viail Ch neers cee elses cess Pembina. 
TRIER TG oon eR eee eee Mea Manrrcccnnrecirrst: UME RUGS) eseeereenc acess ceecccces asec. Wahpeton. 
SUMS OTe Mees i aioe conse ee ete mae | We AS COCR ev eres cnet ews cscs ccenee Jamestown. 
pirat Pees a sicccd cw ccc accanem ana eee ae JK CSIP ALON ee eeetticee cass ccc cmec ese Caledonia. 
MUP eben tec cicee coos aces ce cee te Sei Androwsmaesneoese. = ss ecccs vocteemes Swan Lake. 
[Win Orestes co cc cwsinc we cae es tw oer We. Hi CHG Wa tememesac tric sccess se ccctmveee Elk Point. 


BY ESMIGLO Mee eet nie oie cieclaien cache eae AGW “Barber eecccseicon cesses csc ceeeeeee Yankton. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


1874-75. 


1875-76. 
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Increase. | Decrease. 


Youth of school age, (6 to 17). ....-..- 31, 671 
Enrolled in schools .........--------- 18, 785 
Average monthly enrolment.-......-- 14, 417 
Average daily attendance .........--- 13, 494 
Attendance in private schools below 5, 534 
high. 
Attendance in private high schools. -. wes 
TEACHERS. 
MES) HEROES ree 22 
BMOMCNMLCACIINY .-2 0. « esce sence = ce 271 
Average monthly pay of men......... $113 
Average monthly pay of women...... 75 
SCHOOLS. 
Public school rooms for study -....-... 274 289 16 | ooee ee 
Average duration in days...-....----- 191 TOL |..sc... cleo 
Estimated value of school property.-..| $1,114, 162 | $1,164,606 | $50,444 |.......... 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Receipts. 

LOG ee re $410, 678 S201. 310: lees see $209, 368 
WiMeCESOUTCES.. 5c. 55s ccd s odes cee 106, 932 22. 002) ee eee 84, 870 

MINOR Mev e eee ae giclee ac nekw deiseie 517, 610 OU O12 cece eee 294, 238 

Expenditures. 

Sites, buildings, and furniture........ $61, 123 $56,700) [somo ene $4, 338 
Salaries of superintendents. .......... 9, 520 9, 925 $405 2 eee 
Salaries of teachers................--. “*209, 368 #163, 640 | isco ePee *45 780 
Miscellaneous or contingent ........-- 86, 569 175, 472 83, 903)'f! -- 5 eae 

INORG [55.5 ae ae ses ee re 366, 580 405, 828 39, 248 

PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE— 

On school population. ....----c+eee-+- $9 76 $11 12 $1 36). :eeeeeee 
Ongpupilsvenrolied....-......-.---.-% 16 90 17795 1 O5\) 22222 eee 
On average daily attendance. .......- 22 90 23 64 74 o.25 cee 


* The decrease in the amount paid for teachers’ wages here indicated is only apparent, as an exami- 


nation of other items in the table will show ; the amvunt for 1874-5 includes a balance due on account 


of the preceding year. 


(Special returns for 1874-’75 and 1875~76, from Hon. J. Ormond Wilson, city super- 


intendent of schools for whites.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DISTRICT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


History of the Public Schools of Washington City, by Samuel York At Lee; History 
of the Public Schools of the City of Georgetown, by the same; Historical Sketch of 
the Colored Schools, by Superintendent George F. T. Cook ; Historical Sketch of the 
County Schools, by C. B. Smith—all in Report of the Board of Trustees of Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia for 1874~75. 
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A GREAT EARLY PLAN. 


The municipal government of Washington was authorized by an amended charter in 
1804 to provide for the establishment and superintendence of schools. Accordingly, 
the city council passed, December 5, of that year, ‘‘An act to establish and endow 
a permanent institution for the instruction of youth.” The idea, as subsequently 
expanded and explained, was to have this institution embrace “three great depart- 
ments,” schools for teaching the rudiments of knowledge; a college in which the 
higher branches should be taught; and a university for the acquisition of the highest 
range of studies. The schools alone were to be first instituted, the college and uni- 
versity to wait for favoring circuinstances, which never yet have come. The whole 
were to be under the superintendence of a board of 13 trustees, 7 appointed by the 
city peopel and 6 chosen by the persons contributing to establish and maintain the 
schools. 

A MODEST BEGINNING. 


A board selected on this plan was chosen in July, and organized in Angust, 1805, 
with Mr. Jefferson, then President, as its selected chairman. At subsequent meetings 
in September, the above mentioned scheme was, presented and adopted; it was re- 
solved to begin with 2 schools; one east of the Capitol and one west of it. In these 
“‘poor children” were to be taught reading, writing, grammar, and arithmetic, and 
such branches of the mathematics as might qualify them for occupations they were 
meant to follow; while pay pupils were to be instructed, also, in geography and Latin. 
For tuition of the “poor children” there was appropriated by the city council so 
much as might be necessary of the net proceeds of taxes on slaves and dogs, and on 
licenses for carriages and hacks, for ordinaries and taverns, for retailing wines and 
spirits, for billiard tables, for theatrical and other amusements, and for hawkers and 
peddlers. This appropriation paying the expenses of the poor, they were to be held 
free scholars in the schools. Others were to pay $5 a quarter for tuition. The arrange- 
ments for instruction and supervision were good. 

On this basis teachers were appointed and the schools apparently commenced in 
1806; but in 1809 the city council withdrew its appropriation of the taxes on slaves, 
&c., for poor scholars, and substituted a fixed sum of $800 a year, which was $700 less 
than the former had amounted to. The result was a merging of the two schools in 
oue, from inability, with the reduced appropriation, to meet the salaries of two com- 
petent principal teachers. And as a larger range of studies was provided for, a higher 
charge for pay pupils was determined on for such as should go forward into the more 
advunced branches. The limit of instruction for poor pupils was at the same time 
made 2 years. 

A LANCASTERIAN SCHOOL. 


Even with the above economical arrangements there was embarrassment from lack 
of funds, and in 1812 a further change to the still more economical Lancasterian plan 
of instruction was resolved on. A teacher sent out by Mr. Lancaster from England 
was engaged, a school on the monitorial system commenced, and an effort made to 
secure from the city council a renewal of its first appropriation for all schools and aid 
in erecting a building for the Lancasterian school, with another to accommodate the 
overflow from it and the increase of school population. The council refused the appro- 
priations asked for; but Congress authorized, in November, 1812, a lottery to raise 
$10,000 for two Laneasterian schools. What was realized from this does not appear, 
but probably very little, for in August, 1815, we find that the Lancasterian school first 
opened had been for some time discontinued for want of a room, and the suspension 
evidently continued till the close of the following year. The other two schools — the 
eastern one having been reopened, and both allowed to sustain themselves as they best 
could from the fees of pay scholars and a small allowance trom subscriptions for free 
pupils — were in evident embarrassment. The council, in 1816, on an earnest and un- 
answerable appeal from the trustees, renewed its appropriation of $1,500 annually for 
the schools, and added to it a temporary one of $600 more, dividing the city at the 
same time into two school districts, each with its own board of trustees. But two years 
later the appropriation was again withdrawn, and $1,000 to the western school alone 
for the education of poor children substituted for it.* From this time on we read of 
no additional appropriation of any moment from the council till 1841, when “ two fe- 
male charity schools ” on Capitol Hill received something from it. ‘The other schools 
worked on as before on what came in from tuition fees and subscription, till, through 
the lotteries authorized for their relief, a fand of $40,000 was secured, on the interest 
of which they subsisted till 1844, the Lancasterian one continuing at least till i827, 
when the reports from it drop out of view. 


* Of the shifts to which this parsimony of the city councils drove the school board we have an illus- 
tration in the fact of their occupying, in 1821, evidently with great gladness, for their Lancasterian 
school what had been the old stable of the President, corner of 14th and G streets. The building still 
remains as a relic of those times and was used as a public school until 1876. 
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A BETTER ERA. 


In 1841 an agitation for the improvement of the school system was commenced and 
resulted in a reorganization of it at the close of 1844 and the establishment, January 1, 
1845, of a combined free and pay plan under a consolidated board composed of 3 
trustees from each of the 4 wards. An appropriation of $3,650 was made by council 
for erecting school-houses and securing rooms, and about $5,000 annually for support 
of schools for several following years, from a poll tax of $1 on each free white male 
citizen. 

In 1848, under this spirit of improvement, tuition fees were abolished and the public 
schoois made free. In 1860 a tax of 10 cents on every $100 was authorized to be raised 
for their support. In 1859 a superintendency of schools was created, and from that 
time until now there has been continual and great advance, first under Mr. Zalmon 
Richards, superintendent of white schools, 1869-70, and next under Mr. J. Ormond 
Wilson, who still holds the position, with Mr. G. F. T. Cook as superintendent of col- 
ored schools. 

In 1874 all the public schools of Washington, Georgetown, and the county were put 
under the charge of a consolidated board of 19 trustees, 11 to be residents of Washing- 
ton, 3 of Georgetown, and 5 of the county. Of this board, Messrs. Wilson and Cook 
are the executive officers. 

The schools of Georgetown, beginning with a Lancasterian one in 1810, experienced in 
their early days the same embarrassments from lack of, funds with those of Washing- 
ton; but after 1815 they had an ennual appropriation of $1,000. In 1855 a revival and 
improvement of them was begun which advanced with steadily increasing momentum 
until 1874, when the school guardians of the earlier times and the trustees of 1871 
yielded to the one board of 19 trustees for the whole District, constituted in 1874. 
Since then it has had erected for it one of the most spacious and commodious school 
buildings of the District, and now numbers 17 public schools in at least 4 different 
buildings, with about 1,500 pupils in them, having also the advantages of the Peabody 
free library, and of the Linthicum Institute, a free evening school. 

The county schools, embracing in their territory all the District outside of the cities 
of Washington and Georgetown, were first organized as a portion of the public school 
system under an act of Congress approved June 25, 1864. In the first year following 
4 school-houses were erected and 5rented. At the close of 1866 there were 10 school- 
houses, 13 schools in operation, and 685 pupils; under the guardianship of the 5 mem- 
bers of the District school board, since 1874, they have gone on increasing till at the 
close of the year 1874—75 they numbered 18 school buildings, 32 schools, and 1,876 pupils. 

The colored schools, as public schools, took their rise from an act of Congress passed 
May 21, 1862, requiring that 10 per centum of the taxes collected from persons of color 
in Washington and Georgetown should be set apart for the initiation of primary 
schools for colored children residing in these cities. The small amount resulting from 
this did not permit of the opening of any school till 1864, when one was set on foot. 
Another act of June, 1864, gave the colored children their full proportion of all school 
funds raised in the two cities; and from 1866, when this law went into operation, their 
schools have increased from 5 to 75 within the District, their teachers from 7 to 83, and 
the pupils from 450 to 5,489 to the close of the school year 1874-75. 

A normal school for the instruction and preparation of female teachers for the white 
schools of the District has existed since 1873, and in the Sumner colored school there 
is also some training of teachers for the colored schools. 

There is no central high school yet established, though one was authorized as far back 
as 1848. High school studies are, however, pursued in different schools. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. . 


The District of Columbia has an area of about sixty-four square miles, and is 
divided into the cities of Washington and Georgetown and an acjacent rural district 
called the county. The school population is composed of white and colored children, 
about two-thirds belonging to the former class and one-third to the latter. The races 
are separated in the public schools, but like advantages are afforded each. The white 
schools are taught exclusively by white teachers. The establishment of schools for 
colored children was a happy sequence of the great rebellion, and their history there- 
fore extends back but little beyond a decade. In their beginning the employment of 
white teachers, to a great extent, was quitenecessary. As theirschools have advanced 
they have furnished competent, and in many cases excellent, teachers, until very few 
white teachers zre now found in these schools. About one-eleventh of the school 
population of the District of Columbia is found in the county. The schools for these 
children are similar to country and village schools elsewhere ; thosé in thesmall villages 
near the boundaries of the city being partly graded, and those in localities having 
a sparse population being ungraded. All of the public schools of the District of 
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Columbia are under tke control of one board of trustees, composed of 19 members, 
14 white and 5 colored ; 14 from the cities and 5 from the county. The board of trus- 
tees has divided the schools under its charge into 7 school districts; the white schools 
of Washington constituting 4 of these districts, and the white schools of Georgetown, 
the white and colored schools of the county, and the colored schools of the two cities, 
each constituting i. It has also divided itself into 7 subboards, severally subject at 
all times to the control of the board, and assigned to each the practical supervision of 
the schools of 2 district. 

There are two superintendents, one having charge of the white schools in the cities 
and both classes of schools in the county, and the other having charge of the colored 
schools in the cities. 

The members of the board and the superintendents are appointed to their offices by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and the term of office is subject to their 
pleasure.—(Report for 1875~76 of Hon. J. O. Wilson, superintendent, p. 21.) 


WHITE SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON AND GEORGETOWN. 


The whole number of white children enrolled during the year 1875-76 was 12,083; 
the average number enrolled was 9,831; and the average daily attendance was 9,343. 
The per cent. of the entire white school population enrolled in the public schools was 
62.9. Taking all the schools, the normal school included, for the whole year, we find 
the average number of pupils enrolled for each teacher to have been 55—one more 
than for the previous year. 

The percentage of attendance based upon the average number enrolled was 95.1, 
showing a gain of .6 over the past year. The largest number of pupils enrolled on the 
last day of any month is found in November, when it was 10,026. The number of 
pupils on the rolls at the close of the schools in June was 9,025, a larger proportion 
than usual having continued in school to the end of the year. 

The attendance in the public schools of these cities is now limited by the accommoda- 
tions furnished. The lack of these has caused the assignment of too many pupils to a 
teacher. An average enrolment of 55 pupils to each is quite too large, larger than 
will be found in other cities. Almost the entire school population would attend 
the public schools if they were prepared to receive and properly instruct so many 

upils. 
it was found necessary at the beginning of the year to increase the number of half- 
day schools. There are twenty in operation at this time, all of the first and second 
grades. The children in these half-day schools are making as good progress as those 
who attend all day. Continued experience and observation confirm the opinion ex- 
pressed in former reports, that the daily school session for children during the first two 
years of the course should not exceed from three to four hours. 


ARRANGEMENT OF STUDIES. 


The course of study is divided into nine grades, each including a year’s work. The 
first eight grades comprise the course ordinarily prescribed for elementary schools. 
In the ninth, high school work is begun; some of the studies of the eighth are con- 
tinued, and the following, in addition thereto, are permitted: astronomy, book-keeping, 
botany, English literature, geometry, general history, physics, physiology, and rhet- 
oric. Pupils of these highest two grades were seated in the same school room and 
instructed by the same teacher until the beginning of the present school year, when 
the several small advanced classes of girls were consolidated and organized into a, 
separate school called the advanced grammar school for girls. 

There is now abundant material in our schools, and urgent demand for a large high 
school. The best interests of these cities require that the provisions for public education 
shall be as good and extensive as can be found in other places. 

At the beginning of the year, the course of study in drawing was revised and adapted 
to the present wants of the schools. Each year finds the higher grades further ad- 
vanced in this study, and will continue to do so until the pupils in the lowest grade 
where Walter Smith’s system was introduced, in 1873, have passed through all the grades 
up to the highest, receiving the instruction prescribed for each. During each of the 
past three years all the teachers have regularly attended a course of normal lessons 
given by the teacher of drawing on Saturdays, and in this way have made themselves 
competent to teach drawing well.*—(Report for 187576 of Superintendent Wilson, pp. 
24, 27, 32, 34, 40.) 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Superintendent Wilson, in his report of the white schools for 1875~76, says: 

‘“‘At the present time the lack of suitable buildings for the white schcols of Wash- 
ington is the most important subject to which the attention of the board can be called. 
The number of these schools is 166; the whole number of pupils enrolled in them during 
the last school year was 10,967, and during the past four years the average annual iIn- 


* So well, indeed, that more than one observer, after a visit to the educational exhibit at the Centen- 
nial, thought the work upon the bleckboards iu the chief schools of Washington and Georgetown might 
well challenge comparison with that of alunoct any city schools, 
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crease in the enrolment has been about 700 pupils. Each school by itself occupics a 
room for both study and recitation, and thus 166 school rooms are required. Fourteen 
buildings, owned by the District of Columbia and designed and erected expressly for 
school purposes, furnish 94 schools with very good rooms, and the remaining 72 schools, 
which are attended by about 4,500 children, are occupying such tenements as can be 
rented for their use: basements of churches, wooden barracks left by the late war, 
spare rooms in market houses, and edifices originally designed for private residences, 
and so constructed that they can readily be changed into residences in the event of 
their abandonment by the schools. In the construction of these rented rooms no 
thought of providing an abundant supply of light and pure air for 60 children entered 
into the design of the architect or builder. Such improvements as were feasible have 
been made at the expense of our school fund, and yet, in some instances, these rooms 
have been condemned by the board of health, and in many more by the parents whose 
children are obliged to occupy them or remain out of school. They are a constant 
source of annoyance to the scbool officers, upon whom is imposed the duty of assign- 
ing the pupils to the various schools, as all parents desire to have their children placed 
in the better buildings, however distant from these may be their residences. The ine- 
quality of the accommodations furnished by these two classes of buildings is manifest. 

“At the same time the District government is paying for the inferior rented rooms 
about $25,000 per annum, a sum sufficient to purchase a site and erect a substantial 
building, with eight or ten good school rooms, in which could be seated a number of 
pupils equal to the average annual increase in the enrolment. The amount paid for 
rent per annum averages fully 10 per cent. of the value of the property rented, and so 
much of the school fund is absorbed in this way that all hope of purchasing sites and 
erecting buildings seems to be precluded from the future, unless there is a radical 
change from the present policy. A change is certainly advisable. 

“At the prices now ruling for ground and materials and labor for building, it is esti- 
mated that $225,000, economically and judiciously expended in sites and plain, well 
arranged: buildings, would furnish all the accommodations supplied by the rooms now 
rented. If this sum were borrowed the annual interest at 6 per cent. would amount 
to but $13,500, thus leaving of the sum now paid for rent and repairs $11,500 to be ap- 
plied to the payment of the principal. : 

“The evil of paying out so large a portion of the school fund for rents and repairs 
has been and is growing rapidly, keeping pace with the increase of attendance in the 
schools, and very little has been done to check it during the past five years. The Jef- 
ferson school building was completed in the summer of 1872, and since that time there 
has been erected for the white schools of Washington but one school building, and this 
gave them only six additional school rooms. 

“The accommodations for the other schools in the District of Columbia are more sat- 
isfactory. In Georgetown and the county the buildings occupied by the schools are 
all owned by the District government, and are in good condition. Prior to the recent 
destruction by fire of the John F. Cook building, which contained twelve school rooms, 
only seven school rooms were rented for the use of the colored schools of Washington 
and Georgetown. All the other rooms occupied by these schools were in buildings 
owned by the District government.” 

Superintendent Wilson recommends that the fund to endow the white schools of 
Washington, which was created under acts of Congress approved in 1812 and 1820, be 
invested in school sites and buildings. It is now invested in corporation stock, which 
pays only 6 per cent. interest, while the District government is renting buildings for 
the use of the schools to which it belongs at an annual cost of from 10 to 15 per cent. 
of their value.—( Report for 1875~76 of Superintendent Wilson, pp. 21-23.) 


SCHOOLS FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 


These schools are graded as primary, grammar, and high, the primary covering the 
first, and the grammar the last 4 years of the course. 

Of the schools in operation during the year, 62 were primary, 13 grammar, and 1 high. 
Of the primary schools, 4 were of mixed classification, having each a class pursuing 
studies of the lowest grammar grade; 6 of the grammar schools, also, had each a 
class pursuing studies of the highest primary grade. In the organization of these 
schools one year was required for the completion of a grade, as in the white public 
schools of Washington. The constant fluctuations in attendance showed that the 
adherence to the grade of a year’s length presented many disadvantages. It was 
found, shortly after the opening of the schools in each year, that vacant seats increased 
monthly from the frequent withdrawals on account of the adverse circumstances of 
very many of the population. <A choice between two evils, under the circumstances, 
was presented, viz, a large number of vacant seats, to maintain fair grading, or the 
abandonment of good grading in promiscuous admission. A large number of vacant 
seats, in the face of thousands of children without other school provision, seemed vio- 
lative of the act of establishment and subversive of its ends; while admission to the 
vaeant seats, irrespective of attainments, or without adaptation to the progress of the 
grade, favored such multiplicity of classes as to make efficient instruction very slow 
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and uncertain. In the consideration of such disadvantages it was seen that relief, to 
some extent, could be had in such Givisions of the course of instruction as would require 
less time for the completion of each division, and thereby afford more frequent oppor- 
tunities for beginning the grade; therefore the grade of one year’s length was divided 
into two grades of one half year each. Such action has greatly enhanced the admis- 
sions. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled was 5,454, or about 50 per cent. of the school 
population. The average number in daily attendance was 4,354, which was 98.1 per 
cent. of the average enrolment. The entire enrolment was 35 less, while the number 
in daily attendance was 430 greater than in the previous year, thus showing a very 
positive and favorable increase in regular attendance. 

In the study of music, results generally were excellent. The classes organized the 
previous year among the corps of regular teachers were continued with increased 
benefit to the schools. In music, as in drawing, colored children show the greatest 
aptitude, and the ease with which they learn to read music, even of very difficult 
character, is almost wonderful. This ready acquisition is confined to no one grade, 
but is quite general in all.—(Report of Superintendent G. F. T. Cook, pp. 172-175, 180.) 


KINDERGARTEN, 


Six private schools of the above class report an aggregate attendance of 163 pupils 
taught by 6 assistants and the principals. All these schools were kept open 5 days of 
the week. In two of them the sessions lasted 43 hours; in one, 34; in one, 3; in an- 
other, 4; and in another, 5. In 3 of these schools the age of admission was from 3 to 
7; in the others it was from 3 to 8, 3 to 9, and 3 to 10.—(Special returns, 1875-’76.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NORMAL CLASSES. 


The normal school of Washington—though not yet supplied with half the facilities it 
needs, its course limited to a single year, its teaching force too small, and both the age 
and the qualifications of its pupils on entering below the desirable standard—has amply 
demonstrated the potent and beneficent influence of a training school as a part of a 
city system. Since its establishment, in September, 1873, it has graduated 56 teachers ; 
of which number one, an excellent teacher, died, one is now teaching in a private 
school, and 53 are teaching in the public schools of the city: 21 in the first grade, 18 
in the second, 6 in the third, 5 in the fourth, and 3 in the fifth. A more intelligent, 
skilful, and zealous body of young teachers we venture to assert can nowhere be 
found. Since this new force entered the first grade —the first, and, perhaps, the most 
important year of the course—not only has the quality of the work been greatly 
improved, but the quantity has been well nigh doubled. 

Twenty young ladies were admitted into the Washington Normal School in Septem- 
ber, 1875. One of the number was compelled to withdraw in November on account of 
the death of her father. Nineteen completed the course of study, and received their 
certificates June 9, 1876. 

A normal department has been established in connection with the high school for 
colored children. The course of study is the same and covers the same time as that of 
the normal school. Graduates, if employed to teach, receive certificates as acting 
teachers, and after one year’s successful practice are given full certificates as teachers. 
A class of 12 was graduated from this department in 1876.—(Report of the board of 
trustees, 1875~’76, pp. 36, 182.) 

To the above must be added the normal departments of Howard University and of 
Wayland Seminary and Miner Normal School, all in Washington. The first 2 have a 
course of instruction covering 3 years; the last has a course of 2 years. The normal 
students in Howard University during 1875-76 numbered 27, of whom 12 were men and 
15 women. The attendance at the other two schools is not given.—(Specia! returns 
and printed report.) : 

SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The high school branches are studied in the higher grammar grades of the public 
schools for white children and in the high school for colored children. In the eighth 
grade of the schools for white children there were 144 pupils in 187576, and in the 
ninth or advanced grade, 144. The high school for colored pupils numbered 75 students, 
including 12 in the nornial department.—( Report of board of trustees, 1375-76.) 

PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 5 schools for boys, 15 schools for girls, and 3 for both sexes, outside of the public 
school system, there have been reported to this Bureau 1,107 pupils under 108 teachers. 
Of these 191 are in classical studies, 197 in modern languages, 38 preparing for a classi- 
cal course in college, and 8 for a scientific course. Mechanical drawing is taught in 7 
of these schools, free hand in L5, and vocal and instrumental music in 13. Chemical 
laboratories are reported by 4, philosophical apparatus by 5, and libraries aggregating 
3,491 volumes by 11. 
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BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


The Spencerian Business College reports for 1875-76 an attendance of 150 students, 
of whom 25 were studying phonography. The svudies taught are the common English 
and correspondence, penmanship, book-keeping, banking, commercial law, pvlitical 
economy, and phonograpby.—(Special return. ) 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON. 


This university embraces preparatory, collegiate, law, and medicaldepartments. The 
course of instruction in the collegiate department is comprised in 7 schools, viz: 
(1) English; (2) Greek; (3) Latin; (4) modern languages; (5) mathematics; (6) nat- 
ural science ; and (7) philosophy. The denomination in control is Baptist.—( Catalogue, 
1875~76.) 

GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, GEORGETOWN. 

The departments here, under a university charter granted in 1815, are classical, medi- 
cal, and law. The classical, including a preparatory course, covers a period of 7 years. 
- Applicants for admission to the preparatory course must know how to read and write, 
and must bear a good moral character. The college is under the contro] of the Roman 
Catholic Church.—(Catalogue, 1875-’76.) 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON. 


This institution is non-sectarian, and admits both sexes and allraces. The depart- 
ments of instruction are normal, preparatory, collegiate, medical, theological, and law.— 
(Catalogue, 1874-76.) 

NATIONAL DEAF-MUTE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON. 


This college, organized in 1864, is not sectarian. It provides for deaf-mutes a col- 
legiate education similar to that usually given in American colleges. The full course 
of 4 years leads to the degree of A. B.; while a selected course of 2 years leads to that of 
B.S. There is also a preparatory department.—(Circular of college, 1874-’75.) 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 
THEOLOGY. 


The theological department of Howard University admits students: of every Christian 
denomination, and provides a complete course of 3 years. Instruction and rent of 
rooms are free. Both sexes may be admitted to this, as to all other departments of 
the university.—(Catalogue, 1874~76.) 

Wayland Seminary is located on Meridian Hill, Washington, and is under the direc- 
tion of the American Baptist Home Mission Society. Its purpose is to assist in pro- 
viding preachers and teachers for the South, and at the same time to prepare the way 
for the mission work which, it is thought, must before long be undertaken for the 
millions in Africa. The departments of study are normal, academic, and theological.-- 
(Catalogue, 1875 and 1876.) 

LAW. 


The Law School of the Columbian University presents a course of study covering 2 years. 
The course is adapted to graduates of colleges and to others whose mental powers 
have received sufficient discipline. All, however, who desire, are admitted to the reci- 
tations and lectures of the school, it being understood that their graduation will 
depend on their success. The exercises of the school are held after usual office hours, 
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which enables young men employed in Government departments to avail themselves 
of the facilities of the school.—(Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

The law department of Howard University provides a 2 years’ course of study, which is 
open to all who possess the requisite qualifications. Students to be admitted must be 
well grounded in the common English branches, in rhetoric and in elementary natural 
science. These requirements will be increased after the summer term of 1877, and 
will then embrace algebra, geometry, Latin, logic, and mental science. (Catalogue of 
university, 1874~-’76.) 

The law school of Geor getown University provides a course of instruction covering a 
period of 2 years. Its plan embraces lectures, examinations, and recitations, with 
moot court proceedings.—( Catalogue, 1875-76.) 

National University, Law Department, Washington, examines in advance those who 
enter as candidates for the degree of TAG, B., and requires that candidates for the degree 
of D.C. L. shall have received the former one. It has 4 professors and a full legal 
course.— (Statement by vice-chancellor.) 


MEDICINE. 


The medical depariment of the University of Georgetown requires of candidates for grad- 
uation that they shall have studied medicine not less than 3 years, including 2 full 
courses of instruction in some regular medical school, the last of which shall have been 
in this.—(Report of medical department, 1876-’77.) 

The medical department of Howard University provides free instruction for all who 
wish to study medicine and are qualified to do so by good moral character, proper age, 
and suitable education. Among the requisitions for graduation are 3 years’ study of 
medicine with some regular practitioner, and 2 full courses of lectures at some regular 
medical college, the last of which must have been at this.—(Prospectus of medical de- 
partment, 1876-77.) 

The National Medical College of Columbian University, organized in 1825, offers a course 
of study comprising a complete course of lectures on the 7 essential branches of medi- 
cal science, viz: anatomy, physiology, materia medica, chemistry, surgery, obstetrics, 
and the theory and practice of medicine. Ample opportunities are afforded for bed- 
side instruction. For graduation, 3 years’ study of medicine is required under the 
direction of some regular practitioner, including two courses of lectures.—(Catalogue 
of college, 1876-’77.) 


Statistics of schools for professional instruction, 1876. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


This institution, situated at Kendall Green, near Washington, was founded in 1857. 
A department of it, the National Deaf-Mute College, organized in 1864, has been 
noticed under Superior Instruction. Since the foundation of the institution, 328 pupils 
have received instruction here, and 24 graduates have become teachers in similar 
schools for the deaf and dumb. In the primary department the branches taught are 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and history. The number of pupils 
under instruction in 1875~76 was 100, of whom 85 were males and 15 females.—(Report. 
of the institution, 1874~’75, and special return, 1875-76.) 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Hon. J. ORMOND WILSON, superintendent of white schools of Washington and Georgetown and county 
schools, Washington. 
Hon. GEORGE F. T. Cook, superintendent of colored schools of Washington and Georgetown, Washington. 
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EDAHIO. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 
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Attending public schools .........---. ---. 2, 093 2, 724 GUT) Becta eae 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Number of school districts........-.-..-.- 81 [VG ee -¥ 4 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. | 
Receipts. 
PENCMMMPCLIACOUY «2a sxes 0c e0wn ge nuewe's/enies EGAOM 3. 22s cee a eee | $949 
PG UMtiy CK OM coo occa ete acne eae we coae sae 11,985 | $16, 442 4 AD? Boca eee 
US ihe bile ROS ow. crevice ow eine eines ccleeee 3, 950 G46) eae ee 3, 304 
MISCaMANCOUS sa. caisccees Sac cacc cme cs ees 3, 688 2, DOG amen ere 719 
ipa ance Ol Wall .oo2 sock ont eens coca acess 3, 162 16, 157 12, OO baE coe vee ee 
“TCO ic A ee i ee oe Do, (o4 BO, 2L4 12,480 [3.22 ee eer 
Expendiiures. 
DEST CNET SALATION s0 scene eees as eccs cues sons G15, O73 ib) l4, 370 Weer ee ees $1, 597 
Buildings, repairs, and furniture.......-.. 1, 655 1, 274" ee Jel 
Rent, fuel, and contingencies. ..........-. 850 940 $90 NE. oe esaer 


“TUT gE a 5 RR eee er et ere Re 18, 478 1G; 590) eee 1, 888 


* Idaho and Shoshone Counties made no report. 
} Bear Lake, Alturas, and Idaho Counties failed to report. 


(Report for 1875 and 1876 of Hon. Joseph Perrault, superintendent of public instrue- 
tion, pp. 42, 43.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE TERRITORIAL SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 
Laws of Idaho, axd Reports of Territorial Superintendents from 1868. 


LEGISLATION RESPECTING SCHOOLS. 


The Territory of Idaho was organized by act of Congress approved March 3, 1863, the 
organic law reserving sections 16 and 36 in every surveyed township for the use of 
schools, with a title, under act of September 4, 1841, to 500,000 acres for public improve- 
ments on becoming a State. 

The first territorial school law, December 17, 1864, established a school fund from the 
proceeds of the school lands, with any money appropriated to school purposes by legacy 
or otherwise. The principal of this was to be irreducible and indivisible, and the interest 
was to be annually divided among school districts on the basis of school population, 
together with 5 per cent. of all moneys paid into county treasuries and all fines arising 
from breach of penal laws. For supervision and management of school affairs there 
were to be (1) a territorial superintendent of schools; (2) a territorial board of educa- 
tion, composed of the territorial superintendent, auditor, and treasurer; (3) county 
superintendents; and (4) district trustees; these trustees ts employ teachers, furnish - 
fuel for the school-house, have the custody of the same, and, with the county superin- 
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tendent, tc examine persons proposing to teach in their district — no certificate to teach 
to be valid without their approval. They were also to visit the school from time to 
time, to see that it should conform in text books and system of teaching to the rules 
of the territorial board, and were annually to provide for enumerating the children of 
school age. Teachers were to keep a register and file it with the trustees, and from 
such tiles reports were to be made to the county superintendents, and thence to the 
territorial superintendent. 

The second school law, January 12, 1866, provided a special county tax for schools 
of 14 to 2 mills on all taxable property, in place of the 5 per cent. above referred to, 
with the proceeds of the school fund and of fines as before. The unclaimed moneys of 
estates of deceased persons were added to the sources of the permanent school fund, 
and to the annual fund 1 per cent. of the proceeds of all franchises. The territorial 
board of education was made to consist of the governor, territorial superintendent, 
and controller, who had come into the place of the former territorial auditor. Provi- 
sion was made for choosing the territorial superintendent at the general election, to 
hold office for 2 years. County superintendents, also for 2 years, were again provided 
for, with county boards cf education, to be coniposed of the superintendent and two 
persons associated with him, for the examination of teachers. Trustees of districts, 5 
instead of 3,again appear, but with the above curtailment of their power as to teachers 
to be employed by them. Negroes, mulattoes, Mongolians, and Indians were excluded 
from the benefits of the public schools. 

A law of January 13, 1871, added to the former sources of the school fund 10 per cent. 
of ail moneys paid into the treasury of the Territory ; allowed the county school tax 
to go up to 5 mills; made the territorial controller ex officio superintendent of public 
instruction; continued the county superintendents and district trustees, reducing, 
however, the number of trustees from 5 to 2, with terms of 2 years, and making the 
county superintendent ex officio a member of each board of trustees in hiscounty. The 
trustees were semi-annually to make report of their schools to the county superin- 
tendent, and he annually to the territorial superintendent. 

January 15, 1675, another law changed the school age from 5-21 to 5-18; made the min- 
imum county tax 2 mills, leaving 5 millsas its maximum; continued the territorial con- 
troller as territorial superintendent of public instruction; left the county superintendency, 
but made the county auditors ex officio superintendents, save in two counties where the 
probate judges were to act as such; dispensed with former county boards, as had the 
law of 1871; and made the number of district trustees 3 instead of 2, with one-year 
terms, and with the duty of reporting to the county superintendent annually instead 
of semi-annually. Up to the date covered by this report, no other school law had been 
enacted; but action for the improvement of some points in this one was recommended 
by the superintendent. 

REPORTS RESPECTING SCHOOLS. 


The first available report of the working of the school system, that for 1867-’68, gave 
the number of school districts as 24, of school-houses as 12, of schools as 15, school 
population, (age, 5-21,) 926; attendance in schools, 345; total expenditure for schools, 

a 

In 1873 the number of districts had increased to 54, the school-houses to 41, the 
schools to 51, the school population (age, still 5-21) to 3,233, the attendance to 2,196; 
the expenditure for schools to $27,181. 

In 1876, three counties failing to report, the number of districts is given as77, but 
no number of schools or school-bouses is reported. The school popuiation (the age 
being now only 5-18) appears diminished to 2,777, but the attendance has gone up to 
2,724, and, with a’considerable increase in the receipts for schools, the expenditure bas 
been reduced to $16,590. 

SUPERINTENDENCE. 


No list of superintendents has been received from the Territory, but, from the reports 
at hand, the succession seems to have been: Daniel Cram, 1866-72; Joseph Perrault, 
1872-76. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


SCHOOL REPORTS. 


In all the larger towns and more densely settled localities of the Territory there are 
flourishing and well sustained public schools. Reportsof county superintendents show a 
meagre array of figures which by no means represent the flourishing condition of many 
schools in the Territory and the deep interest taken in education by the people. This 
paucity of reports is not the fault of the county superintendents, but that of the sys- 
tem under which they are compelled to act. The law makes the county superintend- 
encies ex officio appendages to other important and responsible county offices, which 
confine the incumbent to his place of business and to a routine of duties, thus render- 
ing the personal supervision of schools impossible. The county superintendent can 
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only collate and report such information as he may receive from reports made to him 
by the trustees of the different school districts in his county. The law gives to the trus- 
tees of the various school districts the entire control and supervision of schools within 
their respective districts as regards the qualifications of teachers and all local matters 
pertaining to education. There is generally throughout the Territory a deep interest 
telt in education, and laudable efforts are made to maintain good schools; but the 
importance and necessity of promptly making accurate and fail reports do not seem 
to be so fully appreciated. On the contrary, in this matter there is a cad degree of 
negligence and failure. 

The remedy must come from an increased zeal on the part of those who are rightfully 
supposed to have an immediate personal interest in the advancement of education, and 
who should be moved by a just pride to make the best possible truthfnl showing for 
the local communities in which they live. It must be the work of the school trustees 
of the various school districts—(Report of territorial superintendent for 1875 and 
1876, pp. 4, 5.) 

SCHOOL FUND. 


The sources from which a territorial school fund may be drawn are contingent and 
limited. There are at present no moneys in the hands of the territorial treasurer cred- 
ited to that fund. The change made in the law at the last session of the legislature, 
reserving to each county in the Territory the entire benefit and contro) of all moneys 
raised by taxation and fines within the county, meets with the approbation of the peo- 
ple; but the amount of money thus far realized from these sources is found inadequate 
to the wants of schools. The superintendent, therefore, recommends that the rate of 
taxation for school purposes be made 5 to 10 mills on each dollar of taxable property, 
instead of the 2 to 5 mills of the law of 1875.—(Superintendent’s report for 1875 and 
1876, p. 5.) 

TEACHERS. 


The want of a sufficient corps of competent teachers for the public schools is severely 
felt in Idaho, as elsewhere in newly settled regions. One cause of this lies in the mis- 
taken policy of letting out the contract for teaching school to the lowest bidder. An- 
other cause is the absence, in most cases, of any competent and responsible authority for 
the examination of those offering to teach. The present law authorizes the trustees of 
the school districts to examine and employ teachers. The first person who comes along 
wanting a situation who can gain the goodwill of the trustees and of the confiding 
and easily satisfied parents and guardians, need entertain no fears from any trying 
ordeal in the shape of an examination, more especially if she or he is willing to enter 
upon the task for a salary so small as to defy competition. 

The superintendent suggests that provision be made in the law for a board of exam- 
iners for each county, and that they be required to meet at the county seat at stated 
times, after due notice given, for the purpose of examining teachers and granting cer- 
tificates. A higher standard of excellence and of qualifications required for teachers 
would inspire them with the courage and ambition to meet and organize teachers’ 
institutes, where all would be benefited by an interchange of ideas and a comparison 
of methods.—(Superintendent’s report for 1875 and 1276, pp. 7, 8.) 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN IDAHO. 


Hon. JOSEPH PERRAULT, superintendent of public instruction, Boisé City. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. - Superintendent. Post-office. 
PAN e es occ e ciecsicetcict~ 4 Boicé City. 
PANG ORAS Meee sce e aceasta oy alos Rocky Bar. 
Bear Lake 1. Ri Paris. 
IBIBO) pooséeneuoeeonnenDooaDar Idaho City. 
leth Gress cto a Idaho City. 
JDi2\60 3) ees enccoooees John Hogan arose aoe e ees eee eee Salmon City. 
INIEZERORCES ace ence ec clenicet Thomas Hudsoleeccsreees once se eee cena Lewiston. 
ONGIUE. saaneearacaneaneccnocd BE. Whites: ocean er ee eee emaren ca. Malade City. 
COR GS seco wadscn scan soni op eo eR TELS Uy 1d Tee re eee oe enc rasta tere tera see? Silver City. 


SS MGMONG Uecice ns. s acces aceeei. Pranklin Cappsicc ose see ses ses seen ccececes econ Pierce City. 
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INDIAN FERBRITORY. 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


1875-76. 
iouclngetO  leverpsmoh aoe, CMerokees .. 225 occas cence cee e cows cece neces 4, 041 
hou uMOMomem Carol ame, Creeks ._. 22. (ocec. oo---- ennnne on-- 00 co- =e 716 
Voutmmono cumyeatsrot ave, Choctaws.. . 2. cesses . 260 coer ee cae nce cn aeg 7 2, 300 
Youth 6 to 18 years of age, Chickasaws, (not given.) 
Wournaclecalachool ace Tlot given,) Sentinoles ....-......-..-----+ --s00- 471 
Total school population in 4 nations reporting --.......-.-.. ..-0-- 7, 528 
Enrolment during the year: 
(OMG MES 2.006 SORE SE ee ee 2, 800 
(CURBS oo os 060 ROO N E Oe ee a ee 616 
(CHAGRIN ES . - > onc CSA O BOD ere Oe ea eee = an Re 1, 133 
(CIN OLIN EB IB ccna eo Ee aa ea nee eo 400 
SOTRIES con 568 GOCE ee ee ee oe eee re eee 157 
ume TING NTC Mime cc cco ot eek cee y ou aces coscas panceene 5, 106 
Average daily attendance : : 
ene CMR cia elcite el naw ease winke oe PEM G adic o oon eoee usecase 1, 500 
ONPEG JES 6 el Bin DS 448 
eae Speen ss Sa ec aon 6 cc cee cas ob scence osksieeeesoecs  eMeees 745 
Barra As ioe ete cio MC ce ocak once eed cacie aces ween seus cece 350 
sey iN erence eee aloes cio s Sa ceee ack ccs ddeceew wees sme ~aeeoen 108 
Mouiienyverige (alily ALLeENGANCE 22-2 52.6 cesses ceee toes occoeee ces 3, Lol 
SCHOOLS. 
School rooms used for study: a 
(CUO 225 ne ee Siu mle emilee ae else cede atts wuts 83 
ef EE EB ose cen, SLCC Se ae RS es ee 28 
ether 2 Siang ge a oii eae welacid cide! sos heb sakes teesucuveeeeewen 59 
POG: ane goss u's ccs cic nc swan cok nace Guleencesleswe seceearaceies 13 
ene Ee als in oat ee cine. 5 viccuc Sos aoe sc ccueseecse bocce ecuees ) 
ier SCMUMlrOOIIs cme getos cece eal secceeeacessee es cackeeewee 188 


SCHOOL TERM. 
Average school term in days: 


(CO NETOINGEE) > SE SHS ES GAR RGAE SOC aes ane a a ep 200 
Creeks, (not given.) 

SG Uaaeemeeemne sa Scio eet aye Hoe oon chad cue coree das eoideweae emioeegeenawen 168 
CUENB ESET GG SaBSE Ce Oe ae aA A) a a mm ee, A Pom ree oo 213 
Se Tan GNC ieee eee tee et eee since. c oiciis ee Sei ce ec Gcee coved lwews 180 
General average of 4 nations reporting...... c200 scccce cone cee cccccccces 1904 


TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 
Number of teachers: 


Cherokees, (sex not specified)... ...--. 22. eeee- Lt eee 93 
Creeks e@metelO= Women, 18) .2cc. soccce coca accceceecescccussccess Shai 28 
Choctaws, (sex not Specitien )i eae me RM. ...c Secece met Ber). 57 
We see THEN), Ls WOON eG dc... s-cee -occc. aeocce encceseeny sees 13 
Seminoles, (men, Ae WGI) oe on een. 5 wolcat tvievwiae a wae oe See 5 

Total number of teachers... 2.2 coco cece cece one ac ee 196 

Salary of teachers: 

er Oke Caen occ ne on nn anon can blllew ccnuleseeeaeeee $42 80 
Wrecks 22, 2 eee AEP oe ie re Fe 40 00 
CIEE IG: Sewage -, Sitio a5 coc een eine oe el a 26 00 
einiclca say see MEN Ls ccna onwe ed cave eneveeceenenccedscee 50 00 
Set OCS eee so, chew ee euce Ooamemeccle case ce 50 00 
eneral Avera ce. AM |... scald ve veuie oolceicddeceec bees ve esse 41 94 


29 EB 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts. 

WHOFOKCES 2... ocae conacdcs cciercs on e+ oancc cc See eeE era ces ceo eran ane man 
BP ECOMS © <5 22-055 awe none cniee ee ccl nn a= sa cc sie) ee ies etereneetae ata c= <)aa slate ciate teammnn 00) 0) nu) 
POCTAWS 2a. -00 seccnws enlcle anise sob cm wane cle ae ete a eeteiarecic(s <n /a\e aa ante yepme oom 
INCKASAWS~< <= 2 o0 2a sleemeliecise =a <0 cin «ain meio alee ealee ee © aa tee 
PeMMMOLES cao em <= mie ie ceata a= = mat =m a et arate oor eral ete 4,000 00 

Total receipts for all school purposes... ...- loess cce-eessceeecs  1Ol2g00 of 

¢ Expenditures. 

RHErOKCES 225. do 2 ce ot Cane co os os won vendewe cowaiee es eeeeene eas = -5c os cee INN me 
UT OGS oe aso cia ai se mice ie cin oes a witwiee sce cine csc ee seeeemeaa sacs -omate 13,000 00 
IWGCLUWS Sete ccc) Son's so cces owns caus eowenes see ce te eee oe sees 29, 022 50 
MENG PSISUW Ss aig ci Saale on wo 20 sie is 04 nie ww ace ces es cles cles einen ss esis aac 43,000 00 
fey cRNA ae laa site a icas ale one! ais. 6:a 6c die wim oie ee mite aie lavas e eneteneenne tone scereig celia 3,200 00 

Total expenditures for all school purposes........ Beaemisae cess PE ier, aap sl) 


PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE — 
On school population, reported by — 


PORE PCC RMI cho ccna ss wane ss cteweecacsmests eee $24 78 

POP UNVISIS = cic ae voc Gee chu sew one wa weecice nc Veee cele c cca cles erecta s 12 62 
On pupils enrolled, reported by — 

WP GSNOISCEB co aicis cin oe ois in ein de 06 newe dis ewisd-c beac cee ole. oe ale ele nein eee era 35 76 

MOG UANVS ocean asic cs Othe ences 6c eetals ne sean ee hele e wien e ie sears ere eee 25 62 

PICK ASAWS. cerca coc caw news Sewecs «oheleme ces ues one alece coe sae o eee “107 25 
On average attendance: 

PeMELOMCCH oe Uc oe. c0 Seda ccueee coe anaes Se eetees wees esse cans ee eee 62 76 

BEC Wis es ca) a 5 este Sas uw 6s w'b/aie mic aie\/ors cee sea: cielws ae ere ee saa a eteere eet eee 38 96 

DEMIS AS ANVISo ards aa ow male ce les a ocd os oo ae kelew euceuw eres sa eee cnu eee *192 85 


(From returns made to the United States Bureau of Education for 1875-76 by S. W. 
Marston, Indian agent.) 


SAENERAL EDUCATIONAL CONDITION. 


SCHOOL REVENUES. 


The means for support of schools among these nations are received chiefly from inter- 
est on permanent funds held for them by the United States. Only two nations, the 
Cherokees and Seminoles, report $3,000 and $1,500, respectively, from other funds.— 
(Returns to Bureau of Education.) 


BOARDING AND HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


Besides 75 common schools reported, the Cherokees have, for the higher education 
of their young men and women, 2 commodious and well furnished seminaries, 1 for 
each sex, together with a manual labor school and an orphan asylum. All these build- 
ings are of excellent architecture, and are equipped with furniture and fixtures of the 
latest and best manufacture. The cost of the seminary for young men. was $75,000; 
that for young women, the same; that for orphans, $70,000. 

‘ihe Creeks have, with 28 public day schools, 2 manual labor schools; the Tallahas- 
see Mission School, between the Arkansas and Verdigris Rivers, with accommodations 
for about eighty boarding pupils of both sexes; and the Asbury Mission School, near 
Eufaula, with accommodations for the same number, males exclusively. These schools 
are under the care of the Presbyterian and Methodist denominations. The Muskogee 
Female Institute is a Baptist mission school of considerable note, with the Rev. Joseph 
Perryman, anative Creek, as principal. Appropriations have been made by the coun- 
cil for 2 other mission schools, which will probably be soon opened. One of them will 
be for the freedmen citizens of the nation, who share equally with others all tribal 
rights and privileges. 

Provision was made, too, at the last council for the support of 18 young men while 
obtaining an education in the States. They are now pursuing their studies at differ- 
ent institutions. 

The Choctaws have 1 boarding and 1 manual labor school, besides 54 day schools, 
and several private institutions supported by tuition fees. ‘The New Hope Seminary, 
a boarding school for girls, near Scullyville, has about 50 pupils, for whose board and 
other expenses the council annually appropriates $5,000, while the Methodist Board of 
Missions pays the salary of the teachers and such other expenses as the amount appro- 
priated by the council fails to meet. 

The Chickasaws, in addition to their 13 district common schools, scattered judiciously 
over the country, have established an academy or high school in each of the 4 coun- 


* Includes board, &c., in high and orphan schools. 
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ties of the nation, where pupils may pursue studies beyond the primary branches. 
These high schools are let out by contract for a term of 5 years, the contractors furnish- 
ing the teachers, and in 3 of them supplying the pupils with everything but clothing 
at the rate of $175 per year ; in the other clothing and all are furnished for $200 a year.* 

The Seminoles, with 5 other schools, have 1 academy or boarding school, under the 
supervision of the Presbyterian board.—(Returns to Bureau of Education, and report of 
Agent S. W. Marston.) 

UNITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE — EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, JULY, 1876. 

The schools of the Cherokees, Creeks, Chickasaws, Choctaws, and Seminoles of the 
Indian Territory are not included in the following tabulation, which comprises those 
only maintained by the United States Government. The statement is furnished by 
the Office of Indian Affairs. 

Number of scholars registered — 


Indian: male, 2,315; female, Waal 4. 724 
Half-breed: male, 375; female, 341 § °""°"* oor ee eee seen , 
Hnresumeneemale, OL? female, Gl......0.-2cc.se- cccnwe cccneccececses 122 
Pe ene es teeciy SCMOO) Seca (se cuiwic's' eeu celeste s s'S< sicinemeeeinee~c<' seat 76 
Average attendance — 
Indian: male, 788; female, 607 ; 1. 690 
Half-breed : male, 151; female, 144 § “"°" "" 77 7 reer ees eeenss : 
Mircemmiee Ss NCHOOIS, Aya. 222 ane sien -s secees ace se weeds scree sus cesses 3 
Average attendance: male, 39; female, 45,.........2.----ccceecce cece 84. 
iN alCtaOt DOREGING SCHOOIS. soccer woven \asece wovaee coc ecee ee ee eens 42 
Boarders — 
Indian: male, 700; female, 482 ; 1. 363 
italt-breed: male, 109;female,72 § “°° ~*~" ©" te" sere See ee ; 
Day scholars attending said boarding schools........---. e--eee--e-e 282 
Average attendance at day schools... 02-22. eee ee cece es coe eee cen eee 22 
Average attendance at boarding schools.-.-...... See nveee cs Shows secre 39 
Number attending who can read and write English understandingly — 
Indian: male, 794; female, 488 1.636 
Half-breed : male, 180 ; female, 174 f aac eeatia Rc eas NSS een ; 


Number who can work in first four rules of arithmetic — 


* Indian: male, 486; female, 246 920 
EFalicnreed: males Om: female, 91.4 7°77 ** 7788 t* = oer moe eae en mone 7 
Number of teachers employed in schools not under contract — 
IL Ole se aod oot cen ecsee alam RN Nee ee cee us eee eae cee esses 66 
Mele Wha meee een eee arene id So ces 'e SU eS e:cws wcietce re cases er aeeeee 74 
Average annual salaries paid male teachers........ 02sec. ececeeeeees woes $695 
Average annual salaries paid female teachers....-.....---.a-- ecient nieee 465 
Cost of other employés at boarding schools. ...... 2.200. eceene cceece coenee 19, 480 
Number of schools carried on by contract...-..-.22 eeee eeccce coene acces 19 
Annual cost of same, not included in foregoing figures.......----.--0----- 34, 136. 88 


SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


From the same authority the following statistics respecting schools maintained by 
religious denominations have also been obtained : 


POS MM LeCIaeaC ay SCHOOIS Ns. ene <\c ee ale adn a/c Gain nied da eeucuceeeeees se stcee 5 
Avoterate aitendance at SAME ccc .cs0 cass cece cece secnee ovecesceseen 215 
Protestant Episcopal: day schools.......--.c.--ee scence cecees Beer eee 4 
Aggregate attendance at same....... secees eencee Baia oe = Sere eee 104 
BOACMiNe SCHOOls. 2.5 coe pan ce ves ge Be See cto ot ete as Scale cane mee 3 
AoCtetaLombvenadanee at SAMO... .2.o-2. sons voce nseecces oneuee cone cues 64 
Friends : boarding school on Alleghany reservation, State of New York... 1 
Aeorerate attendance Ab GAME. ..-..0c6 ssc ---+ cenevs soveseessns eee 29 
Number of scholars attending schools in State of New York not under con- 944 


trol or care of the United States Government. 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The only names of school superintendents among the five nations that can be cer- 
tainly given are the following: 


E. McCustatn, superintendent of Choctaw public schools, Red Oak. 
JOHN CHUPCO, superintendent of Seminole public schools. 
JOSHUA HIGHTOWER, superintendent of Chickasaw public schools. 


* The freedmen of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations have had thus far no participation in the school 
fonds of the Indians, and consequently no educational advantages except what are furnished them by 
the United States Government. There are at present 5 schools sustained for their benefit, but at 
Points accessible to only a small portion of them. 
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MON BANA, 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


| 
1674-75. 91875—76. i Decrease. 


SCMOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 
Youth 4 to 21 years of age.. ......-2---... 5, 622 4,238 4164 eee 
Enrolled in public schools.-......-.....-. 2,210) 2,734 O10) eee eee 
Average monthly enrolment.......------ 1,875 2, 2C0 20) Paes ee 
Average daily attendance ............. ---. 1, 71017) B 2, 0UD OUR eee one 
‘Attending private schools of all gradeg.... 240 POO 8. .2 <5 cece 54 

] | 

TEACHERS. | | 
rm MeL CMCM ese oa cs vam acieacs eae me seems 43 G4 Ol he sees eee 
POMOM CALGON 2... -cese us sonass acwwet 56 AGH = coo 40 10 
Monthly salary of men..-...-..-.--.-..-:- S65 $75 00 Pe eae cme 
Monthly salary of women...-.....---.-..- 57 S00) ee ene 4 $7 
General average...... Pe ee) | eer w ASU) pe eee ee SE 8 5 

SCHOOLS. 
School rooms used for study..-.........-- 96 eb) | ee eee M 13 
GON: ANON US a ote estan e ae Soe oe weice eer 102 SE) Eee Grace 3 
Average duration of school in days....... G2 100 Bes 223 See 
Bonded SCHOO)... - 660 2cte encode cece es wes: 6 1 ee Bee 2 
Private schools reported .........-......-. 14 Dg} B.S. Oe, 3 
Value of school property .....-...--..----- $60,000 | $56,080 }-...-.-..- $3, 920 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. | 

Reccipts. 
“SGU ECE =| ne eer Gol, Zip $45,040 I) 313 654 seen ae 
PLA OMPOOUECCS 6 oti, aactWeeekeiaawe vc eee: 611 Mees O12. | eee & 
OTA cosa sales oan tewcees Gesu bo sm 31, 822 46, 272 14, 4507 ee ec cee. 

Expenditures. | 

Sites, buildings, and furniture.........--- soot SoG)! G10%647 Lh. a. ..-- $17, 57 
Pibtaries and apparatus...-22.-.--.-..... 500 5OO fl): 2 elena ewe emer 
Miscellaneous or contingent..............|.----<---- Wy 1,800 Gil, OOM eevee, oe 
Salaries of superintendents............... 4,500 OD ZUG |W ae. aan 1, 800 
malmies Of LCACHCES )<..2+.0.0<0<2<6 -c<0 228. oa, 2 3D, cor 1, 366: (22 52ceeeee 
Mondera chin Sa steht eee | 67,147 | 50,134 |....-.-.--} 17, 018 
PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE — | 

On school population.............-..-26.. $8 42° $9 08 CO oGOUN! eee Shee 
Gmamupulsscnrouled. 22... sete te. scale. 14 38) 16 00 GAGs = eect 


(Reports for 1874-"75 and 1875~76 of Hon. Cornelius Hedges, superintendent of public 
instruction, and special returns to the United States Bureau of Education.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCIT OF THE TERRITORIAL SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITY. 
Hon. Cornelius Hedges, Territorial Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


FIRST GENERAL SCHOOL LAW. 
In response to @ request for a brief outline of the history of the public schools of 
Montana since the organization of the system, Mr. Hedges supplies the following: 
Our organic act was approved May 26, 1864. The first legislative assembly con- 
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vened December 12 of that year, and passed ‘‘An act establishing a common school sys- 
tem for the Territory,” which was approved February 7, 1865. The only school officers 
provided for were county superintendents, elected for three years, whose duty it was 
to divide their counties into districts, examine teachers, visit the schools, recommend 
a good and uniform system of text books, make out annual reports, to be filed in their 
otiices, and published in some newspaper if convenient, to apportion the school fund, 
and draw orders for the same on the county treasurer in favor of the clerks of the dis- 
trict. 

The district officers were to consist of three directors, one chosen each year, and a 
clerk, who was also to be district treasurer. These directors were authorized to assess 
a tax upon the residents of the district for the purpose of building school-houses, but 
not till after an effort had been made to secure the amount by private subscription. 
This law was so loosely drawn that it was set aside as insufficient to authorize a legal 
tax. The only fund provided by law for payment of teachers was a county tax of one 
mill, and certain fines. The residue was to be made up by rate bills. 

The law was very brief, and altogether inadequate for its professed purpose. The 
salary of county superintendents was fixed at $100, and might be increased to $300; but 
for all above $200 one-half was to come out of the school fund. The limits of school 
age were fixed at from 4 to 21 years. This law continued in force down to 1872. 


TERRITORIAL SUPERINTENDENCY. 


In 1866 the office of territorial superintendent of public instruction was provided 
for by a separate bill, and we find the names of Peter Ronan and A. M. S. Carpenter 
mentioned as holding the office, but there is nothing to show that either ever qualified 
or performed any official acts. In the same year, 1866, Rev. Thomas F. Campbell was 
appointed and qualified ; he discharged the duties of the office down to 1869. In Novem- 
ber, 1868, he published an.cfficial report, the only one that has come to our knowledge 
prior to the first biennial report of the present superintendent, published in 1874. Only 
4 counties are mentioned as having reported in 1868. In these there were then 25 
organized districts and 1,359 children of school age, about half of whom are reported 
as having attended school. The entire school fund from all sources for that year is 
given at about twelve thousand dollars. 

There does not seem to have been any acting superintendent after the departure of 
Mr. Campbell, in 1869, down to the adoption of the new school law, to be mentioned 
below. Rev. 8. G. Lathrop was appointed, but not confirmed, and does not appear 
to have actively discharged any of the duties of the office. 


SECOND GENERAL SCHOOL LAW. 


The new school law, adopted as above stated, was approved January 12, 1872. It 
_Was mainly modelled after that of California, with portions omitted that seemed too 
cumbersome for smaller and more scattered communities, and too expensive for the 
scantier resources of a young Territory. 

This law is a vast-improvement on the earlier one, and for the first time gave some- 
thing like a complete system, recognizing fully the duty of the property of the com- 
monwealth to provide for the education of all without resort to rate bills. It is made 
the duty of the county courts to levy a county tax of three to five mills upon all the 
property of the county. This iscollected asare other county taxes, and remains in the 
county treasury. It is apportioned by the county superintendent, but not, as under 
the old law, drawn by the district clerks and frequently lost. It is only drawn out in 
payment of teachers’ wages on orders drawn by the district trustees, countersigned by 
the clerk. The several districts are amply empowered to levy special taxes for build- 
ing school-houses or extending their school term after the public money is exhausted. 
Every district must keep a school three months at least to be entitled to a share of the 
public money. 

The system of supervision and accountability is well provided for; and the rapid 
growth of the schools, not only in number but in excellence, is the best possible com- 
mentary on the wisdom and improved character of the law. 


RESULTS. 


The present superintendent was appointed almost immediately after the new law 
went into effect, nearly five years ago. His first biennial report was made in Decem- 
ber, 1873, at which date there were 91 organized school districts, a school population of 
3,017, and an average attendance of 50 per cent. The school revenue had increased 
from $12,000 to $33,000, and the value of school-houses from nothing to $21,192. 

Two years later, December, 1875, when the second biennial report was rendered, 
although these years were not prosperous for the Territory, the organized districts had 
increased to 96 and the school population to 3,837, while the attendance had increased 
8 per cent. Although the school revenue had fallen off about twelve hundred dollars, 
the value of school-houses had doubled, and in many respects the character of the 
schools had improved. : 
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Another year has since elapsed, during which substantial progress has been main- 
tained, although the general interests of the Territory have suffered more than in any 
previous year. Helena City hasnow a graded school that will compare favorably with 
the best in any eastern State or city. The schoc] occupies a fine brick building, fur- 
nished with the latest improved desks, 7 department rooms besides an assembly room, 
a corps of 8 teachers, and an average daily attendance of 350 scholars. Deer Lodge 
and yareune City are doing as well in proportion, and other places are but little 
behind. 

It was at first feared that the people would not accept public schools, to be sustained 
by a tax on property, without murmuring and dissatisfaction; but, so far from these 
fears being realized, there has been everywhere a readitess to bear even heavier bur- 
dens in order to secure greater school facilities. 

There is a defect in the present system of granting teachers’ certificates by county 
superintendents alone, each of whom is a law unto himself. But this will probably be 
remedied. A still greater defect is the subdivision of districts, which necessitates a 
reduction of the school term to the minimum of 3 months. Time may remedy this 
also. With the return of prosperity and the completion of railroad connections, 
facilitating immigration and the development of our natural resources, it will not be 
difficult to raise the minimum school term up to 6 months. 

The school lands promised by the Government lie idle still, open to waste, yielding 
nothing to any one. If only some revenue could be derived from them in these days 
of our greatest weakness and necessity, it would do more good at the most vital point 
in our development than it can at any time hereafter. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


PROGRESS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Notwithstanding a reduction of the number of the voting population during several 
years past, the number of persons of school age has been steadily increasing. 

The number of school-houses is also increasing, and the character and condition of 
those in use have very greatly improved. 

The percentage of attendance, too, improves, and although the number returned as 
not attending any school seems greater than it has been, it is very largely made up of 
those who have not reached, or have already passed, the usual age of attending school. 
"this will probably contfhue to be the case as long as the school age covers so wide a 
range as from 4 to 21 years, because of the difficulty of sending young children to dis- 
tant schools in an unsettled region, and the equal difficulty of keeping older ones from 
profitable work. 

There has been a large reduction in the number of pupils attending private schools. 
This occurred mostly in Lewis and Clarke County, where the advantages of the public 
schools have been improved and inducements to attend them have proportionately 
increased.—( Territorial report, 1875-76, p. 9.) 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM. 


The superintendent urges the importance of increasing the length of the school term 
to at least six months. He says it is as important to have the term long enough to do 
some good as it is to have any public schools. If the length of the term were doubled, 
the expenses would not be increased one-third, while the advantages would be quad- 
rupled. One principal reason why teachers’ pay is so high here is that their employ- 
ment is so brief and uncertain. It is necessary that they receive enough for the time 
employed to support them during the year. When anything like steady employment 
can be offered, the immediate effect will be to reduce the monthly rate of wages. If 
to the amount thus saved be added the amounts now expended in sustaining private 
schools or extending terms of public schools by private subscription, the sum will be 
found equal to what would be needed to make up the 6 months’ term.—(Territorial 
report, 1875-’76, p. 10.) 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


PROPOSED NORMAL CLASSES. 


No provisions have as yet been made in the Territory for securing a supply of com- 
petent teachers. The payment of sufficient wages to allure them from other places 
may partially suffice for a time; but they come with diverse training from communi- 
ties where different systems and standards of excellence exist, and introduce into the 
schools of the Territory the same diversities of discipline and instruction. The super- 
intendent suggests the plan of forming normal classes in connection with some of the 
principal high schools, and says that in Helena, Deer Lodge, and Virginia City such a 
beginning might be made with much promise of success.--(Territorial report, 1875-’76, 
pp. ll, 12.) 
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SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


From the report for 1875-76 of the territorial superintendent, p. 12, it appears 
that there are public high schools in Helena, Deer Lodge, and Virginia City, and possi- 
bly there may be some in other places; but no statistics respecting any of them are 


given. 
LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN MONTANA. 
Hon. CORNELIUS HEDGES, territorial superintendent of public instruction, Helena. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. Superintendent. Post-office. 
Beaver Weaderesc.<cco-5..6- Walliam Ay Carter eseccscecce css cc cosecessesee Watson. 
(hoteaupwesmeciesices ccs cise: Josephs, Hill cc cee seeciscesssocecesuesinescs nce Fort Benton. 
WGC MGI UO enelce eee < c-=~ =~ Ads MMi th wemcenaeececeenecseme aescaacs cea Deer Lodge City. 
Gallet) Meecescec occ ccacee~ <a (FOOT LOW. NIGUTOO ncemeceecre sss sceesiae sss ces oe Bozeman City. 
RMCTSOMeeeee: - comes -50s20~- Henry Dildine. scoucee sss selec ene c eo oes cnn cce ame Jefferson City. 
Lewis and Clarke............ TG. Donthill sees et ances eels ccaiccisse neces s Helena. 
NI CISOMM eine scsiccsclcciccs = Wallan Morrisne center cetieces eceticme ste Virginia City. 
Newco eimetttsesieieesialcin= se c/alc By We Bibs cet ecce eco esis ess eae esse sacieeees Diamond City. 


MR SON abe ses see scn= aa snneses « Wrailliam A. Has cc ccccceeeciccccseccosencenoccaes Stevensville City. 
r) 
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REW TERICO. 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL CONDITION. 
LETTER FROM SECRETARY RITCH. 


In the absence of any report of education in New Mexico for the year 1875-76, the 
following for the previous year, used in the report of this Office for 1875, is reproduced ; 
it is preceded by certain modifying statements for 1875-76 furnished by Hon. W. G. 
Ritch, secretary of the Territory and ex officio superintendent of schcols. Secretary 
Ritch writes under date of March 28, 1877: 

“A school report such as I have given heretofcre would add nothing of special inter- 
est. The figures for Socorro County, not given for 1875, have been given me for 1876, 
and show 17 Spanish schools, with a reported attendance of 834. Teachers’ wages, $15 
to $40, and an average of 3 months’ schooling in primary branches. 

“ Dofia Afia, not fully reported last year, has3 private English schools, with 5 teachers 
and 150 pupils attending; term, 10 months; 10 public schools—9 Spanish, 1 English ; 
average attendance, 300; teachers’ wages, from $10 to $40 per month; and 8 months’ 
schooling in primary branches. 

“In San Miguel County, as reported to me bv a former member of the school board, 
in consequence of the interference of priests, the public schools generally have been 
discontinued. The absence of school books, especially uniform school books, and com- 
petent teachers are among the greatest obstacles to anything like satisfactory schools. 

‘An additional school-house and school have been added in Santa Fé County ; 2 private 
schools additional; English attendance, 35. 

“There were 8schools in Colfax County in 1876, against 7 in 1875, the statistics of the 
former ones being about the same. There are also, I understand, 3 schools in Lincoln, 
say 2 English and 1 Spanish. 

ef The balance of the counties may be set down as without material change from 
1875. 
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UTAH. 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1874-75. | 1875-76. | Increase. | Decrease. 


rr a ee 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


Youth 4 to 16 years of age..........--..-- 30, 696 30, S00 esse. 4,796 
RCE CNSR a a | eRe eect mee || 19,275 ‘19, 886 608 (Disc. caer 
everare ALLENGANCE...----+ ---------~ s05- 13, 462 13, 608 146 ||. aa oeieeee 
Pupils in private elementary schools...... 2, O00 Wise cee cee NS oss oe Sl eee 
In private secondary schools .........-.-. SUE ee | || iS ee 


TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 


1 Gee Y 6) 0 A 220 POY || era 5 
Rr OMmen tenCRING 2. < vase cccccecacces =-0 + Doe a | ee 

PeuGraoe Salary Of WON... se cee seve cee ne? 47 $54 G7 Uhhe eects 
Average salary of women..........---.--- 23 26 iH eer ac 

SCHOOLS. | 

School rooms used for study.............. 296 310 14 pee Saee 
Average length of sehools in days.-...-... 140 143 UMP: = Scsie since 
Value of school property................- €438, 665 | $4537 515/0) 4 e500) 2 eames 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 


Receipts. 
RCM ROR al b1X ccc eaves oousecsteccuse ses $15, 000 | $20, 000 $5000. .ceaeeeeee 
Dre IRGC UR rere cet cate wks ieee ee neee sant 20, 267 39, O81 LS, Sit eno eee 
Bie SOUUCES «6-5 4205s eeciect wee e ssa ed 95, 533 70, 7171 See eee $24, 816 
MRA oe ateo aw eae soa acs eee 130, 800) 4) "129. 7ocie Soe eee 1, 002 
Expenditures. 
Sites, buildings, and furniture.....---...- $49,569 | $39, 0ST (eee eee $10, 488 
Salaries of superintendents. .......--..-.- 3, 450 4,500 G1, OoU: [paeeewoee. 
Emlaries Of TGACHCTS s.o2<22025 525 ece seen oe 130, 800 85, 717 |e 45, 083 
MiG peer eect cin v2 wo aes eee 183,819)| 129,298 [222 acess 54, 521 
Se See ———— 
PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE — R 

On school population ...... 2.2.2.2. 22002: | $5 15 PUSS) MBps al $2 10 
G@repupils enrolled. . 25. .026.- ce-sieescssee 9 53 4 7S seca eee 4 80 
Omaverage attendance. ....-.-.--..----2! 13 69 6 21M! eee a 6 77 

SCHOOL FUND. 
Byailable school find... ccs..-2-s+eeses-e5 15,000 | 20, 000 $5,000 |Igecee eee oe 


(Biennial report for 1874~’75 of Hon. O. H. Riggs, territorial superintendent of 
district schools, and special returns to the United States Bureau of Education for 
1875-76.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE TERRITORIAL SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Sketch by Territorial Superintendent O. H. Riggs, 1876, appended to report for 
187475; Laws of Utah, and reports to the United States Bureau of Education. 
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BEGINNINGS. 


Salt Lake Valley was settled by Brigham Young with his first band of pioneers July, 
1847. A provisional government was organized as soon as the main body of the Mor- 
mon people were established in their new homes, and a territorial one was granted by 
the United States September 9, 1850. February 28, of the latter year, the provisional 
government had passed an act to incorporate the University of Deseret, which act was 
ratified by the legislative assembly of the Territory October 4,1851. At the first meet- 
ing of the regents of the university, March 13, 1850, a committee was appointed to 
select, in connection with the governor, a site for its buildings and locations for pri- 
mary schools, implying an idea that the university was as heading the common schools 
invested with some authority over them. <A further implication of the same idea was 
presented in the fact that in November following its incorporation the preparatory 
department of the university was opened under the title of the “parent school.” The 
legislature of the Territory seems to have sanctioned this conception by passing an act 
approved October 4, 1851, to authorize the chancellor and board of regents to appoint 
a superintendent of primary schools, to be under its supervision and coutrol. Such 
a superintendent was appointed, but reports from him are wanting. 

December 11, 1854, Governor Brigham Young called the attention of the legislature 
to the need of more and longer district schools wherein every child might find admit- 
tance, as well as schools of higher grade in all the principal towns. Following this 
came, December 30, what appears to have been the first general school law. This pro- 
vided for the division of the counties into suitable school districts under the direction 
of the county courts; for the election in each district of 3 school trustees; for boards 
of examiners in counties, to be appointed by the county courts; and for a territorial 
superintendent of common schools, to be appointed, as before, by the chancellor and 
regents of the university. The schools were to be sustained by district taxes levied 
by the trustees, at such rates as should be determined on by the district meeting. 
Teachers for them were to be examined by the county boards, and these boards, from 
the returns made to them, were to make annual report to the territorial superintendent 
and he to the board of regents of the number and condition of the common schools. 
The foundations of a school system for the Territory were thus laid. 


MODIFICATIONS. 


In 1865 there was an act to consolidate and amend the school law. This was repealed 
January 19, 1866, by another that continued the 3 trustees of districts and distinctly 
defined their powers and duties; it also continued the county boards of examiners and 
the territorial superintendent, but provided for the election of this last officer annually 
by the legislature, instead of his appointment, as previously, by the regents. County 
superintendents, to be elected by the people every two years, were added to the other 
school officers. The sustenance of the schools by a district tax of 1 per cent. per annum 
was provided for, while for building and repairing school-houses a district tax of from 
one-fourth of 1 per cent. to 3 per cent. was allowed on the consent of the voters of the 
district. Certain funds due from corporations are referred to as to be added to the 
school funds, but it is not specifically said what corporations or what amounts. 

An act of February 21, 1868, defined common schools to be such as were or shonld be 
organized by the direction of the boards of trustees in the respective school districts, 
and under the supervision of said trustees; but forbade such a construction of this as 
should give any portion of the public school fnnds to any private or other school not 
under the control and direction of these trustees. 

An act of February 20, 1874, required from county superintendents a yearly report 
of the number of children between 4 and 16 years cf age in every district of their coun- 
ties, and from the territorial superintendent a yearly distribution of the school money 
to the districts in the proportion of such population thus reported to him. Schools 
were also required to be kept in the districts at least 3 months in each year, as a con- 
dition of receiving the district’s share of the moneys thus distributed, which amounted 
in the whole to $15,000 annually from the territorial treasury. This appropriation and 
the conditions precedent to an enjoyment of its benefits are said to have produced an 
excellent effect. 

February 18, 1876, came another act amendatory and in place of all preceding ones, 
respecting schools. This continued the various school offices, but provided for the 
election of the territorial superintendent as well as the other superintendents by the 
people, the courts being still left to appoint the county boards of examination. The 
title of the territorial superintendent was also changed to superintendent of the.dis- 
trict schools, the terms common schools and public schools being discarded. For the 
support of the school system $25,000 annually, instead of the preceding $15,000, were 
ordered to be distributed — $20,000 to the district schools and $5,000 to the university, 
on condition of itsinstructing annually, free of charge for tuition, books, and apparatus, 
40 pupils in a normal department; these pupils to be selected by the territorial super- 
intendent from persons nominated by the county superintendents, and each to sign au 
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obligation to téach one year in the district schools in return for the one year’s free 
tuition, if required to do so. The proceeds of a tax on railroads were also added to the 
funds for distribution for the benefit of schools. 


FRUITS GATHERED. 


The earliest territorial report available is that for 1869, which showed 189 school 
districts, 243 schools, and 15,100 enrolled out of 24,138 children of school age; average 
attendance 10,618, reaching 44 per cent. of the school population. The expenditure for 
teachers’ wages had been $79,679.62, of which $7,011.33 seems to have come from the 
territorial treasury, while $35,142.70 had been raised for building school-houses. In 
1873 the districts had reached 202; the schools, 251; the school population, 27,725; the 
enrolment, 16,070; the average attendance, 11,842; the expenditure for teachers’ wages, 
$82,895.91; the proportion of this from public taxes, $12,885.41; the sum for building 
purposes, $44,582.22. In 1876, as the preceding summary of statistics shows, there 
were reported 310 schools, with an enrolment of 19,886 pupils, and an average attend- 
ance of 13,608 out of 30,900 children of school age, the expenditure on teachers and 
superintendents being $90,217, and on buildings and furniture $39,081 —a gratifying 
showing for a particularly bad year. 

The university goes forward, but with only preparatory and normal students thus far. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The territorial superintendents appointed by the chancellor and regents of the uni- 
versity were Elias Smith, 1852-56; William Willes, 1856-62; Robert L. Campbell, 
1862-66, when, under the law of that year, he was chosen again by the legislature and 
served till 1874. In that year Mr. O. H. Riggs was chosen by the legislature to succeed. 
him, and, under the law for election of the superintendent by the people, seems to have 
been again elected to a second term in 1876. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


LACK OF REPORT. : 


As the reports of the territorial superintendent are prepared for the méetings of the 
legislature, which are biennial, that for 1874-75 is the latest issued. Consequently 
the statistical summary before given affords the only information respecting element- 
ary instruction to be looked for before the session of 1878. 


PRIVATE AND CHURCH SCHOOLS. 


In the historical sketch appended to his report for 1874-75, but prepared in 1876, 
Superintendent Riggs says that “ there are many private and select schools established 
in different portions of the Territory.” Of the mission or church schools hesays: “The 
Catholics have one school, St. Mary’s Seminary, in Salt Lake City. The Episcopalians 
have 3, St. Mark’s Seminary, Salt Lake City, one in Ogden, and one in Logan. The 
Methodists have 6, the Rocky Mountain Seminary, Salt Lake City, and a school each at 
Ogden, Tooele City, Provo, Nephi, and Beaver. The Presbyterians have 3, the Salt 
Lake Collegiate Institute, Salt Lake City, the Wasatch Academy at Mount Pleasant, 
and a school at Bingham. There are about 1,250: pupils in these 13 schools, being 
bearly one-tenth of the number attending the common schools.” It may be mentioned, 
in addition, that the upper classes in these institutions are engaged in a higher range 
of studies than has yet been reached in the “ district schools.” 


2 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


A “department of instruction” has been opened in connection with the University 
of Deseret, for the purpose of giving special training to such students as may design 
to teach in the common schools of this Territory. Representative students will be 
admitted to this department free of tuition, and each one, on entering, will be required 
to present a certificate from the school superintendent of the county from which he is 
sent, indicating that he has been chosen by the proper authorities. He must also 
pledge himself to teach at least a year in the common schools of the county to which 
he belongs; and if he fail to teach thus will be required to refund to the county court 
the amount paid for his tuition. 

On entering the department, students must have some knowledge of grammar, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, reading, writing, and spelling. The course of instruction, running 
through 2 semesters and 4 terms, includes orthography, arithmetic, grammar, political 
economy, zodlogy, mental philosophy, physiology, geography, civil government, rhet- 
oric, elocution, United States history, and theory and practice of teaching.—(Circular.) 
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SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


ACADEMIES AND OTHER SCHOOLS, 


The Brigham Young Academy, at Provo, a branch of the territorial university, was 
opened on the 3d of January, 1876, and soon secured 70 students. No subsequent re- 
port has been received from it. The university itself affords, in its preparatory and 
commercial departments, such instruction as is usually given in academies and second- 
ary schools. In 8 of the private and church schools before spoken of as having second- 
ary classes there are reported for 1876 a total of 36 teachers and 1,365 pupils, of whom 
56 were in classical courses, 35 in modern languages, 75 preparing for a classical course 
in college, and 89 for a scientific course. Drawing is taught in 8 of these schools, vocal 
music in 6 and instrumental in 3. Two report chemical laboratories, and the same num- 
ber philosophical apparatus, while 6 have libraries of 100 to 600 volumes.—(Report of 
Superintendent Riggs and returns to Bureau of Education.) 


Statistics of the University of Deseret, 1876. 
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WASTIINGTON TERRITORY. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1874-75. | 1875-76. | Increase. | Decrease, 


rare | mereemapenetememeee stints | «eect thes | petri 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE, 


Youth 4 to 20 years of age......-..---.-0- 8, 350* osevee ocesl eee ere 

fonroled ii schools........ ....seceas an- cee 6, 699 801 | 222 eee 
TEACHERS. 

PISTMPC ACIS . a6 cacc see acu sees cosine sc oom Ret eee goes soe ee| oes 

P.Omion teaChIN P25. <2 2 ens woe ceases des hee =e eteas ooc'6 se'w site | eeeeeeeee 

Total number of teachers .....-..--..---- 220 evecs aye | Deee ene 

PGC UCOISUIILY eons olan oasis dees sees o50ceehee sess eee Be side ss ooo egomeeemecre 
SCHOOLS. 

DOWOURNOOMS 22. .co5 ce .ce sscedessns soe eee ewee sees Seow te os | eee 

Average duration of school in days ....-.- 70 4 eee scae 

Districts in which schools were kept.-.-..-- DAME Pere er pees ente Sell so sole oer 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts. 
Beer eG) feels owe de sine soca aotaes ons ee al eeeens aeee sedans hl eee 
fete 8 sca elvan aM bee dd ee 
Expenditures. i ae 7 aa 
palaries of superintendents....-.--<22---4e-2.c--5:| $000 [2725.2 see 
Salaries Of teachers ...<..0<<c<0esas sonaes $04,720 | 54,720 |. 22-5222 a eee 
MIRO Doles ecco sews a's u's ete «om aieieiales ee 04, 720 Souceueme { Beene 


* The school age is given in the printed report for 1874-"%5 as 4 to 21. 


(Report for 1874~’75 of Hon. John P. Judson, territorial superintendent of schools, 
and special return for 1875-’76.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE TERRITORIAL SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Laws of Washington Territory from 1854, with organic act of March 2, 1853, and 
congressional enactment approved July 7, 1854. 


FIRST GENERAL SCHOOL LAW. 


Washington, previously a part of Oregon, was organized as a separate Territory 
under an act of Congress approved March 2, 1853, which made the reservation of the 
16th and 36th sections in every surveyed township for common schools.* 

At the first session of the territorial legislature, April 12, 1854, an act to establish a 
common school system for the Territory was matured and passed. It devoted to the 
public schools the interest of the fund to be formed from sale of the school lands, with 
an annual tax of 2 mills on the dollar of all taxable property, and the proceeds of all 
fines for breach of penal laws, these funds to be distributed annually among the school 


*A further act of July 7, 1854, reserved for Washington, as well as Oregon, two townships of land of 
a6 Boprions each, to be selected in legal subdivisions, for university purposes, under direction of the 
egislature. 
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districts, in the proportion of the number of children of school age (then 4-21) in each, 
for the support of common schools and for no other purpose whatever. 

For supervision of these schools there were to be county superintendents chosen by 
the people every 3 years, who should divide their counties into school districts, examine 
teachers for the schools to be taught in these, visit such schools at least once in every 
year, receive reports of them from the district officers, and make an abstract of these 
reports for filing in their offices and for publication in some newspaper of the Territory. 
They were also to see to the collection of the county school moneys and to the appor- 
tionment of these and other moneys for the schools among the districts complying with 
the conditions of the law. These conditions were: (1) That they should have organ- 
ized by electing 3 district directors for visitation of schools and general care of school 
interests, with a district clerk for keeping of records, collection and care of school 
funds, taking of school census, and report of this to the county superintendent. (2) 
That they should have reported the school population annually 20 days before the first 
Friday in November. (3) That they should have raised by tax, or otherwise, an 
amount equal to their share of the county apportionment for building school-houses 
and supporting schools. (4) That they should have kept a school, with a qualified 
teacher, for at least a three months’ term. The districts failing to meet these condi- 
tions were not only to have their school money for the year withheld, but after 2 
years’ failure were to lose it wholly and have it returned to the general county fund for 
distribution among complying districts. The schools sustained by these public funds 
were, from the first, to be open and free to all children of school age in the districts 
where they were taught. 

SECOND GENERAL SCHOOL LAW. 


November 29, 1871, another law was approved, to take effect January 1, 1872. This 
raised the annual tax for schools to 4 mills on the dollar ; continued the school officers 
before mentioned, but made the term of county superintendents 2 years instead of 3; 
provided for the choice by the legislature” of a territorial superintendent, to hold office 
for 2 years, with the usual duties and with a salary of $300; gave districts power to 
levy taxes for school purposes additional to the 4-mill tax; exempted weak districts 
for two years from the operation of the above mentioned conditions of the old law, and 
required parents and guardians to send to school for at least three months in each year 
any childor children between the ages of § and 16 years under penalty of $100. Seventy- 
two days of school were made a quarter. 


THIRD GENERAL SCHOOL LAW. 


A law approved November 14, 1873, repealing all precedizg acis in relation to com- 
mon schools, made only the changes following: (1) Made the previously absolute tax 
of 4 mills one “not more than 4 mills.” (2) Cut down the school quarter from 72 
to 60 days. (3) Restricted the power of district meetings to levy a district tax, “for 
any purpose whatever connected with and for the benefit of schools and promotion of 
education in the district,” to “a tax not exceeding 10 mills on a dollar for the purpose 
of building and repairing school-houses ;” to which, however, might be added, as before, 
5 per cent. for district clerk. (4) Required voters in districts to be taxpay ers, as well 
as residents, and (5) omitted the compulsory feature of the former law. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS, 


The first territorial school report, covering the years 1871-72 and 1872-73, gave the 
following summary of the condition of the school system in the latter year: School 
districts, 248; school-houses, 189; schools, 196; persons of school age, (4-21,) 9,949; 
attending school, 5,923 ; amount paid teachers, $44,007.94. Statistics for 1875-76 indicate 
321 districts, 219 school rooms, 11,000 persons of school age, 7,500 enrolled in schools, 
and $54,720 as the amount paid teachers. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The only territorial superintendents since the passage of the law creating the office 
have been Rev. Nelson Rounds, D. D., 1872~’74, and Dr. John P. Judson, 187476. A 
letter from Dr. Judson, written after the commencement of a second term, indicated 
that he had been reélected for the years 1876 and 1877, as he was still in the discharge 
of the duties of his office. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


LETTER FROM THE TERRITORIAL SUPERINTENDENT. 
A letter from Superintendent Judson, accompanying his special return of statistics 
for 1875~76, says: P 
“The return I make herewith to your schedule of inquiries is very imperfect, owing 
EE a a ere aE ee eed D5: 
* This is the provision of both this and the following law, but an article from a respected correspond- 


ent of this Bureau in the Territory in January, 1876, states that “by special act of Congress” the terri- 
torial superintendent ‘‘is now appointed by the governor and confirmed by the council.” 
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to the fact that county superintendents Save failed to send in their reports. It is the 
general complaint among county superintendents that they cannot get the clerks of 
school districts toreport. Friends of education have been working hard to secure the 
passage of a new school law, compelling clerks, under a penalty, to report to county 
superintendents. 

‘‘T bave called a convention of teachers and superintendents to meet on June 6, 
1877, for the purpose of taking steps to secure the passage of a better schoollaw. Much 
interest is taken in education. New school-houses are being built and new districts 
are daily forming, but owing to the carelessness of school officers I have no reports 
showing the extent of the improvements made.” 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


THE UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SEATTLE. 


The University of Washington Territory has not yet been able to form collegiate 
classes. In a return for 1876it reports 3 male instructors and 1 female, with 24 pupils, 
10 male and 14 female. 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 
HOLY ANGELS’ COLLEGE. 
This institution, which reported 3 instructors and 56 collegiate students in 1875, 
presents no statistics for 1376. 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Hon. JouN P. JUDSON, territorial superintendent of common schools, Olympia. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. | Superintendent. Post-office. 
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WYOMING. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE TERRITORIAL SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Organic act of July 25, 1868; Laws of the Territory from 1869; Reports of Territorial 
Superintendents. 
FIRST SCHOOL LAW. 


The organic act for establishing the Territory of Wyoming, approved July 25, 1868, 
reserved, as usual, the 16th and 36th sections in each township for public schools. The 
first legislative assembly of the Territory convened at Cheyenne October 12, 1869. An 
act of this assembly, approved December 10 of that year, provided for the organiza- 
tion of school districts and of schools, and for territorial, county, and district officers to 
look after these. The territorial auditor was made ex officio superintendent of public 
instruction for the Territory, with general supervision of all the district schools, and 
with the duty of seeing that the school system should be as early as practicable put 
into uniform operation. County superintendents, eligible yearly, were charged with 
the usual duties of such officers. District boards were to consist of a director, clerk, 
and treasurer for care of schools, keeping of records, custody of school funds, appoint- 
ment of teachers, and annual report of everything relating to theschools. The schools 
were to be visited by the county superintendents at least twice in each term, were to 
be free to residents in the district 5 to 21 years old, and were to be sustained from a 
county tax of not more than 2 mills on the dollar, from the interest on a permanent 
fund when formed, and from the proceeds of fines and forfeitures, the building of 
school-houses being provided for from a district tax. Separate schools for colored chil- 
dren might be provided where there were 15 or more such children in any school district. 
Schools of a higher grade than the ordinary common schools were also authorized, the 
question whether any such should be established being left to be decided by the con- 
current action of the county superintendent and district boards. 


SUBSEQUENT LEGISLATION. 


An act of December 14, 1871, abolished the territorial superintendency and required 
county superintendents to report annually to the governor, but made no other change. 

A law of December 12, 1873, amended at some points by one of December 11, 1¢75, 
renewed the territorial superintendency, giving the duties of the office to the territo- 
rial librarian; required county superintendents to report to him by the first Monday iu 
October of each year an abstract of the reports received from districts ; continued the 
district boards, consisting of a director, treasurer, and clerk, assigning them terms of 3 
years, one member to be changed by election each year; made the county tax for 
schools absolutely 2 mills on the dollar, instead of “not more than 2 mills,” and allowed 
districts, as before, to tax themselves for a school-house fund, reserving all other school 
moneys for a teachers’ fund to be applied only in payment of the wages of school 
teachers in tbe district. No distinction in such payment was to be made on account of 
sex in case of persons equally qualified. So far as known this is the latest general 
legislation in respect to schools. The main features of the former law are retained in 
it, with the exceptions above noted. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The only territorial superintendents thus far have heen the Hon. J. H. Hayford, who 
as territorial auditor became ex officio superintendent of public instruction under the 
law of 1869, continuing to December, 1871, and Hon. John Slaughter, who as territo- 
rial librarian became superintendent under the law of 1873. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCLATION. 


The National Educational Association met in Baltimore July 10, 1876, and continued 
its sessions through the 11th and 12th. Although the attendance was not very large, 
and the heat of those three days was most oppressive, the meeting was one of great 
interest and importance. The ability and variety of the papers and addresses made 
up for the discomfort of the circumstances, while the presence of distinguished for- 
eigners added much to the interest of the occasion. 

The proceedings of the General Association opened with addresses of welcome from 
his exceliency Governor John Lee Carroll and his honor F. C. Latrobe, the mayor of 
the city. The president of the association, Principal W. F. Phelps, of the Winona State 
normal school, Minnesota, then followed with his inaugural address. The other 
addresses and papers presented before the general association were as follows: ‘The 
demands of the coming century on the American common school,” by Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
of Springfield, Mass.; ‘‘The country school problem,” by Prof. Edward Olney, of the 
University of Michigan; ‘‘The moral element in primary education,” by Hon. W. H. 
Ruffner, of Virginia; “ Education in Brazil,” by Dr. Da Motta, Centennial commis- 
sioner from that country; ‘“ Education in Sweden,” by Dr. Meyerberg, of Stockholm ; 
“The normal schools cf the United States: Their past, present, and future,” by Dr. 
Richard Edwards, of Illinois; ‘A course of study from primary school to university,” 
an important paper read by Dr. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, as the report of a com- 
mittee appointed the preceding year; “ Education in Japan,” by Dr. David Murray, of 
the department of education in that country; ‘ Newspapers in Japan,” by Hon. Fuji- 
maro Tanaka, vice-ministcr of instruction in Japan; “ Education in the Argentine 
Confederation,” by Sefior Dorna, minister of education from that republic; and “The 
lacks and needs of the South educationally,” by Mr. Alex. Hogg, of Auburn, Alabama. 

Before the department of higher instruction the following papers and addresses were 
presented, or at least, according to the programme, were prepared for presentation, 
though possibly not all were really read to the meeting: “A notice of the history of 
the South Carolina College,” by Prof. W. J. Rivers, of Washington College, Maryland ; 
“The political economy of higher and technical education,” by Hon. H. A. M. Hender- 
son, supcrintendent of public instruction in Kentucky; ‘The position of the modern 
languages in higher education,” by Prof. Edward 8. Joynes, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity; “ Position of modern mathematical theories in our higher course of mathematics,” 
by Prof. Wm. M. Thornton, of the University of Virginia; ‘“ Phonetic reform,” by Rev. 
K. Jones, of Liverpool, England ; ‘ The study of the Anglo-Saxon language and litera- 
ture,” by Dr. J. M. Garnett, of St. John’s College; and ‘‘The terms Anglo-Saxon and 
English,” by Prof. Henry E. Shepherd, superintendent of public schools in Baltimore. 

The department of normal schools listened to the following addresses and papers: 
‘Centennial thoughts on normal schools,” by the president of the department, Dr. Ed- 
ward Brooks, of Millersville, Pa.; “What is a school?” &c., by Dr. J. H. Hoose, of 
Cortland, N. Y.; ‘‘ What may schools do to form right habits -of thought and study in 
their pupils,” by Prof. C. A. Morey, Winona, Minn.; “ Personal and acquired gifts of 
teaching,” by H. B. Buckham, Buffalo, N. Y.; “A professional course of study for nor- 
mal schools,” by John Ogden, of the Ohio Central Normal School, was not read on 
account of Mr. Ogden’s absence. 

Papers were presented to the department of elementary instruction as follows: 
“Characteristics of Frébel’s method,” &c., by Mrs. John Kraus-Balte, of New York, 
and “ Esthetics of education,” by Miss Minnie Swayze. 

Before the industrial department were presented an address by its president, Prof. 
S. R. Thompson, of Nebraska; “The industrial education of women,” by Hon. Ezra S. 
Carr, State superintendent of public instruction, California; “ Instruction in manual 
arts in connection with scientific studies,” by Prof. Manly Miles, of the Illinois Indus- 
trial University; “ What can be done to secure a larger proportion of educated labor 
among our producing and manufacturing classes?” by Prof. Wm. C. Russel, of Cor- 
nell University ; ‘‘What are the legitimate duties of an agricultural professor?” by 
Prof. E. M. Pendleton, of the University of Georgia; “‘ Drawing as an element of ad- 
vanced industrial education,” by C. B. Stetson, of Boston, Mass., and “ Required ad- 
justments in scientific education, with especial reference to instrumental drawing as 
one of its elements,” by S. Edward Warren, formerly of the Troy Polytechnic Institute. 

At the meeting of the department of superintendence a resolution was passed in 
favor of holding an international educational congress in Philadelphia on the following 
Monday. It was also resolved to hold a meeting of the department in Washington, 
D. C., early in the coming winter. 
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Among other work of the association may be mentioned the adoption of resolutions 
relating to the United States Bureau of Education. 

The following was moved by Dr. C. K. Nelson, of St. John’s College, Annapolis, and 
its necessity argued at length by Rev. Alex. Shiras, D.D., of Washington, D.C. 

‘‘ Resolved, That a committee of seven members of the National Teachers’ Association 
be appointed by the president, to proceed at once to Washington, and to use their best 
endeavors in behalf of the National Bureau of Education, which is now under con- 
sideration by committees of both houses of the Congress of the United States.” 

The following resolutions, presented by the chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, Hon. E. E. White, were also adopted: 

“Resolved, That the National Bureau of Education, established by Congress, in 
response to the petition of this association, has more than met the expectation of the 
teachers of the United States. 

“Resolved, That the publications issued by the Bureau have been instrumental in 
awakening a more general interest in the subject of universal education. 

‘‘ Resolved, That as a connecting link between the various State systems of public 
schools, the Bureau is exerting an influence appreciated and acknowledged throughout 
the Union. 

“Resolved, That no other department of the General Government (considering the 
small amount appropriated for its support) has done so much for the best interests of 
society. 

ieee That all the teachers and friends of education in the United States should 
generously aid the Commissioner of Education by promptly responding to all his calls 
for information, and by disseminating among the people the information furnished by 
the Bureau over which he presides.” 

A resolution offered by Major Rollins, of Missouri, expressing the sentiment of the 
association in favor of appropriating the proceeds of the public lands in aid of educa- 
tion, was also adopted.—(Report of the committee on publication, 1876.) 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


This meeting was held July 17 and 18, 1876, in Philadelphia, on the Centennial grounds. 
After the opening prayer by Dr. Laws, president of the University of Missouri, Hon. 
John Eaton, National Commissioner of Education, read the following names of persons 
who were invited to act as officers of the conference: President: Sir Redmond Barry, 
of Australia ; vice-presidents: Principal William F. Phelps, of Winona, Mich.; Hon. J. 
P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania; Dr. Da Motta, Brazil; Dr. J. G. Hodgins, Ontario, 
Canada; Hon. F. Tanaka, Japan; Sir William Thompson, England; Professor Reu- 
leaux, Germany; Sefior G. Videla Dorna, Argentine Republic; Dr. Migerka, Austria ; 
Hon. H. R. Hitchcock, Hawaii; Prof. EK. Lavasseur, France; Professor Geiger, Switzer- 
land, and Dr. Meyerberg, Sweden. 

Sir Redmond Barry being absent, Professor Phelps presided. Hon. W. T. Harris, of St. 
Louis, discussed “ Courses of study,” confining his remarks to the report he had read at 
Baltimore the previous week. Dr. Da Motta gave a detailed description of the course 
of public instruction in Brazil. Thesubject was further discussed in short speeches by 
Mr. Hodgins, Mr. Meyerberg, and Dr. J. Hancock, of Ohio. ‘They were followed by Mr. 
Hitchcock and Dr. David Murray, who respectively explained the school systems of 
Hawaii and Japan. 

The evening session was occupied by statements from the representatives of differ- 
ent countries as to the preparation, status, salaries, and tenure of office of teachers. 
On the second day, Mr. Hodgins described the normal schools of Canada, and Sefior 
Dorna described the schools of his country, stating that the national colleges of Buenos 
Ayres do not train teachers. C. J. Hégman, of Finland, said that there are three 
normal schools in that country, in two of which the Swedish language is taught. His 
remarks, which were made in Swedish, were translated by Dr. Meyerberg. Mr. Wick- 
ersham explained why teachers in the United States are not provided with dwellings; 
the boards of education are disposed to change teachers often, and three-fourths of 
the teachers are unmarried. Dr. Meyerberg explained the school system of Sweden, 
and Dr. David Murray gave a detailed account of that of Japan, stating that there are 
7 normal schools, and that a complete system of schools has spread within 4 years over 
Japan, so that now they number 30,000, with 2,000,000 of pupils, although education 
is not yet compulsory. . 

At the afternoon session, Mr. Hodgins spoke on pedagogical museums or cabinets. 
Dr. Seelhorst, director of the Nuremberg Museum, explained in detail the origin and 
character of the industrial museums of Germany. Dr. Migerka explained in detail the 
public school system of Austria. He said the only lady teachers in Austria, even in 
the girls’ schools, are the teachers of needlework, but that in Germany many are 
found, some of them having control of the largest schools in Berlin. 

_At the closing session, the question of holding an international congress in connec- 
tion with the proposed World’s Fair to be held in Paris in 1878 was discussed, and 
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the United States Commissioner of Education was directed to open correspondence on 
the subject with Kuropean nations.—(Ohio Educational Monthly, September, 1876, 
pp. 293, 294.) 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the American Philological Association was held in New York 
City, July 20, 1876, when, notwithstanding the heat, some interesting work was done. 
Prof. Tracy Peck, of Cornell, showed plainly that there were wide differences in pro- 
nunciaticn among the Latins. Prof. W. D. Whitney opposed Max Miiller’s “ botanico- 
philological ” theory as to the changes in the words jir, oak, and beech. 

The report of the committee appointed at the session of the previous year to con- 
sider a reformed orthography for the English language was presented by Professor 
Whitney. Among other propositions and recommendations this report contained the 
following: (1) The true and the sole Office of alphabetical writing is faithfully 
and intelligibly to represent spoken speech, so called historical orthography being 
only a concession to the weakness of prejudice. (2) The ideal of an alphabet is that 
every sound should have its own unvarying sign and every sign its own unvarying 
sound. Further, it was declared that the first step toward securing a reform in Eng- 
lish spelling is to break down, by the combined influence of enlightened scholars and 
of practical educators, the immense and stubborn prejudice which regards the estab- 
lished modes of spelling almost as constituting the language, and as having a sacred 
character in themselves preferable to others. 

A varied and interesting discussion followed the acceptance of the report. It was 
opened by Mr. E. Jones, of Liverpool, who recommended that, in place of the adoption 
of new letters, the best possible use should be made of the alphabet nowin vogue. Mr. 
S. P. Andrews also recommended the improvement of spelling upon the basis of the 
Roman alphabet, thus avoiding the necessity of introducing new types. 

A convention of educators was appointed, to be held at Philadelphia, August 14, 15, 
and 16, to consider how best to give effect to the above resolutions. 

KE. Jones, of Liverpool, England, read a paper on the spelling reform, which, with 
the report, was discussed by Professors Whitney, Haldeman, March, Wightman, and 
many others. The conclusion reached was that reform must be slow, and be begun in 
the public schools and with the rising generation. The next paper, on “The alphabet 
as a means to an end,” was by Prof. William C. Sawyer, of Appleton, Wis. He pointed 
out the defects of our alphabet, and said that it is a disgrace to our civilization to 
continue our patronage of it. This paper was followed by one on “ Phonetic reform,” 
by James W. Shearer, of Liberty Corner, N. J. Dr. J. B. Bittinger, of Sewickly, Pa., 
read a paper on “ What Shakespeare knew of horsemanship,” and Prof. Fisk P. 
Brewer, of the University of South Carolina, read a paper on section 262 of Demos- 
‘thenes’ ‘De Corona.” Hebrew etymology was discussed at length by Prof. Cranford 
H. Toy, of the theological seminary at Greenville, 8. C., and Professor March made 
some remarks upon No. 328 of the Codex Diplomaticus Anglo-Saxonum. Papers were 
also read by Dr. J. Hammond Turnbull, of Hartford, Conn., Professor March, and 
Prof. Milton M. Humphreys, of Lexington, Va.—(New-England Journal of Education, 
August 12, 1876, p.55; School Bulletin, August, 1876, p. 185; Ohio Educational Monthly, 
September, 1876, pp. 295-297.) 


ORTHOGRAPHIC CONVENTION. 


The convention for the revision of English orthography met, as arranged by the 
Philological Association, at the Atlas Hotel, West Philadelphia, August 15, 1876. 

After the organization of the convention, and pertinent remarks by the president, 
Prof. S. S. Haldeman, an able and valuable address was delivered by Prof. I’. A. March, 
of Lafayette College, Pennsylvania, in which the history of alphabetic symbolization 
was adverted to, also the confusion therein caused by the Norman conquest; and the 
need of some conventional phonic system argued. A very interesting and harmonious 
discussion followed, in which the principal speakers were Mr. E. Jones, of England; 
W. Duane, of Philadelphia; President Nelson, of Annapolis; Professor Parker, of 
Philadelphia ; Rev. Mr. Robertson, missionary to the Creek Indians; and J. B. Lowe, 
of Hampton Institute, Virginia. 

The resolutions reciting the need for a reform in spelling passed at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Philological Association, already noticed, were unanimously 
adopted. 

After 4 days of session it was unanimously agreed that the time has come for a per- 
manent organization, to take in hand the actual reform of English spelling. A con- 
stitution and set of by-laws were therefore adopted, officers elected, and committees 
appointed. The New-England Journal of Education gives the full text of the con- 
stitution of the new association, remarking that the matter promises to be our leading 
educational question for some time. 

Prof. Francis A. March, LL.D., of Lafayette College, Pennsylvania, was elected 
president of the association. The vice-presidents elected were Prof. 8. S. Haldeman, 
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LL.D., University of Pennsylvania; E. Jones, 35 Newstead Road, Liverpool, England; 
William T. Harris, superintendent of public schools, St. Louis, Mo.,; Prof. William D. 
Whitney, Yale College, Connecticut; Prof. C. K. Nelson, Annapolis, Md.; and Mrs. 
E. P. Burns, 35 Park Row, New York City. 

There is no fee for joining the association, and the annual dues are only one dollar, 
payable in advance. It was significant of the interest of those present at this meeting 
that many of the first names added to the roll were accompanied by ten dollar notes. 

The annual meetings are to be appointed with special reference to the convenience 
of teachers in the long vacation, at points of interest, and special inducements are to 
be offered by the hotels and railroads.—(New-England Journal of Education, August 
26, 1876, p. 79, and September 16, p. 115.) 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of this association, held at Saratoga in September, 1876, is characterized 
by Seribner’s Monthly as having been the nearest approach to what is called in 
England a “ social science congress,” that has ever been seen in the United States. Pre- 
vious meetings, it is remarked, have generally lacked the homogeneous, coherent char- 
acter which the experience and practice of 20 years have stamped upon the British 
conventions of this nature. Papers have been read and debates held occasionally in 
the presence of large audiences in these American social science meetings, but there 
has seldom been brought together such a company of trained and truly scientific 
investigators as met at Saratoga, ready to discuss, upon the instant, and often in a 
masterly way, the numerous questions coming up for consideration. At Saratoga, 
too, these professors and experts of social science met each other, not only in the 
debates, but at the hotel tables and in their hours of recreation, so that many topics 
could be leisurely and amicably debated, with mutual enlightenment. The resalt was 
that after four days spent in this manner, (during which more than 40 addresses and 
papers were presented and more than 100 persons took part in the discussions,) the 
members separated with a strong feeling of satisfaction, as if something had really 
been accomplished of national importance and concern, and, at the same time, with 
pleasure to those who participated in it. This was particularly true in regard to the 
professors and lawyers who carried on, for 3 days, the most searching and intelligent 
debates on legal education and admission to the bar ever held in America. Nearly all 
the more important law schools, except that of Cambridge, were represented, and 
eminent lawyers from New York, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and other cities spoke on various topics of great importance. The papers read 
in this department of the association were by Chancellor Hammond of Iowa, Profes- 
sor Dwight of New York, Professor von Holtzendorfft of Munich, Mr. Mathile of Wash- 
ington, Messrs. Lewis L. Delafield and Dorman B. Eaton of New York, and Judge 
Hoadley of Cincinnati. They dealt with the study of jurisprudence and political sci- 
ence, admission to the bar, election of judges, proper organization of law schools, &c. 

Among the addresses delivered before the other departments of the association, are 
mentioned Mr. David A. Wells’s opening address on “The causes and remedies of our 
financial depression;” Governor Tilden’s short address to the conference of charities, 
with which the proceedings opened, and addresses by Dr. Allen, of Massachusetts, and 
Dr. Wilbur, of New York, on insanity. Papers were read in the conference of charities 
relating to neglected children, medical charities and out of door relief, immigration 
and pauperism, and hospital buildings. The health department, which was in session 
but one day, brought forward some useful papers on the health of schools and debated 
them ably. Dr. D.F. Lincoln, of Boston, secretary of the department of health in that 
city, was here one of the principal speakers. 

The largest audiences attended what is called the “ general session,” in which papers 
not specially connected with any of the 5 departments of the association were brought 
forward, read, and debated. Here, therefore, the political and financial papers, and one 
or two specially relating to education, were considered. There were 4 chief debates in 
the general session on the following subjects: the silver question, the condition of the 
South, Chinese immigration, and the railroad question. These debates were all ex- 
tremely animated and entertaining, without reaching any very definite conclusion, nor 
were they reported with any fulness; consequeatly, most of what was said was lost. 
Briefer discussion followed the paper of Mr. D. L. Harris on municipal extravagance, a 
striking presentation of the debt and expenses of city governments; also those on 
“The cotton industry of Fall River,” “Life insurance,” ‘Township organizations,” 
“Technical education,” “The civil service,” “American currency,” and others. On the 
closing day an impromptu debate on “ Prison discipline” took place, apropos of a reso- 
lution which authorized the sending of delegates to the International Prison Congress 
at Stockholm, in August, 1877. Captain Harvey, governor of the Brixton Prison, in 
London, was present and gave an account of the prison system now used in England, 
and of the considerable decrease in punished crime which is taking place there. Later 
in the same day, Mr. Thomas Balch, of Philadelphia, gave a sketch of the Crédit Foncier 
of France, a financial institution which has grown up there within forty years, and has 
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proved of great service not only to individual borrowers and investors, but to the whole 
country in times of financial distress. The prevention of crime by moral and educa- 
tional instrumentalities was zealously discussed in a paper by Mr. George T. Angell, of 
Boston, during one of the evening sessions, and the intimate connection between immi- 
gration and crime was considered in the conference of charities. 

In this last named conference, which remained in session but 3 days, 6 States were 
officially represented — New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin — while Connecticut, New Jersey, and one or two other States were un- 
officially represented. The proceedings of this conference were more fully reported 
than any other part of the Saratoga meeting, and they were to be published at Albany 
by the secretary of the conference, Dr. C.8. Hoyt. 

A week or two after the conference of charities adjourned a local convertion of the 
same kind met at Lancaster, Pa., where the county officials of that State who have 
charge of the public poor assembled to debate questions very similar to those consid- 
ered at Saratoga. This was the third meeting of the kind held during the year, the 
others having been convened in Michigan and in New York. Their frequency shows 
how much more urgent than formerly have become the questions which concern the 
poor, and the good results which attend such conventions are everywhere perceptible. 
The care of the poor is becoming more enlightened and systematic, and the States are 
learning of one another and entering into cordial relations with one another upon a 
mutual good understanding.—(Scribner’s Monthly for December, 1876, pp. 277, 278.) 

The congress above reported has called attention more pointedly than perhaps was 
ever done before to the kind of service which such an organization can render, It is 
a movable university, an impromptu parliament, a company of secular and volunteer 
apostles who in this age are capable of preaching and teaching much that the world 
should make haste to hear. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A semi-annual meeting of this association was held at Boston October 22, 1875, and 
another at the same place on May 26, 1876. 

The attendance at the meeting in October was greater than at any previous one, and, 
for the first time, a lady appeared as a member. Hon. Warren Johnson, of Maine, 
discussed ‘‘ Elements essential to a public school system ;” Rev. Daniel Leach, of Rhode 
Island, “‘ The ideal teacher;” A. P. Stone, cf Springfield, Mass., ‘The need of reform 
in teaching geography.” Dr. Sears gave an interesting account of his work in the 
South, in which he made the remarkable statement that the proportion of the liberally 
educated is greater in the South than it is in New England—a statement possibly cor- 
rect, if the white population only be taken into the account. 

At the meeting held in May, 1876, about 30 superintendents were present from the 
different States of New England. A paper was read by Francis W. Parker, of Quincy, 
Mass., giving a history of Prussian schools. The next was by Ephraim Hunt, of Port- 
land, Me., his subject being the extent to which the calamities of the times are justly 
chargeable to our prevailing systems of education, since, as the writer claimed, they 
educate away from industry and habits of labor. The third and last paper was read 
by A. P. Stone, of Springtield, on the subject of teaching geography and the text books 
to be used.—(National Teacher, November, 1875, p. 472, and New-England Journal of 
Education, June 3, 1876, pp. 270, 271.) 


ASSOCIATION OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES. 


A convention of representatives of medical colleges of the United States was held in 
Philadelphia June 2:and 3, 1876, in pursuance of a call isseed in May of the same 
year. Representatives of 23 different colleges were present. Among other important 
business transacted the following resolutions were passed : 

In respect to the length of course for a degree, it was— 

‘‘Resolved, That it is the opinion of this convention that no two consecutive sets of 
lecture tickets shall be regarded as fulfilling the usual prerequisites of instruction for 
graduation where the time between the beginning of the first course and the end of 
the second is less than 15 months.” 

" ne question of the advisability of adopting a graded coutse-of study was met by the 
ollowing: 

“Whereas a knowledge of the elementary branches of medicine should precede a 
study of the practical branches, 

‘* Resolved, That, in the hope of inducing students to prolong and systematize their 
studies, this convention recommends to all medical colleges to offer to students the option 
of 3 courses of lectures, after a plan similar to the following: Students who have 
attended two full courses of lectures on anatomy, chemistry, materia medica, and 
physiology may be examined upon any of these subjects at the end of their second 
course. During their third course, such students may devote themselves to the lectures 
upon the theory and practice of medicine, surgery, obstetrics, and diseases of women 
and children, upon which subjects only they shall be examined at the final examination 
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for the degree of M. D., their standing, however, to be determined by the results of 
both examinaticns.” 

It was also unanimously resolved that no degree in medicine should be conferred 
under any circumstances except after an examination in person of the candidate upon 
all the branches of medicine.—(Detroit Review of Medicine, July, 1876, pp. 500-504.) 


INTERCOLLEGIATE LITERARY ASSOCIATION, 


This association owes its origin toa suggestion by T. W. Higginson, in one cf the 
magazines, that the establishment of intercollegiate scholarships would be a great 
inducement to higher education in this country. Popular education, he argued, has 
always been the chief object of praise in this country, but the universal desire to 
make money, and, in fact, the almost universal necessity of so doing, have prevented 
many promising young men from entering the fields of higher literary enterprise. It 
was held that intercollegiate scholarships, founded on intercollegiate examinations, 
would not only serve as a standard of measurement between colleges, would not only 
instil a desire for distinction in science and letters among undergraduates, but also 
would induce the best students in the colleges to devote their time after graduation to 
those departments of study which best suit their tastes. Colonel Higginson’s sugges- 
tion met with general approbation. President McCosh, Chancellor Crosby, and others, 
approved of his views, and while the matter stood in this inchoate form before the 
college public the Intercollegiate Literary Association was founded. Three undergrad- 
uates at Princeton College and three at Williams College joined their names to a 
circular on the subject, addressed to the members of American colleges, calling a 
convention to meet at Hartford. About a dozen institutions responded. The ques- 
tion as to the admission of young women into the contests was wisely decided at the 
beginning by the six subscribers to the circular, they sending a copy of the invitation 
to Vassar College. 

Colonel Higginson was present at the first convention and guided its proceedings. 
It was determined for the first year to have competitions in oratory and essays only. 
The object was to make the contests popular from the beginning, and this object could 
not have been attained if mathematics or the dead languages had first been intro- 
duced. The idea, also, was not to undertake too much, but by gradual advances to 
secure a permanent organization. It was deemed best for the first few years to offer 
such prizes as might be within the power of the association, and in the mean time to 
attempt to secure a permanent fund. The first contests in oratory and essays proved 
to be a great success. Many persons were interested in the undertaking. Mrs. Astor 
set a praiseworthy example by a generous gift, which has been twice renewed ; while 
Mrs. John Taylor Johnston and Mr. Dwight H. Olmstead gave equally hearty and sub- 
stantial support to the project. For the second year, examinations in Greek and in 
mathematics were added, and, while the contests in speaking and composition were 
again most successful, the additional competitions did notin the least fall behind them 
in this respect. 

The annual contest for 1876 took place in January, at the Academy of Music, New 
York. The first prize in oratory was awarded to Julian M. Elliot, of Hamilton Col- 
lege; the second to D.J. Tompkins, of Cornell University. F. E. Heath, of Corneil 
University, was awarded a prize for an essay on “ Dickens and Thackeray compared.” 
A prize for the best essay on “Advantages and disadvantages of universal suffrage ” 
was divided between Nelson S. Spencer, of the College of the City of New York, and 
F, A. Hills, of the Northwestern University, of Illinois. The prize of $100, offered by 
Mr. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., for the best essay on “Arbitration,” was awarded 
to Wilbur Lawrence, of the College of the City of New York. 

In mathematics, the first prize was awarded to George S. Palmer, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, the second to G. B. Halstead, of Princeton College; and honorable mention was 
made of Thomas Craig, of Lafayette College. 

In Greek, the first prize was awarded to Miss Julia J. Thomas, of Cornell University, 
the second to Henry Veghte, of Rutgers College; and honorable mention was made 
of H. E. Crosby, of the University of the City of New York.—(Schermerhorn’s Monthly, 
February, 1876, and New York Tribune.) 


NEW ENGLAND NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


The third annual session of the New England Normal Musical Institute was held at 
East Greenwich, R. I., during July and August, under the direction of Dr. E. Tourjee, 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. The success of the Normal in 
its two previous years drew together a large representation from no less than 16 differ- 
ent States and the District of Columbia. The time was fully occupied with lectures, 
concerts, and lessons, and enough recreation among the many charming places of Nar- 
ragansett Bay to make everything delightful.—(New-England Journal of Education, 
October 7, 1876.) 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The twenty-fifth meeting of the association was held in Buffalo, N. Y., beginning on 
Wednesday, August 23, 1876, and closing on the afternoon of the following Wednesday. 
Several peculiar circumstances united in making the meeting one of unusual interest. 
Among them may be mentioned the fact that the president, Hon. Sherman 8. Rogers, 
who presided at the twenty-fifth meeting, also presided at the organization of the asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia, September 20, 1648. The Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia 
was also the means of securing the attendance of numerous foreign savants, in America 
as commissioners from various countries, who were most cordially welcomed to the asso- 
ciation both by its officers and the citizens of Buffalo. 

The attendance of members and citizens at the general and sectional sessions was 
larger than at several preceding meetings. Two hundred and fifteen names of mem- 
bers and foreign guests were centered on the register, while three hundred tickets were 
given out for the meeting. 

One hundred and forty-seven papers were entered by title. Of these, nine were not 
considered by the standing committee for the lack of abstracts or from the titles being 
withdrawn by their authors; fourteen were rejected by the committee as being already 
published and for other reasons. Of the remainder, thirty-one were referred to section 
A, eighteen to the subsection of chemistry, nine to the subsection of microscopy, 
forty-six to section B, and twenty to the subsection of anthropology. The pecuniary 
condition of the association being such as to demand strict economy, it was determined 
by the standing committee to limit the size of the volume of Buffalo proceedings. 

The organization of the permanent subsection of anthropology was an interesting 
and popular feature of the meeting, being well attended and maintained. 

A permanent subsection of microscopy was organized, and though the sessions which 
it held were in great part devoted to perfecting its organization for future meetings, 
yet several papers were read and a general interest in the objects of the subsection 
awakened. 

The permanent subsection of chemistry continued its organization with increased 
attendance and interest, and the able opening address of its chairman called and 
retained many attendants from the other sections. . 

The entomological club of the association held several meetings during the week, 
the first being on the afternoon before the association commenced. This club is annu- 
ally increasing in favor with the entomologists, and calls many persons specially inter- 
ested in this department to the meetings of the association. The bringing together 
once a year of persons interested in the many departments of science has always been 
one of the primary objects of the association, and it is to be hoped that the numerous 
associations and societies of kindred objects with this will realize the advantages to 
be gained by having one of their meetings held in connection with this association, 
and thus allow those who would enjoy meeting their colaborers at least once a year 
the opportunity of doing so at the least expense of time, and in connection with the 
liberal arrangements that are always made in behalf of the association by the citizens 
of the place of meeting.—(Proceedings of the association for 1876, pp. 341-343.) 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. 
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TRE STUDY GF ANGLO-SAXON. 


Po A NEA Epes, 


Professor of the English Langrage and Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, at Easton, Pa. 


li is strange that there should have been no more stucy of Anglo-Saxon, the mother 
of our mother tongue. There is talk enongh about it. From the way our orators and 
critics dilate upon the glories of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and the beauty and power of 
an Anglo-Saxon style, one would suppose that everybody studies it. But it is only 
within the last ten years that it has had any place in our common American college 
course. Latin and Greek were thought to be the proper languages to study, and there 
was no time found even for English. The course has now been widened, and there are 
many things to be said in favor of admitting the grandmother tongue. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE LANGUAGE, 


Anglo-Saxon is to be classed with inflected languages like Latin and Greek, rather 
than with analytic languages like French and English. It is, in fact, a sister speech 
with Latin and Greek, and shares with them the general constitution and family traits 
of the Parent Speech of the Indo-European languages. The noun has five cases, with 
four declensions growing out of the different stems; the adjective is declined in three 
genders and two numbers like the Latin, and also in a definite and an indefinite declen- 
sion like the German; the personal pronouns have three numbers. The verb has six 
conjugations. The syntax is that of a highly inflected language. Some verbs govern 
the accusative case, others the genitive, the dative, the instrumental, or the accusative 
and dative, or accusative and genitive, or other combination. The uses of the modes 
and tenses are nicely distinguished; the subjunctive mode has its set of rules rivalling 
those of the Latin or Greek as apparatus for mental gymnastics. The order of the 
words is that of a Germanic inflected language, and needs to be changed in English. 
The rhythm of the poetry is measured by accents and alliteration. The sounds of the 
letters are carefully represented, and the relation between them and the sounds of 
analogous words in Latin and Greek and German is subject to definite rules. The 
Anglo-Saxons had popular poetry before their conversion to Christianity. Every one 
learned to sing their ballads. The harp passed round at feasts and each sang in turn. 
Most of what would have been their origina] literature was lost by coming under ban 
of the church and the contempt of the Normans; but we still have one heathen poem, 
Beowulf, and a number of Christian poems in the ballad epic style. There is a large 
body of prose, but most of it is translation or imitation of Latin works, and its interest 
is therefore mainly philological. There are many charters and other legal documents 
of much interest. 

THE USES OF THIS STUDY. 


Languages are studied for discipline, as a key to their books, as tools for further 
investigation, and as models or other aids in our own talking and writing. 

The study of Anglo-Saxon will plainly give the same kind of discipline as that of 
Latin and Greek, so far as it depends on their being infiected languages, and on their 
giving an introduction to a new world of thought. 

The knowledge of Anglo-Saxon is also valuable in itself; it is a record of mind in 
which all men have an interest. To special students of English history and of modern 
civilization it may be of special service in original investigations. In the old charters 
and records is still locked up much valuable material for making out the rise of the 
English constitution and the growth of English customs, and so the history of the 
Tentonic races. To original investigators in the science of language it also offers a 
most inviting field, and much aid to labor in other fields. 

It is mainly, however, in its relation to our modern English that the study of Anglo- 
Saxon is important. The names of the objects which we speak of most and most 
warmly, of the actions and thoughts which stir the blood, the words and idioms around 
which move the dearest associations, and on which the beauty of our poetry and the 
power of eloquence, wit, and humor depend, are mainly Anglo-Saxon. The power to 
speak well springs from familiarity with choice idioms and synonymes, and this is to be 
attained by studying them in connection with the history of their origin and meanings, 
and by becoming familiar with the writings in which they are used with simplicity. 

Almost all our grammatical forms are Anglo-Saxon. The difficulties of our language, 
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whether in spelling, in the irregular formation of modes and tenses, or of plurals or 
genders, or in the peculiar combinations of syntax, are almost all to be referred to 
Anglo-Saxon, and most of them are there easily understood; they are now difficult 
because they are relics of habits and forms which have passed away. Took is the past 
tense of take, loved of love; took is a contraction of a reduplicated perfect ta-tak, loved 
of an aorist compounded with did (love-did). Sheep, deer, swine, do not use the plural 
8; that was the regular way with all such neuters in Anglo-Saxon. Afen is the plural 
of man; the change of a to e is a matter of euphony produced by a following 7, which 
is now lost. Methinks I see him seems strange, but in Anglo-Saxon we learn that this 
thinks is a different verb from the common English think, and means seem, and governs 
a dative; methinks means it seems to me. Be it so—be is the old subjunctive used with 
the force of an imperative as in Latin, and having it for its subject. He went a-hunt- 
ing— a is the old preposition on. 


METHODS OF STUDY. 


Languages are studied in many ways. French and German are often studied by 
repeating phrases, so as to learn to talk. French is often read in free translation, 
without knowing the modes and tenses or other grammatical forms, skipping the 
strange words and particles, and guessing at the general meaning of the sentences, 
very much as many of usread English. Latin and Greek are usually read more care- 
fully. Students are expected to know the meanings of all the words, and observe the 
modes and tenses, cases, and the like. This is about all that is done in many colleges. 
But the best teachers attempt more. They try to master the author read. They dwell 
on the particles which show the connections of thought, the modes and tenses and 
synonyms, so as fully to get the thought, and they recreate the environment. This 
is called historical and esthetical study. 

Then there is philological study. In a few of the best colleges, Latin and Greek are 
read with a careful scrutiny of every word in view of the modern science of language. 
The best students regularly look up the etymology of every word, and prepare for 
questions on its history and its relations to kindred words in other languages, the 
phonetic laws which govern the changes of form, the laws of thought which govern 
the changes of meaning, historical inferences to be drawn from it, and similar matters. 
They prepare for comparative syntax, to give the forms in other languages of expressing 
each relation of thought, and their history. This philological study may be turned 
more toward the past, to Greek and Sanskrit, or more toward the modern languages, 
to English, French, and German. 

Nobody would study Anglo-Saxon to learn to speak it. The off-hand manner of read- 
ing has, however, been much used. President Jefierson thought that the old books 
were written in a rude form of colloquial English disguised by bad spelling, and that 
the supposed case endings, and the like, were figments, “‘aberrations,” he says, “into 
which our great Anglo-Saxon leader, Dr. Hickes, has been seduced by too much regard 
to the structure of the Greek and Latin languages.” He thought that after getting 
used to the bad spelling we could read Anglo-Saxon as easily as Burns’s poems. He 
wished to have text books prepared with parallel columns, having the Anglo-Saxon in 
one and the words respelt into their modern English form in the other, with occasional 
notes explaining such words as have become wholly obsolete. With such an apparatus 
he thought a sufficient acquaintance with the language might be very easily and rap- 
idly made. Wherever Anglo-Saxon study consists in putting a gospel in Anglo-Saxon 
into the hands of beginners, and reading it through in a few lessons, the method must 
be not unlike Mr. Jefferson’s; and it is true that a good deal of very interesting and 
valuable knowledge of the language may be caught up in that way with little pains. 
It is, however, plainly desirable, if time can be spared, to use a more accurate and 
thorough method; and since the value of the study is greatest as the key to English 
grammar and the coloring for English stvle, it would seem that here more than with 
other languages it is desirable to use the philological method, and scrutinize word after 
word and phrase after phrase with minute attention, so that the relation of each to our 
modern English may be clearly understood. This thorough philological study also 
implies, for the full understanding of the Anglo-Saxon itself, a comparison with other 
languages, with Latin and Greek and Sanskrit, if the students know them, and with 
German, as its nearest of kin, if without the means of studying Gothic and Icelandic. 
Parallel paradigms of all these, and other languages, may, in fact, be found iu a com- 
parative grammar of the Anglo-Saxon, arranged for easy comparison and for careful 
examination where the history and meaning of Anglo-Saxon forms are doubtful. 


THE TIME FOR THIS STUDY. 


The best time to introduce Anglo-Saxon in the common classical course would seem 
to be after studying German, near the end of the hard work on Latin and Greek. This 
is, in most colleges, during the Junior year. The students will then be comparative 
grammarians of more or less skill in Latin and Greek, French and German, and will 
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make rapid progress in Anglo-Saxon. Four recitations a week for a single term will 
then count as much as a whole Freshman year. It may be well introduced in connec- 
tion with the study of an English classic, Shakespeare, for example, or Chaucer, giving 
out a lesson in both for the same half day, under the same instructor, and making them 
mutually aid each other. The great difficulty in the way of valuable study of English 
is the fatal facility of extemporizing the recitations. The Anglo-Saxon, on the con- 
trary, is hard to prepare, and needs the stimulus of interesting applications. In the 
earnest struggle for life now going on among the thick coming studies of our old clas- 
sical courses, Anglo-Saxon can hope for little space. 

Where there are scientific courses, so-called, from which Greek, or even Greek and 
Latin, are dropt to make way for modern languages, it would seem possible to secure 
time for the scientific study of our own tongue. And then it might be thought best 
to begin at the beginning, with Anglo-Saxon, and come down in the actual order of 
historic development, through the various stages of Old English. There would be ob- 
vious advantages in this method. There are other reasons for approaching it through 
the German. The class of students who take our scientific courses do so in large part 
because they dislike Greek and Latin, and do not see the use of studying them. They 
are likely to dislike Anglo-Saxon at first for similar reasons. The study is hard for 
them, and the interest to a great extent archeological. The thought is foreign, the 
environment strange. German is easier, is modern, has all sorts of uses and attrac- 
tions. But German well taught is an introduction to Anglo-Saxon. It has retained 
the old Teutonic forms much better than English. Anglo-Saxon is much easier to a 
German than an Englishman. To an Englishman who has learned German it is very 
easy, and the philological study of it, which was so difficult, becomes simple and delight- 
ful. It is a truly practical as well as scientific procedure to have Anglo-Saxon taught 
by a professor of English and German literature, as it is at the Washington University 
at St. Lovis. It is good to have some of it read, if there is plenty of time, in the early 
part of the course ; but the real work shouid be put off, as in the classical course, till 
other languages have been studied. 

Our universities which have a separate school of English language and literature, or 
a course of study in them running through three or four years, will naturally aim to 
give thorough philological training of the same kind and extent as that given in Latin 
or Greek. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


- No class of persons need to know Anglo-Saxon so much as teachers of English gram- 
mar. Teachers in our common schools, and much more in our high schools and acad- 
emies, might use it with every lesson in grammar or language; and they are always 
in danger of being asked questions they cannot answer without knowing it. Pupils 
will ask whether John’s book is a contraction of John his book ; how comes goose to have 
geese for its plural, and gander for its masculine ; how comes lady to be the feminine of 
lord ; what does the to mean when you say to err is human ; should we say the sun sets or 
sits ; should we parse I asked him a question by supplying to before him ; and so on with- 
outend. But such questions cannot be answered without knowing Anglo-Saxon. In- 
genious teachers reason about them with infinite subtlety and no end, and demonstrate 
how they must be,— both ways; when a single look at an Anglo-Saxon sentence settles 
the matter. No teacher can safely decide such questions without knowing the old 
forms. No normal school ought to send out graduates from its grammar department 
wholly ignorant of Anglo-Saxon. A lesson a day during the last school term, skilfully 
directed to the examples in which this knowledge is oftenest called for, would perhaps 
answer the most pressing needs of the common school. A really good high school 
teacher ought to have had much more study. 


ANGLO-SAXON IN AMERICA. 


The history of this study in America has a little of the centennial interest. There 
was a revival of etymological study of English about a hundred years ago, when Dr. 
Johnson published his dictionary. He knew nothing of Anglo-Saxon, and his critics 
showed up his ignorance very fully. Horne Tooke, among others, was attracted to that 
field of study, and having original linguistic genius, and plenty of leisure in prison, 
prepared The Diversions of Purley, a book that proved an epoch-making work in this 
kind of study. He was a fierce opponent of the ministry who were making war in 
America, and had been imprisoned for saying that Americans were “ murdered” by the 
king’s troops at Lexington. He was regarded in this country as a martyr in the cause 
of our liberties, and his book was at once reprinted here, and read everywhere with 
peculiar interest. It bore fruit a hundredfold in the minds of Noah Webster and 
Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson sent to Europe for the old folios in which the knowl- 
edge of Anglo-Saxon was then buried, and read them, as he had time. He became 
strongly impressed with the thought that the language ought to be studied in our 
schools, and when he organized the University of Virginia he made it the duty of 
the professor of modern languages to give instruction in Anglo-Saxon. It has accord- 
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ingly been one of the reguiar studies there since 1825. Prof. George Blattermann, 
Ph. D., gave the first course of lectures, and continued them till 1840. Prof. Charles 
Kraitsir, Ph. D., gave them from 1841 to 1844. Prof. M. Schele De Vere, Ph. D., 
LL.D., has since filled this chair. During the earlier period, the lectures had been 
given, in pursuance of what was understood to be Mr. Jefferson’s plan, merely as a 
means of imparting a knowledge of English; but Prof. Schele De Vere has given lec- 
tures on the science of language and the history of the changes from Anglo-Saxon to 
English, and has used his ‘Studies in English” as a text book. Students elect their 
studies at this university. Four hundred and ninety-eight (498) students have been in 
the classes since 1845, and the number who have taken Anglo-Saxon from the first is 
computed to be over 600. Many of these have become teachers, several of them pro- 
tessors in southern colleges and universities, and they have exerted a considerable in- 
fluence in favor of this study. Among them may be mentioned Prof. J. L. Johnson, 
who has championed the study with great success in the University of Mississippi. 
Mr. Jefferson’s plans for his university attracted great attention through the whole 
country, and it was very likely on their suggestion that the founders of Lafayette 
College, which was chartered in 1826, made the study of Anglo-Saxon and English 
prominent in their proposed curriculum. 

Noah Webster’s Dictionary was the most notable product of his Anglo-Saxon studies. 
It is not known that he made any earnest effort to introduce the language into the col- 
lege at Amherst, which he helped to found, but his influence was felt there through 
occasional addresses to the students and the teaching of his son-in-law, Professor 
Fowler (1838-1843), who was preparing books on the history of the English language, 
and lectured on such topics to his classes. The attention of some of those who have 
been teachers of Anglo-Saxon elsewhere was there first drawn to it. 

In 1850, Prof. John 8. Hart, Lu. D., introduced the study of Anglo-Saxon into 
the Philadelphia High School. The course ran through the second, third, and fourth 
years of study, with five hours a week in the first two years, and four a week the last 
year. ‘They read the Gospels and Klipstein’s Analecta. Professor Hart gave a course 
of lectures on the history of the English language and English literature. About 250 
students were engaged in the study each year. The course was dropped in 1854 “ in 
consequence of the pressure of other studies and the prejudice excited against this.” 

Not far from the same date (1851), this study was introduced into Harvard College 
in the University at Cambridge, where it has been continued ever since. It is part of 
the instruction given by Prof. F. J. Child, Ph. D., whose title is Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory. At first, all the Sophomore class had lessons in the elements of Anglo- 
Saxon. Now it is elective for students of the three higher classes, and continues for 
two years. There are two recitations a week the first year and three the second. Six- 
teen to twenty are a good class for the first year, when they read March’s Reader. ‘the 
second year, when the text books are German, Heyne’s Beowulf and Mdtzner’s altenglische 
Sprachproben, five or six would be a good class, and it is apt to fail altogether. 

In 1858, a professorship of the English language and comparative philology was cre- 
ated at Lafayette College. This was the formal establishment of a course of study 
which had been two years carried on in the college, and was supposed to be the first 
authoritative recognition of the English and Anglo-Saxon as a separate department of 
philological study coérdinate with Greek and Latin, and the central object of com- 
parative study. At Lafayette, four recitations a week in Anglo-Saxon during the two 
last terms of Junior year are taken by the whole class, and two recitations more a week 
are optional for one term. It is also used continually in the philological study of the 
later English authors. Post graduate studies are also carried on as far as students may 
wish. Text books have been published by which it is thought possible to give a por- 
tion of this language as thorough study as our college text books enable us to give the 
Latin and Greek. Many teachers and several professors of this study have graduated 
at Lafayette, and its course and text books have attracted attention in Europe. Prof. 
8. G. Barnes, of Iowa College, and Prof. R. H. Carotkers, of Westminster College have 
aided in the preparation of text books. 

In 1868, Prof. H. Corson, LL. D., began this study at St. John’s College, where he was 
professor of rhetoric and English literature, and in 1871 he accepted a chair of Anglo- 
Saxon and English in Cornell University. The study has been continued at St. John’s 
College with earnestness and efficiency by Prof. J. M. Garnett. Professor Corson soon 
atter published a valuable ‘‘Handbook of Anglo-Saxon and Early English,” repre- 
senting the language and literature from AZlfred to the end of the fourteenth century, 
with glossary, grammar, and other apparatus. Students in the School of Literature at 
Cornell are required, and.others may elect, to devote to the study of Anglo-Saxon and 
eatly English four recitations a week during two terms of the Freshman year and 
three a week during two terms of the Sophomore year. They read a large part of 
Professor Corson’s handbook. The present class (1875) numbers thirty-two (82), of 
whom three elect the study from other schools, and ten (10) are ‘lady students.” 
“The lady students,” Professor Corson says, ‘‘ do the best.” 

Other handbooks for beginners have been published by Professor Shute of Colum- 
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bian College, and Professor Carpenter of the University of Wisconsin, and the interest 
in the study has been greatly increased within the last five years. 

The answers to a circular of inquiry issued by the Bureau of Education to our prin- 
cipal colleges show that twenty-three of them study Anglo-Saxon, reading more or less 
of it. The study at Yaleis in the Sheffield School and in one of its post graduate courses. 
Eight more claim to study it incidentally in their course of English literature. Almost 
all of them, except those before named, have begun it within the last four years; sev- 
eral have offered it this year for the first time. Haverford dates back to 1867. Of 
those who do not study it, nine couple the statement of that fact with some expression 
of regret or anticipation. Tho answer from the University of Michigan is: “Sorry to 
say that the study is not pursued at all’; so from Dartmouth. From Princeton we 
learn that it may be introduced hereafter ; so from the Central University at Richmond, 
Kentucky, and Vanderbilt University, which is recently opened. The Chancellor of the 
University of Georgia says that ‘the study is more important than that of any modern 
language.” Only sixteen of those returning answers are content with simply stating 
that they do not study Anglo-Saxon. 


A CALL FOR ANGLO-SAXON SCHOLARS. 


This is great progress for any linguistic study to make in these times when the nat- 
ural sciences are crowding everywhere. The time is all full in the old colleges, and 
the supply of good teachers for the new study is very scant. The professors of rhet- 
oric who are oftenest turned to are not often linguists; it is better to try the Latin or 
Greek professor, as is done at Haverford. But special attainments are needed. To 
the coming generation of scholars, Anglo-Saxon has prizes to offer as tempting as any. 
There are professorships, and then the eminence which waits on successful original 
work in a prominent field. There is nowhere in the world so much of this study as in 
America. Professor Child says, in his answer to the circular of the. Bureau, that 
“ Anglo-Saxon is utterly neglected in England—at present there is but one man in 
England that is known to know anything of it — and not extensively pursued anywhere 
in America.” The Germans, he adds, “ cannot do their best for want of properly edited 
texts. Two or three American scholars, devoted to Anglo-Saxon, would have a great 
field to distinguish themselves in, undisputed by Englishmen.” 
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TILE PRONUNCIATION CF GREEK EN KEIIS COUNTRY. 


JAMES R. BOISE, Pu. D., LL.D., 
Profecsor of Greek, Chicago, Til. 


Three methods of pronouncing Greek have prevailed more or less in American schools? 

1. The English system ; 

2. The Modern Greek, called also Reuchlinian; and 

3. The method sometimes styled ‘‘ Continental,” sometimes ‘‘ Erasmian.” 

Of the first, which was almost universal in this country fifty years ago, Goodwin, in 
the Preface of his Greek Grammar, very justly and forcibly remarks, ‘“‘That monstrosity, 
the so-called ‘English system,’ which saddled the Greek at once with English vowel 
sounds and Latin accents, is now unintelligible to the majority of our scholars; and it. 
is not likely that a system which requires the use of a foreign system of accentuation 
will ever be generally adopted.” 

The second, the modern Greek pronunciation, while advocated by some very eminent 
men, has been adopted in very few schools, and need not here be particularly described.* 

The third, the so-called continental or Erasmian method, is already widely preva- 
lent, is every year rapidly gaining ground, and seems likely very soon to become 
almost universal in our American schools.t Itis, therefore, this method of pronouncing 
Greek which I propose here briefly to describe. 


THE SO-CALLED CONTINENTAL OR ERASMIAN METHOD OF PRONOUNCING GREEK. 
I. OF THE SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS. 


A, a, has the sound of a in father. 

H, 7, has the sound of a in gate, laie. 

E, ¢, has the sound of e¢ in men. 

I, ze, has the sound of 4 in machine. 

Q, w, has the sound of o in tone. 

O, o, has the same sound as o, with half the length. When followed by a consonant in 
the same word, it is quite common to pronounce it like o in log; yet this sound 
is not strictly correct, and should never be given to o before another vowel, or at 
the end of a word. It is sometimes, both in this country and in Germany, pro- 
nounced with an explosive, guttural sound, to indicate that it is short. Thus, 
76 is pronounced almost as though it were written 767, the last letter purely aspi- 
rate. This sound should be carefully avoided. The same caution should also be 
observed in pronouncing the other short vowel, «. 


*The modern Greek pronunciation was taught in Germany by the celebrated theologian Reuchlin 
(born 1455, died 1522) ; and at that time appears to have been in general use wherever the Greek language 
was studied. The correctness of this pronunciation was first questioned by Erasmus of Rotterdam 
(born 1467, died 1536) in a facetious dialogue between a lion and a bear (Dialogus de recta Latini 
Grecique sermonis pronuDtiatione, Basilea, 1528). Erasmus seems not himself to have adopted the 
system proposed in the dialogue, but to have indicated his opinion that it was a near approximation to 
the ancient pronunciation. From his time, however, the system which bears his name has been con- 
stantly gaining ground, and is now, with unimportant variations, the prevailing system in Germany 
and many other countries. 

t The inquiry has often been made of the Commissioner of Education, ‘Can you inform me what is 
the prevailing pronunciation of Greek and Latin in this country?’ In order to answer this inquiry 
satisfactorily, letters were sent to all the leading classical professors, asking them for a brief statement 
of their method of pronunciation. The letters relating to the pronunciation of Greek were placed in 
my hands. I have examined one hundred and twenty-five, taken at random from a considerably larger 
number, and the result was as follows: Two professors, out of the entire number, teach the modern 
Greek pronunciation; eighteen teach the English system; four teach partly the English and partly 
the continental system; and one hundred and one the Erasmian method only. It thus appears that 
the pronunciation of Greek in this country is far more uniform than that of Latin. The fact is worthy 
of special notice that of the twelve oldest and best known New England colleges—two in Maine, one in 
New Hampshire, two in Vermont, three in Massachusetts, one in Rhode Island, and three in Connec- 
ticut—not one of the entire number any longer retains the English pronunciation of Greek, although 
several of them still retain the English pronunciation of Latin. The example of the New England 
colleges alone must have great weight in settling the usage in all the younger institations and in the 
newer States. The fact is also worthy of note that in nearly all the colleges of this country the change 
from the English to the Erasmian method has been made chiefly within the last quarter of a century. 
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Y,v, like the French w or the German i. Often, however, owing to the difficulty we 
find in giving this sound, v is pronounced like the English w in lweid, or ike ew 
in few. 

No distinction in pronunciation is usually made between @ and 4, t and 7, 
and 0; @g., dpa and apa, xa26¢ (Epic) and xaddg (Attic), laog (Homeric) and taog (At- 
tic), Av- and 29- in the verb Ava, are pronounced alike. 

In actual practice, a ands are usually shortened a little when followed by a 
double consonant or by two single consonants in the same word; ¢.9., the cin tornus 
is usually pronounced like ¢ in history, the a in xKaAAo¢ like a in callous ; but v is not 
thus shortened, e. g., v in tyoc and torepo¢g is sounded like v in U7é, vdwp; also, vin 
éxpupa like v in éAvoa, never like u in lump. 


II. OF THE SOUNDS OF THE DIPHTHONGS, 


In az both vowels are sounded, nearly as in aisle, or aye (expressing assent). 
et, like et in height.* 

ot, like ot in toil, oil. 

av, like the German au, or the English ou in house, our. 

ev, like eu in neutral.t 

ov, like ou in courier; i.e., like oo in boot. 

vt, like wi in winter, or ui in quit. 

2, 7, %, are pronounced like a, 7, w; i. ¢., the iota is not pronounced at all 
gu is pronounced like ev. 

we is pronounced like ov. 


Ill, OF THE SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 

B, 8, like 0. 

I, y, like g hard, never g soft; but y before a palatal (x, y, y, or §) has the sound of 
a in anger, and was represented by n in Latin; e. g., dycvpa, Latin ancora, anchor, 
The mistake is sometimes made of pronouncing y like ng before pz; asin AéAeypat, 
wrongly pronounced lélengmai, correctly pronounced lélegmai. 

A, 6, like d. . 

Z, 6, is generally in this country pronounced as the English 2. It is also pronounced 
thus by the modern Greeks. Some American scholars, however, pronounce ¢ as 
dz; €. g.,co6a, pronounced sédzd. This pronunciation is recommended generally 
in the best German grammars, and Hadley, in his Elements of the Greek Lan- 
guage (§ 11, a), remarks: ‘It is supposed that ¢ had at first the sound of dz.” 

8, 0, 0, aS Pen eunce, in this country and in Great Britain, always, I think, hke tA in 
thick, thin. 


The modern Greeks pronounce this letter as we do. The Germans have great 
difficulty in giving this sound; and Georg Curtius (Erliinterungen zu meiner 
griechischen Schulgrammatik, p. 19) says of this letter, “It is not advisable for 
us [Germans] to accustom ourselves to a pronunciation which is foreign to us, and 
which can be shown also not to be the ancient pronunciation.” It is quite possible 
that the ancient Greeks, in pronouncing all three of the rough mutes, ¢, x, and 0, 
made the initial sound sharper and more like the corresponding smooth mutes, z, x, 
and 7, than we do. This seems to be indicated by the sounds they have in Sanskrit, 
pha, ’ha, tha; also by the Roman mode of representing these letters, at least by 
writing ph, instead of f,in words of Greek origin. Butif the Germans content 
themselves with their pronunciation of ¢ and y, we have equally good reason to be 
satisfied with our pronunciation of 6. It is one of those nice points about which 
we need not be over anxious. 


K, «, like #, or ¢ hard. 

A, A, like @. 

M, p, like m. 

N, v, like n. 

=, €, like ks. Tach sound, even at the beginning of a word, should be distinctly heard. 
Thus, voc should not be pronounced as though it began with ¢, but with the 
palatal sound « at the beginning distinctly audible. So, also, Zevodav should 
not be pronounced in Greek as Xenophon in English, but with x and o both audi- 
ble. This is not difficult after a little practice. 

Hl, <r, like p. 


* This is the usual pronunciation both in Germany and in this country; but Professor Sophocles, in 
his work on “The Greek Alphabet and Pronunciation,” and Professor Packard of Yale College, in an 
article in the New Englander (January, 1871), propose for «. the sound nearly of et in freight, rein. 
Curtius favors the distinct utterance of both vowels « and ¢, which would yield nearly the sound of et 
in rein. Kihner, on the other hand, argues in favor of the present pronunciation, and thinks it a near 
approximation to that of the classic period. If we pronounce it like ei in height, we must be careful to 
distimguish between e¢ and a; if like ei in rein, to distinguish between é and 7. 

_ 1 Tbe German pronunciation of this diphthong, which makes it nearly identical with ot, English oi 
in boil, is not to ba recommended, and is not favored by Curtius. 
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P, p, like x in the languages of continental Europe; that is, stronger and more distinct 
than in English. The sound of ris almost if not quite inaudible as many per- 
sons pronounce war, liberty, and many other English words. This fault should 
be carefully guarded against in pronouncing Greek. Another fault, even more 
common, cannot be too carefully avoided, that of pronouncing ep like the English 
er in perfect, persuade, serve, &c. It should always be sounded like er in merry, 
ferry, error. Thus, épyoua: should never be pronounced urchomai,; épyov, never urgon. 
The rough breathing over p at the beginning of a word, and in some editions over 
the second p when doubled in the middle of a word, is thought by some scholars 
to indicate simply the rolling of the letter. (Cf. History of the Greek Alphabet by 
Prof. E. A. Sophocles, p.115.) To most Americans the rolling of the letter is some- 
what difficult, and in practice is not generally attempted. In fact, I doubt 
whether the rough breathing was intended for this purpose. I think we very 
naturally utter an initial p with a perceptible aspiration, and it is not improba- 
ble that the rough breathing was intended to indicate this. Such is the opinion 
of Kiihner (cf. Ausfiihrliche Grammatik, erster Theil, erste Abtheilung, § 3). 

Z, 6, ¢, like sin sir; i. ¢., always sibilant, never like z. There is a strong tendency to 
pronounce o, ¢, like z in many Greek words, as in povca, ric, Oc. In povoa, the 
analogy of the English word muse may account for this tendency. It should be 
carefully avoided, and o, ¢, always be made purely sibilant. 

T, 7, always like t% Thus Boc@rio¢ should never be pronounced Boid-she-us, but always 
Boi-6-ti-os; although the English word Beotian is usually pronounced Bee-o-she- 
an. ‘Yrariais pronounced Hu-pa-it-a (French w in the first syllable); although 
in English we say Hy-pa-she-a. 

%, ¢, like ph in philosophy. 

X, x, like the German ch after a, 0, or u, a8 in sprachen, machen; or like the Scotch ch in 

loch; not like the German cA after e¢, i, or y, as in ich, nicht. It is frequently pro- 

nounced in this latter way by the Germans, and sometimes in this country ; but 
this sound is, I think, certainly false, as it is not palatal. The true sound is 
somewhat difficuit for an American who has not learned German. It is a strong 
aspiration in the palate, distinguishing this letter at once from x, the corre- 
sponding smooth mute. Thus, éydoc and éxré¢ would be distinguished not only 
by the lingual (7-mute) and by the accent, but also, and equally, by the palatal 

(x-mute): ov« and ovy are also readily distinguished. 

¥, p, like ps, with both sounds distinctly heard ; at the beginning, not less than in the 
middle, of a word. 

N. B.—Particular care should be taken in pronouncing the double consonants, or twe 
single consonants, at the beginning of a word, to give each letter its, proper sound; 
as, wvéw, MvEevua, Kvégac, KTiua, TTOAEudloc, PVictc, FEw, Yaw, pronounced pneo, preuma, 
knephas, &c., with the p or the & distinctly sounded. Avoid also putting in a vowel 
sound after the initial consonant. Not pé-neo, ké-nephas, &c., but the two consonants 
in close succession. This is not difficult to those who are familiar with German. 

Under this head may be mentioned the breathings, rough (spiritus asper) and 
smooth (spiritus lenis), The rough breathing, placed over the initial vowel (as 6v), 
corresponds to the letter hk in his; the smooth breathing, also placed over an initial 
vowel (as év), indicates the absence of the aspiration, and might be very useful to 
such careless or ill educated persons as would in English confound all and hall, is and 
his, oh and hoe, &c. Every word beginning with a vowel or diphthong had one or the 
other of these breathings, which, however, in the case of a proper diphthong, was 
placed over the second vowel. 

IV. OF THE ACCENTS. 


As is known to every scholar, there are three forms of accent in Greek; but it is not 
now customary to make any distinction in sound between them. Thus, xadéc, xarip, 
as they would by written at the end of a sentence, are pronounced like xatdcg, rarip, 
as they would be written in the middle of a sentence; and vey, veg, or Aey, Ae@, as they 
are variously written, are pronounced alike. 

The written accents indicate in all cases the syllable on which the stress of voice 
falls. A proclitic should be pronounced as an unaccented syllable of the following 
word, and an enclitic as an unaccented syllable of the preceding word. Thus, 6 
avSpwroc, dyaddv tT, avtéc gnu, Should each be pronounced with but one accented sylla- 
ble; avbpaée ric, maidéc Tivec, each with two accented syllables. In é ri¢ poi dyoi xore, 
and similar combinations, the accent should be carefully observed. 

It is sometimes objected to the use of the written Greek accents that we cannot, at 
the same time that we observe them, make the quantity of the vowels apparent. But 
it seems not to be thought of that this objection applies with equal force to the Latin 
rule for the accent. In the Latin, scholars generally make no distinction between the 
penult of stdre (infinitive of sto) and that of dare (infinitive of do); or between 
mensdé and mensd, nominative and ablative ; and so in numberless other instances. Take, 
for example, this sentence from Cicero: Nunc vero, que tua est ista vita? The quan- 
tity of not one of these syliables, unless it is a diphthong or long by position, is indi- 
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cated in the pronunciation. The objection is really of no weight whatever ; and while 
in Latin it applies to all the vowels, in Greek it applies only to the three doubtful 
vowels a, t, and v. It is not difficult, and is actually customary, to distinguish between 
eand 7,0and . Thus, every careful teacher and scholar will make the difference be- 
tween Atouar and Avapar, between Aieras and A’yrat, quite apparent. Nor is it very 
difficult to show the proper quantity of the penult in such words as avbpurog, Avo, 
Avoauut, ete. 

eae it is said we cannot observe the written accents in reading poetry, as such, 
i.e, metrically. This objection is equally short sighted with the preceding, since it 
applies with equal force to the Latin rule for the accent. Let any one undertake to 
scan a verse in Virgil, and make the metrical accent (the ictus metricus, as it is some- 
times called) coincide with the accent according to the rule for prose. He will at 
once find that the two are entirely independent of each other. The same is true in 
Greek poetry, showing that poetry among the Greeks and Romans was farther removed 
from prose, more artiticial, more like song, than with us. 


Vv. OF THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK PROPER NAMES. 


But one question remains for us to consider in this paper; and it is by no means a 
question easy to settle. How shall we anglicize Greek proper names? The conven- 
tional method is this: to write the Greek word with Roman letters, thus giving it the 
form of a Latin word, and then to pronounce it with the English sounds of the letters 
and the Latin rule for the place of the accent. Thus, Zevodav (with the accent on the 
ultima and the double consonant = pronounced as ks) becomes Xendphon (with the 
accent on the antepenult and the initial consonant pronounced as z); Dwxpdrye (accent 
on the penult and continental sound of the a) becomes Socrates (accent on the ante- 
penult). Whether we write the Greek «in Latin asacorak; and e as ei or é or7; 
and az as ai or ae; and oz as o# or o¢, the above rule still holds good; the vowels and 
diphthongs and consonants are pronounced as in English, and the Latin rule for the 
place of the accent is applied. Whatever objections may lie against this method of 
dealing with Greek proper names, and though something else may be substituted for 
it before very long, it is at least the prevailing method at present. It may require some 
care on meeting such a word as ’AAKi Giddy in a Greek sentence, to give it the proper 
pronunciation as a Greek word, and then, on rendering the sentence into English, to call 
the word Alcitiddes or Alkibiddes, with Latin accent and English sounds of the vowels. 
But the same care is required in Latin and in the modern languages. No one who 
pronounces the ¢ in Cicero hard in a Latin sentence would pronounce it Kikéro in 
English. No one pronounces the words Paris, Lyons, etc., the same in French and in 
English. Those who imeet the words Wien, Miinchen, Koln, in a German sentence, 
and pronounce them correctly in German, call them in English Vienna, Munich, Cologne. 
Those who visit Venice, if they speak German, French, Italian, and English, learn for 
the same city the four names Venedig, Venise, Venezia, and Venice; and if they speak 
modern Greek, they will have also the word Beveria, all five names differing greatly in 
their sound. It is no more difficult or inconsistent to change in a similar way ancient 
Greek proper names. It requires care and discrimination to do this; but those qualities 
are continually called in requisition in the study of any foreign language; and in this 
fact lies one of the many benefits derived from the study of language. 

In the foregoing statements, which have been prepared in compliance with the re- 
quest of many teachers in different parts of this country, I have not sought to give any 
new theories respecting the pronunciation of Greek, but simply to present what I 
understand to be the most approved usage in this country, without any long array of 
arguments or learned discussions. Minute points of difference in the sounds both of 
the vowels ard of the consonants undoubtedly prevail and will ever prevail in pro- 
nouncing Greck, and not less in pronouncing our own language; but the general sys- 
tem is now tolerably uniform. In the main, the system above given is the same as 
that which prevails in Germany, so that those who have learned this system here, and 
who go to Germany for the further prosecution of their classical studies, wil! need to 
make few, and only unimportant, changes, in order to understand and be understood. 

Those who desire to pursue this subject further will be well repaid by reading care- 
fully the article already referred to in The New Englander for January, 1871, by Pro- 
fessor Packard ; also the work of Professor Sophocles, History of the Greek Alphabet 
and Pronunciation, published by George Nichols, Cambridge, Mass., 1848; also two 
very critical papers in Hadley’s Essays (New York, Holt & Williams, 1873), one “On 
the Nature and Theory of the Greek Accent;” the other “On the Byzantine Greek Pro- 
nunciation of the Tenth Century, as illustrated by a Manuscript in the Bodleian Library.” 
In the German language, consult especially Kiihner’s Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der 
griechischen Sprache, erster Theil, erste Abtheilung, § 3; Georg Curtius’s Erliuterung- 
en zu meiner griechischen Schulgrammatik, Cap. 1; also an article by the same, Ueber 
die Aussprache der griechischen Vokale und Diphthonge, in Zeitschrift fiir die cester- 
reichischen Gymnasien, 1852, 2. Heft. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, January, 1876. 
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LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


W. G. RICHARDSON, M. A., 


Professor of Latin, Central University, Richmond, Ky. 


In accordance with the expressed wishes of many professors of Latin in our institu- 
tions for superior instruction, the Bureau of Education recently sent out inquiries to 
ascertain the prevailing usage as to the pronunciation of the Latin language in the 
universities and colleges and in college preparatory schools in the United States. The 
replies received in answer to these inquiries were sent to me for tabulation and review. 
It has also been endeavored briefly to set forth the usage in other countries. My own 
views on the much vexed question of the correct pronunciation of Latin I have not 
lesitated freely to expressin this paper. For these the Bureau is in no way responsible. 

The tabulated results are given at the close of this paper. As all Latinists are not 
necessarily orthoepists, and as the terms used are not always well defined, I fear I may 
have made some errors in classification. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


The methods of pronouncing Latin may be reduced to three heads: 

I. LATIN, or, as it is more commonly but less properly cailed, ROMAN, a close approxi- 
mation, as is supposed, to the ancient pronunciation during the Ciceronian and Augus- 
tan period. Some style it the phonetic method. 

-I. The CoNTINENTAL, representing the general practice of the continent of Europe. 

III. The ENGLISH, because of its conforming to English orthoepical analogies. 


J. THE LATIN OR ROMAN PRONUNCIATION. 
1. ITs USE AND PROGRESS. 


No age of the world has been so noted for original investigation as the present: 
nothing is accepted as trustworthy, merely because it has secured general assent; 
everything is placed in the crucible, and results must be stated without fear or favor. 
Truth will bear the light, and must stand on its own merits. Previous bias and pre- 
judice must be set aside. In attempting to set forth what the true pronunciation of 
Latin is, the Roman grammarians and rhetoricians have been freely consulted. The 
Ariadne thread which has been let out through the labyrinth of the modern tongues has 
been traced back by painstaking philologic Thesenses — in most respects satisfactorily, 
in a few details doubtfully. Words change with epochs. There is no material discre- 
pancy among those who attempt to present classic usage ; who essay to reproduce to the 
ear the burning words which fell from the lips of Cicero, or were struck from the lyre 
of Horace, which thrilled the bosoms of the sweethearts of Tibullus and Propertius, 
or which, recited by Virgil, drew tears from imperial auditors. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the present prevailing pronunciation in Eng- 
land, namely, the English, does not go back two centuries. There the Continental was 
once the prevailing usage, as is the case now in Scotland and Ireland, and in all Roman 
Catholic colleges and countries. In the United States, till within the past twenty 
years, two systems have held nearly equal sway, the advantage being rather with the 
Kinglish system. But inthe period named the Latin method has made decided advances. 
At this time, usage is about equally shared among the three. 

In New England, a few years ago, the English pronunciation of Greek was almost 
undisputed. Now, thanks to Hadley, Goodwin, Gildersleeve, Sophocles, Boise, Pack- 
ard, Owen, and others, the ancient pronunciation, or what is a very close approxi- 
mation to it, is almost universal. The world over, nearly all the Latin grammarians 
and orthoepists of the last quarter of a century have urged a return to first principles. 
The Latin has rights of its own and a demonstrated pronunciation which should be 
respected, as in the case of the sister tongue. 


2. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST FOR THE LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


1851. 


America may claim the credit of leading this reform, in the person of Prof. S. S. 
Haideman, of the University of Pennsylvania. His admirable little treatise is enti- 
tled, Elements of Latin Pronunciation tor the use of students in langnage, law, medi- 
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eine, zodlogy, botany, and the sciences generally in which Latin words are used, 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. 76 pp. 12mo. 75 cents. It appeared in 1851. Subsequent 
investigations by the most critical and eminent scholars in Germany, England, and 
America have confirmed the general accuracy of this first explorer. 

The intelligent interest which Professor Haldeman feels in orthoepy has been evinced 
in the following contributions: Power of the Greek Z, 1853, (and Phonetic Advocate, 
December, 1849;) Analytic Orthography, 1860; English Affixes, 1865; On the Pronun- 
ciation of Latin as presented in several recent grammars, (Bartholomew, Bingham, and 
Roby,) American Philological Association, 1873; Review of Professor Blair’s Latin 
Pronunciation, Southern Magazine, Baltimore, October, 1873 ; On several points in the 
pronunciation of Latin and Greek, Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, vol. ii, 1873-74. 


1852. 
Glossology. By Charles Kraitsir, Ph. D. 
1858. 


Ueber Aussprache, Vokalismus‘und Betonung der lateinischen Sprache, von W. 
Corssen. Leipzig. 2 vols. 8vo. 1921 pp. $6. This learned and exhaustive work 
made a profound impression in the classical world. Of the second and improved edi- 
tion, published 1868-’70, Allen and Greenough, in their Latin Grammar, say: ‘‘ The 
greatest work on Latin alone, treating the language in reference to its own individual 
development, particularly as to the sounds (Lautilebre).” 


1859. 


Roman Orthoepy: a plea for the restoration of the true system of Latin Pronun- 
ciation. By John F. Richardson, Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in 
the University of Rochester, N.Y. Sheldon & Co., New York City. 114 pp. 16mo. 
50 cents. The advantages of the Roman over the English method are well set forth, 
particularly the argument drawn from prosody. 


1860. 


Latin Prenunciation and the Latin Alphabet. By Dr. Leonard Tafel, of Philadei- 
phia, and Prof. Rudolph L. Tafel, of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Based on Cors- 
sen’s work. 172 pp. 12mo. 75 cents. 


1866. 


Manual of Latin Grammar. By Gustavus Fischer, of Rutgers College, New Jersey. 
2vols. 12mo. §$3. 
1867, 


A Latin Grammar. By Basil L. Gildersleeve, Ph. D., LL. D., University of Virginia. 
University Publishing Co., New York. 284 pp. 12mo. $1.25. A revised edition of 
this excellent grammar appeared in 1872, 384 pp. 12mo. $1.50. For pronunciation, 
see the edition of 1875, and his Latin Primer, 1875. Dr. Gildersleeve is now pro- 
fessor of Greek at the Johns Hopkins University. 


1870. 


Latin Pronunciation at Harvard. By George M. Lane, Ph. D., Professor of Latin. 
Boston. 4 pp. 16mo. Professor Lane was the pioneer of the Latin or Roman pronun- 
ciation in New England. 

Latin Pronunciation: an Inquiry into the proper sounds of the Latin Language 
during the Classical Period. By Walter Blair, Professor of Latin in Hampden Sidney 
College, Virginia. Barnes & Co., New York City. 1386 pp. 16mo. $1. Mr. A. J. 
Ellis characterizes this as “an extremely useful little work.” It was reviewed in the 
Southern Magazine, October, 1873, by Prof. S. 8. Haldeman. 

A Compendious Grammar of the Latin Language, with Copious Exercises. By 
Charles D. Morris, M. A., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, England. 327 
pp. i2mo. $1.75. <A third edition was published in 1873. The author is now a pro- 
fessor in the Johns Hopkins University. 


1871. 


A Grammar of the Latin Language from Plautus to Suetonius. By Henry John 
Roby, M. A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, England. Macmillan & Co., 
London, and 22 Bend street, New York City. 2 vols. 12mo. Vol.I. Second edition. 
478 pp. $2.50. One hundred and seventy-three pages are devoted to pronunciation, (see 
especially p. xc.) The conclusions reached are in the main very satisfactory. In Vol. 
Il, first edition, the syntax embraces 555 pages. $3.50. “Mr. Roby has given special 
prominence to the treatment of sounds, and has dune much toward settling a discus- 
sion which is at present largely engaging the attention of scholars, viz., the pronuncia- 
tion of the classical languages.” The Atseuzum says: “ The book is marked by the 
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clear and practical insight ofa master in his art. It is a book that would do honor to 
any country.” 

A Few Remarks on the Pronunciation of Latin, with a Postscript by H. A. J. Munro, 
of Cambridge. Macmillan & Co.,London. 36 pp. 8vo. 

Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation. Drawn up at the request of head-masters of 
schools. By Edwin Palmer, of Oxford, and H. A.J. Munro, of Cambridge. Macmillan 
& Co., London. 8vo. 12cents. The reform pronunciation is rather more popular at 
Cambridge than it is at Oxford, where the question has not been so much agitated. In 
a letter to myself, June 8, 1875, Mr. Roby says that the “movement began with the 
Rev. Dr. Abbott, head-master of the city of London schools.” He adds: ‘The chief 
classical schools have the upper forms familiarized with the scheme of pronunciation 

ut forth by Munro and Palmer, or some such scheme. At the university there is, I 
Peeee, no systematic adoption of it; but some teachers practise it more or less, and, 
among the students, the number of practisers (if I may use such a term) becomes 
greater as the boys pass up from the schools.” 


1872. 


Latin Pronunciation. By Tracy Peck, Professor of Latin in Corne!] University, Ith- 
aca, N. Y. Circular. lp. 8vo. 

A Latin Grammar founded on Comparative Grammar. By Joseph H. Allen, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and James B. Greenough, of Harvard University. Ginn Bros., Boston. 
266 pp. 12mo. $1.56. A revised and greatly improved edition will soon be published. 
Ginn & Heath, Boston. 12mo. 329 pp. $1.56. 

Latin Lessons. By R. F. Leighton, master of the Melrose High School. Revised. 
Ginn & Heath. 334 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 


1873. 


A Grammar of the Latin Language. By G. K. Bartholomew. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 
Cincinnati. 276 pp. 12mo. $1.50. Professor Bartholomew says: “The Roman pro- 
nunciation, if practised from the beginning, renders nearly all rules of quantity use- 
less.” Mr. A. J. Ellis remarks that ‘“‘ Bartholomew adheres closely to the ancient gram- 
marians” in his pronunciation. 

The Public School Latin Grammar for the use of schools, colleges, and private stu- 
dents. By Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D. D., professor in the University of Cambridge, 
England. Longmans, Green & Co., Lendon. A third edition was published in 1875. 
599 pp. 8vo. $3. This isa valuable book. The author devotes sixty-eight pages to 
“soundlore.” He says: “Mr. Roby is a scholar whose learning, ability, and industry 
entitiv all he says to the fullest attention.” 


1874. 


Practical Hints on the Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin, for the use of classical 
teachers and linguists. By Alexander J. Ellis, of Trinity College, Cambridge, past 
president of the Philological Society. Macmillan & Co., London. 132 pp. 16mo. 
$1.75. In the preface the author says: “This syllabus was at once introduced into 
several of the larger schools in England, at least in the higher forms. I at once 
adopted it for the use of my classes in University College, and a very similar scheme 
of pronunciation was only last year printed by Professor Key for University College 
school. Independently of this, a reformed pronunciation has been adopted in various 
educational establishments in this country ; and it is no uncommon occurrence in my 
classes to find students on their arrival already trained in the new method, with such 
slight differences (and they are really slight) as the divergence of opinion on particu- 
lar points makes unavoidable. On one point there seems to be a very general agree- 
ment, viz: wherever it has been introduced it has been adopted without difficulty by 
students of all ages, even by the youngest boys, from ten years old upwards.” 

Report on Latin Philology. By Prof. Robinson Eliis, of University College, London, 
president of the Philological Society. 


1875. 

Latin Language and Literature. Appleton’s Cyclopedia, illustrated, vol. 10. By 
Prof. G. A. F. Van Rhyn, Ph. D. “It is now pretty well ascertained what the pronun- 
ciation was. Roby has an admirable exposition of the subject. It is expected that 
the correct pronunciation will be generally adopted.” 

Latin Pronunciation Practically Considered. By Tracy Peck, A. M., professor of 
Latin language and literature in Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Published in the 
Proceedings of the Twelfth Anniversary of the University Convocation of the State of 
New York, pp. 69-79. Albany. 1875. 

Many articles have been contributed to educational and other journals of the coun- 
try or inserted in college catalogues by Henry Frieze, professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, commentator of the Aineid of Virgil; E. H. Twining, 
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late of the University of Missouri, at Columbia; J. H. Raymond, LL. D., president of 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; A. J. Quinche, University of Mississippi, at 
Oxford; W. G. Richardson, Central University, Richmond, Ky., and many otbers. 


A more extended list of works bearing on the Latin or Roman method is given than 
in the other cases for the reason that the bibliography of this method is not so well 
known. 

3. THE METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION, 


Vowels. 


Long and short vowels generally differ in quantity, not quality, of sound. 

a is sounded like our ain faiher. It has the rich Italian sound of that letter, as indi- 
cated in the dictionaries of Worcester and Webster. The sounds we hear in fate 
and fat are unknown in the Latin a; so also is that intermediate sound of which 
some otherwise good speakers are guilty in saying, or trying to say, “Our 
Father.” d has the sound of a in diadem. 

€is French é, which Surenne properly represents as our ein met, very slightly prolonged. 
é is same in quality, differing only in quantity. It is French é, or e in met, still 
more prolonged than é in trés. Thus, féte, as rapidly enunciated among the 
Parisians, is represented in the works of English lexicographers by fate. Thisis 
certiinly a convenient approximate sound. 

7asiin machine; ¢asiin purity. See site in Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

6asoinno. For 6 Roby gives dot, not, dmit. 

a like oo in moon; % short like w in full. 

y intermediate between i and wu. Itis French uw or German i (Miiller is nearer Miller 
than Muller). For convenience’ sake, then, rank y with 7. 

A short vowel rendered long by position, as, for instance, e in est and esse, is stil 
pronounced shott. 
Great care should be taken as to final short syllables; e. g., essé, amatiir, amatis. 

Distinguish fructus and fructus. 

Diphthongs. 


In all these, each element is heard. Let the combination be rapid. 
ae or ai like ay (yes). In rapid utterance, it is nearly our personal pronoun of the first 
person. 71s a compound sound made up of ah and ee. See Walker’s Dictionary. 
au like ow in now. The analysis is ah-oo. The rapid combination is ow in now. 
ei as in vein, slightly drawled, and not like the English é in time. 
eu as eh-oo; many give the sound of eu in feud. 
oe or ot like o# in oil. 
wi like French oui, very nearly our pronoun we. 
The American Philological Association recommends the use of the Italian sounds of 
the vowels and diphthongs. 
Consonants. 


a,f,h,k,l,n,p,t, as in English. Sob like English }, except that bs = ps. Thus, urbs, 
oor ps. 

¢ always hard, like English k. See Bullions’s Latin Grammar, § 17, 4, note. 

g always hard, as in give. 

j like j in hallelujah; i.¢., like y in yet. 

m at the end of words appears to have been scarcely audible.—( Roby.) 

ne is like nyk; as ancora, like anchor. 

ng like ngg; as frango, like anger. 

qu as in queen (Roby). But the combination quu was odious to the Roman eye and 
ear. For quum always write cum. Even equus and loquuntur may be barely tol- 
erated, and were usually written equos or ecus and locuntur. 

r always trilled, as in French. 

s always hissing, as in this; never like z. Thus, nos, pes, trans. Every English com- 
pound with trans should have the hissing sound. See the English dictionaries, 

__ Worcester, Webster, Smart. 

ti with the pure sound of ¢ always preserved. Thus, natio, nah-te-o, and not nd-she-e or 
nah-she-o. So Bullions’s Latin Grammar, § 17, 4. 

v is English w, or French ou in oui. 

x is ks, never gz. 

2 occurs only in words of Greek origin, and is pronounced like ¢ Dr. Georg Curtius, 
in the Elucidations of his Greek Grammar (translated by Evelyn Abbott, John 
Murray, London, pp. 233, 12mo, $2), says: “Z, therefore, which is shown by 
prosody to be a double consonant, must certainly be pronounced as dz, that is, 
d with a soft s.” 

ps preserves the sound of both its elements, as in psallo. 
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ph, th, ch, Roby maintains, are not pronounced as in either English or in German, but 
as p+ h,t+h,c+h, or the ordinary p, t, ¢, immediately folowed by a rough 
breathing. So Curtius as to the Greek; see Elucidations, p.7. Those who 
would be annoyed by so much that is foreign to the English will take comfort 
in Hadley’s statement; see Grammar, § 17. ‘The letters ¢, 0, y, seem to have 
had at first the sounds of ph, th, ch,in English uphill, hothouse, blockhead. But 
afterward they came to sound as in English graphic, pathos, and German machen, 
the last being a rough palatal sound, no longer heard in English.” Many orthoe- 
pists set down ch as practically k. 


II. THE CONTINENTAL METHOD. 


This scheme is too familiar to require any extended observations. It is set forth in 
detail in the Latin Grammar of the Rev. Peter Bullions, D. D., professor of languages 
in the Albany Academy. Sheldon & Co. New York. 344 pp. i2mo. $1.50 


1866. 


So also in Bullions’s, revised by Prof. C. D. Morris. Sheldon & Co. New York. 
390 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 


1874. 


In the Latin Grammar of Dr. Harkness the Continental method is dismissed (p. 7) 
with this remark: “The Continental method as adopted in this country is almost iden- 
tical with the Roman, except in the pronunciation of the consonants, in which it more 
nearly coincides with the English.” 


S 


Ill. THE ENGLISH METHOD. 


This method, which very generally prevails in England and in New England, is still 
more familiarly known than the Continental. No attention is paid to quantity, except 
in determining the place of the accent. The bibliography of this method is too well 
known to require mention here. 

ACCENT. 


Accent is the elevation of the voice, with which one syllable of a word is pronounced, 
in comparison with the more subdued tone with which the other syllables are pro- 
nounced. Monosyllables always have the accent. Dissyllables have the accent on 
the penultimate syllable, unless they are enclitic. Words of more than two syliables 
have the accent on the antepenultimate if the penultimate syllable is short, on the 
penultimate if itis long. The Romans distinguish between an acute and a circumflex 
accent. The circumflex stands only on monosyllables which have long vowels, and in 
words of more than one syllable on the penultimate, if that have a long vowel and the 
final syllable have ashort vowel. All compound words, whether their parts can or can- 
not be used as separate words, are accented according to the regular rules. A few 
words called enclitics, always appended to other words, caused, according to the 
Roman grammarians, the accent to fall on the last syllable of the word to which they 
were attached. Prepositions and adverbs used as prepositions were regarded as closely 
attached to the word which they precede and belong to. In inscriptions they are fre- 
quently written as one word with their nouns. The Roman grammarians considered 
them to have no accent when thus preceding their noun, or a word (e. g., adjective or 
genitive case) dependent on it. But if they follow their noun, they are said to retain 
their own accent.—(Roby, book 1, chapter xiii, pp. 98, 99.) 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, Richmond, Ky., October, 1876. 


As bearing upon the present situation of the controversy respecting Latin pronun- 
ciation, as well as on account of the weight properly attaching to tre views therein 
expressed, the following correspondence is added from a paper read before the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Classical and High School Teachers, and printed in a recent 
number of the New-England Journal of Education. The writer, E. R. Humphreys, 
LL. D., formerly of Cambridge University, England, and author of several classical 
text books, is engaged at Boston in fitting students for the English and American uni- 
versities. He addressed letters of inquiry to various classical teachers as to the methods 
of pronunciation used by them; below will be found that correspondence, which will 
show what the present usage abroad is, together with some remarks by Dr. Humphreys 
himself as to the desirability of the changes which have been suggested. 
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(From Rev. Mandell Creighton, A. M., recently for several years Dean and Tutor of Merton College, 
Oxford; now Vicar of Embleton, Engiand.] 


I may at once say that the new system of the pronunciation of Latin does not pre- 
vail at all at Oxford, i. e., is in no way publicly recognized, nor is it used by many, if 
indeed by any, of the tutors. It has, I believe, made more way at Cambridge. One 
or two of the public schools have taken it up, but, as a rule, the old system prevails 
unchanged. 

The opinions of the professors are merely their personal opinions, without any official 
validity. So far as the new system prevails anywhere in England, it prevails merely 
from the conviction of the individual teacher, who adopts it himself, and so encourages 
or trains his pupils to adopt it also. 

Really there are two distinct currents of opinion, one in favor of a continental pro- 
nunciation, instead of an insular one; another in favor of reproducing the Latia pro- 
nunciation, according to Corssen’s rules. 

Of those who have changed the old pronunciation, some wish only to do the first, 
others, the second of these things. Consequently, even amongst those who have 
changed, there is a great divergence of opinion; but the great mass of teachers have 
not changed at all. 


[From Rev. Edward Palmer, A. M., Professer of Latin Literature in the University of Oxford.] 


Any person into whose hands the “Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation ” may come will 
read in it that it is not a university document; that it was drawn up by Professor 
Munro and myself at the request of head-masters of schools, a request which was 
originally formulated at their conterence in 1871, and repeated at their conference in 
1872. 

It may interest your correspondent to know that when the syllabus, which was 
drawn up in pursuance of this request, was formally presented to the conference of 
head-masters —1 think in 1874, but I have not anything at hand to fix the date —it 
seemed asif their zeal had cooled. A resolution was passed that “it was not expe- 
dient to take any measures for introducing a reformed pronunciation until the action 
of the universities in the matter shall be ascertained.” 

In several public schools partial reforms, which were more or less in harmony with 
the syllabus, had been attempted before it was issued. I think I am right in saying 
tbat these were among the number: Christ’s Hospital, Liverpool College, Marlborough, 
and Rugby; but I never heard that in these schools the said attempts at reform had 
been afterwards systematized on the plan of the syllabus, or that the pronunciation 
recommended in it had been introduced into other schools in which no such reform 
had been before attempted. I regarded the resolation of the head-masters in 1874 as 
an intimation that they did not intend to proceed further in the matter. 

As regards the University of Oxford a new pronunciation of Latin is (so far as I 
know) w mere evy7 of a few visionaries like myself. University sanction for such a 
change was, of course, out of the question. I am not aware that individual profess- 
ors, tutors, or lecturers venture upon if in dealing with their classes, nor have I 
heard that Cambridge has been more enterprising. I regard our syllabus as having 
fallen still-born. 

That it, or something better, may come to life some day, as the same causes con- 
tinue to make themselves felt which prompted the original request of the head-masters, 
must be hoped for. 

Every scholar who deals ever so modestly with comparative philology feels it im- 
possible to explain points of phonetics while he anglicizés in his pronunciation of Latin. 
Boys from different English and Scotch schools trouble our lectures with discordant 
utterances, and French, Germans, and Italians fail to perceive that we are speaking 
Latin at all when we attempt to converse with them in that language. 


[Frem Rev. John E. B. Mayor, M. A., Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge, England.) 


There is, I think, no great difference of opinion here in regard to the principles of 
Latin pronunciation; even the w sound of v is secure from ridicule. 

Nor do I think that any one who deviates from the traditional routine at all would 
advocate the pronunciation of us, ur, in cantiis, amatiir, asin the English “ us,” “ hurt,” 
but rather as 00s, oor. 

In practice there is great diversity. Many schools adopt the new pronunciation in 
the higher forms only, which seems like beginning at the wrong end, docendo dediscenda. 

However, the result is that the proportion of those who are familiar with the new 
pronunciation on entering the university is continually increasing. 
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The old “ mumpsimus,” both in respect to orthography and pronunciation, is doomed, 
and no longer ventures to put in a plea in arrest of execution. 
If American scholars accept the reform, we may hope that in the next generation all 
English-speaking Latinists will be intelligible to their colleagues all the world over. 
€ 


[From Rev. T. W. Jex-Blake, D. D.; Head Master of Rugby School, England.] 


I think “reformed Latin pronunciation” is mere waste of time,and, if done on a 
fictitious professor-made plan, absurd. ‘The only reasonable reform would be to take 
the existing Italian pronunciation, where you have a living natural guide. 

But cui bono “reform?” Not for any practical end, for any intelligent man, who is 
driven to use Latin as a medium of conversation with continental scholars, can adopt 
their pronunciation in five minutes. 

I have had to talk Latin with patois speaking curés in the Alps, whose French was 
not French and whose German was not German, and could do it at once. In Norway 
I was for days on a steamer with a Norwegian bishop, and all our talk was in Latin, 
on ae method of pronunciation, and we talked for hours, and have since corresponded 
in Latin. 

Leave pronunciation as it is would be my advice, and spend your timo in clearer 
teaching of the idioms and syntax of the flexible, terse old language, and in a higher 
treatment of its literary wealth. 

The ‘ curiosa felicitas” of Horace does not depend on pronunciation, and Virgil will 
not become “ numerosior” when you have made au=ou. 


{From Most Rev. Gustavus Conrado, Rettore di Propaganda, Collegio Urhano, Roma.] 


We pronounce here the combinations ae and oe precisely in the same way, giving 
them always the sound of a in the English word mate. This supposes them to be com- 
bined, as otherwise each letter receives its full sound. (For example, the word aér.) 
The combination au is so pronounced as to give its native value to each of the con- 
curring vowels, but with a slight stress on thea. The result is 1 sound almost the 
same as that given to the ow in the English word how. The letter j has always the 
sound of yin the English word yes. The letter c is pronounced in the same way as in 
Italian. Before the combinations ae and oe, it retains the sound it has before i and e. 
Also the letter g is pronounced here as it isin Italian. Before the combination oe, which 
is not found in Italian, it retains the softer sound, which it has before e and i. The let- 
ter v is pronounced invariably as it is in Italian. The words, then, which you men- 
tioned as examples (vincit, Cicero, gingiva,) are pronounced, as far as the letters agree, 
like the Italian words vincita, Cicerone, and gengiva. 


[From Pietro Blaurna, Rettore della R. Universita di Roma.] 


As I see by your letter there is no need of giving you information as to the way, in 
general, Latin and Greek are pronounced, I limit my explanation to the way in which 
we pronounce Latin in our Italian schools, and particularly the letters and combina- 
tions alluded to in your letter. 

Generally, the Italian pronunciation holds good also for Latin; @ and @ are pro- 
nounced asa in fate ; au as in German, ¢ in Cicero and vincit, as the English ch in choose; 
g as in gentleman, German. 


{Remarks by Dr. Humphreys. } 


It is not necessary for me to say anything in reference to these letters, except that 
all the others from England confirm the statements of the Rev. Mandell Creighton, 
while those trom other European countries show that, while all are at one, or nearly 
so, in the pronunciation of the vowels, each nation otherwise makes the Latin give 
way to the rules of its own language. 

I believe that in most points the theory of Latin pronunciation associated with the 
name of Corssen in Germany and Roby in England— most emphatically excepting, 
however, the weak Semitic sound of v as w—is correct. But, even if I felt bound to 
assent to every one of the claims made by these advocates of the so-called Roman pro- 
nunciation, I should stiil maintain that that theory, based to some considerable extent 
on the law of probabilities, is one thing, and the altering by us of the mode of pro- 
nounciation of an ancient language, which enters so largely into the structure of our 
own English, a mode that has prevailed for so many centuries,is another and very 
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different thing —a thing demanding very careful consideration. It has seemed to me, 
I confess, all along, that in thus too hastily undertaking to do justice to ancient Latin 
we run the risk of doing great injustice, great injury, to our own modern English- 
American language, into which the Latin has been constantly insinuating itself for 
the last three hundred years and more, ever in the garb of what is now termed the 
‘‘ old-fashioned English ” pronunciation. 

As regards the statement dwelt upon by Professor Mayor—of whom I would speak with 
the utmost respect, as well as friendship—that the reform, if carried out thoroughly 
in England and America, will render “English speaking Latinists intelligibie all the 
world over,” I must emphatically dissent. Certainly, if all American colleges and 
schools shall be induced to adopt it, the remark will apply to their alumni, who will 
be able to understand one another when speaking or reading Latin, but at the same 
time a strong dividing bar will be thereby placed between them and the communion 
of scholarship with their fathers and all the old school Latinists of the country, many 
of whom have attained a solid fame which the rising generation may be proud to 
emulate, but can hardly hope to surpass. 

But in Great Britain, as appears from this correspondence, there is no probability of 
the adoption of the new system to any material extent for a very long period of time, 
ifever. And, in regard to the other countries of Europe, except perhaps some few of 
the German universities, I do not hesitate a moment to say, that the Latin scholars of 
those countries would find it more difficult to understand an American or English 
Latinist speaking by this “reformed” rule, than ever they found it to be, even when 
listening to the old-fashioned English pronunciation. Italian scholars, especially, would 
deem this new method no less harsh than unintelligible. 

The most serious point, however, to my mind, is the confusion and injury which, as 
it seems to me, the sweeping change proposed is likely to produce in the pronuncia- 
tion, and consequently in the intelligent study, of our own language, which surely de- 
serves our first care and consideration. The study of the etymology of English I have 
always found to be a powerful and attractive means of winning and leading on young 
minds and hearts, previously averse to learning, to an earnest study, first of their own 
language, and then of others which enter into its formation, and especially the Latin. 
Hitherto, it has not been difficult to make clear to young and even dull children the 

close relationship of English and Latin in a vast number of words; but, if the hard 
pronunciation of c and g, and some of the other “ reforms” be once generally accepted, 
the likeness and connection will only be patent to advanced Latin scholars. It seems 
not unlikely, also, that a reflex influence will be exerted by our Latinists of the new 
school, which, beginning with classical proper names, shall gradually substitute hard 
for soft sounds in the words of common conversation. 

For more than twenty years, it has seemed to me that the most desirable and feasi- 
ble change would be to adopt the continental pronunciation of the vowels — referred to 
by my friend the Rev. Mandell Creighton, and explained concisely in the letters of the 
presidents of the Roman University and the College of the Propaganda at Rome —a 
pronunciation entirely endorsed by the two authors of the syllabus, to which so much 
weight has been attached in this country, although one of them acknowledges that 
“it has fallen still-born in England.” That amount of change would greatly facilitate 
the study of modern languages by our youth, and I do not hesitate to assert would 
tend, far more than the resurrected “Roman” system, to render “ English speaking 
Latinists intelligible all the world over.” : 

The authors of that syllabus are men whose scholarship entitles their opinions to 
great respect, and I cordially indorse their advice of “giving careful attention to 
quantity in all Latin pronunciation.” In this country, hitherto, both in Greek and 
Latin, a doubtful system of accentuation has been largely allowed to supersede or over- 
ride the laws of quantity, about which there is litile or no doubt, and I think it will be 
allowed by all that the effect upon the rhythmical reading of Latin and Greek poetry 
has been most injurious. Attend faithfully to quantity, and there will be compara- 
tively little difficulty in either Greek or Latin pronunciation. 


The appended tables indicate the usage in pronouncing Latin in the 237 universities 
and colleges and the 87 college preparatory schools named, as reported by them to the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

It should be remarked that many colleges which are here classified as using the 
English or the Continental pronunciation also employ the Latin in teaching archaic 
forms or for philological purposes. 

Of the universities and colleges 72 use the Latin or Roman method, 75 the Continen- 
tal, and 90 the English. 

Of the preparatory schools 25 use the Latin, 28 the Continental, and 34 the English. 
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Universities and colleges. 


Name. 


I. LATIN OR ROMAN. 


Howard Collate: ...< ce se c60 cece secesaces esses smears 
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Pacific University and Tualatin Academy ....-.......... 
mennsylyvania Military Academy 2222... 2---------0- =9- 
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iimaversity at Lewisbure ...2..-2.¢s22e) oe a 
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Rvespminster Collere...22c5..ccc cco. sooo. +--ceH 
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mewleney College... 2. cesses eo sce = eerie Scat 
South Western Presbyterian University .....--.------.-- 
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Place. 


Marion, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Washington, D.C. 
Athens, Ga. 
Abingdon, I1. 
Bloomington, Hl. 
Monmouth, Ill. 
Naperville, Il. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Greencastle, Ind. 
Irvington, Ind. 
Moore’s Hill, Ind. 
Ridgeville, Ind. 
Fayette, Iowa. 
Humboldt, Iowa. 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Danville, Ky. 
Farmdale, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Millersburg, Ky. 
Richmond, Ky. 
Russellville, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Westminster, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Oxford, Miss. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Fayette, Mo. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Iiihaca, No ¥. 

New York, N. Y. 

New York, N.Y. 
Rochester, N, Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Trinity, N.C. 

Wake Forest, N. C. 
Athens, Ohio. 

Berea, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Delaware, Ohio. 
Hiram, Ohio. 
Willoughby, Ohio. 
Wilmington, Ohio. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Corvallis, Oreg. 
Forest Grove, ‘Oreg. 
Chester, Pa. 
Haverford, Pa. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
Mercersburg, Pa. 
New Wilmington, Pa. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Walhalla, S. C. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Middlebury College ........-.-...-.-+--..------------»| Middlebury, Vt. 
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Oniversities and colleges — Continued. 


Name. 


J. LATIN OR ROMAN— Continued. 
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II, CONTINENTAL. 
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Union Christian College......... eee cee ae eee as 
University of Notre Dame Du Lac 
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Iowa Wesleyan University 
Western College 
Eminence College 
male JU Ne COIN ie a a oe 
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Jefferson College, (St. Mary’s) 
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Albion College eo ce cece os 
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Christian University 
St. Vincent’s College 
{Li axera lhe OCI scifs) eens ge » 
Christian Brothers’ College 
SUMO MMSMIOMAVONSIY 22-5. scx cds secees vaeeeseccus cea <e 
AU MIVCESIby OF NEDIASka..- 4 .o<< ccc cuesexecescecessecend 
St. Bonaventure’s College .......--2. see- veeees sree a 
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St. Joseph’s College 
Hobart College 
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eesreceeeeecere see eee weeeeeee eeew Hee ees 
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Place. 


Ashiand, Va. 

Emory, Va. 

Hampden Sidney, Va. 
Lexington, Va. 

University of Virginia, Va. 
Williamsburg, Va. 
Bethany, W. Va. 
Galesville, Wis. 

Madison, Wis. 


Racine, Wis. 


Benicia, Cal. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Santa Clara,Cal. . °* 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Georgetown, D.C. 
Washington, D.C. 
Bowdon, Ga. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Il. 
Eureka, Ill. 
Mendota, Ill. 
Teutopolis, Tl, 
Bedford, Ind. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hanover, Ind. 
Merom, Ind. 

Notre Dame, Ind. 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Decorah, lowa. 

Mt. Pleasant, fowa. 
Western College, Iowa, 
Eminence, Ky. 

St. Mary’s, Ky. 
Grand Coteau, La. 
St. James, La. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Albion, Mich. 
Holland City, Mich. 
Holly Springs, Miss. 
Canton, Mo. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Greenwood, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Allegany, N.Y, 
Aurora, N.Y. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Happy Home, N.C. 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Iberia, Ohio. 

Mt. Union, Ohio. 
New Athens, Ohio. 
New Market, Oliv. 
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Universities and colleges—Continued. 


Name. 


Il. CONTINENTAL— Continued. 


Ie MINONG: C OLlOTE See tie es oi. ce one es os Sen eee 
ietdeLbers CollerGrmeecs. oo. s-s.se cose ee. o sey eee 
BUCH UV CV SIE Neem osc nen << cone ce soos eee 
CUON TC ONC OG eteetere 22 eeu ote oon cee ee ee 
Wmiviersiby of WoOoster..2..<- ..2.-2.cscccensc-eeoeoee es 
Peete OUCH Ores eee ny, soo-ocaseccek ach oce cee sae oem 
Svuleimette UMinersiby <4. 2.2... .sccescoeess ooo ee 
HELG O MgU Eel pM Vera aa << ss ans coiep ieee eens Soe e eee 
run khinand Marshall College.....- <<< ..s<ce soes see8h 
Pimey CCM oC OUCES 62.5 eos ce cece dace scomnsecoeee meee 
Pelle mene OMeCCE pos ..c-15~ccecceee ew canes ose oneees ee 
pea WMIVOESILY .o..2dcs26 Seen cee ce oes ecce eee eee a 
East Tennesseé Wesleyan University ........-.--....-- 
eecuns Grove, COlGGG 0c. 22 04cte ss oc oe cce sen eaceee eae 
M@iticmanemroviers’ Collece.....s22sccscc eee wees cee 
Mosheim Male and Female Institute ...............---. 
@eniral Tennessee College... ...0-.- -.cs sees cece eee 
Moxne MiINLAry INStitule.. 6. cccc ee aces secece cece ssees ek 
Wimiversity of St. Mary 22-2 .sc2s5)ccesescoee ee ccc. OF 
sui OUlEMe. Seer oe ae es Sc oaeenee ooo e eee e 
Puna @Uetb cent enesece - asec: voces ce eooemee cee 
ee AMKe CONCH OS: a6 seen s cace nics sooece tem coeee owe e 
Peehev Ironia Collere 2.22 ase cnc. secce tana ssc seek ee 
Priest viremia WUIVerSILy soso. -ss5<<s<6csedccocuesses 
eva almsue OUCH ORs gece wen ce ccbces ccae eeues one ee 
POrUmAVeStern UNIVCISILY 2 v.cn6 ----e0e02050.0eeee conest 


III. ENGLISH. 


Pater COWCGA. scodene coer et ecccenc ees Seceoeweet 
WWiiversiiv of the Pacii¢s).-.. [2.5.2.2 ecce.cecnn Soe. es 
peciie Methodist College. 23... c.-ce secre ects ce cee 
Coimornia Couleves .occa5 sesso 3s eebeGciec se awecesctaee 
mi by COUEES 2 2 o55 coco cones nod cet awe woe oe See 
Pveslevam University 2-2-6 conosco ee ceo eee oo -e 
Welawate, COUSTC Ru ccc ccc ce oss cream eeee eeu cates sues 
PRE MGM WIL WOlS] LV acces kc a Sain acu. eaceeciee ee ewe Mace cont 


| Place. 


| 


| 


Richmond, Ohio. 
Tiffin, Obio. 
Urbana, Ohio. 

West Geneva, Obio. 
Wooster, Ohio. 
Xenia, Ohio. 

Salem, Oreg. 
Chester County, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Near Latrobe, Pa. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Athens, Tenn. 
Beech Grove, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mosheim, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Austin, Tex. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Huntsville, Tex. 
Waxahachie, Tex. 
Salem, Va. 
Flemington, W. Va. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Watertown, Wis. 


_ Boonsboro’, Ark. 
Santa Clara, Cal. 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Vacaville, Cal. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Newark, Del. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Pace OUEM UMIVEISILY.csscc ene cee acum ceeceeeweces coe 4 Carlinville, IL 
Sarthace Collere -......<22--. Since Senco ee ee ee Carthage, Ill. 
(NOniipyestern WRIVEISLLY sacecescuten vane ceesress cel ~ee Evanston, Ill. 
HAIN U ee CNG Ge eres nia sc are ace nie Speier ssc eae one ee Galesburg, Il. 
Ae ae ML VErSIbY <2 s.c0c ccc ~ seb oeteecc cece clus cles Galesburg, Il. 
mUlim@Is Glicte rear a eole nu Siecce st tece tes ccesee nee cee Jacksonville, Ill. 
MnO Ma OMI VEL SMe ome cen ade esc eccd cence eoe eeceme aces Lincolh, Ill. 
Shurtleff College ....... ccc Ceara genes eee ee Upper Alton, Tl. 
Precio Collertes wee tecaseas aecueesbucesnsncosen ee Westfield, Ill. 
Witeaton Colere 2225 jcienccc se cacie ctccee ens ances ee Deaton lL 
Brae OLE RG cc ota coe oo ollie Gace aw ema coe eee Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Bionugayne Collere: 2 re.sae- cr c.c ein nss cee peeceees es Fort Wayne, Ind. 
picnic Gi lemGc. tee. < cemtien ce omnes ee esce noe Franklin, Ind. 
HlaltevallewUOIVEISIby 22 2ccccas wosmeeeeeescc sesso ceUee Hartsville, Ind. 
emrclison Collepe ..2s2cs ses ce-= 22 ee ks dates Logansport, Ind. 
ibility, CONOCG.cacece ee earns Cuccse eee wc cacecoeoee Richmond, Ind. 
Wilversity 01 Des Moines ..0.5.--<. scocsecere oeen =e cee Des Moines, lows. 
Wirral C ONCE. oaeen wa salacious eae dass cee eee eee. Grinnell, Iowa. 
simpoon Centenary College......<....ceseseoease sees s! Indianola, Iowa. 
lowa State University....--.. Uisicice os sce eee ee lowa City, Iowa. 
ie MMU OLLIE: oc eae oa creiec mike oo mk cerca eee eee Oskaloosa, lowa. 
Contral Wniversity of lowa...-.-+-..<s.05.02e5------ -+(Pe ellas Lowa. 
peabor COMCCC. 2. <a. nea ea eee e eee eee ee (Laon mower 


ME ou MT METS eos ecco Dee sa oe ce eee ees oe 


Lecompton, Kansas. 
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Universities and colleges—Continued. 


Name. Place. 


Ill, ENGLIsH—Continued. 


Georgetown, Ky. 
New Liberty, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Brunswick, Me. 
Waterville, Me. 
Chestertown, Md. 
Amherst, Mass. 


Geormeto wi Colleges cece. ---- -- 5+ =~ <= 2-50 wena ne oon =-= 
Concord Wallet ewe ee ce 35 sos ones neice cocn ce cscs: 
JECT SOY 64565 ree iy eee 
ING W, OPI CAMS MUNIIMOUSEDY o< 5 <s0% <-0acesscces sees eens seas 
nee Wi SUS 6 ee eee errs ee 
leno, CONGO 35 oa er ree 
CO iy Ui Poly 465 ee ee eee aes 
MGSO D EOD, CCIE VERE ge mg 
PAM Mh ene gaeee NC Sea icieclcisaiarss es eso ans avine ny ce Saeces ones 


Jims COUR. 33.50 e re pees Senne College Hill, Mass. 
AV UM teteme OMe Cer dial tn ci cicloe dae womals naw cane ce eelen Williamstown, Mass. 
POCIBM MN ULC DO) aoa 2c \aise's acne sees eeecee ooveae-ecee~-.| Adrian, Mich. 

WO igy emt CINCO Sree ae oe ais en ok eee aos aceece seen. Olivet, Mich. 
Uniwersitveen Minnesota ...-...-...--. <.++--<.«--.+.--| Minneapolis, Minn, 
‘mulkeiein CONSE, ne ee eee ener ner Northfield, Minn. 

Rie oii rety COMGCO . 68 paca. cas cee ce se een ses tacu ees Fulton, Mo. 

‘eles anicitt Laven] Oe D RENE ec  e gea  P o Hannibal, Mo, 


Kidder, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Crete, Nebr. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Annandale, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Canton, N. Y. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Hamilton, N.Y. 


TENE CT COSTS aS 5 i ete ge mee 
Sp eee nmr OMe WIT OTSI UY s nye <s)en aces acces «se oss sees ne 
ER TaNe ON Oho see ceca gh ociSae sein we cee we wens 
DOIG, CCI IFES ee Bete oe ei ne 
Uveeinrany cise) Oran Repeats) 32) 0 5 ee ies eee eer eee 
emo Men CONC Cerne rite) a = osc ease se ce es snes 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute.......... 
SS Umle cM CON LIMIVCLSIGY eo acs c= site c- esse cede as ese ae 
Eriieaetomale CONGIO. asa. cesecex cnc sse~ ee cuts tote es 
DEA ME WMIVOLSILY oe cedes <0 6 es on cece osceewseacdee sce 


Mie TMU MIVOLSLLY oats ae oe ack bes cee oo 0c ease eace seenee Le Rov, N. Y. 
Pimeceuse GUIMIVOLSILY cc csceess <5 ---5 052-002 -+00--e0--| Syracuse, N.Y, 
iecerospasty (COON Ere) ly SIA on Gambier, Ohio. 
DemisousU MaVensl ty 2 S.: was awe wee <ocns wees --eueces-~n.) Granville, Onia, 
Py caterineselyo C OUECGi 200. cs cece cw ees cae see secces Hudson, Ohio. 
Niciiecticm © OUCOCRE merase ei. cess socne-ceecewecsce! Mariottia, Ohio, 
Wivelinmpe Olle Cee eee ible sac) a nee eee ose Oberlin, Ohio. 
Otterbein University ........-.- aie eee ce Sere aie eo clerare Westerville, Ohio. 
Opn UME ONO Ope eauee Sal aie ates s coede ste See wees sea Philomath, Oreg. 
iE eM Ore ONG RO care ekers. 52% San meses sa oe-ciee sone x 3s Allentown, Pa. 
He au Otay devine GNC G2 necctis 2 <tcn 26 a5 +o ces emeeeeee ao Annville, Pa. 
aie vetuen@ Olletemrs. faeces oso. onc eens weee ce eoee ees: Easton, Pa. 

on leweualaine OlleG Came me =. 2. ceticina sotecs Hacc es o< <2 Gettysburg, Pa. 
Western University of Pennsylvania......-...-...--.. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Colleseror @harlestomcs- cess. c-oe-oseac-0sc0ee-. cee. | Charleston,S, C, 
Witiversity of month Carolina... 2.2 c.ceseesce cao. sceoe- Columbia, S. C. 
Rio On e@ el eae erecta Nee cute eee an eve Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lebanon, Tenn. 
Maryville, Tenn. 
Sewanee, Tenn. 
Georgetown, Tex. 


ast aenmosseg UGVEISity ...2..- o2-5ee-e0 <ce cen = ce os 
DEE AMC MVE ESI y 2s eres 5 felts <a eicers eee oo nn 
aillem OMe 9G = rie oe ciate cats ce era sic s ie sins es + 
Wiliersity or fie South. .22...54 222s. ose cote oe eee ee 
Pouplwvestebm INI Versity .<-< ..cces «= e=seo0e.e0s oe-es- 


Henderson Male and Female College ......-...----.---- Henderson, Tex. 
Balam vorsthy sce sc. esc ces- s-5-s.<s-+s--: ++ 2-<-~-| [ndependence, Tax, 
i ceomel Winvor sly ete eas vee enn os occs -- +s. eee: | Waco, Tex: 
University of Vermont and State Agricultural College..]| Burlington, Vt. 
Norwich University.......-..... eR ee Northfield, Vt. 

Lee isoeshikere) DIY SIGS noc os ARE ee Appleton, Wis. 


Beloit, Wis. 
Milton, Wis. 
Ripon, Wis, 


TEE ON G38) oo ose co Goede ee eee 
VEN Loe Ollie a cme lc oc oo a se we ewe ie wee 
POD Olan Cymer oo. oo aa wie ce anve cs ee one 
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Preparatory schools. 


Name. Place. 


I, LATIN OR ROMAN. 


Oakland Mich Schooleeess..c.-...2.6escec0 <a oe Oakland, Cal. 
irancisean Colleceeuemt nse =. 5<- 0-6 s-<2' sees 2 eee ee Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Friends’ Elementary and High School .........--...-... Baltimore, Md. 
@igquney tall San0ol soe... 5... s.eccen esc eee ee Boston, Mass. 
Private Classical School, (J. P. Hopkinson)............. Boston, Mass. 
PIM Ma G1T (SC HOO lee elec ace ca ww oe wee So ee er ee Boston, Mass. 


Day and Family School for young men, (Joshua Kendall) | Cambridge, Mass. 


PaCS CLO Ole eet tte eine mses +s wdse a enc cine se ome sree Cambridge, Mass. 
Halla OCMOOlwmmeeetoree colo. so cocd sles wmcnesee seca Concord, Mass. 
RWalliston Seminary .o 2c. wesc- ep etees sooece secs eee East Hampton, Mass. 
Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys ..................-- Plymouth, Mass. 
Ont TEESE | S01 101 e) Magee ime an ee ae See nara RMR ES oe Concord, N. H. 
Sremensecioh SCHOO 2.0 ccna cus sacure sou socuss aes ; Hoboken, Nid; 
Claverack Academy and Hudson River Institute .......| Claverack, N. Y. 
SUI eUeRN CRU GINY, ers tases seo ond oateccs <eeenw cece Hamilton, N. Y. 
Reo PAC ACOMIY eae ete l a oss denen eousak eee ceveaee Havana, N. Y. 
Wipes) iol Gcliool cs. ms conc s5oenescxeecaanscce se ces Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mr. Kinne’s Schooler eee. ce ee ooh oe eee Ithaca, N. Y. 
iSinesroneAcadeMy sos. .2ocee cat acneccss- <cccemn cone Kingston, N. Y. 
aura GUL Ouse ye ee ae este ein hoe aac see ae ec oxeeeeee Rye, N. Y. 
Wmion Classical Institute .. ....--.+0...cc-..s.0c0. 22-2.) CCHENEChady, Na NG 
remy cali \OONGOO, watee aon oti e x ne wav.encw sees eens Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 
Rey. M. R. Hooper’s Academy for BOyS sees see eee Yonkers, N. Y. 
pivcene cooks Schoolwae.. cece ce sa c- cscs custo sense ce eer Cleveland, Ohio. 
idea koe ACACOM yo 25; cceeey eo skccene yan ecemcceaeie Milwaukee, Wis. 
Il. CONTINENTAL. 
Wakeniownd coool for BOYS .cc.c. .s-ce secs eases ca ceee Napa, Cal. 
Seldormmia Military ACaGeMy << see. su ceeotc soneecs ceeds Oakland, Cal. 
Bip arg mle seer ere wn aod ones a eka eres Golden, Colo. 
tips Grammar School 2.c2..0-c0ces nec ccc eencinu ones New Haven, Conn. 
Norwich Free Academy... <.. <-.....-+--+-< aoveaiemn ce Norwich, Conn. 
JAIN SRM ra G2) 10 ge ea ge oop oy a Og ged ge Aes re Chicago, Ill. 
Preparatory department of Griswold College ........... Davenport, Iowa. 


English and Classical School for Boys, (Win. N. Eayrs, | Boston, Mass. 


a) 


eey CMR ONO secre Sean cinta eee Seema een ee cee eee South Williamstown, Mass. 
West Newton English and Classical School. ........--.. West Newton, Mass. 
Patios dime HG NY soto sci ea oes 3c on se sini ve cin wel oee Centre Strafford, N. H. 
Princeton College eee barslony Schools. 22-2252 eee Princeton, N. J. 
Pere mlnstitute: 4-62-62. eens son deeece awe ses eee New York, N. Y. 
Solnunpin Grammar School .. 0.206. ccs se~ vases aaees New York, N. Y. 
Dabney University School :.....-..c22- s-2s00 -cecce ssce New York, N. Y. 
Preparatory Scientific School, (Alfred Colin, M. E.).....| New York, N. Y. 
Pinvyersity Grammar School ..2-.. ---.-.c6 «cscs enc nee New York, N. Y. 
its LOVCNT ELSI (6) 01 070) es yee oe eee mae Sing Sing, N. Y. 
inc lserimc Mnstijute swe eee os. 256 occ occa ao eclecisoacee Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Milnor Hall, (Kenyon College Grammar School) .-...... Gambier, Ohio. 
Germantown Preparatory Genoul it aos oo. set. Germantown, Pa. 
foniberland Valley Institute 2... 2222.25. <2-.-c65 sae Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Fewsmith’s Classical and Mathematical School. ........ Philadelphia, Pa, 
Wolleotate linstitutecs. usa oo vaeeeweee ace eseceelc eae York, Pa. 
iMenimore University High School 222 --2.se2.c.---225-8 Amherst C. H., Va 
Bellevue High School ..... Ee ee rene Orns e so Bellevue, Va. 
marwomd Mich School.2. 22.5.2. 2522 aee eee eee Norwood, Va. 
Hanover Academy Ce RE os oi Sse Taylorsville, Va. 

III. ENGLISH. 
PeildieetmCGlePS ... ales nc con cecetie ese eee ee ee Talladega, Ala. 
Hartford Public. High School.....3.2.- ee eee, Hartford, Conn. 


Suffield, Conn. 


Sonnecticut Literary Institupiom....-.s2eee eee. 
Woodstock, Conn. 


Boostockc Academy .scc sce... ss ee ae 
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Preparatory schools—Continued. 


a TTT 
Name. Place. 


lI. EneitisH—Continued. 


South Georgia Male Institute......-..-...- --0- 20+ ee. Dawson, Ga. 
Burlington Collegiate Institute ........-.-------5---+-- Burlington, Iowa. 
Edward Little High School... 2... 200. ceenne eens cence: Auburn, Me. 
Nichols Latin School .... ...- e-.0 e220 cone co eeee cone cone Lewiston, Me. 
Maine Central Institute .... 2.222. - 2-02 ee ee cee e ee cece Pittsfield, Me. 
Prantdier amily School. ..---..---ce-sceacseness Beeeee Topsham, Me. 
Waterville Classical Institute ....-.. coc. coccen cone coe Waterville, Me. 
GD IMOMM NC AUEINV la once acne ceaess ooe- ceccuascemes West Lebanon, Me. 
oclewilleexCa@emiy 226.200 cccces cose ceeccecces ececes Rockville, Md. 
PinPipepACadelOy .- 6a < sc 0 ~ eee cnn enn onesies ceases c= Andover, Mass. 
Private Classical School, (G. W. C. en A.M.) .......| Boston, Mass. 
ita HUONIY cele nc s- «cme socmnecscnsioe o<s me se ----| Monson, Mass. 
Nee aietee AU OMTY = lets < aieoice one cco a vieeeem ee ene wee Worcester, Mass. 
Ehiilteetxeter Academy ......s.-5 <<. wioaee weiss e«s-.| Exeter, N. H. 
Parle mon ACACOMY <2... ..0. 020 222.00 secon ennwae Meriden, N. H. 
New London Literary and Scientific Institution ........ New London, N. H. 
epee MMS Ul UGG esc cases ss ania <je(enn eee ee cee ece sarees Hightstown, N. J. 
Pazenowid SCMIUATY <o.<--5+ aca cecces Be eee Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute... 2... 2... cee. ceen cone Fort Edward, N. Y. 
i amnvers DUES A CAC CMY (250 cece ences eacivacwes conse a= Chambersburg, Pa. 
Easton Classical and Mathematical School -............ Easton, Pa. 
Preemie SCMMINALY <-ce se osc wasn scene accten seecce sees Kingston, Pa. 
Select High School, (George Eastburn, M. A.) .....-2..- Philadelphia, Pa. 
raceiselaiol SCNOOl os cccciccocss cacces « Piein cicieinisies -.-.-| Newport, R. I. 
(Lem lies neta TE A peec 86 Sane ees Soom mne ene peer North Scituate, R. I. 
English and Classical School, (William A. Mowry, A.M.,| Providence, R. I. 
and Charles B. Goff, A. M. 
University Grammar School......... Metals Se Se wane nics Providence, R. I. 
CTAIMMUMIVENSLtY sens oses en o-e eae ete eis mse wean Orangeburg C. H., 8. C. 
urate DUrtON Seminary .<-<---.--.2-c<0 =< ates e ais Manchester, Vt. 
vical aM UUM OLSILY core wou wcpien aie os cece seme cece cscs +s Beaver Dam, Wis. 
SUMMARY. 
Preparatory 
Colleges. echoolsl y 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


BEST Stmerarelaee eielens cisawiace cece cc wcebae nee se sowee ceeeee eeeces 10 21 
(omit dleweee tems anise sie cts saw dae einie esc cuuamen cee sec = 1 6 
er MOE TVO IA Maes capo c a cnc cee caictea Seen cceciee esc dewecuecaue 2 9 
MIDDLE STATES. 
Dis eee cere tee aaah aww e/a ot wie ws Ginicile basis oes oes sis'ses woes 13 7 
COMTI TIEN) SBS. eee ope ee ee 9 11 
He Limegimic ME Dwele es. crc ace vclcs ooo wesies. week eis oes ee 13. 1L 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
AE) Or Mee eee eis, oc cicaie wccnea ncis ews wae cee scies eects 19 4 
Continental essssss.< aha oer Bee a occ: 2 a a nS 23 4 
atime OF Ghia so. c6.< coc ok Spwic weatee es Pee baa ee ee ne 24 1 
WESTERN STATES. 
dnp ISH sec ee ee ea as celeiewice ao onncae Gon Jncococde cegcad 44 2 
Continental 222-.)e2.. ee oe. boa ws A ee ee egal Late 37 5 
Latin or Roman ...... SOU EEG 05 OE EE re 29 2 
PACIFIC STATES. « 
Err Sa yore re ee etete ee eRe oielala asi c.c:ceo ede ce wesedes ececeeamell AMS, «soclecigeee 
Ae OC GITOT al eae eae ee ie ce Py ee Sere eene = See | 5 
Matin or Roman o22c-se.<s. tess cece ee ee ee am || 4 2 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 


————————e 


ree, 


STATES. 
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500 


TaslE I.—Part 1.—Statistics of the school systems of the States and Territories, showing 
Staies Bureau 
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SCHOOL YEAR. SCHOOL POPULATION. 


a 
» P 5 
: 2 | =. 
States and Territories. o e AB 
ce a @ op 
in EB = 
& is Bee 
sa 
j az; SB jel 
= a 3 
a 3 : 
fa oo) a 
| 1 2 3 6 
(|) AUB ie) Se ee eee ee meri m ern 1875-76 | . ae 405, 226 
PRP D CAUSIS ects ocncnicic cowaee sen nceeseehee tease 1875-76 July 1 
© | (QRIDIG GIVE) <8 5a ee ae ae eee eee eee rate 1875-76 July 1 
| CONCHA (N50 See ee eee eee eee re 1875-’76 | Sept. 1 
§.,, COMOCCTICHNG nace sos sonnopson esas ueudedEessoc 1875-"76 | Sept. 1 
ieee DClaNiaTomeenmetee ccc ce selene ccicciecc-\sa cesses 1875-16 fee. aonecce| Apres An O-21 lee eee 
Fela OL ammeter oo re cree cise Srl cc ans elae silo 1875-76 | Oct. 1 074, 828 
8 || GOBH oooocoé6dshodoesconesuecsconsoecsecoan. 1876 Jan, 1 394, 037 
OMA MOIS 2. cw nineteen cinwesiecsaescacec anes 1875-"76 | Oct. 1 973, 589 
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a Sex not reported in all cases. 


b Estimated. 
e In 1873. 


d For colored population the school age is 6 to 16, 
e Average attendance during school year. 
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the enrolment, attendance, duration of schools, §c.; from replies to inquiries by the United 
of Education. 
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SCHOOL POPULATION. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


in 
schools during school 


year, 


Number enrolled 


Average daily attond- 
ance. 


Average monthly en- 
rolment 


12 | 


16, 720 


314, 168 
229, 315 
29, 896 
156, 000 
52, 315 
102, 451 
713, 069 
€218, 903 
200, 000 


30, 373 
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5125, 224 
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J The school year is changed, and will hereafter begin January 1 and end December 31. 
g In evening schools; 45 pupils attend both day and evening schools. 
h Average number belonging. 
t By a change in the school law the school year ends August 31. The superintendent recommends 
that it be changed to end March 31, 
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TABLE I._—ParT 1.—Statistics of the school systems of the States and Territories, 
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a Sex not reported in all cases. 

b In private schools of all grades. 

e Not including the city of Wilmington. 
d Estimated. 

e Twenty-four counties not reported. 
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SCHOOLS OTHER 
THAN PUBLIC. 
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J In evening schools; 19 teachers attend boih day and evening schcols. 

g ln private schools of all grades in 66 counties. 

hin 1875; no private school statistics were taken in 1876. 

i In the country; in 27 cities, 193 days. 

jin the country; in the citics the average salaries are: of men, $105.10; of women, $37.20, 
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TABLE J.—ParT 2.—Statistics of the school systems of the States and Territories, showing 
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ANNUAL INCOME. 
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a Apparent decrease. 

b Included in teachers’ salaries. 

e Partly estimated. 

d District tax required by statute. 
e For sites and buildings. 


J For libraries. 


of Education. 
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g Includes the whole of a ‘‘one-mill tax,” part of which had not been collected. 
h Twenty-four counties are not reported. 
tA number of counties not reported; total income should be over $2,000,000. 


j For buildings, repairs, and debts on same. 


& From individuals, corporations, and other funds, 
i Estimated. 
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b Items not all reported. 

c Per capita of population between 5 and 17. 

d Includes salaries of secretaries, porters, and portresses in New Orleans. 

e Includes payments of previous indebtedness of parish school boards, and balances of fundsin hands 
of parish school board treasurers. 
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and all other 


school property. 


Estimated real value of sites, 
buildings, 
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f Includes expenditure for evening schools. 


g Lucludes expenditure for the annna! enumeration of the scholastic population. 
h Also school lands (value not estimated) producing about $14,000. 
i Sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections of land not now availablo. 


j No reports. 
.k Value of school houses. 
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Commercial and business colleges from which no information has been received. 


Name. Location. | Name. Location. 


| Long’s Business Institute....| Philadelphia, (116 N. 
Ninth st.,) Pa. 

Dolbear’s Commercial College] Nashville, Tenn. 

'|| Burgess’s Business College...) Galveston, Tex. 

| Morgan Business College ....| Salt LakeCity, Utah. 


Dolbear’s Commercial College] New Orleans, La. 
Parson’s Commercial Colloge.| Louisiana, Mo. 
Mt. Union Business College..| Mt. Union, Ohio. 
Moore’s Business College -...| Piqua, Ohio. 


TABLE LV.—Memoranda. 


Name. Location. Remarks. 


Commercial course of St. Ignatius College ..... San Francisco, Cal..| Not a distinct department. 

Towa Central Business College .......---------- Independence, Iowa.| Not found. 

Union Commercial Institute ........-0--ccen eee Mt. Pleasant, Iowa ..} Closed. 

Ann Arbor Business College .......-.-.-esecece Ann Arbor, Mich ...] Closed. 

Trenton Business Collego........-..0005 aerate Trenton, N.J .....-- See Capital City Commercial 
Colloge; identical. 

West-Side Business College.......------------- New York, N.Y ....) See Cady, Willson & Walworth’'s 
Business College; identica!}. 

Jordan’s Business College ...-.--.----«-«--e05 Toledo, Ohio ........ Succeeded by the Toledo Busi- 
ness College. 

peat cial department of Willamette Uni-| Salem, Oreg..-...... Not a distinct department, 

versity. 
Commercial department of Villanova College ..| Villanova, Pa .....-. Not a distinct department, 


Cundiff’s Commercial College...... oes aes ow Waco, Tex....-.-5-, Closed. 
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TABLE V.—Stalistics of Kindergéirten for 1876; from replies 


wo 


re , 


10 
11 


14 


15 


16 


Vi 


18 


19 
20 


21 


Name of Kindergarten. 


1 


The Pacific Normal 
Training School for 


Kindergartners and 
the California Model 
Kindergarten. 


Home Kindergarten* .. 


Kindergarten 


Kindergarten.......... 


Kindergarten of 
Homesworth School.* 

Frébel School and 
Kindergarten. 


German Kindorgarten . 


Kindergarten 


° 


Mrs. Putnam and Miss 
Howell’s Kindergar- 
ten. 


North Side German 
Kindergarten. 
North Side Kindergar- 


ten. 
Park Instjtute Kin- 
dergarten, 


Tho Misses Grant’s 
Kindergarten.* 
Indianapolis Kinder- 
garten. 


Kindergarten Associa- 
tion of Cedar Rapids. 


Kindergarten of 
Georgetown Female 
Seminary. 


Kindergarten of Ger- 
man and English 
Academy. 

Kindergarten of Mrs. 
W. B. Nold’s School. 


Mrs. Graham's Kinder- 
garten. 

BatesStreet Kindergar- 
ten. 


Bates Street Kinder- 
garten No. 18. 


Location. 


2 


Los Angeles, Cal., (134 
Hill street.) 


Sacramento, Cal., (Odd 
Fellows’ Temple.) 

Denver, Colo., (427 
Stout street. 


Bridgeport, Conn., 
(Myrtle avenue.) 
New Haven, Conn., 
(747 Chapel street.) 
Chicago, Il.,(16 Bishop 
‘ court.) 


Chicago, Ill., (296 West 
Jackson street.) 

Chicago, Ill.,(108 Lang- 
ley avenue.) 


Chicago, Til, (Indiana 
avenue, near T'wenty- 
ninth street.) 


Chicago, T1., (267. Chi- 
cago avenue.) 

Chicago, I11.,(148 North 
Dearborn street.) 

Chicago, IIL, (75 and 77 
Ashland avenue.) 


& 


a 


Chicago, T11.,(130 North 
Dearborn street.) 

Indianapolis, Ind., (2 
East Michigan st.) 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa.... 


Georgetown, Ky 


Louisville, Ky., (cor- 
ner Second and Gray 
streets.) 

Louisville, Ky., (cor- 
ner First and Chest- 
nut streets.) 

Louisville, Ky., (66 
Breckenridge street.) 

Lewiston, Me.,(94 Park 
street.) 


e 


Lewiston, Me., (box 
512.) 


ET 


| ww | When established. 


1876 


1875 
1877 


1872 
1874 
1871 


1873 
1876 


1873 


1876 


1876 


1871 


1876 


1875 
1875 


1874 


Name of conductor. 


4. 


Miss Emma Marwedel. 


Mrs, NoG, Mills ce... 


Nuniber of assist- 


ants. 


1 


Miss Emma C. Barrett.}.--. 


Miss Hannah W. Terry 


Miss Taliman 


Miss Mathilde Bur- 
mester. 
Miss Josephine Jarvis. 


Mrs. Alice H. Putnam. 


Miss Louise Martens... 

Miss Ada H. Wood- 
ward. 

Mrs. E. M. Howard.... 


Julia G. Smith 
Miss Alice Chapin .... 


Miss Julia E. Shelton 


Mrs. Julia Hunter..... 


Frances Wise 


i 


poet 


wo wm oo 


— 


Miss Sarah Brewster..|.... 


Mrs. Mary W.Graham. 
Anna, Gs MOrse.....052 


Grace M. Crosby 


Pupils. [3 
Si 
ala, led 
> iS) 
x a4 be 
| oe |e 
B| 2s \es 
Ala |4 
6| 7 | 8 
20| 31-3] 33! 
| 
15| 3-9] 4 
a) S73 
w{ 4-11] 4 
w2| 48] 4 
60| 3-7] 3 
| 
30| 3-8] 4 
io | 3-7 
20| 3-7| 3 
12} 3-8] 4 
a5| 37] 33 
a5| 3-7] 33 
25| 3-9] 3° 
is| 5-7! 3 
5s0| 3-8| 3 
19 | 6-9 |4-5 
ag] 4-7] 5 
15) oe eaee 
B04) 27} 3 
20| 46] 5 
a5| 47] 5 
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to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education. 


= 3/2 
Sa|3 
Aas 
REIES 
Set Olan Py : : 
O82 5 Occupations of pupils. 
$8)o4 
ane5 
ER EF 
= a) s 
A714 
9/190 11 
5 | 40 | All Frébel’s occupations, most- 


ly given in the open air, in an 
arbor, with a little garden for 
each child. 


5 |.-..| Block building, weaving, sew- 
ing, object tessons, &c. 


Apparatus and appliances. Effect of the system. 


12 13 


Froébel’s gifts, pictures, ob- 
jects, animals, musical in- 
struments, &c. 


Excellent in every direction. 


The usual appliances.-....--. Quickens mental development. 


5 | 40 | Frobel’s occupations .-....--.- Small tables, chairs, plants, | Normal, uniform, and happy; 
pictures, Frébel’s gifts, &c.| modifying and overcoming 
nervousness, irritability, and 

other abnormal conditions. 

Bec) |. aaa MO vee eee (cacti 0 wees 2 MTOUC VO OILS 2. sone cca s verses Satisfactory. 

Fim | BOOM MENIe a aera erate arco Serco cs cys a Cerslaleisae Sieteisinicie s cla s'smtaieislceea ce Excellent. 

5 | 40 | Frobel’s occupations .......... Froébel’s gifts, ruled tables, | Habits of thinking accoréing 

chairs, piano, plants, &e. to law, of attention and order, 
‘ skill of hand, social harmony, 
self denial, &c. 

4) 48/). 222. GO ives eceeceme tee encase Frébel’s 18 Kindergarten gifts] Satisfactory in every respect. 

5 | 40 | Construction with building | Squared tables, low chairs, | All the members of the body 
blocks, tablets, sticks, and| blocks, tablets, sticks,rings, | are trained: the muscles, thé 
tings; perforating, embroid-| cards, sewing and weaving | senses, the powers of percep- 
ery, weaving, folding, draw-| needles, beads, peas, &c, tion, comparison, memory, pa- 
ing, painting, modelling, &c. tience, order, obedience, &c. 

5 | 40 | Building, stick laying, weav- | Squared tables, slates, chairs, | Harmonious growth; the body, 
ing, perforating, peas work,| &c. mind, and soul being equally 
ring laying, modelling, draw- and symmetrically developed. 

: ing, &c. 
5 | 48 | Frobel’s occupations .......... Frébel’s 18 Kindergarten gifts] Satisfactory. 
By |L etF .Ge oon domme ae isthe wine eee All Frébel’s gifts, squared ta- | Unforced and harmonious. 
bles, blocks, slates, é&c. 
5 | 40 | All the occupations designed | Tables, chairs, slates, black- | Development of the creative 
by Frobel. board, and 20 gifts. faculties; harmonious cultiva- 
tion of intellect, feeling, and 
action ; habits ofindustry, per- 
paver eu order, and regular- 
ity, &c. 
5 | 40 | Frébel’s gifts; also reading and | All the gifts and a piano..... Very good indeed. 
German lessons. : 

5 | 40 | Frébel’s occupations .......... Erovel’s Gitte. <2. c<anas as cin= Mental and moral development, 
accuracy of thought and ex- 
pression, quickening of per- 

r ceptive faculties, &c. 

5 | 40 | Clay modelling,block building, | Kindergarten material and | Powers of observation, percep- 
stick laying, folding,drawing, | furniture, blackboard, and| tion, memory, judgment, &c., 
perforating, designing, peas| piano. are developed, and the muscles. 
work, weaving, painting, &c. of ae and arm are strength- 

ened. 

5 | 40 | Sewing on cards, perfcrating, | Frébel’egifts, numeral frame, | Very satisfactory. 
folding, weaving, drawing,| and Prang’s natural histo- 
modelling, interlacing, peas} Try series. 
work, &c. 

5 | 40 | Frébel’s occupations .........-. EPO De SO iLtS raetle slelsciete sees Physical and mental develop- 
ment, and superior prepara- 
tion for the higher schools. 

6H BP Sag becoor YB) 3 cHaGaH ONE BOO SHOANG Godin DOM OAU OSs SASee ECE Sere enone 

3) ||) 2 |e a OS s6nchOs nee ..--.| Froébel’s gifts, blocks, sticks, 

&C. 

5 | 37 | Perforating, sewing, interlac- | Materials for gifts and occu- | Healthy development of all 
ing, weaving, drawing, and} pations, chairs and tables. their powers. 
modelling. 

5 | 33 | Frobel’s occupations and games| Frébel’s material.........--- The children are happier and 
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more healthy, and the mental 
faculties are developed more 
rapidly than by any other 
system. 
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23 


24 


s 


26 


a7 
23 


30 


| Name of Kindergarten. 


i 


Deutscher-Frébel-Kin- 
dergarten und Ele- 
mentarklasse. 


Miss Williams’ Kinder- 
garten. 


Mount Vernon Insti- 
tute Kindergarten. 


Chauncy Hall School 
Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten..-....... 


Private Kindergarten. . 


Public Kindergarten. .. 


South-End Kindergar- 
ten. 


Follen Street Kinder. 
garten. 


Private Kindergarten... 


Florence Kindergarten 


Kindergarten.....-...- 

Kindergarten of the 
German - American 
Seminary. 

Grand Rapids Kinder- 
garten. 

The Misses Bacon’s 
Kindergarten. 

Mrs. Gardner’s Kinder- 
garten. 

Minneapolis Kinder- 
garten. 


Kindergarten of Nor- 
wood Hall. 


Bates P. M. Kindergar- 
ten. 


Carroll A. M. Kinder. 
garten. 

Carroll P. M. Kinder- 
garten. 

Clay A. M. Kindergar- 

ten. 


' 


en tttttHRL Te A 


———— 


Name of conductor. 


Number of assist- 
ants. 


ro 

oO 

jis 

ae 

3 

Location. > 
[eB 

=| 

[oD] 

a 

2 3 

Baltimore, Md., (south- | 1875 
east corner Lexing- 
ton and Pearl streets.) 

Baltimore, Mad., (190 } 1874 
North Eutaw street.) 

Baltimore, Md., (46! 1874 
Mt. Vernon place.) 

Boston, Mass., (259-265 | 1874 
Boyleston street.) 

Boston, Mass., (28 Mt. | 1871 
Vernon street.) 

Boston, Mass., (52 Chest-| 1873 
nut street.) . 

Boston, Mass., (Somer- | 1869 
set, corner of Allston 
street.} 

Boston, Mass., (f54| 1872 
West Concord st.) 

Cambridge, Mass., (19 ] 1874 
Follen street.) 

Cambridge, Mass., (172] 1875 
North avenue.) 

Florence, Mass., (Pine | 1876 
sureet.) 

Yarmouthport, Mass -.| 1872 

Detroit, Mich., (251 E.| 1867 
Lafayette street.) 

Grand Rapids, Mich., | 1873 
(55 Bostwick street.) 

Grand Rapids, Mich., |, 1876 
(54 Jefferson avenue.) 

Jackson, Mich., (138) 1876 
Jackson street.) 

Minneapolis, Minn., (91| 1873 
8. Seventh street.) 

St. Paul, Minn., (67 Ir-| 1876 
vine Park.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (corner | 1876 
Batesand Collinssts.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (corner | 1875 
Carrolland Buell sts.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (corner ) 1875 
Carrolland Buellsts.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (corner | 1876 
Bellefontaine and] . 


Farrar streets.) 


& 


Ernst G. A. Hiehle.... 


Eliza Otis Williams... 


Mrs. Wilhelmine 
O'Donnell. 


Alice E. Balch...-..... 


Miss Nina Moore 


Mary J. Garland and 
Rebecca J. Weston. 
Lucy H. Symonds..... 


Mrs. A. E. Gardner.... 


Miss Mary E. Thomp- 
son. 


Mrs. A. R. Aldrich.... 


Alice Matthews....... 


Auguste Hinze......--}.... 


Miss Mary D. Hyde... 

Mdme. de Maupresant- 
Kribs. 

Mrs. Della Gardner 


Mrs. E. R. Holbrook... 
Annie Louise Tarbell . 


Sarah L. Tiffin 


| 

Papils. |= 
Dp Be 
ah i 2 xs) 
Sia | lec 
Lal at i 
B| es (es 

A | AQ A 
6 7 ns 
45 3-7 4 
23 4-8 3 
15 3-8 3 
10 Wisi-7Ne-: 
5 3-6 3 
23 3-6 3 
30 3-6 3 
164} | 327.) 33 
15 oe 7 3 
13 3-7 3 
52 3-9 é 
8 3-8 3 
32 3-7 4 
15 3-7 3 
25 | 3-10 3 
18 3-7 3: 
0) a4 = ates 
20 3-6 | 43 
48 3-6} 23 
50 5-7 3 
50 5-7 Q3 
40 4-6 3 
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= oD 

4/3 
Beton 
ne eS 
Sal3r 
= ain © 
ORlom 
a ey ae 

aA 
9 |190 
5 | 40 
to 

44 

5 | 36 
5 | 35 
5 | 38 
5 | 30 
5 | 36 
6 | 40 
5 | 36 
5 | 40 
5 | 40 
5) 40 

| 

6 | 36 
5 | 44 
5 | 40 
5 | 40 
5 | 40 
5 | 40 
5 | 40 
5 | 52 
5 | 40 
5 | 40 
5 | 40 


' singing, modelling, embroid- 


Occupations of pupils. 


Xt 


Kindergarten occupations..... 


Frébel’s occupations and the 
more advanced occupations 
and reading for the older 
children. 
Plaiting, weaving, drawing, 
ering, &c. 


Kindergarten occupations 


Frébel’s Kindergarten occupa- 
5 pations, plays, «ec. 


Building, staff laying, drawing, 
weaving, sewing, &c. 

Building, sewing, weaving, 
staff laying, pricking, model- 
ling, drawing, object lessons, 
&C. 


Building, drawing, weaving, 
counting, stick and ring lay- 
ing, object lessons, sewing, 
singing, &c. 


Apparatus and appliances. 


12 


Twenty Kindergarten gifts... 


Frébel’s Kindergarten gifts . 


Frébel’s gifts, charts, chro- 
mos, and appliances for ca- 
listhenics. 


All of the best and most re- 
cent apparatus and appli- 
ances. 

Various objects and materi- 
als which aid in developing 
knowledge of color, form, 
number, &c. 

Kindergarten matcrial ....-. 

Froébel’s gifts, natural ob- 
jects, &c. 


Squared tables, blocks, slates, 
colored paper, cards, clay, 
&G. 


Weaving, sewing, drawing, | Sewing cards, blocks, tablets, 
plock building, modelling,| squaresandtriangles,cubes, 
counting, musical games,care| peas, clay, &e. 
of flowers, &c. 

The usual Kindergarten occeu-| Kindergarten material ...... 
pations. 

Drawing, weaving, building, | Frébel’s gifts, andeverything 
stick laying, &c. that nature, art, or science 

can supply within the scope 
of a child’s capacity. 

Haron SSO CCUpAtONSiee terre | sees neces acneciclcc-eoceciee cece 

Occupations of Frébel’s system} Frébel’s apparatus .--.-..-.. 

Aro conel’s simpler OCClpaAs tc. exe sce slew enlesne cs one ees 
tions. 

AIOE LovelsyCCCUpALLONS seen sess eemerernecnee ee ctc otic: 

Gifts 1 to 4; occupations 8-12, | Kindergarten material ...... 


14, 16, 18, 19, and 20. 
Frébel’s occupations, object 
lessons, &c. 


Kindergarten occupations, 
singing, dancing, and calis- 
thenics. 

Sewing, modelling, weaving, 
drawing, stick and ring lay- 
ing, perforating, &c. 

Those given by Frébel........ 


Pricking, sewing, paper cut- 
ting, folding, weaving, model- 
ling, drawing, peas work, &c. 


sioner of Education for 1875. 


All of Frdébel’s gifts and 
Prang’s natural history 
chromos. 

The usual ones 


Gifts beginning with ball ... 


Those recommended by Fré- 
bel. 


According to Frébel’s in- 
structions. 


Effect of the system. 


13 


The awakening and develop- 
ment of all the senses and 
talents of the child, and the 
exercise and strengthening of 
all the powers of the body. 

Good. 


The physique is developed, the 
mind is trained for observa- 
tion, the perceptive faculties 
are quickened, &c. 

Excellent. 


The children are taught to use 
what they possess of strength, 
skill, or knowledge. 


Generally very satisfactory. 


It strengthens the body, and 
makes the movements agile 
and graceful, teaches the child 
to express ideas easily and 
grammatically, strengthens 
the memory, and cultivates 
powers of observation and 
concentration. 

Harmonious development.phys- 
ical, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual, 


Very favorable to health, mind, 
manners, and heart. 


Strengthening. 


Body and mind are developed 
naturally, and the children are 
healthy and happy. 


Very goed. 


Very satisfactory in most cases. 
Excellent. 


Symmetricaland orderly growth 
of all the faculties. 

Excellent; all that could be de- 
sired. 


Promotes healthy development 
of body and brain. 


Very good physically, and the 
powers of thinking and seeing 
are quickened. 

Most excellent. 


Do, 


Very excellent on the physical 
and mental development. 


oa 
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44 


Name cf Kindergarten. 


Clay P. M. Kindergar- 
ten. 


Divoll A. M. Kinder- 


garien,. 
Divol] P. M. Kinder- 
garten. 


Eads A. M. Kindergar- 
ten. 


Eads P. M. Kindergar- 
ten. 


Everett A. M. Kinder- 
garten. 

Everett P. M. Kinder- 
garten. 

Franklin A. M. Kinder- 
garten.* 


Franklin P. M. Kinder- 
garten.* 


Hamilton A. M. Kin- 
dergarten. 

Madison A. M. iKinder- 
gartex. 


Madciscn P. M. Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss Alexandcr’s Kin- 
dergarten. 

Peabody A. M. Kinder. 
garten. 


Peabody P. M. Kinder. 
garten. 


Pope A. M. Kindergar- 
ten. 


Pope P. M. Kindergar- 
ten. 


Webster A. AM. Kinder- 
garten. 


Webster P. M. Kinder- 
garten. 


Carondelet A. M. Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Des Péres A. M. Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Kindergarten 


Private Kindergarten. . 


Kindergarten depart- 
ment of public school. 


Location. 


2 


St. Louis, Mo., (corner 
Beliefontaine and 
Farrar streets.) 


St. Louis, Mo., (2907 
Dickson street.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (Dayton 
between Glasgow and 
Garrison avenues.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (corner 
Fifteenth aud Pine 
streets.) 


S:. Louis, Mo., (corner 
15thand Pinestreets.) 


St. Louis, Mo., (1410 N. 
Eighth street.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (1410 N. 
Eighth street.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (corner 
HKighteenth street 
and Christy avenue.) 

St. Lonis, Mo., (corner 
Eighteenth street 
and Lucas avenue.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (Twen- 
ty-fifth and Davissts.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (219 
Olive street.) 


St. Louis, Mo., 
Olive street.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (1525 
Pine street.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (corner 
Carroll and Second 
Carondelet avenue.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (corner 
Carroll and Second 
Carondelet avenue.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (corner 
Laclede and Ewing 
streets.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (corner 
Laclede and Ewing 
streets.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (corner 
Eleventh and Jeffer- 
son streets.) 

St. Louis, Mo., (1905 
Washington st., Carr 


(249 


place.) 
South St. Louis, Mo., 
(corner Third and 


Hurck streets.) 
South St. Louis, Mo., 
(corner Fourth and 
Illinois streets.) 
Manchester, N. H.,(587 
Union street.) 
Nashua, N. H., (corner 


When established. 


| 


oe 


1876 
1874 
1875 


1876 


1876 


1874 
1874 
1875 


1875 
1875 


1876 


1876 
1876 
1876 


1876 


1877 


1875 


1876 
1874 


Mainand Temple sts.)| 


Carlstadt, N. J 


1875 


A 

3 

| Name of conductor. |? 

5 | 
| He 

| E 

| Zi 

4 3 
INora He Dorn. eee: 5 

| 
Cynthia P. Dozier..... 6 
Minnie E. Coleord...-. 4 

| Mrs. Clara B. Hubbard} 7 
Mary LL. Shirley. -2.-<- & 
Kate H. Wilson....... 5 

Ruth M.J.Graham....| 3 
Mrs. Lucy A. Collins..| 5 

| 
Miss Helen P. Joslin..] 4 

Susie M. Simmons..... 5 
Mrs. C. J. Hildreth... ) 

| 
iS 15 
pees Ogee ent eee | 
J 
Miss Blanche Alexan-| 1 
er. 
auras Sheree cers 5 

, Cornelia Fisher ....... 8 

| Rebecea H. Woodson..| 6 
see CO geen eee te ee eed 
Mary H. Wateiman...| 5 

Ida May George....... a 

} 

Ie Se Slee ore cree rerete ietororecieretere (ic aaee 
5 cg ete om Chea eete stele eins ec 3 
Miss M. A. Lund ......}.... 
PAcrina wel dleseecacececn 2 

| Mrs. Ida Leichhardt-| 0 


Gunz. 


Pupils. 
Eig 
° sal 
ERs 
ga) 2& 
=) a 
4|A 
| 
6 7 
48 4-6 
58) 4-6 
69 5-7 
50 | 4-62 
45| 5-63 
45 4-7 
41 4-7 
45 | 5-7 
33 5-7 
55 oe 
{ 
| 
87 5-74 
| 
{ 
Te) (| By 
il 5-7 
49 5-7 
65 4-7 
56 4-7 
60 5-7 
62 4-7 
37 5-7 
51 5-7 
12 3-7 
18 3-7 
51 5-7 


hours 


taught daily. 


vumber of 


eile? 


i) 
Rho 


Ww 
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KS 


Number ot wee 


in the year. 


days in the week. 


Number of sckoo! 


& 
—— 
© | 


5 | 40 | Pricking, 


5 | 40 
5 | 41 
5 40 
5 | 40 
5 | 40 
5 | 40 
5 | 40 
5 40 
5 40 
5 | 40 
5 40 
| 
a1 80 
5 | 40 
| 
5, 40 
5 | 40 
5 | 40 
5 | 40 
| 
5 | 40 
5 | 46 
| 
5 | 40 
6 | 40 
6 | 43 
5 | 42 


Occupations of pupils. 


il 


sewing, weaving, 
folding, paper cutting and 
mounting, interlacing, model- 
ling, &c. ; 

Regular Frébel occupations. -. 


Perforating,sewing, mat weav- 
ing, drawing, paper folding 
and cutting, interlacing, peas- 
work, &c. 

Perforating,sewing, mat weav- 
ing, drawing, paper folding 
and cutting, peas work, mod- 
elling, &c. 


Apparatus and appliances. Effect of the system. 


12 13 


ee recommended by Froé-| Highly satisfactory. 
el. 


Frébel’s gifts, small tables | Excellent. 
and chairs. 
do Do. 


ee ee 


Eight gifts, mats, needles,|It makes the children active 
paper, clay, peas, sticks,| and graceful, cheerful, gener- 
modelling tools, &c. _ous, and observing. 


Eight gifts, mats, needles, | Good physically, andasaprepa- 
paper, worsted, clay, peas,| ration for the common schools. 
sticks, &c. 


Hrobel Ss system ....<....-.---- Frébel’s materials.......-...| Good. 

Bape slO) a aetm once SCS Seaoaoac | feseces dOmeee ce cscesere esse Do. 

Frébel’s occupations .....-.... All of Frébel’s gifts ......... Most excellent. 

ie coc dO Meet r eee ree eee eee a PE TODOLS PIftSaeemesines cela UR LICKEnING andenarmonizime-s 
a COMM aire een eee ioc | amram eyen men ce cie siacicsiacieoe siete 


Pricking, embroidering, draw- | Geometrical solidsand planes | Dexterity of hand, development 


. ing, mat weaving, interlac- 


ealled ‘ gifts.” of the muscles, and cultivation 


ing, folding, cutting, peas of the perceptive faculties. 
wok, &ce. 
Re ose O10) o saaeceoan Coca nROSnGes| SS Soane Ucar AmneMMOacenGEaGane Do. 
ipSi OCCUPAtIOM AM QIlGS jccal se cccc a ccceem acces ceacacsens<s Good 
Frdébel’s occupations. -.......... Those used by Frébel ....... Excellent. 
+ 
Reece (CL Operon terete erste ererstetars [nmin oC Onammereiotene eicice onic esc at- Do. 
Pricking, sewing, weaving, | Balls, cubes, angles, squares, | Healthy and vigorous condition 


folding, peas work, stick lay- 
ing, sara) &C. 
Rana 20 


Those recommended by Frébel 


Weaving mats, sewing, prick- 
ing, drawing, folding, pasting, 
object lessons, games, &c. 

Frobel’s occupations 


The usual occupations 


The usual Frébel occupations . 


Frébel’s occupations; prepara- 
tory exercises for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; sing- 
ing and gymnaatics. 


sioner of Education for 1875 


37 E 


sticks, &e. ot body and mind. 


Those recommended by Fré- | It develops and strengthens the 


bel. physical, mental,and moral fac- 
ulties in their natural order. 
Squared tables, chairs,| Mental and physical develop 
plates, rings, baskets, black-| ment according to natural 
boards, &c. laws. 
ODE] S Pills... scecsce es «er Most excellent. 


Those recommended by Fr6- | Very remarkable. 
bel. 


Frobel’s gifts 


Frébel’s__ gifts, minerals, | Salutary. 
stuffed birds and animals, 
pictures, plants, and flowers. 
Froébel’s_ gifts, pictures,| Ready use of the senses and 
piano, slates. quickness in expressing ideas; 
self-possession, civility, clean- 
liness, and order. 


Name of Kindergarten. 


1 


68 | Kindergarten of Hack- 
ensack Academy. * 


Kindergarten of Ho- 
boken Academy. 

| Kindergarten of the 
German, English, and 
French Aca emy. 

Kindergarten of the 
Martha Institute. 


Miss M. S. Schmidt's 
Windergarten. * 

| Montclair Kindergar- 
ten. 


American Kindergar- 
ten. 


Beacon Street School 
Kindergarten. * 

Kindergarten of St. 
Peter’s Parish School. 


Kindergarten of the 
German-American 
Elementary and Real 
Schocl. 

Kindergarten of the 
Twelfth Ward Ger- 
man-English School. 


7 


Miss Dora Cushman’s 
Kindergarten. 

Misses French and Ran- 
dolph’s Kindergarten. 


Frébel’s Kindergarten, 
St. Agnes School. 

Miss Helen Hart’s Kin- 
dergarten. 

Kindergarten 


(9 2) 
ha 


| Kindergarten of Lock- 


wood’s New Academy. 


Miss A. M. Anderson’s 
Kindergarten. 

Remsen Street Kinder- 
garten. 

Kindergarten of the 


Poppenhusen Ins’tute. 


Dansville Seminary 
Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten of Glen’s 
Falls Academy.* 


Miss Devereux’s Kin- 
dergarten. 


90 


91 | American Kindergar- 


ten. 
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Location. 


Hackensack, N. J 


Hoboken, N. J., (Fifth 
st., between Meadow 
and Willow streets.) 


Hoboken, N. J., (272 
Bloomfield street.) 

Hoboken, N. J., (corner 
Sixth street and Park 
avenue. ) 

popoken N. J., (box 

Rotors INS eee 


Newark, N. Jd., i 
Webster street.) | 


Newark, N. J.,(Beacon 
street.) 

Newark, N. J., (21 Liv- 
ingston street.) 


Newark, N. J., (19 
Green street.) 
Newark, N. J., (Niag- | 


ara str ee ) 


Newark. Nod .22222.528 


New Brunswick, N.J., 
(116 Hamilton street.) 


Albany, N. Y., (Elk st.) 
Auburn, N. Y., (box 25.) 


Brooklyn, N. Y., (260 
State street.) 


Brooklyn, N. Y., (139 
South Oxford street.) 


Brooklyn, N. Y., (127 
St. James place.) 

Brooklyn, N. Y., (58 
Remsen street.) 

College Point, N. Y.... 


Dansville, N. Y., (cor- 
ner Liberty and Eliz- 
abeth streets.) 

Glen’s Falls, N. Y 


Irvington, N. Y.,(Main 
street.) 


New York, N. Y., (44 
East iaiiccinee | at.) 


| a) | When established. 


1875 


1871 


a1 


1871 
1871 
1874 
1876 
1872 


1376 
1876 
1873 


1870 


1875 
1872 
1869 
1876 


1875 


1875 


1260 


hours 


ot 
taucht daily. 


umber 


a |* 


or 


2 : 
3 Pupils. 
os 
wool es | 
Name of conductor. 2s S ral 
Be} 8 | GS 
=) a) on 
a }s|F& 
Ss =] oS 
J | 
4 a |6 rh 
Miss K. E. Smith ......].... SOIee eee 
Miss Louise Luther...| 2/50} 4-7 
Frederick H.W. Schle-| 2/16] 3-6 
sier. 
Miss Magdalena Horeis|....| 30 | 4-6 
Miss A.Kamm........|.... 20) 5+7 
Miss Annie FE. Hawes.| 1! 27| 3-8 
Miss C. G. Hulse ...... 1} 8] 4-10 
Bertha Dorsch ........ 2/70) 4-7 
Sister Mary Terentia..} 2] 90| 4-7 
Herrmann Schuricht,| 3 | 75 | 4-7 
director. | 
Mary C. Beyer ......-.} 1 | 40 | 0-7 
Miss Dora Cushman...|.... 8 | Bed 
Miss IKate S. French .-| 3 | 15 | 4-8 
Miss Mary C. Peabody.}._..| 16 | 3-4 
Miss Helen Hart...... 7 10 | 3-7 
Miss EH. Christiansen ..| 2 QO oad 
Miss Celina Coughlin. | 0/17 3-7 
Miss Annie M. Ander- }._...| 22) 3-7 
son. 
Alma W. Longfellow..| 3 | 32) 3-7 
Editha V. Briesen.... | 1120) 3-6 
Mrs. E. 8. Brodt -...... 1|55| 3-9 
Mrs. Jane Thorpe..-. | 0| 20; 3-7 
Mrs.8.S. Ropes.......| 1] 12| 3-7 
Miss E. M. Coe........ 5 | 50 | 3-10 
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S4|4 
ooo 
GB Bs 
Sa] oF 
$5|S6 
‘an ae 
ahls 
Belz 
9/10 
ah 
| 
6 | 44 
5 | 44 
5 | 44 
5 | 44 
5 | 40 
5 | 44 
5 | 48 
5 | 40 
5 | 48 
5 | 50 
5 | 40 
5 | 49 
5 | 40 
5 | 40 
5 | 40 
5 | 40 
5 | 38 
5 | 38 
6 | 49 
5 | 44 
5 
5 | 36 
5] 39 


-| Ball playing, 


Occupations of pupils. Apparatus and appliances. 
11 12 
.| Clay modelling, building, weav- |..-.-...---0----2sceeceeeeeees 
ing, sewing, stick laying, per- 
forating, folding, drawing, &c. 
ROVE WS OCCU PALIONS -cemiem- cia [aceciae ses ceieianeles ares aie cierse se ele 
ee COMER eases tere cca cewes HODES PIltS ao oee ese ees 
ihe ustal Kindergarten OCCUR |ioc.w.ece were eeee cee ree aeeee = 
pations. 
Frébel’s occupations .......... Erouel's C1liee cc ceececee es 
The usual Kindergarten occu-| The ordinary Kindergarten 


ations, weaving, sewing,} furniture. 
rawing, paper folding and 

cutting, gymnastic exercises, 

singing, &c. 


Weaving, perforating, draw-| All of Coe’s American ma- 


ing, modelling, study of color} terials. 
and form, gymnastics, &c. 
Frébel’s occupations .......-.. Privels Slttsea: as aeose += coos 
Embroidering, perforating, |...... Omniscient map iece see 
braiding, paper folding and 
cutting, peas work, gymnas- 
tics, &c. 
Frébel’s system, instructive |...... Ghty scacconduoooossodsods 


plays, singing, drawing, gym- 
nastics, &e. 


Object lessons, movement 
plays, building, drawing, per- 
forating, braiding, modelling, 


Blocks, tables, staffs, rings, 
slates, card board, needles, 
worsted, &c. 

2G. 

Froébel’s occupations ..........| Frébel’s gifts.......-......-- 

Allof Frébel’s occupations and 
the regular games and plays 
with music. 

All of Frébel’s occupations.. -. 


Froébel’s gifts and material, 
piano, pictures, &c. 


The various gifts and occu- 
pations. 

Frébel’s occupations .......... Propels 2itts 0. eceres nce 

Singing, spelling, building, 
braiding, drawing, perforat- 
ing, peas work, modelling, &e. 

All the occupations of Frébel’s 


Building blocks, weaving 


system. materials, card-board let- 
ters, triangles, charts, &c. 
Frébel’s occupations.......... All of Frébel’s gifts.....-... 


All those authorized by Frébel| Frébel’s gifts and material, 
museum and cabinet. 

Frébel’s apparatus and ap- 
pliances. 

Toys, games, blackboards, 


map board, Frébel’s gifts, 
& 


Frobel’s occupations .......... 

Singing, games, gymnastics, 
oral instruction, map and fig- 
ure drawing, &c. 

block building, 
paper folding, weaving, prick- 
ing, interlacing, object les- 
sons, &c. 

Regular Kindergarten occupa- 
tions. 


C. 
Everything necessary for 
the occupations. 


All the Frébel oceupations..., pon Kindergarten ma- 
terial. 


sionerof Education for 1875. 


Effect of the system. 


13 


Very beneficial. 
Excellent in every respect. 
Beneficial. 


Excellent. 


Habits of self reliance and use- 
fulness are formed, the powers 
of observation and imagina- 
tion are quickened, manual 
skillis acquired, and a healthy 
activity is promoted. 

It early teaches the chiid to 
study nature, to think and to 
act for himself. 


Most beneficial. 


The talents and faculties are 
turned in the right direction, 
and the heart and soul are 
developed. 

The mind is awakened and 
trained. 


Habits of attention and polite- 
ness, of study, and of using 
knowledge gained. 

Excellent. 


It develops the mind and 
awakens a love for industry, 
obedience, punctuality, &c. 

Excellent. 


Natural and harmonious devel- 
opment, 


Quickness in learning, grace of 
movement, &c. 


Beneficial in every respect. 


Development in a healthful, 
natural manner of mind, body, 
and soul. 

Improvement in health, and 
highly satisfactory mental 
development, 


580 


92 


oe 


107 


108 


REPORT OF 


Name of Kindergarten. | 


Kindergarten of Mrs. 
Froehlich’s School. 


Kindergarten of Mrs. 
Sylvanus’ Reed's 
School. 

Kindergarten of the 
German-American 
Institute. 


5} Kindergarten of the 


German-American 
Schoo]. 

Kindergarten of the 
German-American 
School of the Nine- 
teenth Ward. 

Normal Training 
School for Kindergar- 
teners and Model Kin- 
dergarten. 

Kindergarten der Roch- 
ester Realschule. 


Mrs. A. Hollister’s Kin- 
dergarten. 
Kindergarten of Sea- 


men’s Orphan Asylum. 


Kindergarten of Cincin- 


nati Wesleyan College. 


Miss Helen Goodman’s 
Kindergarten. 

Brooks School Kinder- 
garten. 

Trinity Kindergarten . 


5| Kindergarten of Ohio 


Central 
School. 

_American Kindergar- 
ten. 


Normal 


Germantown Kinder- 
garten. 


American Kindergar- 
ten of Philadelphia 
Seminary. 


109, Centennial Kindergar- 


110 


111 
112 


113 
114 
LS 


116 


ten. 


German-American Kin- 
dergarten. 


Icindergarten 


Kindergarten 


eindereartente. css ser 
| 
Langton’s Kindergar- 
ten. 
Mount Vernon Kinder. 
garten.* 


Miss Wilson’s Kinder- 
garten. 


cee 


THE COMMISSIONER 


OF EDUCATION. 


TaBLe V.—Statistics of Kindergirten for 1876; from replies te 


Location. 


2 


New York, N. Y., (28 
East Fiftieth street.) 


New York, N. Y., (8 
East Fifty-third st.) 


New York, N. Y., (336 
West Twenty-ninth 
street.) 

New York, N. Y., (159 
East Eighty-fifth st.) 


New York, N. Y., (244 
East Fitty-second st.) 


New York, N. Y., (1266 
Broadway.) 


Rochester, N. Y., (7 


and 9 Mortimer st.) 


Syracuse, N. Y., (620 
Chestnut street.) 
West New Brighton, 
N. Y., (box 65.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
(Avondale.) 
Cleveland, Ohio, (Sib- 
ley street.) 
Toledo, Ohio, 
St. Clair and Adams 
streets.) 
Worthington, Ohio .... 


(corner 

Germantown, Pa., 
(Main street.) 
Germantown, Pa., 
(5013 Green street.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., (719 
Brown street.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
(Twenty-third and 
Brown streets.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., (23 
South Nineteenth st.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., (1527 
Spruce street.) 

Philadelphia, Pa., 
(447 North Seventh 
street.) 

Philadelphia, Pa., (1333 
Pine street.) 

Philadelphia, Pa., (2 
South Merrick st.) 

Philadelphia, Pa., (612 
North Thirteenth st.) 


Pittsburg, Pa., 
Sixth street.) 


(36 


| ae) [When established. 


1872 


1873 


1877 
1873 
1876 
1876 
1875 
1875 


1875 


1876 


1874 


1873 


1875 


Name of conductor. 


4 


Miss Ida Stieglitz 


Mrs. Mary F. Walton . 


Miss 
mann. 


Miss Becker 


Peter Stahl 


Prof. John Kraus and 
Mrs. Maria Kraus- 
Léite. 


Hermann Pfaefflin .... 


Mrs. A. Hollister 
Miss Ena Thompson 
Miss Lillie A. Mellick . 
Miss Helen Goodman 


Emma F. Read and 
Miss Mary E. Brown. 
Miss Cornie 8. Parker 


Mrs, A. B. Ogden ...... 
Miss Ada M. Smith ... 


Miss Marianna Gay... 


Miss E. L. Woolman 


Rath R. Burritt 


Miss Anna Bennett... 


Miss Dewing 


Miss: Sttke@ssescses- = =2!- cage ee : 


Mrs. Van Kirk 
Miss Johnson 


Mrs. E. K. Mulford and 
Miss A. M. Kennard. 


Miss C. B. Morehouse . 


Caroline Hoff- |. 


er of assist- 


ants. 


| a [ei oay 


Pupils. 
oO 
oe Es 
3 al 
eke 
ai ES 
5 oe 
4|A 
6 vA 
24] 4-7 
16 3-8 
| 30 | 44-7 
15| 4-7 
84| 4-6 | 
| 
60! 3-9 
ta) 4-7 
8 
30| 3-7 
25M 87 
Ohl 3-97 
31] 3-64 
j 
20| 3-7 
11 | 324 
12] 3-9 | 
15 | 23-7 | 
20 | 3-10 
1g| 4-7 
31 (21-10 
19| 3-8 
35 | 4-12 
20| 3-8 


1 


oH iol of hours 
taught daily 


He 
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Number of school 
days in the week. 
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a 
ad 
® ¢ 
FS 
al < e . 
ioe Occupations of pupils. 
aie 
roa 
esters 
|5 e 
iG 
19} ~ af 


39 | Lessons and occupations of the 
Frébel system. 


a 


37 | All of Frébel’s occupations.... 


44 | The usual oecupations .......- 
AAG) | sacad SHEMET ECS eee ree Ste = eee 
44 | All of Fr6bel’s occupatiors.... 


38} The lessons connected with 
Frébel’s gifts. 


48 | Object lessons, singing, sew- 
ing, drawing, building, fold- 
ing, weaving, gymnastics, &e. 


.--.| Frobel’s occupations .......... 
ABE ie cents Oia s sense ran oes coun 
1S) |laseoo Omens coe ceed econ 
CE eeese germ sraerevare as Ua caatei ees oe 
89 jiccodoe iL Operate see saree arco er ee 
A) Preterterne sieise neta ays Pe se ejse e's ore 
30 | The usual occupations ........ 


40 | All the Fribel occupations 
adapted to American wants. 


38 | Object lessons, plays, songs, 
building, modelling, drawing, 
Weaving, peas work, &c. 


40 | Weaving, perforating, em- 
broidering, stick laying, 
building, and paper folding. 

44 ;} Building, stick laying, weav- 
ing, perforating, folding, 
modelling, movement plays, 


&c. 

35 | All the Frébel occupations; 
building, sewing, weaving, 
pricking, folding, &c. 


Apparatus and apphances. 


i2 
Froébel’s gifts, gymnastic ap- 
paratus, piano, plants, &c. 
All those directed by Froébel. 
The usual materials......... 


All of Frébel’s apparatus.... 
Frébel’s gifts and material.. 


Pictures, slates, blocks, &c.. 


aie haved ec oy ba ds een een eae 
Probel s°oigts 2226.20 ceca 


_| All of Frébel’s gifts......... 


A cabinet, tables, chairs, 
blackboards, &c. 
Froébel’s gifts. 


Kindergarten gifts .......... 


Frébel’s gifts and Miss Coe’s 
American Kindergarten 
materials, piano, &c. 

Squared tables, low chairs, 
piano, plants, balls, cubes, 
rings, cards, &c. 


lst gift in color, 4 gifts in 
form, peas, blocks, natural 
history charts, &c. 

Froébei’s gifts, tables, fold- 
ing chairs, &c. 


Balls, cubes, sphere and 
cylinder, blocks, — slates, 
sticks, reeds, &c. 


ee ee ee ee 
Ce ed 


5 


5 


5 


Se ee 


‘ihe. 
40 | The ordinary Fiébel occupa- 


| pations. 
40 | Lessons in form, building, 
| weaving, perforating, em- 


broidering, modelling, &c. 
34 | All Frébel’s occupations and 
gymuastic plays. 


sioner of Education for 1875. 


Complete outfit and piano... 


Frobel’s gifts, stuffed ani- 
mals, birds’ nests, wasps’ 
nests, object-pictures, &c. 

Frébel’s Kindergarten ma- 
terials, low tables and 
chairs, and piano. 
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Effect of the system. 


13 


It strengthens the body, exer- 
cises the senses, employs the 
mind, &c. 

Entirely natural and healthful. 


Excellent. 


Thorough preperation for the 
lowest elementary grade of 
the s¢hool, 


Harmonious development. It 
teaches combination of know- 
ing with doing, 


Physical and mental develop- 
ment. 


Admirable. 


Excellent. 


Improved physical condition, 
and strengthened perceptivo 
and reflective powers. 

Increase of health, agility, ac- 
curacy of sight and hearing, 
helpfulness, generosity, rever- 
ence, &¢. 


Rapid development of all the 
facultics. 


Good. 


A decided improvement on the 
ordinary methods. 
Very satisfactory. 


Physical development, increase 
in strength and health, and 
surprising growth mentally. 
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Miss J. Baldwin’s Kindergarten 
Miss Lombard’s Kinder garten 
Kindergarten of Mrs. Brooks’s School 
Mrs. M. W. Brown's Kindergarten 
Bates A. MM. Iindergarten 
Hamilton P. M. Kindergarten 


Humboldt A. M. Kindergarten 
Humboldt P. M. Kindergarten 
Des Péres P. M. Kindergarten 
Kindergarten of Miss Woodward’s Seminary 


Miss Alston’s Kindergarten 
Kindergarten of Vineland Institute 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


TABLE V.—Statistlics of Kindergarten for 1876; from replies to 


Name of Kindergarten. 


1 


West 
Kindergarten. 


Philadelphia 


Private Kindergarten . 


Williamston Female 
College Kindergarten. 

First English IKinder- 
garten. 


Kindergarten der Noréd- 


west Seite.* 


Kindergarten of Ger- 
man and English 
Academy. 

South Side Kindergar- 


ten. 
West Side Kindergar- 
ten. 


German-American Kin- 
dergarten. 


Irving Plece Kinder. 
garter. 


Miss Hooper’s Kinder- 
garten. 


‘| National Kindergarten 


and Primary School. 


Select School and Kin- 
dergarten. 

Washington Female 
Seminary Kindergar- 
ten. 


Location. 


2 


West Philadelphia, 
Pa., (100 North For- 
tieth street.) 

Pa. 


Wilkes-Barre, 
(River street.) 
Williamston, S.C 
Milwaukee, Wis., (178 
Twelfth street.) 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Milwaukee, Wis., (635 
Broadway.) 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
( Greenbush street. i 
Milwaukee, Wis., (cor- 
ner Prairie and Sev- 
enth streets.) 
Washington, D. C. 
(1127 Thirteenth st.) 


Washington, D.C., (71 
H street n. Ww.) 


Washington, D. C., 
(Le Droit Park. ) 

Washington, D. C., 
(708 Eleventh street. ) 


Washington, D. C., 

(800 Eighteenth st.) 
Washington, Dr es 
(1023 Twelfth street 
n. w.) 


Name of teacher or school. 


a) | W hen established. 


1876 


1874 
1876 
1875 
1874 


1873 


1874 
1874 


1875 


1876 


1875 


1874 


1876 
1874 


eee ee ee ee 


Kindergarten of Mrs, Frederic Jonson’s School .... 


Miss Wright’s Kindergarten 
Voiks-Kindergarten 
East Side Kindergarten, (Miss Arnstein) 
Kindergarten of Miss Osborne’s School 


| 


~ : 
A Pupils. 
nN 
s o 
Set ot | et aq 
Name of conductor. |F£| & Ea 
g°) 8) 23 
a & RQ 
B/E) ee 
<4 a | 
4 3} 6 rh 
Miss Mary J. Rider...) 0} 11 | 3}-7 
Miss Bertha Voss...-. | OF; 19] 3-8 
MissFranciade Wagner, 1 | 20} 5-10 
Mrs. Eudora Hailmann 11] 39] 3- 
| 
Mathilde H. Jahnsand’) 2] 80! 3-6 
ida Glattli. 
W.N. Hailmann ...... 3 | S4M 3=8 
Ida Beckley...-.....-- 1} 40) 3-4 
Miss Louise T. D.| 2) 60| 3-7 
Detblofis. 
Miss Susie Pollockand| 2] 45! 3-10 
Miss Catherine R. 
Noerr. 
Miss Lucy E.Brown ..| 0] 8| 3-7 
Miss Mary Hooper ....|-... 9) 3-7 
Mrs. Louise Pollock ..; 3] 30] 3-9 
} 
Miss A.D. Merrilland|) 11! 50} 3-14 
Miss B. C. Graves. | 
Miss H. N. Douglas....).... 21} 3-8 


es | « ies 


aber of hours 
tancht daily. 


* From Report of the Commis 
List of Kindergirten from which no information has been received. ° 


Location. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Boston, Mass., (21 Hancock street.) 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
St. Paul, Minn., (36 Iglehart street.) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo., 


streets.) 


(Twenty-fifth and Davis 


St. Louis, Mo., (cor. Jacksonand Trudeau sts.) 
St. Lonis, Mo.,(cor.Jacksonand Trudeausts.) 
(arondelet P.M. Minderwarten:.....s<0200-scsueceescees: South St. Louis, Mo., (cor. Third and Hurck 


streets.) 


South St. Louis, Mo., (cor. Fourth and Illinois 


streets.) 


Morristown, N. J. 
Newark, N. S:, (Orchard street.) 


Vineland, N. J. 


New York, N. Y., (13 East Thirty-first st.) 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


ee eet eee 


Cincinnati, Ohio, (317 Main street.) 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Washington, D. C. ., (943 M street.) 
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inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education—Continued. 


Number of school 
days in the week. 


(or) oO cr or 


a 


or 


on 


fe | 

as 

oF | 

Fe | 

8 EN Occupations of pupils. | Apparatus and appliances. Effect of the system. 

ES | 

ae | 

=} 

A | 

16 it | 12 13 

37 | The firsttwelve gifts of Frével.. The gifts and tables marked 

in squares. 
40 | Frdbel’s pecupations and in- pees eee Pee and | Beneficial to mind and body. 
’ struction in German natural objects. 

40 | Frébel’s ae ae ae ie Oth PAI] the gifts ..-.-.-.----.--- Good beyond our anticipation. 
lith, 12th, and 14th gitts. 

40 | Usual Kindergarten occupa- pees gifts and 2filler’s 
tions. tablets. 

52 | Building, weaving, drawing, | Fiébel’s gifts .--........... Eminentiy favorable. 
modelling, paper folding, 
peas work, singing, &c. 

44 | Usual Kindergarten occupa-| Frébel’s gifts and Miiller’s 
tions. | tablets. 

cle (3355250 eee eee ev eaneeos The first fourteen gifts.-.-... Very good 

2D || deSGe EASE RO CERO REESE IEA Coie, |e ae nena een 

40 | All Kindergarten occupations | Those necessary fcr the oe-| Excellent as a foundation for 
and plays, singing, conversa-| cupations. the whole afcer life, 
tional and object lessons, and 
recitations in English and) 

German. 

40 | Staff laying, drawing, 3d and Ruled tables, chairs, tiowers, | It trainsthe mind and exercises 
4th gifts, weaving, se Wing, | blackboard. the muscles and develops mind 
modelling, paper folding. | and body harmoniously. 

--.| The usual Kindergarten occu-|..-..--.---------- Pct eee: 
pations. 

40 | Frébel’soccupations,with sing- Squared iaitee slates, | Improved physicaland nervous 
ing and movement piays. drawing-books, needles, | condition, skill of hands, hab- 

modelling bo ards and! its of exactness, order, and 
knives, gifts, &c. cheerfal cbedience. 

-..| Frébel’s occupations, singing, | Frébel's 20 gifts and the usual 
and object lessons. school-rcom apparatus. 

40 | Weaving, pricking, drawing,| Maps, blocks, geometrical | Development of the muscles, 


or 


stick laying, marching, sing-| figures,250 natural histery| cultivation of habits of 
ing, calisthenics, and the ele- | plates, color charts, &c. thought, &c. 
ments of English education. 


sioner of Education for 1875. 


TABLE V.—JAfemoranda. 


Name of teacher or school. Residence. Remarks. 


Miss Wmma ©. barrett 92.0 + ssc esaeea-7se- 4 Wihieago, tll eet eros cee See Denver, Col. 
Kindergarten of Lasell Seminary .......--. Auburndale, Mass .........--. Closed. 
Charity Kindergarten ......--...<<s«s0---4 | Boston, Mass., (225 Hanoverst.) | Not found. 
Cambridge Kindergarten, (Mrs. Mary Mann) Cambridge, Mass ...........-- Now Miss Thompson’s 
Follen st. Kindergarten. 
erobels Wandergarten... <....--i2-ecencr ees New Bedford, Mass........--- Closed. 
Mrs. A. R. Aldrich’s Kindergarten ...-..-. Northampton, Mass ........-. See Florence, Mass. 
AW GIS) INANE IM (EES) sooooo cose soounS Gooosssese West Newton, Mass ......-.-- See Boston, Mass. 
‘Worcester Kindergarten ..............----- Worcester, Mass..-..----.---- Closed. 
Miss Cornie §. Parker’s Kindergarten...... Ret init, Mich, 222.22 ens ace eet See Toledo, Ohio. 
Pigimield Windertarten.....<-<.cc0ce<..25! Riaintield Nees eee sees Closed. 
Miss Mary Perkins’ Kindergarten ......... New York, N. ¥., (16 Waverly | Removed; net found. 
| place.) 
Mrs. Della Gardner’s Kindergarten ......-.. || SasaeANeITE), IM, WY sondeoossoacanet See Jackson, Mich. 
Volks-Kindergarten ...........-.----------| Cincinnati, Ohio, (466 Vine st.).| Closed. 
German-Amcrican Kindergarten, (Miss | Washington, D.C..-.--..-...-. See Los Angeles, Cal. 
Emma Marwedel.) 
Miss Knight’s Kindergarten ..............- Washington, D.C., (303 East | Removed; not found. 


Capitol street.) 


The Misses Perley’s Kindergarten......... Washington, D.C......... ..--| Suspended. 
Kindergarten of St. Paul’s School ......---. be Viallan VVialion, \Veeeeerer ers Closed. 
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List of institutions for secondary instruction from which no information has been received. 


Name. Location. 


Part I.—Schools for boys. 


La Fayette, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Granby, Conn. 


La Fayette Male Academy.... 
Hamner Hall School for Boys 
St. Joseph’s Academy 
English and Classical School 
for Boys, (Rev. N. H. Eggles- 


ton.) 
St. John’s Male Academy ..... 
Gilmer Street School.......... 
St. Paul’s Grammar School.... 
Lexington Select Male School. 
St. Joseph’s School for Boys... 
University School, (H. C. Ven- 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Cartersville, Ga. 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
Lexington, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans, La. 


able.) 
Melrose School......-.---.---- Baltimore, Md., 
(cor. Linden ave. 
& Hoffman st.) 
Richland School for Boys -.... Baltimore, M4d., 
(145 Lanvalest.) 
Cambridge Male Academy ....} Cambridge, Md. 
Howard Institute ............. Matthews’ Store 
P. O., Mad. 
St. Thomas’ Home School ..--. Owing’s Mills, Md. 
NVOIONEACACECINY:..-=- 2.6 4 ee 1 (0s 
d. : 
Home School for Boys ----.-.-- Marblehead, Mass. 
vaplenestuemsacecsisee cee ca a Newburyport, 
Mass. 
English and Classical Family | Williamstown, 
School. ass. 
Trinity High School ..-....... Pass Christian, 
Miss 


Mr. Young’s Classical School | Elizabeth, N. J. 
for Boys. 

St. Mary’s Seminary for Boys.| Flushing, N. Y. 

Lyons Collegiate Institute....| New York, N. Y., 
(5 E, 22d st.) 

New York, N. Y., 
(106 W. 42d st ) 

North Granville, 


School for Boys, (Mrs. George 
Vandenhoff.) 
North Granville Seminary.... 


IMs WG 
Home Institute ........--..... Nyack, N. Y. 
(CHIAS TSE) eee ee Oakfield, N.Y. 
Classical School. .........----- Rochester, N. Y., 


(Vought st.) 
Tarrytown, N. ¥. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Jackson Military Institute.... 
Yonkers Military Academy... 


Mohegan Lake School ..-...-. Yorktown, N. Y. 
Mt. Airy Male High School...| Mt. Airy, N.C. 


Koch and Crumbaugh’s School] Toledo, Ohio. 
Bethlehem Home School for | Bethlehem, Pa. 


Boys. 
Hoiwylexcademy: ..<..<-<-<2 eonnety Square, | 
a. : 

Boys’ Select School ........--. Philadelphia, Pa., 
(Cherry street, 
above 9th.) 

Collegiate School ...........-. Philadelphia, Pa., 
(S. W.cor. Broad 
& Walnut sts.) 

Collegiate School ............-. Philadelphia, Pa.., 


(16th & Spruce | 
sts.) 
English and Classical School | W. Philadelphia, | 


for Boys. Pa., (N. W. cor. || 
40th and Sansom 
: sts.) 

Mantua Academy............. W. Philadelphia, 
Pa., (Powelton 
ave. & 35th st.) 

Male High Schoolys.2.-.-....+ Columbia, Tenn. 

Giles Colle gem. seme aeee eee. 2: Pulaski, Tenn. 

Lindsley Institute ............ Wheeling, W. Va. 


ParT I.—Schools for girls. 
Ursuline Academy of St. John | Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Baptist. 
St. Ann’s Academy ........... Fort Smith, Ark, 


| St. Mary’s Academy .......... 
Sacramento Seminary. ......-. 


St. Joseph’s Female Academy. 


| Seminary for Young Ladies, 


(Mrs. R. T. Huddart.) 

St. Margaret of Cortona ..-..- 

Academy of Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart. 

Gnome Pra saeco el eee eee aes 

Young Ladies’ Boarding and 
Day School. 

Sisters of the Holy Names ... 

Academy of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

St. Mary’s Academy .-......-. 


O. O. Nelson Institute...-.....{ D 


Elbert Collegiate Institute... 
Academy of St. Vincent de 
Paul. 
Ursuline Academy......------ 
Loretto Academy ..---.-......-- 
Benedict Academy-.......-..-. 
Institute of the Infant Jesus. 
St. Mary's Institute........... 
The Bettie Stuart Institute... 
Oar Lady of the Sacred Heart. 
St. Ignatius’ School ........... 
St. Joseph’s Academy..-....... 
St. Rose’s Boarding School.... 
Cedar Grove Female Seminary 
Visitation Academy ........-. 
Academy of St. Vincent de 
ie 


Paul. 
Mt. St. Benedict’s Academy... 
D’Aquin Institute ...........- 


Institution of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph. 
Drsuline Order 
Family School for Girls at 

“Phe Willows.” 
All Saints’ School........-...- 


Mt. de Sales Academy ........ 

St. Joseph’s Academy......... 

Mt. St. Agnes’ Academy 

Evandale Home School ...-.... 

Otis Place School, (Mrs. Mar- 

Sched! for Young Ladies, 
(Miss Cushing.) 


St. Joseph’s Select School..... 


Home and Day School for 
Girls, (Mrs. Jas. P. Walker.) 

Boarding and Day School, 
(Mrs. M. C. Brooks.) 


| Mrs. Towle’s School........... 


Convent of Our Lady of La 
Salette, 

Mrs. Wheaton’s Day School... 

St. Paul’s Female Seminary... 

Bethlehem Academy.........- 


Yazoo Seminary for Girls..... 
Academy of St. Francis de 
Sales. i 


Location. 


Little Rock, Ark. 

Sacramento, Cal., 
(I st., bet. 10th 
and 11th.) 

Sacramento, Cal., 
(cor. 8th and G 
sts.) 

San Francisco, 

al. 
KE. Winsted, Conn, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Stamford, Conn. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Key West, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Aucnsta, Ga. 
awseon, Ga. 
Elberton, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Alton, H1. 

Cairo, Hl. 
Chicago, Tl. 
Quincey, U1. 
Quincy, W1. 
Springtield, OL 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
La Fayette, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Maysville, Ky. 
Morgansfield, Ky. 


Portland, Ky., 
(Cedar Grove.) 
New Orleans, La., 
(282 Bayou 
Road.) ‘ 
New Orleans, La., 
(box 1555.) 
New Orleans, La. 
Farmingtoa, Me. 


Baltimore, Méd., 
(261 Hamilton 
Terrace.) 
Near Catonsville, 
Ma. 

Near Emmitts- 
burg, Md. 

Mt. Washington, 
Mad 


Near Port De- 
posit, Md. 

Boston, Mass., 
(Otis Place.) 

Beston, Mass., 
(Highlands, 135 
Warren st.) 


Cambridge port, 
Mass. 

Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 


Newton Centre, 
Mass, 

Detroit, Mich., (35 
Lafayette ave.) 

Marquette, Mich. 


St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Holly Springs, 
Miss. 

Yazoo, Miss. 

St Genevieve 
Mo. 
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List of institutions for secondary instruction, §-c.—Continued. 


Name. 


Mt. St. Mary’s Academy ...... 
Boarding and Day School for 


Young Ladies, (Miss Ran- | 


ney.) 

Briss Woodward's Seminary .. 

Plainfield Coilege for Young 
Ladies. 

English and French Boarding 
and Day School. 

French and English Home 
Academy. 

Mrs. Wm. G. Bryan’s Boarding 
School for Young Ladies. 
Dean Female College......... 
St. Joseph’s Academy......... 
Select School for Young La- 
dies, (Madame de Castro.) 


English and French School for 
Young Ladies, (Miss Whit- 
comb.) 

St. Joseph’s Academy........- 

Young Ladies’ Academy, (Mt. 
Sé. John.) 

Family School for Young La- 
dies, (Miss Mackie.) 

Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, (Miss Van 

-Wagenert.) 

Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, (Mrs. Steer.) 

Charlier Institute for Young 
Ladies. 


Dr. Van Norman’s Classical 
School. 

English and French Boarding 
and Day School, (Mrs. Wil- 
liames.) 

English and French School, 
(Mrs. Roberts.) 


English and French School for 
Young Ladies, (Miss Ayres.) 

English, French, and German 
Boarding and Day School, 
(Miss Comstock.) 

English, French, and German 
Boarding and Day School, 
(Mrs. Garretson.) 

English, French, and German 
School for Young Ladies, 
(Miss Haines.) ‘ 

English, French, and German 
School for Young Ladies, 
(Miss C. A. Hinsdale.) 

French and English Boarding 
and Day School,(Mlles.D’Or- 
mieulx and Keith.) 


Gardner Institute....... soveee 

Hendrick Institute ..........- 

Madame de Valencia’s Insti- 
tute. 

Madame O. da Silva’s School.. 

Miss Burgess’ School ......... 

School for Young Ladies, (Mrs. 
Griftits.) . 

Seabury Seminary ...........- 

Ursuline Academy.........--. 

Rockland Institute for Young 


Ladies, (Miss J. E. Johnson.) 
Pelham Female Institute...... 


‘ Location. 


| Manchester, N. H. 
| Elizabeth, N. J. 


Morristown, N. J. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Astoria, N. Y. 
Babylon, N. Y. 
Batavia, N. Y. 


Binghamton,N.Y. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 
(238 Raymond 
st.) 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 
(82 Pierrepont 
t 


st. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Greenbush, N. Y. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y., 
(13 E. 49th st.) 


New York, N. Y., 
(12 E. 47th st.) 
New York, N. Y., 

(167 Madison 
ave.) 
New York, N. Y., 
(212 W. 59th st.) 
New York, N. Y., 
(26 W. 39th st.) 


New York, N. Y., 
(148 Madison 
ave.) 

New York, N. ¥,, 
(15 W. 42d st.) 
New York, N. Y., 

(32 W. 40th st.) 


New York, N. Y., 
(52 W. 47th st.) 


New York, N.Y., 
(10 Gramercy 
Park.) 

New York, N. Y., 
(275 Madison 
ave.) 

New York, N. Y¥., 
Qi7 Madison 
ave., cor. 40th 


st.) 

New York, N. Y., 
(620 5th ave.) 
New York, N. Y., 
(33 W. 42d st.) 
New York, N. Y., 

(33 W. 130th st.) 
New York, N. Y., 
(17 W. 38th st.) 
New York, N. Y., 
(108 W. 47th st.) 
New York, N. Y., 
(23 W. 48th st.) 
New York, N. Y., 
(125 W. 42d st.) 
New York, N. Y., 
(East Morris- 
ania.) 
Nyack, N.Y. 


Pelham, N. Y. 


Name. 


| B i 


Location. 
a 


ockee’s Select School forGirls Poughkeepsie, 
NERS: 


Ossining Institute for Young 
Ladies. 

Keble School, (Mary J. Jack- 
son.) 

Home Institute ....-2----s.-4: 


White Plains Female Institute 


Female Seminary. ...........- 
Female Seminary =-....-.22- 4) 
Ursuline Academy...-..-...... 
St. Mary’s Academy for Young 
Ladies. 
St. Paul’s Academy-.-...... 2! 
Academy of the Sacred Heart. 
Academy of Mary Immaculat 
Young Ladies’ Seminary...... 
Boarding School for Young 
Ladies, (Mary B. Thomas.) 
Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 


Academy of Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart. 

St. Mary’s Academy for Young 
Ladies. 

St. Xavier’s Academy......... 

Academy of the Assumption.. 

Academy of the Sisters of 
Mercy. 

Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, (Miss E)- 
dredge.) 

Convent of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. 

Ingleside Seminary ........... 


Miss E. M. Bennett's School... 
Miss V. P. Brown’s School .... 


St. Joseph’s Academy....-.-.-- 
Select School, (Mr. E. Roberts.) 


Wallace Street Seminary for 
Young Ladies. 


West Walnut Street School, 
(Miss L. M. Brown.) 


Young Ladies’ Academy, Mt. 
St. Joseph. 

St. Benedict’s Academy ...... 

Catholic Female Seminary --.-. 

Convent of the Sacred Heart.. 

Academy of the Immaculate 
Heart, Villa Maria. 

Home School for Girls, (Mrs. 
Sutton.) 


Academy of the Sacred Heart. 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy 
Ursniine Institute, (Valle Cru- 


cis.) 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy! 
St. Stephen’s School .......... 
Female Institute ............. 


Conventof the Incarnate Word 

Ursaline Academy...-...----- 

Convent of Our Lady of Ver- 
mont. 

St. Mary’s Academy .......... 


St. Mary’s Academy ..... sees} 
St. Patrick’s Female Academy 
Southern Female Institute.... 


Sing Sing, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 
White Plains, 


No. 
Hillsboro’, N.C. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jacksonville, 

Oreg. 

St. Paul, Oreg. 
Salem, Oreg. 

The Dalles, Oreg. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Downingtown, Pa. 


Germantown, Pa., 
(5254 German- 
town ave.) 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Latrobe, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
(611 Marshall 


st.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
(1532 Spruce st., 

Philadelphia, Pa.) 
(637 N. 17th st.) 

Philadelphia, Pa., 
(1907 Pine st.) 


-Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa.., 
(1712 Jefferson 


St.) 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
(1806 Wallace 


st.). 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
(1519 Walnut 


st.) 5 
Philadelphia, Pa., 

(Chestnut Hill.) 
St. Mary’s, Pa. 
Sharon Hill, Pa. 
Torresdale, Pa. 
West Chester, Pa. 


West Philadel- 
phia, Pa., (3511 
Hamilton st.) 

Newport, R. I. 

Charleston, 8. C. 

ee Columbia, 


Sumter, §.C. 
Willington, 8. C. 
Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Brownsville, Tex. 
Laredo, Tex. 
East Rutland, Vt. 


Alexandria, Va., 
(N. Fairfax st.) 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Richmond, Ya., (3 
Grace st.) 
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List of institutions for secondary insiruction, §-¢.—Continued. 


Name. 


Part III.—Schools for boys 
and girls, 


Southwood Select Schcol...... 
Lutheran High School ....-... 
Prairie Home Seminary 
Napa Semibury..-.------...- 

Lewes Academy...-.....----- 
AWGUigoa AGRO ETON 7S GonaaaosoBAee 
Newark Academy 
East Florida Seminary......-- 
Adairsville High School 
Summerville Academy......-. 
Barnesville High School ..... 

Buena Vista High School .... 

Byron Academy 
Camak Academy 
Cartersville High School..-... 
Cartersville Seminary 
Wofford High School 
Centerville High School 
Select School for Boys and 

Girls. 

Decatur High School.......-.-. 
Hawkinsviile High School.... 
Hephzibah High School....... 
Macon County Seminary...... 
Cherry High School 
Jamestown Academy......... 
La Grange Semizary..-.-..-.- 

Hillyer Institute.............. 
ZCI SKEW le penangpenono soonss 


Mt. Zion Institute 
Union Springs High School... 


Reynolds Academy 
Masonic Institute 
Camden County Academy .... 
Taylor’s Creek Academy 


Bethel Academy 


Kelly Springs School.........- 


Whitesburg Seminary 
Philomath Institute 
Chicago Academy 


Collegiate Institute.........-. 
John Street High School 
Mt. Pleasant High School and 
Female Seminary. 
Flemingsburg Seminary...... 


St. Aloysius and St. Joseph’s 
Academies. 

School of the Parish of the 
Good Shepherd. 

Warrendale College..........- 

Christian College ...----...... 

St. Augustine’s Academy 

Marion Academy ....---.--.-- 

St. Charles School. ............ 

pelectrschoole--. senna. essa. 

Vanceburg Male and Female 
High School. 

La Téche Seminary 

Anson Academy ..-.........-. 

Harpswell Academy.........- 


Prof. Henry Cragg’s Academy. 
Howe School.. iad Bereiie a irs "i 


Highland Institute ........... 
St. Francis Xavier’s Academy. 
School of the Ealy Apostles -. 
Select Schcol 


es eenweseseaes eee 


Loeation. 


Talladega, Ala. 
Fort Smith, Ark, 
Rally Hill, Ark. 
Napa City, Cal. 
Lewes, Del. 
Milton, Del. 
Newark, Del. 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Adairsville, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Barnesville, Ga. 
Buena Vista, Ga. 
Byron, Ga. 
Camak, Ga. 
Cartersville, Ga. 
Cartersville, Ga. 
Cass Station, Ga. 
Centerville, Ga. 
Cuthbert, Ga. 


Decatur, Ga. 
Hawkinsville, Ga. 
Hephzibah, Ga. 
Hicks’ Mill, Ga. 
Houston Co., Ga. 
Jamestown, Ga. 
La Grange, Ga. 
Leesburg, Ga. 
Lutheran Church, 
Macon Co., Ga. 
Mt. Zion, Ga. 
Murray Co., Ga., 
(874th dist.) 
Reynolds, Ga. 
Ringgold, Ga. 
St. Mary’s, Ga. 
Taylor’s Creek, 


Ga. 
Troup Co., Ga., 
(West P’t dist.) 
yee never Co., 


a. 

Whitesburg, Ga. 

Woodstock, Ga. 

Chicago, Ill., (11 
18th st.) 

La Grange, Ind. 

New Albany, Ind. 

Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa. 

pao ues hare, 


Frankfort, Ky. 
Frankfert, Ky. 


Georgetown, Ky. 
Eustonville, Ky. 
Lebanon, Ky. 
Marion, Ky. 
Paris, Ky. 

Paris, Ky. 
Vanceburg, Ky. 


Baldwin, La. 
North Anson, Me. 
North Harpswell, 


Me. 
St. Denis, Md. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Northborough, 

Mass. 
Petersnam, Mass. 
Baraga, Mich. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Mankato, Mian. 


Assumption School .......... | 6t. Paul, M‘an. 


| Crystal Springs Institute 


Name. 


St. Vincent’s Academy........ 


St. Joseph’s Academy......... 
Ingleside Academy -........-- 
Palmyra Seminary. ...-----<5- 
Academy of the Sacred Heart. 
Antrim High School 
Chester Academy..---.......- 
Academic School.....--...--.- 
Deering Academy ..-......... 
Freedom High School. .....--. 
Lake Viilage Select School.... 
Landaff High School.......--. 
Marlboro’ Select School. ...... 
Newport High School.....---- 
Barnard Academy 


| 


eeceeeetactes 


Dyn Semimaryeesq as See 
Alfced University, (academic 
department.) 


Champlain Union School and 


Academy. 
Clarence Classical Union 
Schoel. 
Coxsackie Academy ...,.-...- 
Erasmus Hall Academy......- 


Gainesville Seminary..-.--.-. 

Avdrew J. Qua’s School. ...... 

Monroe Academy and Union 
School. 

Martin Institute.-..-.-.-.---- 

Cary Collegiate Se.ninary...-- 

Ogdensburg Hdnecational In- 
stitute. 

Sisters of St. Ann-.......--.--. 

Parma Institute .....-.-.-.-4 

Boys and Girls’ Institute, 
(Mrs. Clearwater.) 

Boys and Girls’ School, (Miss 
W oodecck.) 

Birds’ Nest Cottage Home 
Schooi. 

Hartford Academy-........---- 


Woodhull Academy..........- 
ates Aicadlemyerceaees acer: 
Harlowe Creek Academy 
Private Seu00l. =o. .scesassene 4 
Mills River Academy......... 


St. Augustine’s Normal School 
and Collegiate Institute. 
Stauntonburg High School.... 
Vermillion Institute.-....---. 
Maineville Academy 
Training School. 
Friends’ Boarding School..... 
Carleton College.............. 
Canaan Academy...--......... 
Baker City Academy 
Portland Academy and Fe- 
male Seminary. 
St. Paul’s Academy.........-- 
Young Ladies’ Seminar 
Columbia High School 
Collegiate Institute 
Eclectic National Institute -.. 
St. Bernard’s Academy...-.-..- 
Oak Grove Academy.......... 


Tannehill College............. 
Harrison High School...-...... 
Washington College ....--.-.. 
Obion College. -aeeaasacee eee. 
Bledsoe Institute 


. Powder Springs Academy . ii 


Location. 


Crystal Springs, 
Miss. 

Cape Girardeau, 
M 


0. 
Edina, Mo. 
Palmyra, Mo. 
Palmyra, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Antrim, N. a. 
Chester, N. H. 
Conway, N. H. 
Deerivg, N. H. 
Freedom, N. H. 
LakoeVillage,N.H. 
Landaff, N. H. 
Mariboro’, N. H. 
Newport, N. H. 
South Hampton, 
N. H. 


Orange, N. J. 
Alfred, N. Y. 


Champlain, N. Y. 
Clarence, N. Y. 


Coxsackie, N. ¥. 
Flatbush, N. Y. 
Gainesville, N. Y. 
Hartford, N. Y. 
Henrietta, N. Y. 


Martinsburg, N.Y 
Oakfield, N. Y. 
Ogdensburg, N.¥ 


Oswego, N. Y. 

Parma, N. ¥. 

Poughkeepsie, N 
Y 


Poughkeepsie; 4H 
NG 
Rhinebeck, N. ¥.. 
South MHartfoid 
N.Y. 
Woodhull, N. ¥ 
Yates, N. Y. 
Carteret Co., N.'© 
Dunn’s Rock,N.G, 
Henderson Gouu- 


ty, N.C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Wilson Co., N.C. 
Hayesville, Ohio. 
Maineville, Ohi, 


Mt. Pleasant,Ahis. 
Syracuse, Ohio. 
Windsor, Ohio. 
Baker City, Oreg. 
Portland, Geeg. 


Salem, Ores. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Columinbia, Pa. 
Jersey Shora, Pa. 
Jersey Sore, Pa. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
Cave Spring, 
Tenn, 
Gaineshoro’, Tenn, 
Harrison, Tenn. 
Jonesboro’, Tenn. 
Qbion, Tenn. 


_Near Pikevilie, 


Tenn. 
Powder Springs, 
Tenn. 


| 
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List of institutions for secondary instruction, §-c.—Concluded. 


| 


Name. Location. | Name. Location. 
| 
Spring Hill Female Academy.| Spring Hill Tenn.|| Yeates’ Upper School ......... Lordsville, Va. 
Walnut Grove Academy.....- Walnut Grove, || Oak Hill Institute ...........- Wadesville, Va. 
Tenn. St. Marys Academy --..------ Charleston, W.Va. 


Oakland Male and Female | Wayuesboro’, 


Waupaca County Academy...| Baldwin’s Milis, 


Academy. : Tenn. Wis 
New Hampton Institute ...... Fairfax, Vt. Gymnasium der Evang. Luth. Waterson Wis. 
Londonderry Academy ....)..| Londonderry, Vt. |} Synode von Wisconsin. 
Underhill Academy ......-... Underhill, Vt. St. Joseph’s Academy......... Steilacoom, Wash. 


Westteld Grammar School -. 


Westfield, Vt. 


TABLE V1.—Memoranda. 


Name. 


Part I.—Schools for boys. 


PLOME PS CHOON LOL BOY San ce csc sscele ewe cle 
PLATO Cs COO Meee ee a et/ce tere aces <4 
Hiram H. Post’s Private School......... 
ME ISORAOLCS bene Ad OMivgem estes cee seers as 
Wniversity High School’. 2.-.....--- ee 
Dum Viinnlas Ss choGleamer. ccs scree. sae 
Kearéarge School for Boys .....-.----.-- 
Elizabeth Collegiate School ............. 
iNeshanicelnstituterss.- 2) secre se se 
Trinity Collegiate and Preparatory School 
Rev. W. R. Wetmore’s School for Boys. . 
MeNeill Turner High School......-..... 
Mr. William Smith’s School............. 


iWekersgaw s:A cademy ... sce). 2.1 <1 


S. C. Shortlidge’s Boys’ School........... 
Cumberland Valley Institute ........... 
meme eS CO Olea cterse oeiee ees essa 
St. Timothy’s Home School for Boys. - 


Edgemont Private School for ye Beer A 

Select Malo ACC AU ETIY secre terse ers ee 

ipiscopaliinstitute 2-222... =1n2<--- 
Part I1.—Schools for girls. 


Home and Day School for Young Ladies. 


Sib WEN SISO! = ssooebasoaeuponadaosu- 


Mrs. Darwin’s Young Ladies’ School.... 
Caldweli Institute for Young Ladies.... 
Casco Street Seminary ee ee eine ene 
Miss Furlong’s Select School............ 
Miss Southgate’s School for Young Ladies 
Ipswich Female Seminary seco - sees ae 
Dartmouth Home School........-.....-. 
Family and Day School for Young Ladies 
Moorestown Boarding School ........... 
Morris Female Institute.............-. 

Boarding School for Young Ladies, 

(Lewis M. Johnson.) 

Phipps Union Female SOmanaEy, Ponce 
Mounomeadies; S@MINaALy.cece ns cess 


Church Boarding and Day School......- 
Mt. Vernon Young Ladies’ Seminary. . 
Academy of the VME sone sean 


WullemRostan’s School... cece seca cee: 


Miss Crittenden’s Boarding and Day 
School. 
Mrs. S. Reed’s Boarding and Day School. 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary.......-.. 
Mrs. E. E. Clark’s Seminary for Young 
Ladies. 
Cottage Hill Seminary for Young Ladies 
Tarrytown Young Ladies’ Seminary.... 
Hudson Ladies’ Seminary wala/oe cera eee 


Location. Remarks. 

New Haven, Conn...... Not found. 

Near Milledgeville, Ga..| Not found. 

Belleville, Wl. 2222-2. te. Closed. 

Lake Forest, Tl ........ See fable VII. 

Shreveport, La ..-...... Not in existence. 

Southborough, Mass ....| See Table VII. 

North Conway, N. H...| Removed to Kingston, N. Y. 

Bhizabeth; Ne ditees.-ce - Closed. 

Hillsboro’, N. J.-..-- «..| Not found. 

Sing Sino ING Wieeceesee Closed. 

Lincolnton, INC ore «oe See Lincoin Academy, Part 3. 

Shelby, N. Co el Not found. 

Dayton, Olio. 2e-.---.- Closed and principal removed to 
Newport, R. I. 

Germantown, Pa.......- See Germantown Preparatory 


School, Table VII. 


Kennett Square, Pa ....| See Media, Pa. 


Mechanicsburg, Pa..... See Table VII. 
Potistown, Pa.......... See Table VII. 
-| Herndon, Vai weet ae J Closed and succeeded by ‘‘ Church 
Home and School.” See Part 8. 
Whitlock P. 0., Va..... Closed. 
Georgetown, De Ce Principal deceased ; school closed. 
Washington, DY Oreeccee Closed. 
Stratford, Conn......... Closed. 
Knoxwilley lee. seeeeee See Table VIII. 
Burlington, Iowa ....... Closed. 
Danville, Ky Se eters ce Buildings burned and school closed. 
Portland Me .......-.--- Closed. 
Baltimore, Md.......... Closed. 
Boston, Mass ........... Small and unable to report. 
Ipswich, Mass .......... Closed. 
HanOVer Nie deeeeen aes Closed. 
Keene Nis Hees eee ee Closed. 
Moorestown, N.J ...... Closed. 
Morristown, N.J....... Closed. 
AbrentongeNe dicissssleseleler Not found. 
ING, IN BE Sepdaaaess: Not found. 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥., (149 | See Lafayette Academy, Part 3, 
Latayette avenue.) (identical.) 


IO INA Mseaapecodocc Not found. 
-| Mt. Vernon, N. Y....... Closed. 
New Utrecht, N. Y-.-.-. See Villa de Sales Academy of the 
. Visitation, Parkville, (identical.) 
New York, N. Y..-..-..- Gare with Rutgers Female Col- 
ege. 
New York, N. Y¥., (39 W.} Removed; not found. 
35th st.) 
News WorkaeNre idence sets See Table VOL 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y ..-..] Closed. 
Sing Sing, N; ¥o.--- 224) Removed to Stratford, Conn. See 
Stratford Female Institute. 
Tarrytown, N. Y .....-- Not in existence. 
Tarrytown, N. ¥ ......- Not in existence, 
Hudson, Ohi0receees ee-t- Closed. 
Attleboro’, Pa ....-..-.. Closed. 
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TABLE VI.—Memoranda—Concluded. 


Name. Location. Remarks. 
Suinyside semimalyee--2--------.-----4 | Hartsvilleweaee------ Closed. 
Irving Seminary....-.-----+-----+--++-- | Philadelphia, Pa, (1603 Not found. 
| Arch st.) 
Columbia Atheneum .......-----.------ | Columbia, Tenn.....--.. See Table VOL 
Durbamville Female Institute.......-..- Durhamville, Tenn ..... Closed. 
One mw Mstilbesecsscsv--------->-----«- Franklin College P. O., | Closed: 
Tenn. 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception.| Jackson, Tenn.......... Buildings burned and school closed. 
Murtreesboro’ Female Institute....----. Murfreesboro’, Tenn....) See Table VIII. 
Ripley Female Institute .........-..-.-- Ripley; Lenn-..-.-.---.- Closed. 
Austin Female Institute......-...---... PACTS tile oxameeeesers ae Not found. 
Glenwood Ladies’ Seminary .......-.-.- West Brattleboro’, Vt .-| Closed. 
IRemnyoer 18 Al seseasssbeddsundoscsnaceses Kenosha, Wis -.-......- See Table VIII. 
Columbia Academy ........-.-...+------| Washington, D.C .....- Removed; not found. 
Part IIL.—<Schools for boys and girls. 
Liberty Hill Academy.--.-.-...-.--------- Liberty Hill, Ark....... Not found. 
Sinayeoy i) IGN ANE Rena oammanessonosoee acoeeS Sharon, Conn ---e0---: Closed. 
Midéletown Academy .......-----.-.-.- Middletown, Del........ Consolidated with public schools. 
Mowler Institu®e....-<-.enee+ssceu cases Newark. UD, c..concesect Closed. 
Haurty’s Normal Academy .....--..----- eAbiG eee ee cee into Edgar Collegiate In- 
stitute. 
onmson CONES 22-4. - cease ne senseceees Qnincy, D2. s.- 225-8 Name changed to Chaddock College. 
Saysodr 4 ( OUCCE. 2662.65. s6.ce enemas cee St. Aoumes el ee. e eee Only a common school, 
Hien a VA GAMOMLY 22-22. ance cease coe Richmond, Ind..-......- Closed. 
Em CO OUGIG 72. de. cane sons cwesse secces College Springs, Iowa...| See Table TX. 
NVetmorenstitutescecescesoss secees - oe. delving, Wangs eo. sees ce | Not found. 
WarhislerAcadeMyacecce = ose weenie cic els.c?- Warlisle; Kiy faeces cect Closed. 
Orphans Schooleeeeet ee aee eee ace cee IN iw aya eevee eee See Table X XI, Part 1. 
Nicholasville Academy ......----..+---- Nicholasville, Ky......- See Bethel Academy, Part 1, (prob- 
ably identical.) 
Yarmouth High School, formerly North | Yarmouth, Me.......... Now a public free school. 
Yarmouth Academy. 
Van Rensselaer Academy. ....-..------- lydeburg, Mo=..ccss-5 Not found, 
Dunbarton High Sehool.-...-.-...---..-- Dunbarion, N. H ..-.--- Not found. 
Oriond A cadeniy jo. -2-5scscsnceee see oe Oxford, IN, Ho se.cossa- 2 Not found. 
Christian Unstitutess.ss2 ssseseecn sce ae. Wolfboro’, Ni H .22..4.. Not found. 
Union County Academy .......-----...- Elizabeth, N. J -.....--. Name changed to Jefferson Park 
Academy. 
Hammonton Family Boarding School-..|; Hammonton, N. J ...... Closed. 
Shrewsbury Model School and Kinder- | Red Bank, N. J-........ Not in existence. 
arten. 
J Gheaville Academy --.... SOMBRE COREE | Jonesville, N. Y-........ Not in existence. 
Hudson Vale Institute.............----. Lansingburg, N. Y ..... Closed. 
Cooper Union Free Night Schools of | New York, N. Y........ See Table X, Part 2. 
Science and Art. 
Spring Valley Academy ...-.-..-.-.---. Spring Valley, N. Y ....| Not in existence. 
Tends -ACAdeMY sccnneceecsdse-2=5ce- Union Springs, N. Y....| Name changed to Oakwood Sem- 
inary. 
Bennett S€MIMAry j<sccecceceeecec-ss-ns Greensboro’, N. C....... See Table IIT. 
Bloomingburg Academy .......--...---.| Bloomingburg, Ohio ....}| Not found. 
Fayette Normal School ....--..--+e-2-.- Bloomingburg, Ohio ....| Not found. 
Geauga Sominary .c2256.ccescs enc snc nc. Chester, Ohio .........-. Closed. 
Mansiteld Seminarys.c.cst.-.+--2es.<0-4 Mansfield, Ohio........- Not in existence. 
Wet amp Institute occec.sec acne s~ «25! Pagetown, Ohio......... Not found. 
Bartlet Academy 2. occecescw see cun cece Plymouth, Ohio.-........ Not found. 
Westminster Academy ..........--+..-- Waterford, Ohio .......- Not found. 
Boalsburg Academy .........--.--.-.--- Boalsburg, Pa .... ...... Closed. 
Manchester English and German School.| Manchester, Pa........- Not found. 
George’s Creek Academy .......-...-.-- Smithfield, Pa..........- Now a public graded school. 
diane? AVCRAIRy caqssoscennecaceooscanné Near Columbia, Tenn...| Not found. 
Greenwood Seminary ......--.---+ +--+. Greeneville, Tenn ...... Not in existence. 
barnedwlinstititerescecesssseeeeret esate Galveston welox seen cet Not found. 
New Braunfels Academy .........-.-.-. New Braunfels, Tex ....| A public graded school 
Jebteln SeNOO Gssenecschoneecosormcooou se f San Antonio, Tex....... Not found. 
Jonesville Academy ........ 2002 ence Jonesville, Vt .......... Not now an academy. 
Holy Neck Seminary . <<<. ecescsees. es (oly Neck, Va =scss-< 15 Suspended. 
St. Augustine's School .......-ceccecceee Grafton, W. Va......---| Only a parish school, 
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TABLE VIII.—Memoranda. 
a Sr 


Name. Location. Remarks. 
Troy Female College. ....-.--..-..--- Troy, Alaper-cse. 7 Not found. 
Andrew Female College ......------- Cuthbert, Ga.-.-.---- Closed. 
Bethel Female College ............--. Cuthbert, Ga. ....-- Closed. : 
West Point Female College.....-..-. West Point, Ga ....| Now a free public school. 
Simmons College. .---------- seooonode Boston, Mass....... Not found. : ; 
Elmwood Seminary ...-...-.--------- Glen’s Falls, N. Y..| Closed as a Young Ladies’ Seminary, and 


succeeded by a school for both sexes’ 
(See Table VI, Part 3.) 

Cincinnati Young Ladies’ Seminary-..| Cincinnati, Ohio-....| Closed. 

Wisconsin Female College.-..-.-..--.| Fox Lake, Wis..... | See Table VI, Part 3. 


rr 


List of institutions for the superior instruction of women from which no information has 
been received. 


Name, i Location. 
Pe Miuchy Une tbitO sane cess cenerae tee eaicee seca swerve aes Summerfield, Ala. 
SGHNMAG ROMO NOLS aCheGerl GAlg am mee career see slate eer emialeialer Chicago, LL 
SteMiany seAcademicmlnstitu lem acc ase siaescelecesis cles ac /sinrscien lai St. Mary’s of the Weods, Ind. 
Nvwarrendaleshemale Wolege - ceesesicc ce selene cies erie aiesielcln ic Georgetown, Ky. 
baie, (CAI IVE CINE s) AWGRVIT NY So6nc6 caapoucnoonboneeoaccoHooMBHeoe Lexington, Ky. 
ingiebom Meoniale COlese: an. cee eee eee wc ceue cece ce nee ae Paris, Ky. 
ALAPSCOMMe Malo MNS bILULS ecole seleios nie clelsisiesiae\eleiseisiel= siaie/=¢ Ellicott City, Md. 
Notes amerAcademiyesercmeeee ca casei een celes aes sacle. cis/el- Boston, Mass., (Highlands.) 
Se iae tere OOO Gis qatar nie cso ens aetne eis <iweine ecisie t's neice op, Sardis, Miss. 
Eilanon Wemale (ONGC emesis soe eee ace sc cca cewene on Sharon, Miss. 
Independence Female College ....------ 2.2 seen ee eee ee eeenes Independence, Mo. 
StelhOLesaSeAcca COIN Vereen cece eterna cic «ews Selec e ecm cc cc ce ss a Kansas City, Mo. 
EXCACEIVZOlmih OnVASitatlomycsemeee cece ceeccicss ais cice se cice ol St. Louis, Mo. 
IDSIACOWS IDA TNE, amcasa Go poseckosnaduos pase conScesetoeEoaee Trenton, N. J. 
JAH IREE ICID TEN he TEVDON DAT Ody > oie oe i een oe ne ge Brooklyn, N. Y., (cor. Clinton at. and At- 
lantic ave.) 
Sia@ lareseN cad emiyjepeececscceccecc ces cseccccce cts ce eee aise a Buffalo, N. Y. 
English, French, and German Sehool......-.--..-------ee2--- _ New York, N. Y., (222 Madison ave.) 
eXshevallevhem ale ollegensese-eeccc-ecicsmsileceestse sails ces ei Asheviile, N.C. 
PAtcademy;of NOtLOMW ame ceeansaee ce seceeaneeanee ee ceimc nea Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chesaravelnstibitemesmerne cscs cscs cccine csc risen ce cass oe Philadelphia, Pa., (1527 Spruce et.) 
me Cecilia & Peniale College. occ. c.c- aes ex-nneusicenee-oessse Nashville, Tenn. 
iWallasshomalerColleceueseesccmecme ccencceescccceececcenece ns Dallas, Tex. 
Savesion Memale High School... -.c2cs.eees ses nena ds - os | Galveston, Tex. 
ir elitiomarca eniy scout seta eeee cee tes scones Seances oss oe Galveston, Tex. 
aipesemale Colles enseee cesar cereceene cece cece oe ee cists = ae Goliad, Tex. 
MT OZanbelOsbitutepes seems seis cece meciemcceare acer n cele cio Staunton, Va. 
Wabearinngy J Nernnls 70S OK poscceceoooc coosepcodceessouee voce Staunton, Va. 
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Colleges from which no information has been received. 


Name. Location. | | Name. Location. 
La Grange College.........- La Grange, Ala. | Martin Luther College..... Buffalo, N. Y. 
St. Vincent’s College ........ Los Angeles, Cal. Elmira Female College bone. Elmira, N. Y. 
Christian College of the | Santa Rosa, Cal. St. Louis College......-..... New York, N. Y., 
State of California. (228-232 W. 42d st.) 
University of Colorado ..... Boulder, Colo. Buchtel College ......-..... Akron, Ohio. 
St. Bonaventure’s College...| Terre Haute, Rnd. Capital University...-...... Columbus, Ohio. 
College of the Immaculate | New Orleans, La. Richmond College -.-...... Richmond, Ohio. 
Conception. Willamette University ....| Salem, Oreg. 
Straight University......... New Orleans, La. Burritt College .........-.- Spencer, Tenn. 
St. Clement’s Hall .......... Ellicott City, Md. Austin College ...--....... Huntsville, Tex. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College ...... Emmittsburg, Md. Marvin College ABBARESOsOOS Waxahachie, Tex. 
Jefferson College ..-....-.-- Washington, Miss. Gonzaga College. ....-..... Washington, D.C. 
Woodland College SBackeEses Independence, Mo. Hoiy Angels’ College ...... Vancouver City, 
St. Joseph College Sree a St. Joseph, Mo. Wash. 
Nebraska College pees Nebraska City, Nebr! 


TABLE IX.—Memoranda. 


Name. Location. | Remarks. 
irene slate Coleg. . 2556 s.ncc~.neens- 4 Evening Shade, Ark | See Table VI, Part 3. 
MWirmiversity © Olleceeee wesc. cs. ora c ace sess San Francisco, Cal....| See Table VI, Part 3. 
Evans University SSebOU nO REHEs BOnSCoR OEE ae Hivans, COlO 22s: a--u- Not yet organized. 
College of the Sacred Heart of Jesus ..-..-.| Ruma, Il ............. Closed. 
Bourbon @olletew se escent esa ae ee Bourbon, ind ......... See Table VI, Part 3. 
‘Whittier College eee on east cena Salem, Iowa .........- See Table III. 
Madison College Le etn cece ate acs etcimitete oe Sharon, Miss.......... Not in existence. 
Wilbur College Secreto ys cca ieiee sae meee Wilbur, Oreg ......... Not in existence. 
West Tennessee Collec eeenceeceete eas Jackson, Tenn..-...-. Closed, being superseded by the 
Southwestern Baptist Univ’ty. 
HRM) in OLE SOs es atacerelae leis cicleiate cinis icine = eis Nashville, Tenn....... Closed. 
Raley Wmiversity ..6ciccoeee eee osenee cence! Marshall, Tex ........ See “Table VI, Part 3. 
Witiversity Of Miao 222.6... <0cceeee ons ewes Boise City, Idaho ..... Not yet established. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 


EDUCATION. 


Table XIV.—Parr 1.—Summary of examinations for admission to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy for the year 1876. 
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TABLE XIV.—ParT 2.—Summary of examinations for admission to the United States Naval 


Academy for the year 1876. 
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TABLE XV.—ParT 1.—Degrees conferred in 1876 by universities, colleges, scientific 


{The following are the explanations of abbreviations used in Part 1 of this table: L. B., bachelor of 
of scicnce; LB. C. K., bachelor of civil engineering; C. E., civil engineer; B. Agr., bachelor of agri 
mining engineer; D. E., dynamic engineer; B. Arch., bachclor of architecture; Ph. B., bachelor of 
B., bachelor of divinity; D. D., doctor of divinity; M. D., doctor of medicine; D. D. S., doctor of 
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and other professional schools, and by schools for the superior instruction of women. 


letters; A. B., bachelor of arts; A. M., master of arts; Sc. B., bachelor of science; Sc. M., master 
culture; B. M. E., bachelor of mining engineering; M. E., m:ning engineer; C. & M. E., civil and 
philosophy; Ph. D., doctor of philosophy; Mus. B., bachelor of music; Mus. D., doctor of music; D. 
dental surgery; Ph. G., graduate in pharmacy; LL. B., bachelor of laws; LL. D., doc.or of laws.} 
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TABLE XV.—PasrT 1.—Degrees conferred in 
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Worcester County Free Institute of Industrial Science, Wor- 
cester, Mass. . 

a Degrees not specified. b Includes 1 B. E., (bachelor of English,) 3 B. C.S., (bachelor of commercial 

d These are “ mechanical engineers.” e These are M. D. 
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J This is “doctor of science.” 


c Includes degrees of ‘‘ master in pharmacy.” 
g These are D, D. M. 
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a Includes 6 degrees of ‘‘ master of philosophy.” 
b Degrees not specified. 


All classes. 


All degrees. 


Institutions and locations. 
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c Includes 1 degree of ‘‘ chemist.” 
d These are ‘ mechanical engineer.” 
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ogy. Medicine. Law. 


Science. Philosophy. | Art. 
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e This is M. Ph., (mistress of philosophy.) q This is D. Vet. Med. 
J One of these is “architect.” h These are degrees in painting. 
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a Degrees not specified. b Includes 2 A.C. c This is B.C.S., (bachelor 
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dIncludes 4 degrees of “ bachelor of mechanical engineering.” 
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271| College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va....--..-.-.-- 19 le ed! 1G) poe jeoae soos 
wile bethany College, Bethany, WV. Va .--22----50-s0c2es seen cen: 29 Oot couple Gell aee tess 3 
273| West Virginia College, Flemington, W. Va......--.--..----.-- 0 Qe ened (akon bce bree! (hose 
274) West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va.....-..-.----- 21 @) fles6a| B))baod| || |booc 
275| Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis -.....-.----.------0e---- 19 PO) lisead | 44) boot! ood: 1 
(Ome lout Collemes Beloit: Wildcsctemecteeciae ce sesicm ais sis) o eee ieee = 17 1) LON) ey Gz see 
277) Galesville University, Galesville, Wis. --.--.--.-.2.-s-0--e00e- Bie seee | eee i Beat hous 
278] University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.....-.-----------...-. 12 Be @)) 7) beet book 2 
OMe tonee oleae Mil tons Wilsons cescceen ce cemeceemen cece one. | Bae ad ae oH 1M oad Leb hae! 
280| St. John’s College, Prairie du Chien, Wis ....-------+--s+++---- ey ee a eo ae! a 
eolipiacine ColloresRacine, Wis) soe. c.cscseeee semeieeeniecierce ce sates 14 8) bee @\tso4) tet! |) 2 
eez wpa Collepe, Ripon, Wisis..ss.-2- sesso see eee. <4. oe 5 Of... 4) SUP-cLP 2h 
283) Northwestern University, Watertown, Wis.......-....------- cP aped Based 8 | boc Lips! 
284] Georgetown University, Georgetown, D.C ......-.-.0-ceeeeee- 20 2 he A OMe earee | 2 
235] Columbian University, Washington, D.C ........--------2-6-- 55 OH Gan loood oad bodH |boor 
286%) Howard University, Washington, D.C .......-0-22-.22.--=--. Wf) Lease baad Ath ecole Olea 
287| National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C.-...........06. 4 Oa Sibcceete Lic 


a These are M. EB. L. 
b Degree not specified. 


e These are D.C. L. 
d There were 50 graduates in schools. 


é 22 of these are “ graduate in agriculture,” and 5 are “ graduate in agriculture and mechanics.” 


STATISTICAL TABLES. UU1 


1876 by universities, colleges, §-c.—Continued. 


conferred; .... indicates none returned. 


Theol- 
ogy. 


Ph, B.} Ph. D. 


Science. Philosophy. Art. Medicine. | Law. 


Se. B.| Sc. M. 


& C.F. 


L. D. 


4. 


~~ 
Ad 


In course, C. & M. FE. 


In course, B. Arch. 
In course, D. E. 

In course, Mus. B. 
Tfonorary, Mus. D. 
In course, D. B. 
Honorary, D. D. 

In course, M. D. 
In course, D. D.S. 
In course, Ph. G. 
In course, LL. B. 


In course. 
Honorary. 
In course. 
Honorary. 
Honorary, 


In course, B. M. E. & M.E, 


In course, B. C. } 
In course, B. Agr. 


In course. 


| Honorary. 


gelled ey A a alae 236 
oad aon, lboel|bEEH 556! |be64!o6od Bast) Baad ocd We5 B laood fost boon beasliooo. Bo a (65d |lopot 237 
ode |do } fa 4 nea aed See ee ERs ee SP ee Oe es ed eee ee ee Scorl|| fegee Bere Ml srotes 238 


PURO Wa ee a an ae a ay Pa) Fa: 7 O44 

Oe ER PAVE EN ES eRe WSU EN See Pete toe uy Sipe 245 

RAEN RAM HER ES | 004 |e) ey! | Ee) oe | ee ee 20) Fe) eee ee be aE 246 

Sa ae Sei eB So iooees |aead Vere Aees| Meeeee eeu! | ese (Seay eee |eaeusey eee Pape a WES 247 

A PERU WEE) VERs El Re) Se |e ey a oie. |. A ee 348 

SUL EN ERAN ESS ESS EE SS) he) Ploy’ (Pe es Vd GE A ee ME a E! 249 
LE) CRD ES PO) | a eg) | oe ee PAR PRE HB ee he iE. ale | 250 

Pe ed Se 2A sa het ee A s Woe Ao Bete ees Peer | ees Seer feces eet Ne al Pome | Ee! STL 

Se EY LEER PE Ee Cea) Lee ee a A ee aE «44. .| 46 RO Ly LORE iiiaae 

Pa ow OM Sea Gee Wa eae l's. 2 1 tas BE oon 
SPRL SA as A I CATES SE S| 2 ee os 
MEL! PER ERR EET! oe al) ) Ray We) ee 2 MA i a Ea me) ed! OSes: 

4 Cob) PEER EPUB | a a) ae) et Sahel.) eS. Ae Ee ee ae 

el ER PEM UE ERD | oo a a Da, Ye eee Le ee 21s. Saag 

one EREUINE I a Se. AP ed oi LSD IE SS PRL EES ‘ -- Ve. 58 

oo UE | ae TES UE OR Ne aye eA Peak wh. (oo Ae .. 4259 


BUS CON TRS (PE (8 Wa a Mei pe | Eh || CD a Woot. 18 @ i) 2 less 
ed GAN] 000 2 RC a ERR) RT VR Ps A PAL 2) OTS a |G) QR7 


J These are “ graduate Virginia Military Institute.” 
g Thisis S. T. D. 
h3 of these are L.S., (Jaureate of science.) 


(2 REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TaBLe XV.—ParT 2.—Degrees conferred in professional schools not connected with wniversi- 
ties and colleges. 
[The following are the explanations of abbreviations used in Part2 of this table: D.B., bachelor of 


divinity; D. D., doctor of divinity; M. D., doctor of medicine; D. D.S., doctor of dental surgery; Ph. 
G., graduate in pharmacy; LL. B., bachelor of laws; LL. D., doctor of laws.] 


| ie 
ie! Theology| Medicine. | Law. 
@ ) 
& one. Dele 
cee 4 e 4 e “A | 
ore zé/a|alelalelala 
Institutions and locations. cel A A So ah aeene 
Scolcie ew =| oll anohe 
e | ewes: | aul eM ee 
x a|e/|5/5]5| 8] 8 
ay o = o >) im) o a 
A {awa | SS ee 
1 pe od | 4! 8 | 7|/8|9 
—— eee OS ee hii ———as 
SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. | : 
1| Pacific Theological Seminary, Oakland, Cal..........-...--. 3) 2) | ee ot Ree Bend Mised | aase \Reitic 
2| San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Francisco, Cal. .- 2 PP oe || ei fae 2 [eid |. ee | ae 
3| Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn.............. Gli [ec 4 cee hens) ces Ake sere 
4| Baptist Union Theological Seminary, Chicago, Hl ......... 6 OF) bch Booed Bord jaar Base 
5| Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill......-...-..-- 3 Silos eho el oe. | ed | are |B : 
6| Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the Northwest, 4 ch) eee (eee (meme! |B ea) Seed 
Chicago, Ill. 
7| Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill.-......-..--.----- 9 9 Qa |e Ie Se ee 
8| Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, [il ........ 06° \ese5( ee eee |e |b Bil |e A ee 
9} Danville Theological Seminary, Danville, Ky.............. Oo eeee 4 leh eo ee eee 
10| Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me ........-.--..-. mals loss ae Leone ciel ee ees 
11} Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass ......-..-. 13) 138 hee eee eles eee oe liens 
12| Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass..........-- 3 3 |Paee wee ere | bee 
13} Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Mass ..../ @18 J_.... Bae ee oe Eee ee 
14| Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, Minn-.-......-...-.-. 2 OO oes © Acer |e eal one bes Bese 
15| Augsburg Seminarium, Minneapolis, Minn ..........-..--.. OPS Teeeatl hoan 3 Lo] se -4] a 
16| Bishop Green Associate Mission and Training School, CHUN eee ae eee (See eed Pcie! etd bce 
Dry Grove, Miss. 
imc oucordia College, ot. Louis, Moro... ce 22 <ciccsiciess sane a26 | ace one © Ve Fe ed Ee eee Oa 
18] German Theological School of Newark, Bloomfield, N. J- -. 1 VL Se Se See PAR ee 
19| Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N.J.-.--...--..----. 19) 1shbsss ee ee Pees ee ore 
20| Theological Seminary of the Reformed Churchin America, | a@16 |-....|.---- Bee eed Pena! ee Bee 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
21 ie a Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, Prince- | a30 |.....|..-..)....].--.].---].--. Bae 
ton, N. J.. 
22} Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y .-....-..---. CRABB oot fs4aellecee | Pee. eee Ease 
Os pebiommavae ollecten Broo klum mea sect cece eee eeie eee RR ere oe (bs ad eee jfecec | Eee wee nee 
24) Hamilton Theological Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y-......----. CAL est em cel (Ree tlesod lees Lee ee 
25| Hartwick Seminary, Hartwick Seminary, N. Y...-......-.. 3) |oo aw ee Aes ee ES) Pees Lee 
26| Newburgh Theological Seminary, Newburgh, N. Y --...... GH oe a eee ee Pe toe 
27| General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y.--.-.-.--- p25 || Oli eae Bee al eee ones ee (ER oe 
28| Union Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y ..-.. -.--.- a35 |.--.. ee 2 weal an cee ae | eee 
29| Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y -..-..--.. ORS ean! Goel laaoe|tsopelleoot Boe! (Me ae 
30| Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, Suspension Bridge, N. Y ee ie, Ee ee | PESTS AME: 
31| St. Joseph’s Provincial Seminary, Troy, N. Y ........-..-.. GES esos Pera | ee ees | ee eee hee 
32] Biddle Memorial Institute, Charlotte, N.C.......--....-..- (GIs em op Fees) Wee eee Reg eles Se 
33 SO Borromeo Theological Seminary, Carthagens, CAD Noein t RAM (seo) teed bore dese tbae 
io. 
34| Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio.---.-.-.----- IBY) WB Sona dlese ui Bes! hese Woe 
35| Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary of the West, Cincinnati, Ohio.-..; @14 ].-... re ers eee Pees be EL A ae 
36| Theological Seminary of the P. E. Church, Gambier, Ohio. .|...--.|.---- Bl ae ete SSee | oe BB as 
37| Heidelberg Theological Seminary, Tiffin, Ohio. ......-.-.. se] @10°) Sa. (48. S| e2ear eet ss ae. ae 
38) United Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Xenia, Ohio..} a8 |--... Pies et Perey Ried ees Le BE Ag 
39| Theological Seminary cf the Evangelical Lutheran Church, | a@l6 |-.... [Lee [seo eon eae ee. 3 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
40| Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, Lancas- | q@10 j-.. -.|----.|.-- |.---|---.|---- wae s 
ter, Pa. 
41| Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa ......-.-..-.. G1) | 22 AA lees Be ee (Pe Lea 
42| Divinity School of the P. E. Church, PhiJadelphia, Pa ..... Atom Pees. eee meee otk Ebel sea. see 
43] Theological Seminary of the Evangelical LutheranChurch, | @15 |.....|..--.j..- |---.|----].--- BS ce 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
44| Missionary Institute, Selin’s Grove, Pa.........-.....-.--- PAW) Oe 4d eee Mae ook Lean hRee Soe 
45| Crozer Theological Seminary, Upland, Pa.....--.-....----- AON) Se 2 AF Be Se 5008 
46 preulon cal Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, Colum- (is) | Meo ORES |Msod fecah Sean eae. Ioae 
ia, S.C. 
47| Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Greenville,S.C...| e3)....-.].-.- Het RAH Le Leas (sear 
48} Union Theological Seminary, Hampden Sidney, Va......-- (ALS) SRS psa s Oeeh haeh BBBH bbe 8 | sooc 
49| Theological Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, A | | Beoe coe eee Ib5 5H LEA d jooae 
Salem, Va. 


a Number of graduates reported. bThis wasS.T.B. e¢Gradnates with the degree of A. B. 
d Number of priests ordained during year. e¢ Full graduates ; there were also about30 partial graduates. 
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TABLE XV.—PartT 2.—Degrees conferred in professional schools, §c.—Continued. 


4 Theology.| Medicine. | Law. 
2 
of) oe 
CS : : : 1 A 
- | mila /alajaSiaia 
Institutions and locations. nee 6 1s tote, a A 
O° oS mlao|lo|oaita| wt 
R mR = RQ DR RQ RM ot 
[oP Last fo] SS iH si a fas 
S| Ee |e) Smee ie 
1) =) = o1ro};/o;o]y a 
S q = | of Su cic 
i | z 3 4,;516|7;,8|9 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary, Theological | @15 |.....].....].... 2) | We eae 
Seminary P. O., Va. 
Nashotan Mouse, Nashotah, Wis ...-----.----------00----- 4 cA pan oe eee EE le cll oc 
Seminary of St. Francis of Sales, St. Francis Station, Wis.| @27|.....|..--.].--.}.---]....|----[-eee 
SCHOOLS OF LAW. 
Union College of Law of the University of Chicago and 20M. - 20h ec2.|. 25: feoae ows] OU locee 
the Northwestern University, Chicago, Il. 
peal of Law of the University of Maryland, Baltimore, | BS le Gael eee leer Psat 2) focod 
Mad. Z 
Law Schoel of the Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Ohio....| 37 |.....).....].22.].--- LEAH NEY lose 
Law department, National University, Washington, D.C..| 48 |....-).....]....]-... Bs VAS le ses 
SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE. | 
Medical College of Alabama, Mobile, Ala..........--.....- LOS | See 15 12. SU fae ee a4 
Medical College of the Pacific, San Francisco, Cal.......-. Uh eee | | Gee 20 fee 4 ANS aoe eee 
Rush Medical College, Chicago, Ill. -......----...----------- DIOS: BAN ee | ee AM bs oeec 
Woman’s Hospital Medical College, Chicago, Tl ........... 1) eee Br gee 10 (2. 44h. ae eee 
Medical College of Evansville, Evansville, Ind...........- Bak 2 Shee Beligaee bee heen = 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Indianapolis, Ind ...-) ¢25 ].....]..... 629 a= Shae are 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Keokuk, Iowa....... QUiiel..2 Bae. =. G11i\. oases eee 
Kentucky School of Medicine, Louisville, Ky ...........-- ee Seed Ladee SBE R IES SY Bed) Soc 
Louisville Medical College, Louisville, Ky ..........---.-. 65). eeeed boo. Pr Soe aes ene aera 
rece department, University of Louisville, Louisville, |) 113 |.....).... {113 |... |....]..-.).-.. 
y. 
Charity Hospital Medical College, New Orleans, La......-. Su)... Ale o. Oo). Su eleeee Zee 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, Md ....... OO: Pee emo cer 39 [oo SS Slee wae 
University of Maryland, School of Medicine, Baltimore, Md ye Pee ee a 49002 2 Se ieee eee 
Washington University, Schoolof Medicine, Baltimore, Md 32) |ze-8 (Seen 320 ee Se oe eee wee 
Detroit Medical College, Detroit, Mich ........---....----- Pe Seca heesal leat) ooo |seaalloaoc mics 
Ses City College of Physicians and Surgeons, Kansas G2 | eae | ener 16, [22 4a Sees eee 
ity, Mo. 
Mausocel Medical College, St. Louis, Mo........-.-. fOEGoOS Ga) eeecolsascc 669"). tala oee see 
St. Louis Medical College, St.Louis, Mo...........---..--- CG eae laser 40) | oo esperar Pee 
Medical department, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y-..| 36 |.....)..... Boat sd laese RAC 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York, N. Y..-..-- P59 S| eeren |eeeree IBS S584 bea esoc pac 
Woman’s Medical College of the New York Infirmary, gO aera tee csc 40), st lbeetoe| ents oot 
»} New York, N. Y. 
Medical College of Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio ...-....-..-...-. S40 Pectin ee 84.1: 2. Seer eee 
Miami Medical College, Cincinnati, Ohio ......-......-.--- SOME Beats sae SU ee A Baloo 
Columbus Medical College, Columbus, Ohio ..--....-..-.-- GB) \Soaaallsooue OBS ed Besa essallecoc 
Starling Medical College, Columbus, Ohio..........-..-... to eee eres ets (Seen see acm olasos 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa ...........-.-. TGS | Seal eerie 146)()/3.0 We. Se | eee |r 
ed loel Callege of the State of South Carolina, Charles- Qo ee. ca |eceee QTRo tlh) Daelereer | erevee 
ton, S.C. 
Texas Medical College and Hospital, Galveston, Tex...... PASM) ae eee ee S| ES | i (eel leone 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, Va...........-..- aS | (ere = gS) BAN BS let sallsac 
College of American Medicine and Surgery, Macon, Ga... of || | ee 71 EAA Ral od fseoe 
Bennett Medical College, Chicago, Ill ..........-...--..--. 2] | Saeeollsoear 22 |. -0.)-20-[--e-feee A 
Eclectic Medical College of the City of New York, New | 740 |.....|....- t40 eb. eels : 
York, N. Y. 
Eclectic Medical Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio............... 68) hemes | eee Cts Me a Leo ealacac 
Hahnemann Medical College, Chicago, Il.....- Ere eect: ae tl 400 co cc|aocee 40 aR ee eee 
Homeopathic Medical College of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo..| 15 }....-]..... HY PEE ees bacolasca 
Missouri School of Midwifery and Diseasesof Womenand | j34|.....}....- JOA LS Oe Mer. cote cre 
Children, St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis Homeopathic Medical College, St. Louis, Mo.... Chess hte o. C31) (Le Ail (lies eee 
New York Homceopathic Medical College, New York, N.Y| 36 }.....]..... SOLD Fob tte te ere |eerers 
New York Medical College and Hospital for Women, New ce | eyes C1 Ae! Bea 4 abel Becc 
York, N.Y. 
Pulte Medical College, Cincinnati, Ohio-.............+.6--4 Die Soke beds Pst I ARP AB ad ie doce 
a Number of graduates reported. J Includes 2 honorary. 
b Includes 1 ad eundem and 1 honorary. Includes 5 ad eundem. 
c Includes 2ad eundem. Includes 1 ad eundem. 
dIncludes 1 ad eundem and 3 honorary. % Includes 8 honorary. 


eIncludes 6 ad eundem and 1 honorary. j Doctor of midwifery. 


44 REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 


EDUCATION. 


TABLE XV.—Panrt 2.— Degrees conferred in professional schools, §c.—Concluded. 


ie 

3 

a 

= 
=e 
Institutions and locations. a5 
Get OS 
oo 

Ke 

i 

on 

oO 

A 

1 2 
97| Homceopathic Hospital College, Cleveland, Ohio.......-....- 39 
98| Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa ............ ast 
99| New Orleans Dental College, New Orleans, La .---........ 1 
100} Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, Baltimore, Md ...... 19 
101| Maryland Dental College, Baltimore, Md.........-..seaee- 10 
102} Boston Dental College, Boston, Mass ...........seeeccenee- 13 
103} Missouri Dental College, St. Louis, Mo .................--- 4 
104| New York College of Dentistry, New York, N.Y ......... 27 
105] Ohio College of Dental Surgery, Cincinnati, Ohio-..-..-.-... 9 
106| Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, Philadelphia, Pa.| 31 
107| California College of Pharmacy, San Francisco, Cal ....... 3 
108| Chicago College of Pharmacy, Chicago, Ill..............--- 10 | 

109| Louisville College of Pharmacy, Louisville, Ky......-...-. 8 
110| Maryland College of Pharmacy, Baltimore, Md..........-- 19 
111| Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston, Mass........ il 
112} St. Louis College of Pharmacy, St. Louis, Mo .....-.....--. 14 
113 pollege of Pharmacy of the City of New York, New York, 39 
114| Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 14 
115| Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, Philadelphia, Pa....... 104 
116| Tennessee College of Pharmacy, Nashville, Tenn.......... b2 
117} National College of Pharmacy, Washington, D.C.......... c4 


Theology, Medicine. 


° o wa 
s}1AlAlA 
A|;A|AIA 
Oo A o| od 
Q a a DQ 
a oC i aol 
S he 5 5 
° 2 ° ° 
° g ° ° 
A Ss 
o| 4 5/6 
laf ie ae 
Ae | See Motes ae 
BB ABs looser Sore 1 
gt Ales Se Se. 19 
Bere oso -«.| 10 
BRA oer Bere 13 
bepIOd S6ced bape 4 
Bee aed Bore yi 
yy | Reon: cy loncaees 9 
Beert Bore doer 31 


emer come cl oaar| waeae 


| nN | In course, Ph. G. 


Law. 


| M | In course, LL. B. 
| ce) | Honorary, LL. D, 


@ Includes 3 honorary. b These are *‘pharmacal chemist” and “doctor in pharmacy.” 


c These are ‘doctor of pharmacy.” 


STATISTICAL TABLES. U15 


TABLE XV.—ParT 3.—Degrees conferred in schools for the superior instruction of women. 


[The following are the explanations of abbreviations used in Part 3 of this table: A. B., graduate in 
arts; A. M., mistress of arts; B. L. A., graduate in liberal arts; B. L., graduate in letters; M. L. A., mis- 
tress of liberal arts; M. E. L., mistress of English literature; M. P., mistress of philosophy; M. P. L., 
mistress of polite literature; B. Sc., graduate in science; Mis. Mus., mistress of inusic.] 


All degrees. 

ae : © Py a 
Institutions and locations. D is : - é S 

=| % qi} ms : 
6 | 8 alee A 
a Vad sell (Peed (hated Hears (aa |e || 2 
a | o a|alalalalala 

1 = 2 3 7| 8 | 9 |10| 11) 12) 13 
1| Union Female College, Eufala, Ala....... Gil esses tees, 1 Pe A) BB Om BAe sd ihae | laces EL Bee 
2| Florence Synodical Female College, Flor- OM Riser ceases a--(P) OBA Se ee 
ence, Ala. 

3| Judson Female Institute, Marion, Ala....} 12 ]..-.. | 12)..-.)....)..- SPR Loa Re es eee 

4| Alabama Central Female College, Tusca- fae eet oy 2 2.2) CA eee 

loosa, Ala. 

5 | College ef Notre Dame, San José, Cal .... OG [coceectee ay BA a1| (ee A). 24 RGR 

6 peau Female College, Wilmington, ay esses ae RS Sg SIS Le a ee ee 

el. 

7 | Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens, Ga......... a gece ames | eae 16 qb-2 hy 2... | Se eee 

& | Southern Masonic Female College, Cov- LS | eee Be 4! Wee eet) Lect Be hee! coe 

>| _ ington, Ga. 

9 | Dalton Female College, Dalton, Ga......- LO |woncend as IU Se at eRe. 1002.0) 2A) oak eee 
10] Monroe Female College, Forsyth, Ga...-. elisa || dell Lea. ae BRS ee te. 2 ai Senigees 
11] LaGrange Female College, LaGrange,Ga} 10 ].-.--.].... oeNd-2 | -odh b= iL eee 
12{ Wesleyan Female College, Macon,Ga....| 48 }...--. Bae ocd eee teal Mery lpoodoecc 
13| Georgia Female College, Madison, Ga.... 8) egestas |aett see le == RSS ce eee eee 
14} College Temple, Newnan, Ga..----..-.--. 1 eageas| beep) le) |b BEd \obod)ioace Lee oy See 
15} Young Female College, Thomasville, Ga.-| @15 j.-----].-..]..-.].-..]....]----].--.].-- |----[.--- ee 
16} Almira College, Greenville, Il] ........... 114) 4 Bee LON ESS Se OE ee ee ool Sal See 
17| Illinois Female College, Jacksonville, U1 | 23 ]..---.]....J....]....J... | 11} 12]....]..-. Meee 
18] St. Angela’s Academy, Morris, Tl .......- O aoe cee MUN SAE SS ee [ere Eee Bee || te: 
19| De ew Female College, New Albany, GM) oaee peel || e-edition es ee! Fo 

Ind. 
20 ples of the Sisters of Bethany, Topeka, PA). Sea OT) Meet ed ene ean ie |e bea b aoe 
ans. 
21} Bowling Green Presbyterian Female Col- OB -aceeel ees Geet Wee) | asa (eee Py! bot (eae ee he 
lege, Bowling Green, Ky. 
22| Hocker College, Lexington, Ky...-.....--. a6. - Bop GEO | boos boat boca (ae <a Me E | ee 
23 | Louisville Female College, Louisville, Ky. eh Ecos Ba SE Fae ee ee A Bee a ee 2 whee 
24 pr rSunee Female College, Millersburg, aC} |, eee || ae a) Yh 83) | Bee Ne oe AES =e 
y. 
25) Mt. Sterling Female College, Mt. Ster- og) | mem ewe) Pe) (a ae) 6)M =< Il 2.0)| 2 ees 
ling, Ky. 
26) Logan Female College, Russellville, Ky... Bi) bere (ase Eee Meee |e Bn) et) Peo Recall on) bo. 
27| Stanford Female College, Stanford, Ky .. c®) | oeee Wg SA eS We 3 MS ee | ee 
28{ Silliman Female Collegiate Institute, Gly coed eet ANT Need WE ae ea) ee as eed || 
Clinton, La. 
29,| Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female a | ees iy PP Ey ee oA Pe) Seed: a28\.22 | Saieeee 
College, Kent’s Hill, Me. 
30} Baltimore Female College, Baltimore, Md i |e 2 Sa) SME uN ne. Ue Se eee 
31 EL eeHek Female Seminary, Frederick, TB been ct ee 4 ee me (We) eee le Peed ee ee | | 
Mad. 
32| Minneapolis Female Seminary, Minne- 2) ip ame [eae dy |) ie 1 ee elas IPE Be (BM eee 
apolis, Minn. 
33{ Whitworth Female College, Brookhaven, 12 1Dt 2. cepa ' Th. ee ee ed ee aed te 
Miss. , 
34} Franklin Female College, Holly Springs, hols leet Mi Amd | 8 oe eal ec Bea) Wee |b ae | tone 
Miss. 
35] Union Female College, Oxford, Miss...... SA esse eee ¢ S| Ae) Ae Ae een Pee Veensd boos 
36] Chickasaw Female Coilege, Pontotoc, Miss By eoeoac loaee Bi) [MB eee oe eae eed Boe. |ese4) |e 
37} Christian College, Columbus, Mo......... ie eter TDS ESD ds ee eer eal eae eee 
38] St. Louis Seminary, Jennings, Mo ......-.. Lee Seer ey) Ee AB 2d ha §Bec|lene bree ets | bese 
39| Bordentown Female College, Bordentown, cg ees (ee A RRS aR BO 8 Oe) 38 2a) cow 
N.J. 
40| Pennington Seminary and Female Colle- G | ccee ten SS a Pe ee el eS | eee 
giate Institute, Pennington, N.J. 
41} St. Agnes School, Albany, N.Y .......--. Ce ee eee eet (tae, eae (oe |logos eet ae laos Iseec 
42; Howard College, Fayette, Mo............. By aces Hey eee AE eae (ace Ones: Weal 22 feces 
43 oy Mt. St. Vincent, New York, 1 \eeme & (i leeey eee Bea) boad bos PES Si 2 ee 
N. Y. 
44 Segue Female College, Greensboro’,| 13 |.-..-- eR, | 183) BESS loeod [esod lene food Hae 2 Ake oe 
e (Oh 7 
45 Pee Female College, Murireesboro’;|}| (d9\§4.25.0):2 (Psa A ee. ed oe 
a Degrees not specified. b These are L. S. e These are associuta in artibus. 


d¥our are degrees in English and classical literature and modern languages; 5 are in modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, and English. 
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TABLE XV.—PartT 3.—Degrees conferred in schools, §c.—Concluded. 


All degrees. 


Institutions and locations. $ ; : 2 
: = ea elite eb 
= Blea [cea coll ben (ey ee tee eal ie 
4 d{did|A/aslal/alialala 
1 2 41,5} 6] 7| S| 9/)10/11/12/ 13 
4¢| Cincinnati Wesleyan College, Cincinnati, | @35 |..--.. Oc. 1 |S esa eee - 20/1 © 4 
* Ohio. 
47 ON Wesleyan Female College, Delaware,; 29 |.--...)....J....]....].... Oe a) eto (8 oh Beet eo 
48 Highland Institute, Hillsboro’, Ohio...... By ees eee eee ase BE Si. ga4. eee See 
49} Hillsboro’ Female College, Hillsboro’, Ohio ci | eee El eel basesoltoree Pil Bi loee ey Be ott |Me cc 
50| Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. ...... Sree. a (Ot eee porn iboss eoallesed mod lt ani Gil boon 
51} Pennsylvania Female College, College- 8) Vane Bille cc boeee oe He Sent ee ee Eeeb (PE OF Rose 
ville, Pa. f 
52 pe Female College, Mechanicsburg, ci Beene t 4 oe sfeeen{e ee ee | ae ee) ee 
as 
53 po vane Female College, Pittsburg, 140... ..3! 6 laces lowe. Poo pe ee ae. CH PAR) Bob Rome 
Bi} 
54| Pittsburg Female College, Pittsburg, Pa. . | | Sep oy (ed eters ere on Sb CU) 3) bood lboe | boot boos 
55} Due West Female College, Due West, 8. cee | Re PS eee eens eel aeod God been home (esc 
55} Williamston Female College, Williams. a] Bae = |e barce th eee Abad beboe [esc BAe | Pee eso 
ton, 8. C. 
57 Brownsville Female College, Brownsville, bid eoeres co] (aes (eee [aoe 6 ed Tl oe oe (seal Wee e See 
enn 
E8 preuevan Female College, Brownsville, Ate seta Oe eee men PA ens (Bee Lae aa) Beer 
enn. 
59 ree Female College, Collierville, Be eererse eritsal lorie Bape lenes| shad GBS al (tet Moe 4) See 
enn. 
60} Columbia Athenzeum, Columbia, Tenn... ii eee pees ee elena Me Ae oe le le el eeac 
61 pd Fellows’ Female College, Humboldt, Oa eseerscliscue a ee Bee! Sead oat each baal (koe 4 eee 
enn. 
62} Memphis Conference Female College, SE esa = (Pore eh Ne 0 ae) PN (MM eo 
Jackson, Tenn. 
63! Cumberland Female College, McMinn- ge eed tae. ce ee ee ae 88 al ee ae bees Md Logan leone 
ville, Tenn. 
64{| State Female College, Memphis, Tenn.... Bilececes|eeee Be ese Bas Bos 70 Lee Les eae ce 
65} Murfreesboro’ Female Institute, Mur- 2) Be oesel lace By eee lisecd, Sa oso tote eee eke 
freesboro’, Tenn. 
66 Soulé Female College, Murfreesboro’, Tenn Bil easel: 5 feces!) Sealtios UE. RR UT een ee ee 
67) W. E. Ward’s Seminary for Young Ladies, P23} | popeee lscor 28) [o. 24) Se 2 ee ee ee eee 
Nashville, Tenn. 
68| Martin College, Bulaski enn eccessceee UA) ere cere |e ye ee ee 8 |e ty eet ooh ance lead Kane 
691 Rogersville Female College, Rogersville, (etal Peereee al laser laemalhes od| Bea | say |B. See sed lasae 
Tenn. 
%0| Mary Sharp College, Winchester, Tenn...| 12 |...... 1} 4 [ee a Se Se aS eee 
71} Andrew Female College, Huntsville, Tex 2 owes | eee ae re bo 4 6 a) Beats |e eee eet aod 
2 eer Female College, Independence, a heeercsc Pe ses ee sae Peek ee bel Poco ticed eae 
ex. 
73; Lamar Female Seminary, Paris, Tex ----. Hall:sc a eae vie Wee ed ee || et) ood hoes Eaed leooe 
%44| Wheeling Female College, Wheeling, 84 .s cee TY Ee ees bee! gh) ee ee 
W. Va. 
75| Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis.-...---.-...-.- GT BeBe! | ema Gg dl ee eek! ee eee Sees | are [ce 
76) Milwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis.....) 11 ]...... ne (ees Gea ee el eee ee ee ee ee ee 


aIncludes 1 degree of -graduate in fine arts. b Degrees not specified. 
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180 REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TaBLe XVII.—Statistics of museums of natural history for 1876; 


NoTE.— x signifies yes; 0 signifies 


Name of mnseum. Location. 


Middletown, Conn 


2| Herbarium of Prof. Dan- 


Museum of Wesleyan 
7 | ; University. ; 
New Haven, Conn 
iel C. Eaton.* 
Museum of Sheffield Sci- | New Haven, Conn 
entific School. t 
4| Yale College Peabody 


New Haven, Conn 
Museum. { 


5 are Museum ef Normal, Til........4 


Natural History.* 


6| The “ Owen Cabinet” of | Bloomington, Ind ... 
Indiana State Univer- 
sity. 


7| Notre Dame Museum....| Notre Dame, Ind.... 


8) Earlham College Museum} Richmond, Ind...... 
Towa Institute of Sci- 

7 ; ence and Arts. : Dubnque, Iowa ..... 

10| Museum of Iowa State | Iowa City, Iowa..... 
University. t 

11| Tabor College Museum..} Tabor, Iowa.....-.. 

12| Museum of the Univer- | Lawrenco, Kans .... 


sity of Kansas. 


13 


seean 


Amherst College got 
inets. 


Amherst, Mass 


2 Socicty of Natural 


Bosten, Mass........ 
History. 


1 
15 


J Sect of the Boston 
; | Cambridge, Mass.... 


Herbarium of a 
vard University. 


Museum of Compara- 


tive Zodlogy. 4 Cambridge, Mass ... 


‘| 


Richard Owen, M. D., |1873 
LL. D. 


J. A. Zahm, C.8. C a 
Joseph Moore, A. 
; M., president. ii 
Frank Adams ........ 186° 
Prof. Chas. A. White. .].... 
Prof. J. E. Todd, A. M fo 
1869 


Prof. F. H. Snow, A. 
M. 


( Prof. Edw’rd Hitch- 
cock, A.M., M.D., 

| (curator of zodlog- 

ical cabinets.) J 


1821 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1875. 


Nature of collection 


Curat S 
eee S in natural history. 
(=I 
= 
= 
S 
E 
3 | 4. 5 
( Generel foe 
= | ing zodlogy, bot- 
4 ; ee a 1850} ¢{ any, mineralogy, 
dae ea ta | geology, andeth- 
{ nology. J 
ee he an C. Eaton? MS5¢) Botany ..22-. 3. 2eoee 
..| Prof. J. G. Brush, A. |....{ Metallurgy and min- 
M. eralogy. 
+) Prof, ©: ©. Marsh, Asp...) Generaleseeesscesser 
M. 
OS. 2. Lh Orbes oo sceeae a. Dede) Generales oes 


Chiefly rocks. fossils, 
and minerals. 


Generales eee 


Generales eee 


General...... Dares 
Geology and zcdlogy 


Generales eee eeeeee 


Entomology, ornith- 
ology, botany, min- 
eralogy, geology, 
conchology, herpe- 
tology, and ichthy- 
ology. 


(Generale 


Alpheus Hyait, cus- 
; A Omit : 1830 RG eneral eee eee 
Sereno Watson, A. M .|....| Botany ...........-- 
Al der A i G 1 1 a.| 
exander Agassiz, eneral, exclud- ! 
; A. B., 5.8: . } 1859 ; ing botany. 


STATISTICAL 


_TABLES. 


from replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education, 


no or none; ...- 


indicates no answer. 


Income. Expenditures. Employés. Visitors. & 
fe8) 
7 ey pe] |e 
3 18 
3 e a & 
~2lk\2 
a 
Source. ; Purpose. Titles. Ae} -3| | 
= = i = Fie s, o£ 
= = 2 Be 62 | Se 
: z 5 a |e [3ls 
<{ 4 A 6 15 |a|e 
a | ef | | | a 
6 7 8 | 9 10 at 12 | 13 |1alt5 
ee | ——s ——— S| ed 
$1, 800 pas and | (2 Curators of Poa 
tany. 
$1, 575| Endowment.... 154 Gullectians ree | Cay ee ee . 
450| Donations ..... 32, Bottles, &c...... ; } ee of pay 2500 S00F 7 
27| Alcohol, &o ..... [ eae J 
Oi (pe vittro. es 5 oe J wees: 
oooce aRSSHce gee eee BO IE eeeaccoeered In | SSecceemersnaeesesross emoams bose 1 0 
seomco |S Otec are MeOrC eer By bb Somer oes ono feet |Eaqeessoom erasers 4|dociaes |o ae 4 
jancadl occte coon Re) | Are en ne ce eres | 2, 000}.... J...) x 
(| 1,650 Salaries and) 
| wages. 
375, Collections ee 
: 300) Books .......... Ceenen 
State appropri- 2! Scientific men .-. 
2,600) 9 tom P| 125 Bottles, “alcohol, +1F 4) Laborer. ss es. eee bie | | x 
| 125) Building and re- 
pairs. 
flo SealeTotal 222 ss-5-. 
200] State appropria- 200; Labels and label- My Curator.< 22... 2 0 Pe~--<2 altace 0) x 
tion. ling. | 
100’ Donations ....... 500: Salaries and col- 8 So eee eee esc beremog, maces bec be 
lections. 
450 Donations ..... 
100 Legacies.....-- Pe tereyors rata ratome es sietele/aveter seals a erst] am op (leis! <meta et ctteryerars'. fer eean eee = ote Ae oe 0 
130, College ........ 
0 3 Scientific men .. ; a 
shay meds ic amie oogonia | haters easkseagn o.oo a 4 Laborers. ....--. Sis alla sell | 
sadod tl UB ss cocoeccsen Serra Se et eer es Corr ee ements | Riis | pearee aneeeneer eeceeiee seme. # 200). <5 ee Wh Be 
150 Collections ..... | 
ri Donations ..... 20 oes: alconolemies wits ate meses eles <a 4 200 x 
300) State appropria- 200 meperase of scien- 1; Professor of nat- | 2,009 400 5) x 
tions. tific expedition ural history. : 
to Colorado. 
{ 20 Cast ef Dighton } 
| | Rock. 
san06d|hogeseemcsscneree < 52 Bottles, alcohol, h nisios a siscee we Se eune cl, LOU] ree sn ele 
| &e. 
l 75 Repairs.....,... J 
£ ae 4 ( 4 Sern uie men, | 
red ora a eu t 50,818 Salaries an paid. 
c b wages. 1) Laborer, paid ... 
14, iar} poeee a) 1, 826, Collections, bot- 4, Women, paid .. 1 50, 0002, 000) 50) x 
aes: tles, &¢. J 3 Curators, not 
paid. 
1, Curator of bot- 
1,000 Endowment ..... 1,000, All purposes...... ; | _any. tl Pa) ea x 
1, Laborer .......-. 
15,000' (Salaries and) | 
wages. 
a oy Ap propris ae 12, 000 Collections. .... | 15 Scientifie men .. 
FS a P 6, 000, 4 Bottles, alcohol, }|<, 4 Laborers........ t Poses | esoy ok x 
&0O. 6) Women......... } 
10, 000 Danatane oes 7,000 | Baitdine Pall | | 


{| repairs. 


t From Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1874. 


(81 


ene 


| & | Printed catalogues. 


0} i 
0| 2 
<a 
x 4, 
5 

0) 6 
aes! are 
10; & 
0; 9 
0 10: 
0 11 
0 | IBS 
SOHAL S: 
x | 14 
0 15 
x | 16 


482 REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TABLE XVII.—Statistics of museums of 


NotTE.— x signifies yes; 0 signifies 


| Name of museum. Location. Curator. 3 pee are 
= ; 
= | 
| oc 
a 
| 2 
1 2 3 4. | 5 
17, Collections of Bussey | Jamaica Plain, Mass} Francis H. Storer, A. |....) Botany ............. 
| Institution. M., (dean.) 
PN Meco et }| Pittsfield, Mass ..... E.G. Hubbel.........- 1871) Miscellaneous ...... 


Museum of the Pea- 


Geology, botany, 


Charleston, 
t From Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1874. 


Alpheus §. Pack- 2| | ‘ , 
19 body Academy of >| Salem, Mass ........ : ; } 1867 zoology, and an- 
Science. z : ard, jr., (director.) Pacapolceen 
20, Museum of the City Li- | Springfield, Mass ...| Rev. William Rice..../1859 General...........-. 
| brary Association. 
21; Williams College Nat- | Williamstown, Mass.| Prof. Sanborn Tenney,|....| Mineralogy, geol- 
ural History Museum. ogy, botany, and 
zoology. 
-22| Museum of the Univer- | Ann Arbor, Mich ...| Joseph B. Steere, Ph. D|/ 183% Botany, geology, zo- 
sity of Michigan. dlogy, _ archeol- 
ogy, and relics. 
23| New Hampshire Anti- | Contoocook, N. H -...| George H. Ketchum...|1873 General..-........-. 
quarian Society’s Mu- 
ae on 
(Museums o art- | ‘ P 
4 mouth College and {| 5 ae Prof. C. H. Hitch- 2] 1800 § Geclozy, mineral 
New Hampshire Ag- J Co a aes ee ; cock, Ph. D. 5} 1869 oon ae : 
{ ricultural College. eey- 
(Geology, palcon- ) 
' (New York State Mu- | tology, mineral: | 
Ro ; seum of Natural its f AMM DBIIRE, ING NS cecnbee yames Hall fase. ces eee 184314 ogy,  zodlogy, ( 
tory. | botany, and ar- 
{ cheology. J 
4 Buffalo Society of Nat- ¢ 
BUN aaa Goonecet ; Buffalo, N. Y..-..-+. ASE Graton ee 1861| General........... ; 
27| Museum of Madison Uni-| Hamilton, N. Y ..... Rev. W. R. Brooks, |1860} Geology, zodlogy, 
versity.* D.D. and botany. 
Museum of Natural Albert N. Prentiss, Zodlogy, botany, 
28 History in Cornet ithaca New. scene M. S., (protossor 6 palsontology.t 
University. of botany.) | and mineralogy. 
29| American Museum of | New York, N. Y., | Prof. A.S. Bickmore -./1869] Geology, anthro- 
Natural History. (Central Park.) pology. zodlogy, 
mineralogy, and 
ornithology. 
( Geology, ea 
| tology, botany, 
Museum of the School - : 
30 ) of Mines of Coin New Vovk, NeW ¢.2:|\22 5) eee 1805 | Ae mace 
bia College. lure ’ and ap- | 
plied chemistry. 
31| Vassar College Museum*| Poughkeepsie, N. Y. a prone Orton, #1661) General, .--2-. --- ee 
9|§ Museum of Ohio Wes- } : Prof, Edward T. Nel- : e 
32 ; leyau University. Delaware, Ohio ot son, Ph, D. } 1859) General...:---225-.<8 
33| Linnean Museum of | Gettysburg, Pa..... Prof. E. S. Breiden- |1844} Mineralogy, botany, 
Pennsylvania College. baugh, M. A. and general. 
34] Academy of Natural | Philadelphia, Pa....| George W. Tryon, jr *.|1812| General.........---- 
Sciences of Philadel- 
phia. 
35] The Wagner Free Insti- | Philadelphia, Pa....} Wm. Wagner, LL. D., |1855} General......-.--.-- 
tute of Science. president. 
36| Museum of Brown Uni- | Providence, R. I....| J. W. P. Jenks, A. M.|1871} General.....-....--- 
versity. 
Museum of Natural 
37 } History College or Charleston, 8. C..... G. E. Manigault..-.... 1851} General 


*From Report of the Commis 
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natural history for 1876, §c.—Continued. 


no or none; .--.. dicates no answer. 
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Income. Expenditures. Employés. Visitors. a 
o 
awe Caw ie 
2) EEE 
is ae) a = 
P a | yal & 2) 
oa)| 38/3 | 
Source. ; Purpose. Titles. asis|els 
3 r= | 8 os |— | tls 
5 i iS a2) S] a] s) 
(=) o = oa iS) (| Ge = 
SI A 5 = |glale 
6 7 8 9 | 10 13 14/1516 
au 
ooocog podboooseousocoumed jooo0en Asocesanssocoscocee: | 304 Boonton Creer A aernes Camere. Ameo E x |---| 17 
| er 
$2, 000, Town grant...... $1, 300 Salaries and wages : Beaune sa ta ; pre ||| Me. .-.| 0 | 0} 18 
1,800 Salaries and). ree | 
8,500 Endowment 8 wages. ts : Beuee eee 4 36, 509].-...|. ..| x | 0/19 
200) Collections 222-- IK cleo) = tsiens: H 
| hopes dOCUSOnC HERE OGEOOd SES nRBeracOGCOne See: (Sate Geen meer emma mene HbR oe A ---] --]---1 20 
ceaeee College fands....|.-----§.....-......-.....s4) 1] Professor of nat- 500} 200).-.) x | 0 | 21 
ural history. 
canted GAeRe ee eae 1,200 Salariesand wages 3} Curator and as- (12, 000) 0} 0) 22 
| | sistants. | 
G10) (seep Sree Sees OL OW eee Seren ree eras eae all feie(| elalz a Siereratoia @ Sreieicarniers SyiMimeoonlisas 0} x 23 
300 cree | 300] Cases.......-.--+- 1 Professor ..-..--.- 3,000) 500/ 3\ x |... 24 
ann [eerie a | ( 5} Scientific men -- 
ate appropti- pairs, and ser- -.| Superintend ent 
ule, GE ; ation. ; enlthu | vices of super: } and assistants. (0, 200) ye fe 
intendent, &e. J | i 3 OMEN Aare 
‘ ( 2] Scientific men -- 
ot ere f 700 palates a | Tl here ee 
been Jiao 1} Woman......-.. || 16, COO)'S. 2-712 m2 | bee (Au 
500) Members’ fees . 410] Collections,  al- 5 y 
10] Curators of de- | 
cohol, &¢. partments. J 
oocd06l BESEeBAcEGGosaerer 500) All purposes......| 1)| Lecturer on nat- |..--..-}.--..|...| x | 0 27 
ural history. | 
: ( 3; Professors ..-.-- 
Sanne Wimiversily finds. |eeeoen eres. nee. ence hn 2 nea Perms smeea aah | bos | Pel 
| 4| Assistants ...... 
en eS | ee eee eae MIN we. ccceccacsecs a16,118..- w-|-.-) 29 
4,000, Appropriation . } ! '§ 3) Profossors ....-. ? 
1,000, Donations ..... 4,00C) All purposes..----, ; 3] Assistants ...... § ee ae ed x | 0) 30 
c96004 bate qHEHSeeEaem a beeeked| IseIar rier see eiee IiCuratorce.- 2-2-2: cosee ete: + heel Dale od 
*100| Endowment..-. *80| Collections...... | 
73 Sale of speci- 4C| Charts, &e....-. ; WiC uratorsieesesee sce sees eeaee x} 0) 32 
mens. 5C] Cases and fixt’s. 
cof0o4| bhasdoscnoncsrceces| Bboiie: | seseneres sere emree 3] Scientific men.....|.-....-].-...]-.-| * | (B)| 33 
Dodoe 6] bpaptte ese ceeeesms | (Gecieea| lletcrseh esa ecnararerees |b eae Curatorsiceccrnes ss cancer eee | SeeILO i} 34 
2, md OPIN ACOH Bec! LS Geet | SOS eee enamee ae! |p ean | |) ee eeeeer reo ery erekee eaten Vero ee. | Roe x | 0) 35 
| Donations. .-.--. OTA emrteny tc cosa tote cic ats WRC uratot ieee ec ie |e cme ctltases | aoeaet-t 0 | 36 
1, 00C] Salaries.--...-.. 
600 ee 600} Collections and , UEC uPator 222 ese eee ee enon | see 0} 0/37 
| Pp x cases. 


sioner of Education for 1875. 


a Average number of visitors per week. 


b In preparation. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TABLE XVII.—Siatistics of museums of 


NoTE.— x signifies yes ; 0 signifies 


: A cs | Nature of ecllection 
Name oe museum. Location. Curator. g in natural history. 
S 
& 
| 
Qo 
a 
e 
i 2 a 4 4 5 
: . Geology, entomol- 
Cutting’s Museum....... Lunenburg, View a ae . iis 1866 ; ogy, and ornithol- 
.M., M.D. ogy. 
Cabinet of Middlebury | Middlebury, Vt...-. Prof. Henry M. Seely, |....| General......-...... 
College.* A, M., MD. 
Vermont State Cabinet..) Montpelier, Vt.....- Hiram A. Catting, |1854 
A. M., M.D. Vermont. 
pn Tak , AS cy et q Pees nee 
abinet of University : : olan . Irving, sils, ores, Zodlogy, 
of Wisconsin. 4 Madison, Wis. ...- ; A. M., EM. $1850 geology of Wis. 
| ( consin, metallurgy. 
National Agricultural | Washington, D.C...| Townsend Glover...-. 11864, Agricultural prod- 
Museum. ucts, fibres, speci- 
mens of natural 
® history, &c. 


United States Herbarium 


Anatomical museums. 


Museum of the Medical 
Institution of Yale 
College. 


Stoughton Museum of 
Pathological Anatomy, 
(N. H. Medical Institu- 
tion.) 

Museum of the Medical 
Department of the 
University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Museum of the Medical 
School of South Caro- 


ina.* 


Army Medical Museum . 


Washington; D.C 228 Ih. 2 oes. cc cence eee eeeeee 


New Haven, Conn..| M.C. White, M.D ... 


Hanover, N. H...... 


Philadelphia, Pa....| Joseph Leidy, M. D., |.... 
LL. D. 


Charleston, 8. C-.... 


1869, Botany...... poaees a 


Anatomy, pathology, 
surrery, obstetrics, 
chemistry, and ma- 
teria medica. 

Casts of diseased 
structure, &c. 


C. P. Frost, M. D., sec- 1871 


retary. 


Natural history of 

Human and compar- 
ative avatomy, 
pathological anat- 

omy, &c. 

Prof. J.E.Chazat, M. D. 1832, Pathology and physi- 

ology. 


e 
Washington, D.C...) Geo. A. Otis, assistant 1863 Human crania and 


surgeon, U.S. A. skeletons, and ver- 
tebrate compara- 


tive anatomy. 


{From Report of the Commis 
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natural history for 1876, §-c.—Continued. 


no or none; .... indicates no answer. 


Income, Expenditures, Employés. Visitors. a | 
oO 
al 
| | Z~) | ‘ 
$ lelslg 
I eh {teh ee 
@ alc |g 2 
Belen lps) 
Source. Purpose. Titles. Bo Nes | S 
= = H = Ses 
=| q eo eC Oris SH| oS 
= = 2 Be CO NS fal 
g 2 g = es Stel a 
= Co st 
< 4 A 6 |5 |a|H)a 
6 7 8 9 10 11 i2 | 13 14 15,16 
cee al Me a eee ae ees Se ba) 
; $100} Salaries and c | 
: wages. 1 Curator ....-- ae js 
soo Donations. ...-. Zone cilecticnaueeee. TI Rian ooo eu 600} 100 1: ‘| 0 | 38 
( 5| Alcohol, &c¢..... 
CU) cc iscceel oy se ee lear ean, ale ap ea eeepc ces perros bane eu ig 39 
POM StateeapprODpTid=||-os<c.|2senesacercacccn+<c: fi) Carator sos. neeee 42,000 550 ic] 0 0 | 40 
tion. | 
| 
di) Carator ..-..... 
Ups eoese sec Sen, Salle rege | aaa ; 1) Asst. Been eee A oo ay re xif-- 1b 
cee (Chomp eGeicai oleh |[sos55q |bonaoecnGeoceGecsooclEck } | SSaoCesnooroeeceors secreerd lb asaH|boalleox 42 
appropriation. | 
| 
1. 000 § United ae 600) Waces co cc.e..c 1| Scientific man = 43 
: appropriation. S50 GE lants see eec ace ae |) Womans. sc.) | am ameAN me lame len tit 
-oocoe [eoosos oo S888 66458) Bese. |B Sass ese eeMorences T) Carator ..s.c.5<5. | 22-2 =. 9a ee ‘| 0 | 44 
O) oadese case od soode6s| lseoeGhal SaHSScceeCeCtOOsOrnG CE. EEOC AM ESSER ereenced Ipseseed foetg boa iaslocu 45 
OG eeeieteteteisie s clrieiee aie QO8M er eee nen enaacacers= tp @urator ese. 2. s2-6)| eee ee er alee x | x | 46 
coc ond] pooomesnosoeso6oed|lasnong|| sesssoodcauas bonds S64 eeeu ocormoorcessmooecmre seodoo 4 Boged bes x 47 
cas Conres sion dlulecceetlee sete cas cccses ce casts cats| ces sceeeclicac sis [eee cece pte. Siar Os mamas 
appropriation. 
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TABLE XVII.—Statistics of museums 


(The numbers omitted below refer to institutions making no detailed report 
NotTr.— x signifies yes; 0 signifies 


Animals. 


Vertebrates. Articulates. Mollusks. Molluscoids. 


Names. oT ST OO | : 
nm wm mn DQ 
, 8 ‘ 8 : g : 8 
2 AS re & g i 3 £ 
o ° (=) ° i>) o oO oO 
a ee A ee | 8 
RN ND DM wy DM N DM D 
9 20 21 22 | 23 24 
SS a a a 
1 | Museumof Wesleyan University} 1,985 | 4,220 700 | 2,160] 7,450 | 92,110; 185] 1,100 
eibtierbariam of Prof, Daniel ©; |-.2-- 2102. -.<2-a-e---2 ose ea eee oe eee 
Eaton. * 
5 | Illinois Museum of Natural 129 900 266 | 8, 132 On 900 10 562 
History.* 
sa@peNotre Dame Museum ...20<. <5. |-concas- 1et0 sy ese ee: 4456 | 1,200 |p... -cs. 5O Weceeeeee 
11 | Tabor College Museum......... 187 253 345 | 1,365 483 | 3,063 83 750 
12 es of the University of 400 845 | 2,515 | 25, 030 202 RW perce lsseGures 
ansas. 
13 | Amherst College Cabinets ...... 1, 152 a46 | 2,300 | 5,000] 5,020] 8,000 j....... 43 


14 | Museum of the Boston Society | 7,573 | 16,387 700 | 3,650 | Many.| Many. 43 | 1,200 


1 i? 18 I 
of Natura] History. 


SP iCollectionsef Bussey Institution |s22-- se Ao-es-<c|oscses: |e eeves so }eee ates ee pee eee 

#20 | Museum of the City Library 788 | 1,750 521 | 1,554 1 1,000 | 13, 000 4. ee22 se) aaeeeee 
Association, Springfield, Mass. 

21 | Williams College Natural His- |........ 500 |psccrue | poeeeeeala sees 1 500 ena e oly eee 
tory Museum. 

22 | Museum of the University of |.-.-..... COU) onan ae 2000 caer ae. 13,050 eee 2 here ae 

| Michigan. i 

‘23 | New Hampshire Antiquarian }.-.....- SUGie eeseee 69S | 2.cece SaQsteree eee 29 
Society’s Museum. ¢ 

24 | Museumsof Dartmouth College 170 340 | 1,000 0222-2: 100} 1200) | 2 ees lace ee 
and New Hampsbire Agricul- 
tural College. 

25 | New York State Museum of |.--..... 8 I |e aes 1, 224 | dl, 003 | d4,066 | d677 | d4,324 
Natural History. 

26 | Buffalo Society of Natural Sci- T70MR 2,612) 1,970 |) 6,219 | 3,054) 99 S10 10 400 


ences.f 
27 | Museum of Madison University*| 1,266 | 2,569 170 415 315 750 87 360 
23 | Museum of Natural History in | 1,300 | 4,300 | 4,000 | 20,000 } *1, 435 | *5,527 | *803 | *6, 169 


Cornell University. 


30 | Museum of the School of Mines 450NN J. Gece BSN ates O90 leeeen ee 1991.22. os 
of Columbia College. 

-32 | Museum of Ohio Wesleyan 250 Cha ere 700 Q79 | °8, S88 leosaeos cee meen 
University. 

Zoe maimnesn Museum of Penmneyl- |-<c0-5-piloss-~ |ocececedosse2oe-) oo qeees eee en [eee | eee 


vania College. 
34 | Academy of Natural Sciences | 8, 600 | 30, 400 {27, 500 {112,250 | 20,000 |100,000} (/) (Ff) 
of Philadelphia. e* 


Somerhe Wagner Free Institute of #.... 0.4... -..|..-.60-|-<-.025.| -cecene  feeeenesalesmemes| eee 
Science. 

sso miCuttine’s Musenm........-....fWeacos- 490 |......- (NU | Ameer *200 ls seene-|-coeneee 

39 | Cabinet of Middlebury Colleget.|......-. 190 )h oon 665 s\eoeees: 1, PU iaces.. eee 

40 | Vermont State Cabinet ........ 250 AT Se 1, 900 60 S00 W Bec c.2.2]aeesee 

41 | Cabinet of University of Wis- |....---. 420 135 190 352 | 2,002 32 45 
consin, ¢ 

AS WeUited States Hervarinm.. sec» Mt,-<22e- Abeo os cell i.e Clb Seas a WR eee oe ree tee | eer 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1875. 

+ From Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1874. 

a These are skeletons. 

6 With coelenterates. 

ec The museum contains in addition about 2,000 objects, mostly relics and implements of former gen- 
erations. 

d These are fossils ; there are 8,099 species and 80,000 specimens of recent mollusks and molluscoids. 


Museums of natural history from 


Name. Location. 
MuseumoteBowdoim:Colle@en. ance sees canes ceciae cee te tee eeeleee een a ero eerie Brunswick, Me. 
Cabinets of the University of Rochester.:.22:2.222..s-2se2 see eeaee eee Rochester, N. Y. 
inigenm Of Wooster University .-..<<</.0456-encc onsen ee oes se sees eee eee Wooster, Ohio. 
United States National Museum, Smithsonian Institution. .........-.---..-.---- Washington, D. C. 


MEMORANDUM.—Museum of Nashua Historical 
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of natural history for 1876, §:¢c.—Concluded. 
of collections similar to those embraced in this portion of the table.] 
no or none; ..-. indicates no answer. 
Animals. Plants. Minerals. 
Echinoderms.| Coelenterates. Protozoans. Phanerogams. Cryptogams. 
a a nD a mn a 
l 8 s S : a > 8 é 8 , g 
3 a g a 3 a @ A S = ® & 
cs) s) +) FS) +3) o 5 S S S S 'S) 
lela epi el/SBlT Biel el eat al é 
WR R a) RM wn n wR wR wR wn wR w2 
25 29 30 ol 32 be o4 oo Bt) 
150 33 125 2 475 6, 525 200 560 330 9, 150 1 
ee ee | cs cu zc lecenec~-|ecesunse 12, 000 | 20,000 | 4,200 | 20,000 |........]......... Q 
15 Q LO eeeet eee ere ma cren | Aarne ater | crsereyeroere | Sere Be [re 5 
codaael) » ¢ 208 ees aes eee 5M Eee eee 6200 asses 450 800.1 :2aeeeer q 
32 20 110 130 310 119 190 125: | eeoereerers 11 
padend| baeaécaed Seahorses! Gare meer lee eons Se Serioric Qe2 00M Se OOO Meee cee tacecieee 400 | 2saeee2ee 12 
00 mamerertc sere toe 14 keene (b) TCAVULS): | sees eet 1, 000 150 | 34,000 | 13 
AOOTMMSSOO0N) © 445} 4,600 1022... ..)2e2 oe 21,367 | 87,545 | 1,342] 4, 691 |)... 22: 3,000 | 14 
-rocicnen| hg OU re ara (eee Maya Bees [een 2) Sen ee 95, 400 | scccuc ls leccese cleo 17 
11 6 OO eee rites | ates rer eet = a tater ce ntevee 900) |neeeeeeee 20 
poodes|f BU e a Saaal) Vel Aap aay thee eo roe PEAUUO) [eeeeeaee TOOMeeeeee 350 lees Q1 
eee ee bOOl Pee wee wells see BO) eseareoe 65420) Weceeaee 1, 462 250 5, 000 | 22 
nsaoer| |! SIG | (ceed peyererere eee lear maeecllaes AAG fame HED! es eeaeese [IOC heer 1, 425 | 23 
codaeol BRO Serial aed eee mee TOg| beeen DA O0U ee eeeae. 100 200 6,000 | 24 
moe cic 24 Bld, B32 j-ceee- BEDT Es feeemersiset ae smcee 2,995 | 25 
12 50 5 25 ao 80 6, 800 | 14, 200 1, 200 3, 000 700 5,000 | 26 
25) 50 120 170 4 10 2, 020 2, 600 50 100 150. ese Q7 
*315 | *1, 454 *286 | *1, 403 *15 LOS lL OSO00g aeeme ston pees 5, 200 *381 *3, 100 | 28 
HOM csecseee|? 100 ieee OU eee eee 15, 000; | eeeeee: St aeeee 900) boas soenieae 
ooaaodlt ~ UUNISeSasseall 9 (6 Reena! Bamana 472 472 210 O50 iseeeeeals emer 32 
Adseod| BASooed Bapecrod ecconces a eencree Aan snes 2, 641 3, 000 450 500 400 4,500 } 33 
Bee ete | memes oecace cl ceeemeccleeuececctneccesce 70, 000 }250, 000 (g) (g) 500 7,500 | 34 
mretetarared| srere erate ters ee areretercrs | otctaiorare (ara intaveiescre oc areralorwiw eo AIM ete ioe cee cere ef icc esac le ais See eae A250,000 | 35 
-coiggl ga Ad WORE EEE oc eee ee. Se An Cree Snes anaes | | Se 6, 500 | 38 
OP eee ees CO ecm 500 TG TOLO) HY be eine emeeegs bh Smee eiens 1,000 | 39 
nonaee| he SeGHEE EEE Ene Renepeis aoa tig ce TT) Se es, a eee) | a ue 5,500 | 40 
35 50 20 50 M000) fs. cee oe eee [ees cee 300 700 | 41 
Ces 8o 00.55) EEE ren Coo aan 20: 000,422... 8.48) #195005), .....- 0) =. a 2 eee 


e The museum contains 65,000 specimens of fossils not enumerated separately. 
f With mollusks. 

g With phanerogams. 

h Also 250,000 geological specimens. 


i The entire collection of Dr. I. A. Lapham has recently been purchased, and the cabinet is to be re- 


moved into fine rooms in a new building. 


which no information has been received. 


Name. Location. 
Anatomical museums. 
Vassar College Anatomical Cabinet ....... 2.2.2. ---ene cence e cee nee connec neeenee Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Museum of College of Physicians and Surgeons of Syracuse University......... Syracuse, N. Y. 


Society, Nashua, N. H., too small to report. 
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TaBLE XVIIL—Parr 1.—Statistics of museums of art* for 18765;t 


[Fall historical and descriptive accounts of the public art collections and art training institutions in 


published by the 
Name of museum. Location. By whom owned. 
1 2 3 
1! Art Gallery, Wadsworth Atheneum ....! Hartford, Conn ..--. Stockholders. ...0- -<-s<<c-see-n 
2) Art Collections of Connecticut Museum | New Haven, Conn...) Trustees-.........-----------+6- 
of Industrial Art. 
3 | Art Collections, Yale School of Fine | New Haven, Conn ..| Corporation of Yale College...-. 
Arts, Yale College. a 
4| Art Gallery of Illinois Industrial Uni- | Urbana, Ill ......--- Illinois Industrial University. - 
versity. 
5 | Museum, College of Notre Dame....... --| South Bend, Ind ....| Congregation of the Holy Cross. 
6 | Art Collections cf Louisiana State Uni- | Baton Rouge, La---.| State of Lonisiana ...--.......-- 
versity. 
7 | Museum of Maryland Historical Society. -| Baltimore, Md.....- Maryland Historical Society .... 
3 | Art Gallery, Amherst College.........--- Amherst, Mass ....- Amherst College.......-..------ 
9 | Art Gallery, Boston Athenwumc ........| Boston, Mass ....... Proprietorsys.--serescee eee e ee 
10 ae Arts Department of the Public | Boston, Mass ....... City of boston ..2....22-.--262-- 
ibrary. 
11 | Museum of Fine Arts a@...........--0-8-- Boston, Mass ......- 'Prustées).acsceeeee eee eee 
12 | Gray Collection of Engravingsg ...-.....- Boston, Mags ....... Harvard University .-.......... 


13 | Essex Institute, Fine Arts Department.-| Salem, Mass ........ Essex Institute Corporation .... 


14 | Museum of Art and History, University | Ann Arbor, Mich..-.| University of Michigan......--. 


of Michigan. 
15 | Buffalo Fine Arts Academy........------ Budtalo; Ne Yo fase se Buffalo Fine Arts Academy..... 
16 | Museum of Fine Arts, Cornell University | Ithaca, N. Y........ Cornell University..-...-.--.--- 
17 | Art Gallery, Lenox Library...........--- New York, N. Y....| Trustees*of Lenox Library..---. 
18 | Metropolitan Museum of Arta.......-..- New York, N. Y....| Corporation of Metropolitan 


Museum of Art. 
Museum and Gallery of Art of the New | New York, N. Y.-...| New York Historical Society --. 
York Historical Society. 


20 | Permanent Art Collections of the Na- | New York, N. Y....| Corporation of Academicians ... 
tional Academy of Design.a | 
21 | Art Gallery of Vassar College ...... .----| Poughkeepsie, N. Y.| Vassar College.......-..-------. 
22 | Art Museum of Rochester University....| Rochester, N. ¥ ....| Rochester University .....-....-. 
23 | Art Museum of Syracuse University. .... Syracuse, N. Y ..... Syracuse University .......-..-. 
24 | Museum of the Western Reserve and | Cleveland, Ohio..... TrUstOeseese a eee eee oreo 
_ Northern Ohio Historical Society. 
25  ArtCollections of Pennsylvania Museum | Philadelphia, Pa....| Trustees.........-20.02ce0-esee- 


and School of Industrial Art. 


26 Collection of the Historical Society of | Philadelphia, Pa....| Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
Pennsylvania. vania. 

27 | Permanent Art Collections of the Peun- | Philadelphia, Pa....| Stockholders 
sylvania Academy of Fine Aris.a 


28 | Art Collection of the Redwood Library | Newport, R.I --.... The Company of the Redwood 
and Athenzum. Library and Atheneum. 

29 | Park Gallery of Art, Univ. of Vermont-..| Burlington, Vt.-.... University of Vermont ......... 

a i Atheneum Art Gallery.....<....<«0.cn- | St. Johnsbury, Vt.-.| Board of five trustees .......-.-- 

olen Corcoran ArtiiGallery---<ccscsessc cscs » | Washington, D. C...| Board of nine trustees .......--- 


*Tn all instances in Parts 1 and 2 of this table in which the art museum forms a department of some 
other institution, the statistics given refer exclusively to the art museum or art school. 

t The statistics in this table are brought down to August 1, 1877. 

a 1n addition to its own, the museum exhibits important loan collections. 

b Date of the acquisition of the Trumbull paintings. 

e The Athenzum Art Gallery was transferred to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1876, and will 
not hereafter appear in these tables as a separate collection. 

d Exclusive of the art collections, which have cost $33,736. 


{ 
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from replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education. 


the United States will be found in the Special Report on Art Education in the United States, to be 
Bureau of Education.] 


ag a Incomo for past year. | Expenditure for past year. 
i) ~~ 
: er: 
& By whom founded. = 5 = 3 
g EE 5 Source. S Object. 
a aS q a 
E 4 < 4 
a; i ols on ehh) oes oe I oe | | 
4A 5 6 7 8 9 10 
1842 | Daniel Wadsworth and |......... |....-.-- POM: VASILOLS Ie ee. =~ Ih eeosecose eee eee ae yal 
others. only. — ’ , 
1876 | Prof. W. P. Blake and citi- |--.-...-.-|..-.---. From visitors |$10, 000 | Collectionsandin- | 2 
zens of Connecticut. only. q stallation. 
21825 | Corporation of Yale College } ae § $581 | Donations .. } ae a. Syeerte fe pee : 
8, 344 | All others... 2,726 | Collections ..... 
le aeXtoney raised and expended W.. --.-. 5.) .-ose- 4h ccewecescur nan 120 | Collections......-.. 4 
by President Gregory. : 
1848 | A board of trustees... 2... 22.) . 2 eee ene] ce cee ee] -eee ee nnenee----| 1,000 | Collections........ DD 
NeSAMPLOUISIAna State UNIVersitiy Wie. <clccs << | ee sce cael Sec cisie's vc cise eicles | ele nc ete Bae ac 2 -isieiainteiclate seein 6 
8449 |ehwenty Citizens. s. 2-5-9 aes cce | ce sce beececeiscceces 2h 2. SB eo eee 7 
SUAg Mone viraisediand expended IIS. sece. 20 |cesceo4 Wasa caces seem eee | see atelier oe cee terre eres 8 
by Prof. R. H. Mather. 
1807 | Citizens of Boston .........- GS3By 440 ule eeyee SU OSs cae. oo |e IL orci e Ser rerce are 9 
1852 | City of Boston ............- (2) wile owes Bean cee cccceeiueo. |: ac cle ch ee cele coco eens 10 
Ne ORECIGy Gl DOsLOM ANG COTPOLA-\Iy-<cec-~act--c0s-4.))saennececscg ooc+|-<ccew-(e- coceeses cece sees 11 
| tors. f 
1856 | Francis Colley Gray.----... OMS O alee cteas 2 M2 ah cccis a cece cmiats [ace or cll the emterone seer e eieie aes 12 
PASTS Wessex, Eistoricalland PN a tigers sees <=] ences ef one oes cece eres coe: abe cetactscnietainiols eer aeen 13 
ral History Societies. 
NSS MIPALt collection, commenced P-ssencccclescces Sillnee cee ccacs sce]. a <6 ott cee ee Bare oF 14 
by Prof. H. 8S. Frieze. E _ 
ne 416 | § ies, &e .... Ee 
1862 | Citizens of Buffalo.......... 20,000 | 4,100 | All sources ... ; 1, 180 PERL rapatie: he : 15 
eGo RO orn ell Wm versity = ecc.. MEN corey ccc! cocse Sl. ae ce Sen anecce-|-2- Ue 4B)-cbeececcseences ane 16 
1877 | James Lenox.....-. BSG Oe GO GRCnECe Eee eee! ES ae cee nee peeemnem tL) (Les Tee eee ce 5 17 
TEC UMEC Ii zens oteNew Viork s2. sete. ceveccc ce] ssc ce Phtecwseece es cece [esecn ad Wy cme. esc ee nee ee 18 
1804 | Egbert Benson, John Pin- |.......-..]......-- Members dues ee ceta-is-- <nelsecieia te eee 19 
tard, and nine others. 
1826 | Artists of New York..--... 50, 000 j..-..-.- Hnidlowimenita|aceeeesa-sseereeese eee eee 20 
donations,and 
exhibitions. 
1864 | Matthew Vassar? .........- 50 0003 | Brerrere Mndowment ea) s-ee Ube} oes cae eee 21 
1Si3) [PRochester University set l-eeer ass calec cece c|s ceesee cs cca c ee lloccase: it-c oe sce pene eee eee 22 
eto Syracuse. W1VCRSILY 22-2. fee ciel aces || oae ee renee cant) eee UN. cei cece eee 23 
1867 | Cleveland Library Associ- 10, 300 800 | Endowment .. 800 | Current expenses .| 24 
ation. 
TSCOPCiazens) and anthorities Of. seccec- | seeeces «| saceceesecce cies. | occte- a htyecisielcises ele cee caer 25 
Pennsylvania and of city 
of Philadelphia. 
1824 | Seven citizens..-.....-.-... . 43,700 | 3,500 | Members’ dues} 3,500 |..-..--------------- 26 
1805 | Seventy-one citizens -......|....-....-|... Var eaei| etre mice < ool se Wace ctie JuMS Seelesrsciee cer eee Q7 
Pio. ob. Kine, edward Wine A eee. 2a ce Mec cree wnceue ee ip~e~2- 4) cece oesece eee een 28 
and citizens of Newport, 
Re E: 
1873 | University of Vermont .....|........-. 750 | Lecture fees .. 600 | Collections......-. 29 
SOME OraCOpt ALE DAMS 2. eos Aare. aM toe 4 ee oe. os: ee oe IDEs oe eee 30 
1869 | W. W. Corcoran .......-.--- 1, 000, 000 | 69,000 | Endowment ..} 42,000 | Collections ....... 3 


e No money is spent in this department. Its increase comes solely from gifts. 

f The city of Boston gave the site of the building to the trustees of the museum on condition that the 
museum should be open free to the public four days in each month. 

g Deposi*ed in 1876 for the term of seven years in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

h Art collection in 1870. 

4 By collection of pictures aad art books which cost $20,000. One endowment is a “history, art, and 
cabinet fund.” 

j Library founded in 1730. 
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TABLE XVIII.—Parr 2.—Sitatistics of institutions affording art instruction, including 


Name. 


1 


1] School of Design of the 
San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation. 

9! Yale School of the Fine 
Arts. 

3| Art Schools of Chicago 
Academy of Design. 


Winois Industrial Univer- 
sity. 


oo 


Schools of Art and De- 


sign. 
6] Boston Art Club.......-.. 


= 


Lowell Institute Drawing 
Classes. 

Lowell School of Practical 
Design. ¢ 


oo 


9} Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Depart- 
ment of Architecture, 

Massachusetts Normal 
Art School. 


11] School of Drawing and 
Painting, Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

2! Worcester County Free 
Institute of Industrial 
Science. 

13} St. Louis Art School ..--... 


14} Manchester Art Associa- 
tion. 


15| Art Classes of the Brook- 


lyn Art Association. 

16; Cornell University, 
courses in architecture 
and in the mechanic arts. 
17| Art Students’ League..... 


18] Cooner Union Art Schools: 
_ 1. Woman’s Art School..- 


2. The Free School of Art 


19| Ladies’ Art Association... 


20] Art Schools of the Na- 


tional Academy of De- 
sign. 
21| The Palette Club ......... 


22| School of Design, Vassar 
College. g 


Maryland irtand De-t 


Location. By whom owned. 


ee eee 


San Francisco, Cal.| The Art Association 


New Haven,Conn..| Corporation of Yale 


College. 

Chicago, Ill.......- Corporation of 
Academy of De- 
sign. 

Urbana, Ill ........ Illinois Industrial 
University. 

Baltimore, Md....-. Maryland Institute. 

Boston, Mass ...... The Association.... 

‘Boston, Masss.. ee seas ceceeeee see. 

Boston, Mass...... Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technol- 
ogy: 

Boston, Mass...--. Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technol- 
ogy. 

Boston, Mass...... By the State ....... 

Boston, Mass...-. Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


Worcester, Mass ..| By the corporation. 
St. Louis, Mo...... St. Louis ArtSociety 


Manchester, N.H..| Association of 216 


members. 
Brooklyn, N. Y ....| Stockholders -.....- 
Tthaca, N. ¥ ....24- Cornell University. 
New York, N. Y...| Members..........- 


New York, N.Y...) Trustees of Cooper 


Union. 


New York, N. Y..-.| Trustees of Cooper 
Union. 
New York, N. Y..-| The Association.... 


New York, N. Y...] Corporation of Aca- 
demicians. 


New York, N. Y...| The Palette Club... 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y| Vassar College ..... 


+ The statistics in this table are brought down to August 1, 1877. _ 
a Expenses of school in excess of income from tuition fees met by funds of the Art Association. 

b University founded in 1867, school of architecture in 1870, art gallery in 1874, school of design in 1876. 
c This course of free instruction, open to pupils of both sexes, is provided by the trustee of the Lowell 
Institute, and is in the rooms and under the direction of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


When founded. 


b1870 
1848 
1855 
1849 
1872 
1861 
1873 
1876 
1865 


1872 
1871 


1861 
1865 


1875 


1852 


1857 
1870 


1826 
1869 


1877 


Bureau of 


By whom founded. 


5 
The Art Association .. 


Augustus R. Street.... 


The Academy........- 
Mhe Statens meses 


Maryland Institute.... 


21 artists and amateurs 


Trustee of Lowell In- 
stitute. 

Trustee of Lowell In- 
stitute. 


William B. Rogers and 
others. 


By the State 


Permanent committee 
of citizens. 


John Boynton......- 
Conrad Diehl, artist ... 
William W. Colburn, 

F. French, H.W. Her- 


rick, and others. 
Stockholders ......---- 


Advanced pupils of the 
National Academy of 
Design. 


Ladies of New York.. 


Peter Cooper.......--- 
Mrs. Mary Strongith- 
arm Pope end Mrs. 


Henry Peters Gray. 
Artists of New York.. 


A number of artists... 


The trustees ......-.--- 


| 
| 
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all training in industrial art, for 1376;+ from replies to inquiries by the United States 


Education. 


Purpose of institution. 


To afford instruction in } 
the arts of design. 


The founding and main- 
tenance of schools of 
art. 

To educate architects and 
industrial designers. 


To teach art, design, &c.. 


General advancement of 
art and promotion of so- 
cial intercourse among 
members. 

Elementary instruction 
in art. 

Training in practical 
designing for manu- 
factures. 

Thorough instructionin ; 
architecture. d 


Training school for teach- 
ers of industrial draw- 
ing. 

Instruction in drawing 
and painting. 


science and art to the 
industrial arts. 
Instruction in drawing 
and painting. 
To promote emai 


Practical application of 


and skill in art. 


Encouragement of art 
and artists. 

Instruction in architect- 
ure and mechanics. d 


To afford facilities for 
high art training and 
promote fellowship 
among artists. 

To furnish to women free 
instruction in the arts 
of design. 

Advancement of science 
and art. 

To advance the interests 
of women artists and 
art students. 

To advance art by public 
exhibitions and free art 
schools. 

The advancement of art, 
science, and literary 
culture. 

For instruction in draw- 
ing, painting, and mod- 
elling. 


a : Income for past year. 
‘S3 
al) Gs Z 
ae S Source. 5 
=| a | 
4 4 ei 
7 8 9 10 
Coase $3, 295 | Tuition fees.......} a$3, 630 
‘ 6, 000 
- 5881 | Donations..-.-....-.. y 
759 
#28, 000 |} g 344 | Alf otherssas cose. 2, 726 
Seas: 6, 800 | All sources.....--. ; > oe 
nectar Ses | aeanc oe Meccan sie ce ce ses 125 
500 | Peabody fund for 
10, 000 prizes. , 5, 500 
4,600 | All other sources... 
geehapeen|| bao FED oF Entrance and an-}.......-. 
nual fees. 
pecsases 3, 300 | The Lowell fund ..] 3, 300 
, 000 
ere ee 3,500 | The Lowell fund .. 500 
4, 500 
oie teas aksicls wale Fh Scat mariage oe i 250 
3, 216 | Incidental fees .... 
anode ; 10, 250 | State appropriation } 13, 466 
Benioe oa 5, 000 | Donations.......- |.......-. 
22,000 | Endowments...... 
600, 030 ; 2,000 | Donatious......... bes, 000 
1, 009 | Other sources ..... 
adoponocy |Asoooaded | IMIDE S scosellkcaoad o 
19 | Donations..-...... 
co ae ; 224 | All other sources... ; 133 
; Serer Municipal grant...]......... 
ear aa soonood| | MUL ORE oe aonasoc pasoose be 
Bese ice 2,500 | Monthly dues of| 1,550 
members. 
SOOHOOU S| |eacesge ce Cooper Union rev- 7, 201 
enues. é 
Seon asbollsooqdonac Cooper Union rev- 6, 000 
enues. 
saonenndallascosobas Annual fees of]......... 
members. 
D0 0005 eases. Endowment andj......... 
exhibitions. 
SHeccoodd tae Saee Members’ dues....|..-.....-) 


d Full courses occupy four years each. 


e Derived from endowment of 
1876, $50,603.30; expenditure, 


J All expenses 
the Cooper Union. 


$50,292.64. 


g The opening of this school will take place in September, 1877. 


Expenditure for past year. 


Object. 


11 


Salaries, materials, &c-..-.] 1 


Repairs, &c : 
Material for instruction 


Salaries and wages .... , 
Rents, repairs, &c 


Salaries and wages .... 


©o 


Material for instruction..| 4 


All purposes .......-.--- 5 
BARRE BEA BcmpSneHeacauoce 6 
All purposes .........--- iF 
Salaries and wages .... 
Material for instruc- 8 
tion; French novelties. 
Salaries and wages .... } 9 
Collections ?........--- 
Salaries, &¢ ...--.--.---- 10 
SELB EE BOS Eo CeEarBooacoaD: 11 
All purposes ..........-. 12 
iets sists stelsfeleieisiore atc latalaiotstelateter 13 


Material for instruction .|14 


Salaries and wages.... 
Exhibitions, schools, &¢ 


Mere yonie eieeloie slsreiercietetetetetateteiens 16 
Rent, salaries, &c.....--. 17 
Salaries f a.asweesceeees y 

18 
Salaries emseseecesseeee 


Salaries, rent, and mate- | 19 
rial. 


Exhibitions, schools, &c.| 20 


$150,060, and from rents of Cooper Union building. Whole income tor 


pertaining to the occupation of the building are included in the general expenses of 
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TABLE XVIII.—Part 2.—Statistics of institutions 


rs 
2?) 
rs 
5 
Name. Location. By whom owned. & By whom founded. 
8 
tI 
E 
L 2 3 4 35 


23| College of Fine Arts of | Syracuse, N. ¥ ....| Syracuse University] 1872 | Syracuse University .. 
Syracuse University. 

24| School of Design of the | Cincinnati, Ohio...) City of Cincinnati..| 1869 | City of Cincinnati 
University of Cincinnati. 


25| Toledo University of Arts | Toledo, Ohio ...... Trustees of univer- | 1872 | Jessup W.Scott, Susan 

and Trades. sity. Scott, and William 
Raymond. 

26 Branetn Institute Draw- | Philadelphia, Pa ..| Franklin Institute.| 1824 | Franklin Institute... 
ing Classes. 

27| Art Classes of the Penn- | Philadelphia, Pa ..| Stockholders of the | 1806 | 71 citizens 
sylvania Academy of academy. 
the Fine Arts. 


28| Philadelphia School of | Philadelphia, Pa ..| The corporation....| 1847 | Mrs. Sarah Peter 
Design for Women. 


aout ihe Pennsylvania Mase-|} Philadelphia, Pa -4--...---..-.<-<.2-<-s)'<52=-|--== elie aierelareie = eer | 
um and Schoolfof Indus- / 
trial Art. b ; 
30} Pittsburg School of De- | Pittsburg, Pa-..... The corporation....| 1865 | Citizens of Pittsburg. - | 


sign for Women. 


@ Full courses occupy four years each. 
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a Income for past year. Expenditure for past year. 
33 
Purpose of institution. 2 A 3 3 . 
EB S 2 Source. E Object. 
=| =| A 
<q <4 <{ 
6 rf | § 9 10 11 
To afford instruction in |......... $3, 400 | All sources.......- $3, 400 ;| All purposes ...++..--.-- 23 
all the fine arts. a 
Toteach cuanin g, pa 7} yi - 
ing, sculpture, and | 7, 830 | Salaries and wages .... 
carving, and for im- | $59,500 | ; t oe oe Le ; 1, 755 | Rents, repairs, EG .-00: f 24 
provement in the in- ’ Oumer Sources 394 | Material forinstruction 
dustrial arts. 
ma curomote kuowledgzein | 950 GOON. . sce tWaee cece ca ocaccccces| sae awesce| eenn oncecuciyeceiengeeeee OS 
the arts and trades, and 
their related sciences. 
The promotion of theme- |.........|..-..---- Tnition fees ..-..-|..-.-<-<- Salaries and material ...| 26 
chanic arts. 
Momeducacemstudents Of | nme LE. ee oo sec cee [ecisc ce ncu|eceaw ec cu ccsmnme aces eee 27 
art. 
Thoroughindustrialart } ; 4, 000 | Tuition fees soeees ; 1 ne ea on oe : : ; ; , 98 
education for women. $|**-""*"* 3,000 | State appropriation 4,700 | Salaries.......2.....-. | 
Bene eae ecaice cceins MDS acces. Ye oy ee ee ee eee Senne eres Ge 
Haucation inant esses. ake eee eee wees oo cece PPPOE) Een Gem Serer Ae meninnoncccsar 30 


b Classes will open in the autumn of 1677, 


800 


a 


co 


10 


11 


12 


13 
14 


15 
16 


17 


Name. 


1 


School of Design of the 
San Krancisco Art As- 
sociation. 


. 


; Yale School of the Fine 
Arts. 


Art Schools of Chicago 
Academy of Design. 


Tilinois Industrial Uni- 
versity. 


Maryland Institute 
Schools of Art and De- 


sign. 
Boston Art Club........ 


Lowell Institute Draw- 
ing Classes, Boston, 
Mass. 


Lowell School of Prac- 
tical Design, Boston, 
Mass. 

Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, depart- 
ment of architecture. 


Massachusetts Normal 
Art School. 


School of Drawing and 
Painting, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, 
Mass. 

Worcester County Free 
Institute of Industrial 
Science. 

St. Louis Art School .... 


Manchester Art Asso- 
ciation. 


ArtClasses of the Brook- 
lyn Art Association. 
Cornell University, 
courses in architect- 
ure and in the mechan- 

ic arts. 
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2, g 18 .| Conditions of attendance. 

wb, 
5 as jens 
S Biase 
Ca e ele 
Principal. a 3 /°s 

S S (321 Age. Other. 
2 2 {ag 
q Enel = 
3 S i5k 

> aa 
12 13 14/15 16 17 

Samuel Purdy, secre-|..........].... 3 | 14 years.| A satisfactory ex- 
tary ; J. Ross Martin, amination and 
ass't sec’y; Virgil tuition fees. 
Williams, director. 

sar are = Cea a$176,000 | 7] 7 | Over15..| Good conduct ... ; 

L. W. Volk, president; |........../.... 4) ae Fees, examination, 
G. F. Gookins, direc- and regularity. 
tor; Paul Brown, sec- 
retary. 

J. M. Gregory, CLD. |poeecssee oloeee ia eae oe Open to all stu- 
president of univer- dents of the uni- 
sity. versity. 

Prof. D. A. Woodward }.......... Sclenhslmeecceenee Membership in in- 
stitute and tui- 
tion fees. 

Charles A. Barry, sec-|.......--.]..-.Joe..].----0ee-- Membership ...... 
retary. 

Benjamin E. Cotting, }|..........].... 2 Pees Cee eee eee 
M. D., curator of the 
institute; Geo. Hol- 
lingsworth, princi- 
pal. 

@harles*Kastner a: sn. seneeecee lee leeeiecececene Proficiency in free 

hand drawing, 
&eC, 

William R. Ware, S.]..........]...- 5 | 16 years.| Satisfactory exam- 
B., professor of arch- ination. 
itecture. 

Prof. Walter Smith, ]{.......... 8 | & | Over16..| Proficiency in ele- 
State art director, mentary draw- 
principal; William ing. 

T. Meek, curator. 

Prof. W. R. Ware, sec- |........-.].-.. Bl] nicciccc oh) Some eentenem ee eee 
retary of permanent 
committee; Otto 
Grundmann, prin’l. 

Prof. C. 0. Lhompson..} 105, 000 |....| 2 | 16 years_| Satisfactory exam- 

ination. 

(Conrad Diehl vce. sae.|.c ose ees sleeen g OY (aares aerenr Payment of tuition. 

H. W. Herrick, presi- |...-...--..].... Oe eres aade Membership .....- 
dent; Joseph B. Saw- 
yer, secretary. 

William Hi Husted, | 125,000 |\-2e--o.|.-2-cceeee A desire for im- 
secretary. provement. 

A. D. White, LL. D., SONOOOR|E scalp oulpoe=eeeiee Satisfactory exam- 
president of the uni- ination. 
versity. 

F. Waller, president; |..........|.... PH) haasioseos: Membership .....- 


Art Students’ League, 
New York. 


Howard Poland, cor- 
responding  secre- 


tary. 


a Site estimated at $40,000 in addition. 


b The public is admitted to these lectures on the payment of 50 cents admission fee. 


There are also 


weekly lectures to students throughout the year in each department. The students are admitted to all 
lectures free. 
c Free hand drawing, painting in oil and water colors, modelling, pastel painting, and photography 


are also taught in the day school of design, and there is a life school. Cost of tuition, from $12 to $80 © 


per annum. About 60 of the students reported are in the day school. 


| 


a 


———— 
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Branches of instruction. 


18 


Drawing and painting.........---...-. 


omy, life school; history and theory 
of art. 


Drawing, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, perspective, and life school. 


Drawing, painting, perspective, anat- 


Drawing, water colors, wood carving, 
clay modelling, architecture, history, 
and principles of art. 


Industrial drawing in male night school 
of design. ¢ 
Life school free to members .........- 


Drawing and painting from objects 
only; life school. 


Practical designing for textile fabrics. 


Free hand, mechanical, and architect- 
ural drawing; with the history, the- 
ory, and science of practical archi- 
tecture. 

Industrial drawing, machine drawing, 
ship draughting, painting, modeiling, 
designing, anatomy, and figure paint- 
ing from the antique and life. 


Charcoal and crayon drawing, and 
painting from the antique and from 
life. 


Free hand and mechanical drawing, 
coloring, &c. 


Drawing from casts and painting from 
still life. 

Free hand, mechanical, and architect- 
ural drawing. 


Sketching and painting 


Free hand, mechanical, architectural 
drawing, &c. 


Drawing from the antique and from 
the nude and draped model; classes 
in perspective, composition, and 
sketching. 


Annual expense of 
tuition 


Number. Subject. 
19 20 28 
$72, $90 | 3 courses...... Perspective, color, etc ......- 1 
67 | The fine arts ........... 660 
96 43 | On perspective ..----....-- a 
32 | Principles and practice of 
art. 

$10 per month 4| Sculpture, painting, archi-| 3 

tecture, engraving. 

Free to uni- | 2 courses ...... History and styles of archi-| 4 
versity stu- tecture; principles of de- 
dents. sign, and the application 

of ornament. 
$3 | Occasionally...) Perspective and design ..... 5 

Peete Oh. Occasionally. ..| Relating to art..............| 6 

IBIS poe roods| Hono COSeoEoe mens SeoUnoCEUnOO Coro UOUOOnHO COAT 7 

DHIPCO eee eee |e eine acini clele mate | cneietere reese sjeivioeisieleleieratieleleseietts 8 

ESL Ih escent ye elem een ope Series on perspective, shad-| 9 
ows, ornament, composi- 
tion, and the history and 
theory of architecture. 

(d) Several courses} Architecture and building | 10 
construction, machine 
drawing, geometric draw- 
ing, perspective, anatomy, 
sculpture, historic schools 
of painting, Jaws of orna- 
ment, etc. 

(e) 36 | Anatomy ....... keeeeo ene 11 

GA) — [sadosocudenoncddlasouscsscsce issbovaseoee memes 13 

Quah ool con wes cessive cows | sev kee se wale site een acest ee cee 13 

Pease ee .cn sce Occasionally...| Relating toart. Free.......|14 

MING) aeoooded lacoooooopode ones fooecos coGeecodoocondc Soocosdac 15 

$60 18 | Architecture ........-....+-- 16 
g5, 10 30 | Science of esthetics ......-. 17 


801 


Lectures delivered. 


d Free to citizens of Massachusetts; $50 per annum to others. 
e Day classes, $10 admission fee, $10 per month; evening classes, $5 admission fee and $2 per month, 
f Free to students of Worcestér County and to 20 State students; $100 per . nnum to others. 


g Per month. 


51 E 
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1g 


19 


20 


23 


27 


22 


29 


30 


Name. 


1 


Cooper Union Art 
Schools, New York, 
1. Woman's ArtSchool 


2. The Free School of 
Science and Art, 
(drawing classes.) 

Ladies’ Art Association, 
New York, N. Y. 


Art Schools of the Na- 
tional Academy of De- 


sign, N. Y. 
The Palette Club....... 


School of Design, Vas- 
sar College. 


College of Fine Arts of 
Syracuso University. 


School of Design of the 
University of Cincin- 
nati. 

Toledo University of 
Arts and Trades. 

Franklin Institute 
Drawing Classes, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Art Classes of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. 


Philadelphia School of 
Design for Women. 


The Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum and School of 
Industrial Art. 

Pittsburg School of De- 
sign for Women. 


TABLE XVIII.—PaArT 2.—Siatistics of institutions 


Principal. 


12 


Prof. J. C. Zachos, cu- 
rator. 


Mrs. Susan N. Carter..)..........[... 


oh 
=I 
= 
I 
ea 
=) 
— 
Se 
i=) 
co) 
=] 
_ 
C 
be 


Number ef studios. 


Number of special 
rooms for study 
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Conditions of. attendance. 


TOS0, O00 ee Sele cleece ee enemas Croponobasobeeds 


BG. Visdall) \rjge nee. o.oo 


D., director. 


Mrs. J. B. Collin, cor.|..........].... 


sec.; Miss Alice Don- 
levy, curator, (studio, 
896 Broadway.) 

D. Huntington, presi- 
dent; L. E. Wilmarth, 
director of schools. 

Hon. Noah Davis, pres- 
ident; Samuel J. Jel- 
liffe, eorresponding 
secretary. 

Professor Henry Van 
Ingen. 


Professor Geo. F. Com- 
fort, dean. 


Thomas S. Noble ......|.-e0.cee--|---. 


Charles J. Shipley .... 


J. B. Knight, secretary 
of institute. 


Christian Schussele ... 


Miss E. Croasdale..... 


@ With site. 


a250, 000 |. 


25,000 |. 


50, 000 


6500, 000 


25, 090 


1 


15 years. 


14 years 


13 years. 


Responsible refer- 
ence as to char- 
acter, &c. 

Letter of recom- 
meudation. 

Membership 


Proficiency in ele- 
mentary draw- 


ing. 
Membershipin the 
club, 
Satisfactory exam- 
ination. 
Satisfactory exam- 
ination. 
Responsible refer- 


ence. 


Payment of fees. .. 


-| Payment of fees... 


Proficiency in ele- 
mentary art 
studies. 


Satisfactory refer- 
ence, payment 
of tuition, and 
daily attend- 
ance. 


fees and regular 
attendance. 


b With site, estimated 


| 
| 
| 
| 


es 
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Sat 
© Lectures delivered. 
Cy 
=| 
a 
Branches of instruction, RS 
as Number. Subject. 
5 
| 
: 4 
18 19 20 21 

Drawing, painting, engraving, photog- | Free ........ 3 COUTSES .....- Anatomy, history of art, and 

raphy, and normal art instruction. perspective. 

Free hand, mechanical, and architect-| Free ........[...---e... AR eae) (ape cece Seiecc sce aee sane 

ural drawing, drawing from life and 
cast, clay modelling, &c. 
Bicure painting and drawing; life |...........<0:|-s-0cccessceeo-: Essays on art especially as 
class; painting in oil and water col- applied to decoration. 
ors, and decorative art. 

Antique and life schools, schools of | Free ........|..-.2.--ecee ----| Annual course on art sub- 

painting, anatomy, and perspective. jects. Free. 

Drawing from the life ......... pice sere |e «see escre DOVETAl. wecscs |aesneces seco sss eeee ces oceeee 

Drawing, painting, and modelling .... $100 | Several courses} Anatomy, perspective, laws 
of ornament, and history 
of the fine arts. 

Architecture, painting, engraving, free 100 | 7 courses...... Esthetics, history of fine 

hand drawing, modelling, and pho- arts, mythology, arche- 
tography. ology, and art literature; 
early Ainerican art. 

Sculpture, painting, drawing, design-|.............. Weekly....... Relating to art. Free....... 

ing, wood carving, tile and china 
painting, enamelling, &c. 

Free hand, geometrical, and architect- 9 | Weekly....... Mechanic arts...... anaes ae 

ural drawing. 

mnidiustrial drawing .....---.2..2-2-.-.. 10 32 {Science and mechanic arts. 
Free to pupils and members. 

Drawing, painting, and modelling the | Free ........ 13 | Anatomy and esthetics ..... 

buman figure from casts and from 
living models; instruction is given 
in anatomy; also in composition, 
chiar-oscuro, color, perspective, &c. 

Industrial and fine art .............-.. G0 leeeesrinte Sees Comparative anatomy, his- 
tory of ornament, archi- 
tecture, decorative art, 
color, perspective, &c. 

mull branches Of art.cacascaccsonnctcess 30, 50 |........-2-0..../ Ornament, color, anatomy, 


value, $100,000. 


botany, &c. 


Q1 


27 


28 


30 


we 
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TABLE XVIII.—PartT 2.—Statistics of institutions 


27| Art Classes of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine -.rts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


~ I Number of pupils.| & 
a) S 
i=l 
Oo. ma 
a2 g 
Name and lecation. aS os 
ae me 
og er) 
3 2: 
Bey 202 Wea 
=) ° eS 5) =} 
7 Bla la 1A 
|| —— |__| 
1 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 26 
1} School of Design, San Francisco, Cal. ...---.2-.0.-cessceoeeeneee- 2) 145 | 48 97 | 200 
2| Yale School of the Fine Arts, New Haven, Conn ................. 4] 105 80 25 | 500 
3| Arts Schools of the Chicago Academy of Design, Chicago, Ill.... 4 | 345) [ew . fale eteea flee eee 
4| Illinois Industrial University, U:bana, Il] .........-...--.....-..- 4 Toalbs- aN -ce cane ae 
5. Maryland Institute Schools of Art and Design, Baltimore, Md .../ 11 | 441 | 387 54 | 300 
Gieboston Art Club; Boston; Maesq..- 22sec... 2 ssscenccue-ce eo eceeee| see a -eoe = aeetea tee 250 | 
%| Lowell Institute Drawing Classes, Boston, Mass................-- 2 | h130 65 65 |Fecaee 
8) Lowell School of Practical Design, Boston, Mass ........-..---.- 1 53 8 ‘50 |e 2 
9| Massachuseits Institute of Technology, Department of Archi- k2 33 33 [y-eee 400 
tecture, Boston, Mass. 
10| Massachusetts Normal Art School, Boston, Mass............---+-- 12} 218 71 147 50 
11| School of Drawing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 3 | 100 35 (HS) |Ggood 
Mass. 
12| Worcester County Free Institute of Industrial Science, Worces- 9) 106 | 10602. -2 =. 1, 000 
ter, Mass. 
13| St. Louis Art School, St. Louis, Mo............--0---eene een nce ene: 1 18 4 14 ee 
14| Manchester Art Association, Manchester, N. H..--..-...--.--.--- Pal ae loos 4s] i Saeuce 200 
15| Art Classes of the Brooklyn Art Association, Brooklyn N. Y.p.. 4 90 40 90 |seaeee 
16| Cornell University, courses in architecture and in the mechanic 9 $25) ce Aer «ee 2, 500 
arts, Ithaca, N. Y. 
17| Art Students’ League, New York, N. Y.g..--..--.0-------e--0---- 1| 120 70 50} (§) 
(Cooper Union Art Schools, New York, N. Y.: 
| eWioman:s ATU SChOOl em = cc vaecmeecs\cicisiceccce cis cecse cmt 8 | ©383) |... ee 333 ||. -...4 
18}, 

Qeelhe Leo SCHOOL Of@ATh sec ccticccce ere cee seseceiecec cess 11 |1, 489 |1, 459 30 I. ose 
19| Ladies’ Art Association, New York, N. Y.......-.-.-...--------- q 60 |beeeee 60 Q5 
20| Azt Schools of the National Academy of Design, New York, N.Y. 4) 116 88 23 | 600 
eum Lhe Palette Club, New York, N. ¥. 9)... 022ce-2se00-cnees cescedd eee here eee iets: 100 
Son eschool of Desizn, Vassar Collegecsse i. ce cer oe seats eres rete sie al] dees eta eee eee esters foe 545 
23| College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y..... 10 49 Q27 22) 149 
24| School of Design of the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 8) 536] 200, 336) 100 
25| Toledo University of Arts and Trades, Toledo, Ohio -....-....... 1 90 76 14} 290 
26| Franklin Institute Drawing Classes, Philadelphia, Pa .......--.-. 4| 184) 175 Oh psec 

4 
28| Philadelphia School of Design for Women, Philadelphia, Pa...... 119) "190 |.252e- 190 | 115 
29| The Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, Phila- |......)..--..}..----|------]---26- ' 
delphia, Pa. 
30| Pittsburg School of Design for Women, Pittsburg, Pa...........- 5 65} (y) (| Goomoc 


+t Many. § A few. 


a Under ‘Casts of sculpture,” only casts of statues and busts, life sizo or heroic, are enumerated. 

b Under ‘Other casts,” are included all statuettes, parts of human figure, and all casts of foliage, archi- 
tectural ornament, &c., for use of students in drawing. 

c 4 sets. 

d 40 original oil studies by distinguished students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 

e Also 490 medallions, 100 Braun's autotypes of old masters, and a large collection of chromo-litho- 
graphs and photographs. rhe ; 

f4of the casts are of statues. The school has also 37 modern paintings, 2,000 photographs, litho- 
graphs, &c., and a set of drawings given by the life school at Paris. 

g Living models secured for life classes; no other material provided. 

h In addition, there are 12 pupils in a ladies’ advanced class and 20 pupils in the men’s life class. 

i The school possesses a flayed manikin and several hundred casts of torsos, limbs, animals, and 
architectural ornaments. ; : 

j There are many hundred samples of foreign and domestic textile fabrics and wall paper. 
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affording art instruction, §:c.—Concluded. 


Material provided; number of— Prizes awarded. e 
E 
zg a 
: zd 
~ G Pa 
“=k ||| (Bee : 38 
is a] 2 f. 
5 4 7 2 é t Name. ae 
iM oie a i) a - Sle 2 
2 woh @ 3 Fs & Wee a 
~ Go) ~~ Ee a g 2 
a 4 S e R i S =} 
Oo; 6] A] a 5 Ale ay 
: | ae 
27 | 28 | 29) 30 ol 32 33 34 | 29) | 
159 92} (ce) (4 | |b ee aeoe eeeeee: | 9 | 2 gold and 3 silver medals and 4 di- 
plomas, for excellence in drawing 
and painting. 
100} 127) (d) | (Wh 325 | (§) | 4 | 2 of $100 each and 2 of $50 each, for 
excellence in drawing and painting. 
50| (§) | 12] ©) 500 [PMc oe hee een ae uc Gicne bese once ees 
TE) | Get) (RE CSe ib eelsee (Gi teceeoc | get| | GeBcsGceene eS ceaesecrenerrn sca ens ame 
f32| (i) a) | |. Beare (1) | 7 | Peabody prizes, 3 of $100 each and 4 
of $50 each; also 22 gold medals, 
awarded by the institute. 
my Gy 2. foe! Se LR | (a Mea ee mae ene teen om 1 
eee se 2 o:},Sosepel|) (CD) |llbGooeecs|} saued Loud Boodnecooaooneonesoos son seroemsosocono Se 
B- c a 746 32) (i) 963 | 1810 | 2) Prizes given by Boston Society of 
Architects, $50 each, in books. 
m69 31} 100 |1, 000 SOS eek OM NM Arce tevecc. oe mniclec(ouviereajalcteientors opavere oieleraetets 
cay 38 ae | |e | eee Pi,| | Se eee Ss ene ee eee EN Pam 
25} 175] (f) (t) (7) iN Wee a tere ceue le sen cechewe cua ccntenceae seo. 
seeaee TOUP4 | | Perso bu booeae Dee eousiod [ede Seems eee ec SS pee eS ceee ec eee eee enn eCr red 
e44uh) )50\h (§) NL... ee me ANC | ite ae pe ee ee ee ee 
fo) REGS) IN (SS) hee: (i) ies | ee nee. rcerenvers. Sere ec Une on clvecroee ec amen Semi-annual | 15 
SOeR Ee (¥) (~t| (H) CPIM cecce ween: soocce cocececccsencecs ters.) ENG Ol eachema 
term. 
soso’ heasiat| 66065 beosed| |} aedeees| POesGs BAGH BOSEEOeRAC BOSC OC eR erEp Ces area eae ces Monthly -.....|17 
100 | 650} (§) |.-.-.- (1) (t) | r9 | For drawings from cast, from still life, / Annual .... 
ornamental drawing, and wood en- 
graving. ve 
ceoaee (t) () () (t) {.--.--| 5 | For architectural, cast, object, and | Annual... 
mechanical drawing. 
eee). (§) (§) (§) (§ sep) 330] Fe eee ore ernermerrrermer noo) seeetriccr sso. It) 
NGO! AB hae |bABeed | paeee BIN) || eaead 4 | Silver and bronze medals ............. Annual...... 20 
ca0c 8% Beast |B oey Leos bees aoe eomead 255 |b oleae et ernie Ree ee eae ere mee ee: All PY Ae a oc Q1 
SSH CLG I) (26) Neo cee ~~ ee = Z 3. | Px B OC EEE ACE Eee een ee ea Am by Me ccc rg 22 
1 40h. ee ee (Gh) Gb) llesde ad Load bobbie eee eee teens ere Sd Annual....-.. 23 
AO LOO Woe. ahh... 8 751 | wil |....| Gold and silver medals and diplomas .| Annual...... 24 
Soeb at 50 25 20 497 | 383 | 2) 1of $30 and 1 of $15 ...........-...-..| Semi-annnal .| 25 
oaoes 4 |teanoe i) | (ft) HOOMLE Pee sec cineine = cceines owiionjoeceemicne cscs Merl EA TINT Deere ot 
NSA 103 eos ~ a1 bee = SOUOR 200K cane es cts a clecia'clela a2 clelsincias s ciwleia'e + a'cfe's lee Miocene = errors 27 
70 | 286 ]...... (H) (i) 41,000 |....| For best work in all stages, 3 gold | Annual...... 28 
medals; also sets of art books. Pe 
ADIN TE)! bce. cilacccee (t) q) 8 | 4 gold and 4 silvermedals ............ Anntal ...... 30 


k The mathematical and scientific instruction is given by other professors in the institute. 
L177 additional drawings from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, und 95 lecture diagrams, 3,665 photographs, 
35 specimens of stained glass, 32 archiisctural models, and many specimens of tiles, terra cotta, &c. 
m Pupils have access to the collections of the museum. 
n Also 3 oil paintings and 152 autotypes. 
oStatuette groups, by Rogers. : 
p These are the statistics for 1875-76. Art classes of the Brooklyn Art Association were discon- 
tinued for the season of 1876-'77. 
q A large collection of French architectural models in plaster and of models of wood construction. 
719 medals were also awarded. 
$4 are statues. 
t7 are reductions of antique statues. 
& Set of ie large diagrams for illustrating architecture; also 2,000 Braun’s autotypes and many other 
photographs. j 
v Bulaces collection of photographs. 
w 13 oil paintings and 48 autotypes. 
x Also 200 Braun’s autotypes, 150 photographs, 200 sets of costumes, a manikin, and colored ana- 
tomical casts. Students have access to the art collections of the academy. 
y Artisan night class of 25 males, 
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B10 REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TABLE XX.—Statistics of institutions for the blind for 1876; from 


2 ia 
g {4 
= 3 
S 2 
ey a 
3 a 
be ER 
° ° = 
Name. Location. i Superintendent. = cae 
S = ae 
~ wR a 
=| ° ao 
é wo «| 3 
Sng 
A be 
S bo & 
fn 
s a 5 
a ee 2 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1 | Alabama Institution for the Deaf | Talladega, Ala ..| 1865 | Jo. H. Johnson, M. | State........ 2 
and Dumb and the Blind. D. 
2 | Arkansas Institute for the Edu- | Little Rock, Ark.] 1859 | Otis Patten ....... Statonceeceer 12 
cation of the Blind. 
3 | Institution for the Deafand Dumb | Oakland, Cal ....| 1860 | Warring ‘Wilkin- | State........ c31 
and the Blind. son, M. A. 
4 | Georgia Academy for the Blind.-} Macon, Ga ...... 1852 | W. D. Williams, |] Corporation .| 13 
A.M. 
5 | Illinois Institution for the Edu- | Jacksonville, T1).| 1849 | Franklin W. Phil- | State........ 29 
cation of the Blind. lips, M. D. 
6 | Indiana Institute for the Educa- | Indianapolis,Ind.| 1847 | W. H. Churchman | State...... 30 
tion of the Blind. 
7 | Iowa College for tho Blind....... Vinton, Iowa....| 1853 | J. B. Parmelee.... | State........ 34 
8 | Kansas Institution for the Edu-}| Wyandotte, | 1867 | George H. Miiler..| State........ 12 
cation of the Blind. Kans. 
Y | Kentucky Institution for the Ed- | Louisville, Ky...| 1842 | B. B. Hantoon.... | State........ 22 
ucation of the Blind. 
10 | Louisiana Institution for the Ed- | Baton Reuge, La.| 1871 | L. C. Le Sage .-..... State.......-. 6 
ucation of the Blind and the In- 
dustrial Home for the Blind. 
11 | Institution for the Colored Blind | Baltimore, Md...| 1872 | F. D. Morrison ... | Corporation .} 3 
and Deaf-Mutes. 
12 | Maryland Institution for the In- | Baltimore, Md. ..| 1853 | F. D. Morrison ....] Corporation .| 13 
struction of the Blind. 
13 | Perkins Institution and Massa- | Boston, Mass...-) 1829 | M. Anagnos....... Stateandcor-| 46 
chusetts Asylum for the Blind. poration 
14 | Michigan Institution for the Deaf | Flint, Mich...... 1854 | J. W. Parker ...... State.....--. 50 
and Dumb and the Blind. 
15 | Minnesota Institution for the Ed- | Faribault, Minn.| 1866 | James J. Dow, (of | State....... 3 
ucation of the Deaf and Dumb the department 
and the Blind. four the blind ) 
16 | Mississippi Asylum for the Blind | Jackson, Miss.--.| 1852 } W. S. Langhey ..-. | State........ 11 
17 | Missouri Institution for the Edu- | St. Louis, Mo... | 1850 | James McWork- | State.......- 25 
cation of the Blind. man, M. D. 
18 ao pou State Institution for | Batavia, N. ¥ ..-; 1868 | Mrs. A. D. Lord ...| State........ 17 
the Blind. 
19 | New York Institution for the Blind] New York, N. Y.,| 1831 | William B. Wait ..| Corporation .| 60 
(9th ave., cor. 
33d st.) 
20 | North Carolina Institution for the | Raleigh, N.C-....] 1851 | John Nichols...... State........| 8 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. ; 
21} Ohio Institation for the Educa- | Columbus, Ohio .| 1837 | George L. Smead, | State........ 54 
tion of the Blind. M. A. 
22 | Oregon School for the Education } Salem, Oreg .... | 1873 | C. H. Kaiser. ..... State.......-. 2 
of the Blind. 
23 | Pennsylvania Institution for the | Philadelphia, Pa.| 1833 | Wiliam Chapin, |Corporation.| 34 
Tustiruction of the Blind. A. M. 
24 | South Carolina Institution for the | Spartanburg C.{ 1849 | Newton F.Walker.| State........ 4 
EducationoftheDeafandDumb; H.,8.C. 
and the Blind. 
25 | Tennessee School for the Blind...}| Nashville, Tenn | 1844 | J. M. Sturtevant.. | Corporation 13 
26 | ‘lexas Institution for the Blind ..| Austin, Tex..... 1656 | Frank Rainey ...-. S7aterecc dene 15 
27 | Virginia Institution for the Deaf | Staunton, Va. -.| 1839 | Charles D. McCoy.| State........ 6 
and Dumb and the Blind. 
28 | West Virginia Institution for the | Romney, W. Va.| 1870 | J.C. Covell........ SS tate gee oer 4 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 
29 | Wisconsin Institution for the Ed- | Janesville, Wis..| 1850 | Mrs. Sarah F. C.| State.......- 21 
ucation of the Blind. Little, M. A. 


NoTE.— x indicates the employment taught; 


b Does not in 

e Knitting 

+Cabinet making is taught. 

m Includes amount for build 
he 


*From Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1875. aSee Tablo XIX. 
ec ¥or both departments. é Mechanical department suspended in consequence of fire. 
boys are also taught to uphoister furniture. h Value of apparatus. 
were for replacing building destroyed by fire and furnishing the same. 
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replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education. 


0 signifies none; .... indicates no answer. 
E 3 Employments taught. Library. Property, income, &c. 
es @ nD 
a [onl ao * @ ~~ Oo 
E 2 ces | eee iS Z 4 
@ 3 3 |e, |e lee | 2 ’ 
oe ga a | Er , Be 1 a 
ro g| aM | ee E 2 is een ar) an be Saas 
Sk Slit a bo eS ee Se Sa & as 
a6 |] Sea] I ate S =e 3. =] = Se, 
alos Bo i) ue : Fa) os A oy poms) ac ns ao 
Fa | Bee] oh ah Pall i 52 2 &s Se Sis ae 
3 Sea | Se rq | 2 =e e| 8 | 9 a wee | &og a Ox 
nS ° coo] pe} ron) =| ° ob Ss oad = a Oo A, 
fe ey |e Elsie] 2] 64 9 uw =| @ et Pe | 2Ro © A 
o2 | o}|} 92 2 a} ] ) Q ° aaPm am bet 
2 OQ 2 = a a) H } A 2 S ic) ad mt pe ~ ~ 
elele [eleieleleiei ele | 2 | ef2/e28| 2 | 3 
Ss ae der QS =) 5 
aiate |alojsisialal|apa | & 4 Ss a a 
7| 8] 9 (10) 11/12/13/14)/15| 16 | 17 18 19 21 22 
0 | 12 Cee || Se eet) eocellaSacileces (QA eee (a) (a) |-==----|}=--2. 2-} (a) 1 
3 i) || sts |} oe ih gel Saal |) ee lloaeall o4 |) ORIN! Baan $30, 000 | $8, 000 $9,589 | $9,401 | 2 
Ohl SI PESe | (a). ae Ne fees OW) ON) ia) Lae. 37, 77 aa) 3 
Maal pelt | sc st) ce I Me [ee == |x 850 | 50] 80,000} 17,000 17,311 | 16, 737 4 
G |e BHO se | ee | SH eo cailcoes an) SOG ARE. ee 155,558 | 31,327 33,076 | 28,974) 5 
MMIO@I 41 | acs | xi... te ce. ex [3,500 |..... 500,000 | 32, 500 32,578 | 31,331| 6 
B le ieago | x clexeiex | x Joec.jex | 350 |..-:. 300,000 | 26, 584 29,450] 27,572] 7 
2 | 42) ieee es. Fert llouae|| 26 (loo jason meee 90} 201 40,000 9, 100 9, 100 9,097 | 8 
q | 95 | 374) x | x |--- igx |---.lex 871 | Zi | 100,000 | 20,235 34,140 | 22,124) 9 
Sa8 | Le | Ae pre t| eke ||| 5a (es tl heaescea bara 200 0} 1,500 4, 000 4,000 4,000 | 10 
ai14p} 28] x |..-.|...-].-. eee |) dee) Wee (a) (a) ta) | it 
Wy! GW) || GAL Ilcaratl es [ Seall Sey ea dl es 125] 15 | 255,000 | 12, 875 15, 472 | 15,842 | 12 
24 |149 | 909} x | x | x |jgx | x jex [1,403 | 297 | 284,820 | 30, 000 64,325 | 60,767 | 13 
ON Cam (ay |G) |... 4... .---1 (a) | (@) |) @) (en erg ene 1 | (a) | 14 
0 | 22 By lean dees) od |PAoe lect x 135 | 10} 25,000 4,200 0 4, 200 4,000 | 15 
iT) OGM) meee ee || Se [ioSe (ho peak Moe 255 | 45} 15,000; 10, 000 0} 10,000 9,500 | 16 
SUIiO h...... x | ..| x | x | -- lex | 600] 100 | 200,000 | 21,500 0} 21,500] 21,500 | 17 
eee NS S395] x oes sca Ee. |e ex 450 | 50 } 342,750 | 55,500 |..-..... 61,166 | 61,966 | 18 
10 190 My PHN eeesl| 24) lJ ersty) o3 Ilo |Pes 600 | 100 | 359,702 | 45,000 | 8,218 | 192,849 | 182,717 | 19 
14593 (R230) x x Ea Whee. Olfisse.- (a) (AP Wlesesahad Bacasscea: (a) 20 
3 1156 | 907 | x | x | x J....] x lex 430 | 32] 500,000 | 46,950 }........ 46,950 | 43,453 | 21 
0; 11 103) loo asliones FS | lo aaalieeoe x 125 | 100 0 4,000 0 4, 000 4,000 | 22 
_ 37 (207 | 915 jjx | x |] x | x |.-..lex 750 | 50 | 201,000 | 39,500 | 8,240/ 63,198] 61,318 | 23 
eee SSE OR) eld ee ee el Ue cg) (a). |. eee pee ose ee, eee 
ae SU Ball vex eee) xeon lex ie x 656 |..... 85,000 | 31,000 135 | 31,135 | 38,000 | 25 
OD | /Saaeed kx x 53 x | .../ex 63 60 90, 000 14, 120 0 14, 120 13, 939 | 26 
OS) SN OAM xa ldex exh x ee eo! 1,600 |.... (a) (a) e737 | 042, 737 (a) 27 
2 | Oall) 35s iixi pe. Mx PE... 100} 30| (a) (a) 0) 31,497] (a) | 28 
3 | SONMEQOO POG A X Unesco ee | ex |1,200 | 150 | 155, 000 | 7113, 000 }........ m83, 803 |m70, 321 | 29 


elude salaries, which are paid directly from the State treasury, and amounted to $4.712 for 1875-76 
is also taught. | f The boys are also taught brush making and the girls to make straw hats. | g'The 


j Also brush and mat making and carpet weaving. k Telegraphy is also taught. 1$95,000 of this 
ing and furniture. 
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864 REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


List of orphan asylums, soldiers’ orphans’ homes, infant asylums, industrial schools, and mis- 
cellaneous charities, from which no information has been received. 


Name. Loeation, 


PART 1.—ORPHAN ASYLUMS. 


Male Orphan Asylum and Industrial School..........--.-------. Mobile, Ala. 

Roman Catholic Female Orphan Asylum ...--...-..-.-ss0-eseee- Mobile, Ala., (cor. Conti and Clai- 
borne sts.) 

Roman Catholic Male Orphan Asylum. .........-..-.sceeseesane: Mobile, Ala.,(La Fayette st., north of 
Dauphin way.) 

ShelteringvA rms. = 22 oscreeeeneee sees tas ete cies ace cet eenemers Mobile, Ala. 

Cobbs Orphan Asy]UMeeeene ese ese secs peor ee nee ns a aeerena Montgomery, Ala. 

Sacramento Protestant Orphan Asylum -.......-.-.....00---000- Sacramento, Cal. 

Ladies’ Protection and Relief Society...-.---.-----...--.-------- San Francisco, Cal. 

Pacific Hebrew Orphan Asylum and Home Society..........--.. San Francisco, Cal. 

Sib Rober Oanerh ANN Googesooooneccenonocceads coocounn oF San Francisco, Cal. 

Ste hrancis Orphan Asylum for Girlsiteeess--cseeeeemeee cess cess New Haven, Conn. 

StaMany stOrpbanvAsylumimes sce cece eee se emereceeee scares New Haven, Conn. 

HemalevOrpnameArsy Wine ce eweectoee eae ie clea cetera es eee enter Wilmington, Del. 

oman Catholic Orphan Asylum 22 2..cccee scewcces assess cee ee Macon, Ga. 

EE DISCOPALOrp HAN Swirl Om Or eres serie eeerieere aie re ee eee eee ae Savannah, Ga. 

toman Catholic Orphan Asylum for Girls ........--.---------+-- Savannah, Ga. 

Ronan Catholic Orphan Asylum for Boys ....-.-.-cceseee-ee-ee- Washington, Ga. 

Chicago Nursery azd Half-Orpban Asylum.......-.---.00--0eee- Chicago, Il. 

St. Aloysius Asylum of St. Boniface Church ............-...000-- Quincy, Il. 

German Protestant Orphan Asylimt.........2.0-2s02s-2s-20+.-8. Indianapolis, Ind. 

SirAmmes Orphan Asylimy ness ssee ecco serine eee cae eer: Vincennes, Ind. 

Kansas Orphan Asylum and Home for Friendless Children ...... Leavenworth, Kans. 

Stmvancents Orphan AS ylumeacrec oo ecesie oeene ecaeete eee etter Leavenworth, Kans. 

German Orphans syluimieecseneesculessece ne cence ete merr ete eee Covington, Ky. 

sidonn s Orphan Agila.) 6-92.) .soccceses coos se sence Covington, Ky. 

Louisville Presbyterian Orphan Asylum .............-....20---: Louisville, Ky., (211 5th st.) 

Masonic Widows’ and Orphans’ Home. ......--.---e0-ceenccnane- Louisville, Ky. 

ELesuyverian Orphan Momo censors ccse sca coeecececen sae Louisville, Ky., (606 Preston st., near 
St. Catherine.) 

Protestant Episcopal Orphan Asylum . ........--.ssceescceccene Louisville, Ky. 

Stqwosepns OrphanvAsylumMasseses eeeee cn eie ceeee cesses cee Louisville, Ky. 

St. Vincents Female Orphan Asylum.......--.-.0-<.2:s+sscc-s-! Louisville, Ky. 

OnphanseHOMen eee sce ee eeee se oc ee slo cieeiemeceeme eee ee aenen Baldwin, La. 

Stavaincent’s Orphan Asylambeca..scslecacesiec ceineistecac cs acces Carrollton, La. 

Asylum for Colored Female Children............-.eeeecenccecee: New Orleans, La.,(Hospital and Conti 
sts.) : 

eAUrocuT ASV UM. scsceecae ot sna ciee seers seco css cueaeceee jee New Orleans, La., (Pauline, bet. St. 
Claude and Rampart sts.) 

New Orleans Orphan ASylunl.<57oec-2 42. cote wccbeececsuceeeecess New Orleans, La.,(Camp and Cliosts.) 

(Or Nas ELON eee ce eee eae eee emcee eee cee New Orleans, La., (7th st., bet. Maga- 
zine and Constance.) 

Ovaras A sy. <ccisjes sense veces e sew es cee nce sce ane See eecee o New Orleans, La., (Magazine st., bet. 
Leontine and Peters aves.) 

Protestant Episcopal Children’s Home...........--.-..seseeeeee. Nee Orleans, La., (St. Charles st., 6th 

ist.) 

BLlosepis Orphan Asylum. coc escdes~ cna use cees cece sate aces New Orleans, La. 

Sis MIRTAAEO RONAN ASK AI) o56ess oncten Sosmoococonecosuocenucceu: New Orleans, La. 

St. Theresa Female Orphan Asylum ....... 22020 seee nec eeene ee, New Orleans, La. ; 

Widows’ and Orphans’ Asylaum....-- 22-20. .ceeeeeee-ee Becerra New Orleans, La., (St. Clande, near 
Pauline st.) 

AMnapolis@rpnan A SylM 2.22. ccds.oseeuecsocemeece sae ener eee 4 Annapolis, Md. 

St. Francis Orphan Asylum for Colored Children ..............-- Baltimore, Md., (cor. Chase st. and 
Forest place.) 

The Orphan Asylum of St. Paul’s Church..........-.--.--------- Baltimore, Md. 

Stebkatricks Orphan A sylumee. -ceeere eases erie seer Lawrence, Mass. 

German Orphan Asylum, (Sisters of St. Benedict) ............... St. Paul, Minn. 

Sitavoseph's Orphan Asytims.-cses seeeecescece ce seec cece ene eee St. Paul, Minn. 

St Marys Orphan Asylum). ¢202. cee cscc-Goeee es sooo eee Natchez, Miss. | 

rome ot the GuardianvAnceleeeses sees sceee ee ee eeeescinceeecenee St. Louis, Mo. 

Mulanphy Orphan Asylam for Females ...-.........---.--e-e--- St. Louis, Mo. 

Protestant Orphan Asylum, (German) .........-.---.------.----. St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Joseph’s Half-Orphan Asylum......--.-...--------------6---- St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Philomena Orphan Asylum and School .........---.---------- St. Louis, Mo. 

Stysosephis Orphan Asvinmi. secs. ccceeseeemeeeeeere secrecy Brooklyn, N. Y. 

StavosephisiOrphan A sylimessececescece ess eascneterenceniessctes Erie, N. Y. 

Styeatrickis Ocphan Asylum. coseececes sence ecm cee cent Newburgh, N. Y. 

Roman Catholic New Orphan Asylum for Girls......---.-.---... New Bae N. Y., (Madison ave. and 

2d st. 

County Almshouse, (orphans’ department)..-----.....-+-e-eee--- Onondaga Hill, N. ¥. 

ee Mary's Orphan ASylums.5..2.-s20..2- occa eee cee ero Rondout, N. Y. 

Sty Joseph’ssA'sylum’... 22 -eeee ace cece nepe me eee ee ener Syracuse, N. Y. 

SteMary-s Orphan Asylumieeese: yese cere cee een een eee eee Syracuse, N. Y. 

St. John’s Orphan Asylum for Girls ...........---------0-----e-- Utica, N. Y. 

St. Vincent's Male Orphan Asylum.-...222-..1<2 se. cess --- 25-2 Utica, N. Y. 

Colored OrphanvAsylum: feces. ssemecesecelee eee tees en nee eee Cincinnati, Ohio. 

House of Preservation of Children. .......... sccceeccccceannscce: Cincinnati, Ohio. 


pi, Aloysius Orphan Asylum .2....2.sccessses seco ecienaesces aes Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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List of orphan asylums, soldiers’ orphans’ asylums, §:c.—Continued. 


Namo. 


Part 1.—ORPHAN ASYLUMS—Concluded. 


GepmanOrnphaneAsvluimieesnscmetcesiescctee ects sacece cides 6 2553 
St. Vincent's Male Orphan Asylum .......-...... 2-02 --2eee ene eee 
PANS lumMpOielranciscanl SOiSters:esesesse sees ceiecceisciemce sei s\cle sl 
German Catholic Orphan Asylum ~--......-..2.----0- eee sccc ees: 
inorcsan GCrnian A sy lMil.. os. c5.c.<+-s-seeccaeeeesose+--se<= 4 
Si daunesy Orie yn Ayn oooososoousedsoocuce yneano ooUnoooeoodd 
HOSLE Teel O MePATSSOCAtlONeesieceee series cicisiecice ocie cece cisinia sels aia's 
Strwohnispvlale Orphan Asylum ecsesse cscs eset esc cere cle nes cle= <1 4 
St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum .-......-.--.---.---- 
mus, Whee) Ojon “Neh. cpooeconooaoode paoedeboseeooacceseee 
PAuleghenvae ountyehHom Omaceenmeriee ces ccesianccieclas ccisiciecionis ce 4 
Home for Friendless Children .......... eee einer cence - 
Children sehriends’ society .sssseemene- ccs os cn eeeccecee eases. 
DP eeALOVSIN SOG aneAGy lili esee cree ears ce nisl cieiesiesieinial=aineins 
Boys’ Orphan Asylum, (Roman Catholic) ---.....-.-....--.------ 
Catholic Female Orphan Asylum........--.-cecece ne eee cceeene ae 


Charleston Orphan Asylum.........-+- cesses scene cecee Marelovsie'etss 
JPEN OREO OED TH, ACWW 6 aces socccoos cosesa oonond pHoneSeEbeHeSH 
GhurchiOpphans omer ese eeer mecca cee cece sce oes cn cse coe 
County Asylum, (orphans’ department).....-.....----+.-------e- 
rotestanp Elouse of Industry =-.-....---------.-0-=-ccceceses- 5 
Ste lanyisOrphaneNsy lum meer ectcticc cise lace cite ener slo omeicieie 
Steeauls OrphaneAsylumppmeeeercecccc. saceccce ssc. ccess ssn ae 
SieManyis OnphaneAsylninteemeweserceccceeccercce sc cc eccis> see see 
pha vlomO np haneas vlan memer eel reioce sce <i clare tise c sic: c'e siciasccee cree 
St. Vincent’s Female Orphan Asylum...........----------------- 
Washington City Orphan Asylum .-.-..-...20--. 20 eee eee eee eens 
St. Genovefa Female Orphan Asylum. .-.-..-.-...-.-------------- 
Sin vincents Male Orphan Asylum ......-.----.-cscs-.<-----2<2) 


PART 2.—SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS’ HOMES. 


imag ri wat Nsw tees aoa hemes sec socom dn wcsccacccececnce f 
(UinicnpeliomeandeSchoolmeereeseercercecscccececomecr co ceccccece: 
SOldiersmOcplanweloOMemereresteetteeces sco c cs ee cce aeecee eee: 
ithiegNation ale omesteadlmer ernment eins oom ce ces cee eee oe ol 


Part 3.—INFANT ASYLUMS. 


Siz Vincont s Infant Asylum 2eesssecseccettsceseeccseeeeess seed 
Duy Gent s Mia UeA Sy MMe ses onic snc ecesnscseneccecessene 4 
St. Mary’s Asylum for Foundlings and Infants .......-........6. 


The New York Foundling Asylum Society ..- .........--..--.-- 
EMC OMt SE Oli G sees eee hoe eiaa ec Soa. cccccce Cee tons cece | 


PART 4.—INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, 


iti striae choo). iq eset teres tons Sok cenccseececeececeve wont | 
Mn dustrialischoolmas s nteeer eee a ccec es caree ce seetoe cana: | 
St. Alphonsus Industrial School -.-...---. 20-2. nec een ew en weeeee 
St. Elizabeth House of Ir dustry.-.-.---.--...... aeeice ees seem 


St. Vincent’s Industrial School -.--2. 2-22 woe ee eee ee eww enw eens 
St. Vincent’s Industrial School ........2. ee ee ee wenn ee cee ence 
Brooklynpin dustrial Schooleeereeseceeerecee reas cceceece seco 
Marthiasin dustrial s choolesssemeneeerecenece cine see ner eeen eee 
inclustrialeSchooli ceo. oe eee eee eee e ee arate oe Sectors cs ec 2A 


Oye home: Gt LNUUStry «cee esterases selene ne ccecken ba cceuc ened 
pu oO lms industrial Sehool seme ee teres o.oo secs ane ncnncec ce cause: 
Marya Vi2GLe net COOM nN Stibulemenmemeteeos scree seis cisecic eciseicince cis = 
Industrial School of Guardian Angels...........2-.--2cee-c-scee- 
Ly Teve7@ Geil SEE Venere eee e re Oe so. cis we Gace me now ewe ene cne 
ina siria lic ool seems ers os occ sone sdicwoe wate omewe ness 


PART 5.—MISCELLANEOUS CHARITIES. 


Macdalen A Sy lutte seeeeMe tec. sc as oad ccs oc sicnene pociscs eu os 
iEomeot thie: Wriend lesgamemteene. «sets = coca s oo oc es sole cs cee esc. 


Hebrew Widows’ and Orphans’ Society......-.....-0---ceeeseee- 
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Location. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Delphos, Ohio. 

Allegheny, Pa. 

Allegheny, Pa. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa., (1720 Race st.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.,(18thand Wood sts.) 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. 

Providence, R. 1. 

Charleston, S. C., (77 Cannon st.) 

Charleston, 8S. C., (cor. Meeting and 
Chalmers sts.) 

Charleston, S. C. 

Columbia, S. C. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Nashville, Tenn, 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Elm Grove, Wis. 

Racine, Wis. 

Washington, D.C. 

Washington, D.C. 

Vancouver, Wash. Ter. 

Vancouver, Wash. Ter. 


Baltimore, Ma. 
New York, N. Y. 
Andersonburgh, Pa. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Washington, D.C. 


New Orleans, La., (cor. Magazine and 
Race sts.) 

Baltimore, Md., (cor. Townsend and 
Division sts.) 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

New York, N. Y., (58th st.) 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rockford, Til. 

Sugar Grove, II]. 

New Orieans, La. 

New Orleans, La. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Newark, N. J. 

Albany, N.Y. ‘ 

Brooklyn, N. Y., (1 Concord st.) 
Buttalo, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y., (25th st., cor. 8th 


ave.) 

New York, N. Y., (343 Wost 42d st.) 

New York, N. Y., (cor. 3d avo. and 
11th st.) 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Troy, N. Y. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Allegheny, Pa. 

Charleston, S. C. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


San Francisco, Cal., (Porter’s ave., 
near 21st st.) 

Fairhaven, Conn., (Clinton ave., cor. 
Pine st.) 

Hartford, Conn. 
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List of orphan asylums, soldiers’ orphans’ homes, §c.—Concluded. 


Name. Location. 


PaRrRT 5.—MISCELLANEOUS CHARITIES—Concluded. 


Housel Shelter ssasne oven oceeee Cece sc cceciseecicenecsn cee csene Hartford, Conn. 

Asylum of the Immaculate Conception.............--...---...-. New Orleans, La., (350 Chartres st.) 

Home tor the Destituté.---..--ss-s-esssecesece cae seem eee ciooes New Orleans, La., (Magnolia and La- 
fayette streets.) 

HHomeot the Good Shepherdeeescs senses e ese ce ce ceeecceces serene Baltimore, Md., (corner Mount and 
Hollis streets.) 

The Henry Watson Children’s Aid Society .............---.---- Baltimore, Md. 

Homeiformthe lriendless:coweerse teca- Seco eee meee eee eee eee Detroit, Mich. C 

iouseri: Shel terse 24222 cs ceeeee nce coe coca ween ac mene ateer Detroit, Mich. 

Lutheran Orphan Asylum and Hospital .....................--.- Kirkwood, Mo. 

Home of the Friendless, or Old Ladies’ Home..........-.---..-. St. Louis, Mo. 

Siro tephen s Home... -cscccce eae c cease cos eeeceeceeserere ceeaess Buffalo, N. Y. 

Strohnlun@ seancccses cess ee eee ceases een auese ee Seen eercsccce Long Island, N. Y., (Smithtown.) 

Grins mLOdomo Vande css. ccc cee cece pons canes eee ae seen = Newtx York, N.Y..(27S5t. Mark’s place.) 

Home sorseriendless Girls sees-cere sss. ceccce se orice cece mace cmc New York, N. Y., (7thavenue, corner 
W. 13th street.) 

Home for the Aged and Infirm, (Chapin Home).................. New York, N. Y., (E. 66th street, be- 
tween Lexington and 3d avenues.) 

iodustrialvlome torn NVOMen seossses sce cee menteee tenes en eee New York, N. Y., (223 E. 31st street.) 

Newsboysmlod fing EOUSe. sas secs eceneces scene cece eee New York, N. Y., (9 Duane street.) 

Peabody Home for Aged Women.-.....-....+---.-2--s02-----5--5 New York, N. Y., (33d street and 
Lexington avenue.) 

ChildrenissHomer .cscece sce te sees ccc aco cee eccec eee e eee eee! Rochester, N. Y. 

The House of the Good Shepherd ........--------- een - eee eee Stony Point, N. Y. 

St. Luke’s Home, with hospital department ..................... Utica, N. Y. 

Union Bethel and Newsboys’ Home ...... Jhevagcce sees ee come eee Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wihimte ml OMG Joon anoss Soe eewo wes newsee den coe Smeets eee ae Allegheny, Pa. 

PATINVOLIUS cHOOlEASSOCIAION Sac c enn co sie sce ecco seen ec acee aoe | Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sha climlenic cscs oe eaten s seek occ t kre cas oe one tee A | Pittsburg, Pa. 

Peon a Linepital far Children ...22.<..<22.<s2ecscessae esses ds | Washington, D.C. 


TABLE XXI.—VWemoranda. 


Name. Location. | Remarks. 


PART 1.—ORPHAN ASYLUMS. | 


Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum........ Denver, Colo.........--- Not in existence. 
Fitch’s Orphans’ Home .......-...-..--. Darien, Conn........--.! Now @ boarding school for both 
sexes. (See Fitch’s Home School, 
Noroton, Conn., Table VI, Part 3.) 
Roman Catholic Asylum..........--.--. Fort Wayne, Ind......- Not in existence. 
Community of the Poor Handmaids of | Hessa Cassel, Ind....-..- Not an orphan asylum. 

Jesus Christ. 
State Almshouse, (orphans’ depart- | Hampden County, Mass.| Almshouse abolished. 


ment.) 
State Almshouse, (orphans’ depart- | Plymouth County, Mass | Now a prison. 
ment.) 


GenbeneAgylim 2-5 ..-sc2se ee - ee eens Shakopee, Minn......... Closed. 
Orphan Asylum of the Infant Jesus ....| Hathaway, Mo.......... See Evang. Luth. eee Home, 
Des Péres, (identical.) 


Orphan Asylum of the Church of the | Brooklyn, N. Y., E.D.-.| See Orphans’ Home, (identical.) 
Holy Trinity. 


St. Joseph’s Boys’ Orphan Asylam...... Buffalo, N. Y., (Lime- | See Catholic Protectory for Boys, 

stons ¥E:11.) Table XXII, (identical.) 

Sisters of St. Dominick’s Orphan Asylum| New York, N. Y........ Not found. 

German Orphan Asylum................ Wiican oe eer aoa Not found. 

Orpban Asylum...... BAD AU OD ROO SHEOOr Mars caillGoN © eesesee Closed. 

Si. Joseph's Orphan Asylum ............ Cleveland, Ohio........ A branch of St. Mary’s Orphan 
Asylum and included in its sta- 
tistics. 

Oberlin Orphan Home .........-.....--- Oberlin, Ohio .........-- Closed. 

OrpbaneAs yl ndesseseereee secceeteraciac ares Burlington, Vt.....-..-- See Providence Orphan Asylum, 

| _ (identical.) 

Methodist Orphan Asylum.............. Norfolk. Vaec.2.2---- er) Not in existence. 

Protestant Orphan Asyium ............. M:lwaukee, Wis .......- Dicey Orphan Asylum, 

identical. 

St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum ...........- Milwaukee, Wis........ A branch of St. Rose’s Orphan 
Asylum and included in its sia- 
tistics. 

PART 2.—SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS’ HOMES. 

Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home...... Beer setae Mansfield. Conn -.....-.. Not found. 

Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home........-..-..-- Cedar Falls, Iowa. ....-- United with that at Davenport. 

Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home...........----- Prenton Ns) ce ener ae | Closed. 


Soldiers’ Orphan School............----. Titusville, Pa........--. | Closed. 
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TABLE XXI.—Memoranda—Concluded. 


Name. Location. Remarks. 


PART 3.—INFANT ASYLUMS. 


Nursery of the Church of the Holy Com- | New York, iNGN ccaee nel See Babies’ Sheltor and Day Nurs- 

munion. ery, (identical.) 
Infants’ Nursery and Hospital.......... Randall's Island, N. ¥ ..| Discontinued. 

Part 4.—INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Orpuanl Girls! Home s-..2--.---.-----5-% Chicago, Tll.....---.--.- Not found. 
Ss. Mary’s Industrial Sehool for Boys ...| Boston, Mass............ Not in existence. 
Industrial School of the Convent of | Greenbush, N. Y........ Closed. 

Mercy. 
Children’s Aid Society Industrial School.) New York, N. Y., (rear |) 

; 120 W. 16th street.) | 
De Og tees roe eresroncestnart ee ee a Ingluded in report of Children’s 
Industrial School ....-cceccecenecncccees New York, N. Y., (93 t id society Industrial Schools, 
Crosby street.) ’ | 19 EK. 4th street. 

Industrial School and Boys’ Lodging- | New York, N. Y., (709 E. 

House. 11th street.) J 
Woman's Educational and Industrial | New York, N. ¥., (47 E. | Removed, not found. 

Society Training School. 10th street.) 
Trinity Church Industrial School....... Rondont, N.Y .-.......- Closed. 
Nardastrial’ Schoolseseeaeessesceescieecce s Cincinnati, Ohio ........ See Protestant Industrial School, 


(identical.) 


PART 5.—MISCELLANEOUS CHARITIES. 


Sheltering sArmspemsce cscs sccccee sone Mobiles Adaeseeccencaces Closed. 

Trinity Church Home..........--...cc0- New Haven, Conn ...... Only a parish day school. 

St. Vincent's House of Providence...... Chicacoeill recesses Not found. 

Asylum and Manual Labor School ...... La Fayette, Indiana ....| See St. Joseph Male Orphan Asy- 

lum, Part 1, (identical.) 

Boston Fatherless and Widows’ Society.| Boston, Mass..........-- Not an asylum or school. 

Ladies’ Home Society.......--...-...-6- New York, N. Y........ See Baptist Home for Aged and 
Infirm Persons, (identical.) 

New York Juvenile Asylum House of | New York, N.Y ........ Included in statistics of New York 

Reception. Juvenile Asylum. 

Cleveland Industrial School. ...........- Cleveland, Ohio......... See Cleveland Children’s Aid So- 
ciety and Home, (identical.) 

Bishop Potter Memorial House.......... Philadelphia, Pa.......- Not an asylum or school. 


Home for the Friendless .......--...---- Pittsburg, €a...sc--3-! See Allegheny City. 


TABLE XXII.—Statistics of reform schools for 1876; 


8638 REPORT OF 
Name. 
1 
1 | Connecticut Industrial School for Girls.. 
2 | Chicago Industrial and Reform School. .. 
3 | Illinois State Reform School...-.-..-.-.. 
4 | Indiana Reformatory Institution for 
Women and Girls. 
5 | Indiana House of Refuge ............-.-. 
6 | lowa Reform School....---.-----........ 
7 | Girls’ dep’t of the Iowa Reform School... 
Bihedouse of Ret oe ..--.<sc~sen--sceeeseees 
9 | Maine State Reform School.............. 
NOM PHonse Ot Relic eemmen esc. cele cece ene e: 
11 | House of Reformation and Instruction 
for Colored Children. 
12 | Maryland Industrial School for Girls .... 
13 | City Almshouse School ...............--. 
14 House of Reformation. ................-. 
15 | State Industrial School for Girls.......-. 
16 | Lawrence Industrial School ..--......... 
17 | House of Employment and Reformation 
tor Juvenile Offenders. 
USweotate Erimary School.--o..------c--«---- 
19 | Plummer Farm School of Reform for Boys 
20 | State Reform School..--............-..-. 
21 | Worcester Truant Reform School ....... 
22| Detroit House of Correction ............. 
23 | Michigan Reform School ....-.........-. 
24 | Minnesota State Reform School* ....... 
25 {Catholic Protectorate.........-....----.: 
2 | LOSE GiwiOluge”™ sec. canes. ses. = oe 
Qa) State Reform School........----------.-! 
28 | State Industrial School for Girls ......-. 
29 | New Jersey State Reform School........ 
30 | Catholic Protectory for Boys .......-.--. 
31 | Trnant Home of the City of Brooklyn. -. 
32 | Evening School in Mianight Mission .-.. 
33 | Home for Fallen and Friendless Girls . .. 
34 OMY SCHOO saciae cme acc awn acme celewen ey 
35 | House ofthe Holy Family Association for 
Befriending Children and Young Girls 
36 | New York House of Refuge.-......-.-.-. 
37 | Western House of Refuge.........---.-- 
38 | New York Catholic Protectory.........- 
39 |] Cincinnati House of Refuge ......-..-.-- 
40 | Girls’ Industrial Home ...........-.2.--- 
41 | State Reform Farm School ..-....------. 
42 | Toledo House of Refuge and Correction . 
43 | Pennsylvania Reform Scvool.........-.. 
44 | House of Refuge, (cotored department) - - 
45 | House of Refuge, (white department).... 
Ummoneltering Ariis* 22222. oceseetneceee 
47 | Providence Reform School........--.---. 
Acie vermont Metorm School. -:.22-.22-.5.--. 
49 | Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys ... 
SUNEGirig Tetorm School @..-22..2.04----- ene 
51 | Reform School of the District of Columbia 


2 
Ee 
; g 3 
Location. +3 5 
= [ om} 

A 

2 3 
Middletown, Conn .....-. 1870 
Chicaso, Us ..ssecee oe 1863 
Bontiac elle eesee ene 13871 
Indianapolis, Ind...-...... 1873 
Plainfield, Ind ............ 1868 
Eldora, lowa.....-.--..--. 18638 
Salem) low sieeeecesseeeeer 1873 
Louisville, KY «222 cee. =. 1865 
Cape Elizabeth, Me....--. 1850 
Baltimore, Md., (box 875) -.] 1855 
Cheltenham, Md .......-.. 1873 
Orange Grove Station, B. | 1867 
& O. R. R., Md. 
Boston, Mass.-....---.---. 1868 
Boston, Mass..........--- 1827 
Lancaster, Mass ........-. 1856 
Lawrence, Mass.....--.... 1874 
Lowell, Mass............-- 1851 
Palmery Massie cessee esses 1854 
SalemwVMasseceewcemeeneece 1870 
Westboro’, Mass .......... 1847 
Worcester, Mass ........-. 1863 
Metroity Mich esses eeenee le6L 
eansing Mich ser sere sere 1859 
sits Jet, MBIT CosemacooKde 1868 
Glencoe MiG mess seenine see 1872 
StelZowiss Motes snes eee 1854 
Manchester, N. H.-..--.... 1855 
Ewing Township, N.J ..-.] 1871 
Jamesburgh, N.J ....-.-.- 1865 
Buffalo, N. Y., (Limestone | 1866 
Hill.) 

lame 1c ANG Yee eee eae 1853 
New York, N. Y., (260 | 1876 


Greene st.) 

New York, N. Y., (86 W. | 1865 
Fourth st.) 

New York, N. Y., (110 See- | 1845 
ond ave. 


New York, N. Y., (136 Sec- | 1867 
ond ave.) 
New York, N. Y., (Station | 1825 
L, Harlem.) 
Rochester, N. Y......----- 1949 
Westchester, N. Y .-....-. 1863 
Cincinnati, Ohio .........- 1850 
Delaware, Ohio ........... 1869 
Laneaster, Ohio. ........-. 1858 
MoledouO mom eeeeeeee ee ee 1875 
MWioiTuRbIVAy, Jee eacaqneccese 12354 
Philadelphia, Pa...-:-.---. 1850 
Philadelphia, Pa ..--...--. 1826 
Wilkinsburgh, Pa ...---. 1873 
Providence, R.1.......---- 1850 
Vier @enmes) Wibemecriciacterse" 1865 
Waukesha, Wis...-..-.--. 1860 
Washington, D.C......--. | 1873 
Washington, D.C......-- | 1870 


THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


? 


Control. 


State. ce enc eeemeeets 
State and municipal. 
State and municipal. 


Directors ........-- 


Municipal 
Municipal 


Municipal 
Municipal 
State 
State 


Municipal 
Trastees.<.... .--=-4 


Board of managers - . 
Board of managers .. 


Privatemesse +) eee es 


State 
Municipal 
State and county. ... 
State 
State: asece sneer ee 
Ladies’ Chr’n Ass’n 
Mani ¢ ip alee err 
State 


*From Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1875. 
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Number of 


Conditions of commitment. 


teachers, 
. officers, and 
Superintendent. assistants. 
Age. Other conditions. 
M F. 
5 6 7 9 
S. N. Rockwell .....-.--- 4 12 Vicious inclinations, petty crimes, and danger of 
habitual immorality. 
Rev. Brother Albian .... 6 4 Homeless orphans, petty offences, abandoned or 
committed by parents. 
J.D. Scouller, M.D ..... 11 6 Committed for crime only .........-.-----------: 
Sarah J. Smith......... 2 5 Vicious and incorrigible conduct ........-..-..-. 
James O’Brien .........-. 18 8 6-16 | Vagrancy, incorrigibility, larceny, &c..........-- 
Charles Johnson -.-..... 7 i) 8-16 | Larceny, vagrancy, incorrigibility, &c ...--..---- 
L. D. Lewelling ......... 2 CO) NO GeKeY Sy al) | Ee ee eae ee Seen meee Sen aGe mee eracercceascrc oF 
eC aldvelleertern. esos. lp) 8 6-16 | Committed by parentsor guardians through man- 
agers. 
Eben Wentworth. ...--. 3 8-16 | Any offence amenable to law except murder..... 
Charles A. Leas, M.D... 18 i) 5-16 | Vagrancy, larceny, vicious conduct* .....-.....--. 
John W. Horn .........-. 9 4 7-16 | Crime, vagrancy, incorrigibility, and need of care. 
Johnel, ROW6:...-..-.-.|------ 2 9-18 | Vagrancy, incorrigibility, &c_..........<.-+ +. 
Guy C. Underwood...... 4 3 5-21 | Neglected children committed by courts and pau- 
per children permitted by board of directors. 
Guy C. Underwood...... 9 2 7-17 | Truancy, vagrancy, larceny, and juvenile delin- 
quencies. 
Loring Lothrop ......... 3 17 7-17 | Commitment by court, vagrancy, viciousness, 
neglect, &c. 
N. Porter Brown.......- 2 3 8-16 | Commitment for mild offences, truancy, &c......- 
Lorenzo Phelps........- 1 0 7-17 | Truancy, larceny, vagrancy, and stubbornness* -. 
James H. Bradford...... 30 12 sip qpeetty crime and poverty*.--.-.------ ose ee 
Charles A. Johnson....-. 2 3 8-15 | Idle and vagrant boys belonging to Salem ....... 
Allen G. Shepherd .....- 23 20 fel iMB Be wita cs he wucwanienis bseecesn eee seen oe 
Hoag Wheel. oscosooocsloscaer 1 = lOM, UT UAL CY s.cencs ce ccc sree seen renee Seen OEE 
M. V. Borgman......---. 26 TOT pee oens 8 Ni Sd eMeanorsiae see eects eee eee 
Frank M. Howe.......-.. 10 6 8-16 | Offences amenable to law................-------- 
Reve a . G. Riheldoffer, 2 4 |Under 16 | Commitment by courts ..-.....---..-.----------. 
Brother Leo .....-....-. 6 0 LOOM sa ce cnls cielo ciaielsie sis eae ects cies triste nels siete Cerrar te Be 
John D.Shaffer........- 15 6 3-16 | Being abandoned, guilty of crime or misde- 
meanor, or incorrigible. 
date (On IBAA? cscocsooscss 6 7 fd | Ree ORE Re Ee in iG he 
H. F. Perry, (matron) ..-|..--.- 4 8-16 | Conviction of some offence. ....-. 2. .ee cece eee ee: 
James H. Eastman...... 16 10 8-16 eee against the law, vagrancy, and incorri- 
gibility. 
Rev. Thomas F. Hines... 5 UR BE serlere eee | tec eee tisniae cise v + + ad wee ee Sere aa eee ee 
Jared Clark........--..- 1 1 SST Tie ira ancy. peececcs oc cc sceecs ccetiees mee nee Sere 
lo Ib, DOMES cecoooasaso0sel|ecoouc 1 14-50 | None; voluntary application ....-............--. 
A. R. sas (chair- |..-... 2h Acerca None; voluntary application ......-..--«--<----- 
man. 
Alicia IX. Pearson.......}..... : ] Te || be SB etitassodeecsesseeaoe RSCR eRe cocononoaanceacc 
Mrs. Mary C.D. Starr. ..|.-.--- 4 |12 & over | In need of reformation, or in danger from evil 
associations. 
Israel C. Jones........-. 4 12 |Under 16 | Crime, vagrancy, and disorderly conduct......... 
Bevis. Fulton -...2ceee- 23 11 8-18 | Committed by court for larceny, vagrancy, &c --. 
Brother Hugh and 47 11 7-14 | Truancy, vagrancy, and petty crime .........-... 
Mother M. Regina. 
GA NMOMIOTG...-....=- 10 7 6-16 | Larceny, vagrancy, incorrigibility, disorderiy 
conduct, &c. 
Dr. John Nichols......-- 6 23 “=1644Good bealth. 2.2.22. ee asceee semi e eee eens 
Ge 18p JEON Bocccoa ancagone 25 15 | Under 16 | All classes of offences against the laws......... 
James M. Waddick ...-. 4 1 Glo ee etty offencese seme eeeeeeeeceteee erences 
George A.Shallenberger! 20 10 6-20 | Incorrigibility, vicious conduct, petty crime, &c. 
J. Hood Laverty -......- 5 7 7-16 | Incorrigible or vicious conduct, or vagrancy..... 
W. Alex. Bulkley ..---.- 8 SLPS capes = a aula ate cere cee ers oe ees en anions one aacrcce soles ce aaa 
Hessy R. Miller,(matron)]...... FLL UND averse: SD Be cabs a Sr = ee ne ee a 
Martin L. Eldridge...... 1 8 |Under 18 | Larceny, vagrancy, truancy, &¢ ......-...0+------ 
William G. Fairbank .-.. 6 8 10-16 | Committed by parent or guardian -.........--.-. 
A.D. Hendrickson ......| 18 ily 10-16 | Petit larceny or misdemeanor, vagrancy incorri- 
gibility, &c. 
odiooo sooU nO SHoCoOoOedcena|sacoHe| (MEEOEY DBceseEaee Neglect, ill-treatment, vagrancy, prostitution, 
vicious life, &c. 
105, Wad BOs eaoonodsnene 6 6 |Under 16 | Committed until reformed or during minority. -. 


a Not yet reopened; waiting for a congressional appropriation for buildings. 
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TABLE XXII.—Statistics of reform 


NOTE.— x indicates 


ap 0 
A de Present inmates. 
f+ ol 
=| =} 
rg ls} 
3 |e | 
SH | son Sex. Race. Nativity. 
=S | aS 
Name. SS |S 5 Eee 
EolaZo 
Sa iss | 
fe Ful ° : 3 4 
2 2 ha eealec ecm 
g g Ss a = | & 3 | 3 
s 3 a) te | 3 S S 
qo | ee ese) aie 
1 410 | 12 | 12] 13 | 14 | 15 |] 16) 17 
1 | Connecticut Industrial School for Girls....... 43 BES ose a! 109 93 16 |. 223. 
2 | Chicago Industrial and Reform School........ 300 | 140] 160 0} 160 0} 120 40 
3 | Illinois State Reform School ..........-....2-- 83 80 | 1740 2... 154 20) 144 30 
4 | Indiana Reformatory Institution for Women 50 200 lenis 150 | 140 10 |. 60- oWe nieree 
and Girls. 
5 | Indiana House of Refuge..........-------+--- 1353() 125) 7325) |e: 282 43 | cee Joe: 
6 i Mowa Reform School ....2.2..222220------.---2- 95 94} 131 40} 154 17} 160 11 
7 | Girls’ department of the Iowa Reform School.. 18 15 0 43 37 6 19 14 
Si BELOUSCIOLMRGLU OB sese me ess seccee seem eae 75 7 | 155 48: | ce a ates 184 19 
9 | Maine State Reform School ..........2---ceeee- 49 53 | 143 }....-- 140 6H geooad|| aacec 
MO MIMELOUSG Of KOIIOG. 20.002 cheese once ceu co ness 40s} lIsooase 261 0} 261 O°) pc ee oh soe 
11 | House of Reformation and Instruction for | 105 SO j( SG eee 0} 186} 180 Q 
Colored Children. 
12 | Maryland Industrial School for Girls.......... 16 20 | occu 37 BEY Bocaas 17 16 
13 | City Almshouse School....2... 2. ce cece ee scene 112 53} 151 58 | 205 4 202 q 
14 | House of Reformation ........--.. 0000 ceecce 220 | 201 | 276 29 | 289 16 | 223 82 
15 | State Industrial School for Girls............-- 41 42 |e. 8 135 | 124 11} 114 Q1 
16 | Lawrence Industrial School.........-.-...---- 8 9 Dy AE soe 22 2 20 4 
17 | House of Employment and Reformation for 61 51 95 3 938 0; 650} O11 
Juvenile Offenders. 
Heel EStateperimanry Scnoolessceessscecesceeceneene: e267 | 110} 322] 109} 410 210) eet eee 
19 | Plummer Farm School of Reform for Boys....} 15 16 29 0 29 0 20 a) ao 
20 | State Reform School ....---...---------------- Wd | BLS 34 Oa ee 324 ae er ily 
21 | Worcester Truant Reform School.........-... 9 12 5 0 i 0 5 0 
22 | Detroit House of Correction.........-....---- O72 (2,201 | O54 lll 1410. alee eee 
23 | Michigan Reform School.........---.eeceeeee- 110 iste} |} DBSH| he ooce 226 BP eesee ol |lbeccare 
24 | Minnesota State Reform Schoo]*............-- 28 25} 104 6 | 107 Bi ere U lbeoose 
Soalmcathole Protectorate -sesesncsececescee cocci ce Q5 6 35 0 35 0 30 0 
OOsIBOUSO OLR Cru COX + seseeetememerne cece ee tere 218 | 161 | 186 53 { 219 20 | 203 15 
ime cateevelorm~ SCHOO] esses cesses crc sce cee cenee 53 42 96 15; 111 0 Q7 84 
23 | State Industrial School for Girls..........---. 18; dail }...... 30 Q5 5 29 1 
29 | New Jersey State Reform School ........--.-- 74 76} 214 0} 197 17 {| 182 32 
30 | Catholic Protectory for Bovs.........--2.-++- a G8 | 138 Ms Re. coce 2 ee eee 
31 | Traant Home of the City of Brooklyn......... eo | 147 38 0 38 0} 33 5 
32 | Evening School in Midnight Mission..........].-..--|--+--+[----2- 12 Bb ereaa| lessee ls Pree z 
33 | Home for Fallen and Friendless Girls......... e88 fle} Vanpbok 24 24 0 14 10 
Sam MELOMe;SCHOOlss =< cca tes cesses cee oc cieciecre oe GSU) |isagsnellacaaee 67 65 2 All Seeere 
35 | House of the Holy Family Association for | e141 } 130 }...... 90 90 0 54 36 | 
Befriending Children and Young Girls. 
36 | New York House of Refuge .....-....--..---- 917] 812} 846] 139] 927 58 SOU. 
37 | Western House of Refuge ......-..--eeeeeee-- pps th ais) | CEE Seca baganel|asopesl|acccod |ooocc 
38 | New York Catholic Protectory..........-.---- 1,488 | 988 |1,545 | 776 |2, 316 Be essed |b Goce 
oJ} (Cincinnati House of Refuge. ...-..--.-.-.----- 175 | 161 | 214 40 |e - 2. |oomeee oul 43 
40) Girls’ Industrial Home.......-..-...000+<cs0- 47 23 6) 203} 191 12} 202} 1 
41 |} State Reform Farm School. .....-.-.---+sscee- O30) 1499 537 hae 507 30 fee. eee: 
42 | Toledo House of Refuge and Correction ...... 134 94 SP Baaeec 80 2 70 ie 
43 | Pennsylvania Reform School...........0----0 111 |; 127] 168 60 | 206 PPR eseede| SeoSae 
44| House of Refuge, (colored department)........ 63 58 S38 ie co 0; 117) 117 0 
45 | House of Refuge, (white department) ........- 215 | 334] 290 79 | 369 Ne aaesed|leaces 
46 Misheltering “AtimiS*. 2220) os a oe coos eee sere LmeG 12 5 8 13 (eee a4 || ooee 
47 | Providence Reform School..........0--2-cee-- 120 | 184] 182; 36] 190 28} 201 17 
48 | Vermont Reform School .....-..--2..-eceeeee- BY Sone 125 13} 133 5 36 | 102 
49 | Wiseonsin Industrial School for Boys .......- 107 BQiP 415. eee -e 408 7| 329/ 48 
50 | Girls’ Reform Schoolg ...--.....----«..scccc, ole... OW OW ct bb. lec. Lee 
51 | Reform School of the District of Columbia ...} 65 444) 15001 ee oo 77 82} 156 | 3 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1875. 


a Also instrumental music. 
b Committed during the year. 
c 54 committed; 213 admitted 


from State almshonse, 
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schools for 1876, §-c.—Continued. 


the studies taught. 


Present inmates. 


Studies. 


ie Illiterate [34 [Za le ls [E 
| ¢ when (26 (2c UE We We 
ec | # | comnitted.| (2 | 7 a 4 |4 aa ; 
2) 2 wie lec |Sseelzcle shal. 2 = 
Syst] Bs {OA (SH e/ST) Sel! 9 2 -| 6 a a os 
Sahaohenl ss JP bal El cea st WW ehels) at is e] |S 
2/2) oS eS lZe |S SS |2"|#2 se Ela) e) Fl) ale) Fl Sle ele 
a| es Sere a} de g = = 
oH ~ a a — 2 fe = pi=s| Y s [oad Lag! 
Balalea |g@laorla lala 2B l4lalalelo/slalal/alalala 
18 20 | 21 | 28 | 2B | 24) 25) 86) 27 | PH} VO) SO! 31 | 32) 383) 34] 35| 36) 37/38 
pees Sscoo od lke oes lNseseee lleceae 4) 4 Bs Ae | 12s x ue coy aos x x x BS ee ore | a 1 
25 60 20 €0 80} 60} 40] x x x xis. Hl x 4 | (bee ee Be ee | a 2 
20 50 20 60 40 | 70 1134 | x Pe ee ieeoe (sar x x <li 4 415 oN 3 
64 (22) en eeeee 28 MISO = nex Sere |e at Le aes aX x oe | BL Bess oe a Be Mc: 
00) ie ae | (Baas | eee S405 0Rs 2 | aid Nex dees fae ee <i ocHex 2 JA Fal Ee 4) 
23 (28) AGE eee ae 25 | 60] x Sie |) eae x ES Sasol SA Sale Le 6 
aes eee (15) 23 QT Lo | Seiki x fix te. Saal 302 I x MEX Bee |) =, | a 
44 00 | 18 120 15 | 66 |107 | x KX Jeoe Je-e-]--- 2 Al | See eso a3 4 noe 8 
AReo] Gee (20) 40 (ite! [Ase |jsee| hed pe seed ocd) earl! |e pa gs SAliits Pan Pee ae wy 
9 20 TO: Seen 45 | 16} 12] x aera] oe Bee |g x si} SA Sa Sai . | 10 
16 Ilse) || saeses Q7 15} 80] 50] x Scie eet ems 8 ome [Base |Aeeel Isoeeel ob URSA es - |2x) IL 
| 
13 1 2 10 SAN ESS OE AP Esc iss clos 2 x0 Swe x al SA 2s ee -| x} 12 
32 0 0 438 31} 48] 42} x Fe | |e Mere! « hae x x xa Sees x x |... 113 
28 10 22) 133 217 | 29) kB] x x Be lke cen (tases x x ci set KE SH hee x |...) 14 
23 (17) Q4 94} 11 | 28} x be ll el ee ies x x a FAW: Seals 
1 Hy a 8 TAG PS VEL OUT Xs W Ex aex? (|e I ee seh. NE - <P A) x x eG 
5 1 2 8 Dap COUN GHNE <A Exons |\cee eee <M xix [ea ae + .| 17 
coed BeoM OS Geel eeaeed (seem Scere Geer eae Pb ce [ee Sa cP xP ae. 2 OEE eee eas 
6 1 0 1 6 15 1} 14] x bs Via ee! pens: {lbs all |GSee oe BEDS z 55) Ba | eb 
ecelooee 0 Oale. eeealose. 42 One SUE Xa Ex aiiee eee Se x Fx Tox | Pollis cal Ae ee 0 
0} 3 6 5 9 3 OF QIEix fix |} ...1.-- Ib... eta) | tem | Seer fee |e 4 ope eek 
Abe Bee (387) 217 11,668 |100 }...} x |b ae Ilan a 3 ae x x Ses ge both, o5|| 223 
Ades [ees Basco lacecrel laaGane Seceme bce kame BS |) Bee Sano bee x xe Saas ae alee 
1S || oe (36) TAO || sone ae ee EX EX eee. | ae -2)| so ail BY Ba eo | le Bol |e 
20 | 10 0 35 ws) 10} 25} 25] x bee |leseeeal Sa | | teens |e oe a 2. BAM SAM) £2 Bo) £4) 2 
30 |129 20 34 | 160 4998 | Sax a iX f..--|. a. 4).. hoe SER nS ,. 26 
20 | 75 1 2 20 33 3723) x Ss |lenoaleock a PR. SAS | Sa Saws ae | 27 
Dine 13 0 4 13 9] 12} x ee | ere Mil eens pom Goe,|| coon ace Bee xf yecahe ees 
45 | 22 62 43 71 62 |103 }121 | x Be iba seed bs at [bie < x x x ca ME) eee . | -.] 29 
Be ee Ea leet cree tee cae econ oe OSs SAUTE SIME ee |e sf PS ee: PEM ees Wes 30 
eee |ieres (8) DBE llacaabe Be oal Sel Wey PSs | eds aa ll AES AD Nes Be ee ie oo ESL 
ae [AS ae een amen ete lees SARS aes ALT X SORE och]. ae Woe xO tS aI ox Ul) SAN Aa Joale HRS 
moe (Bliee che eee eee OUR See = AE) AS. call rere: | oe ee Seas. ll Sauk hes i 53 .| 33 
33 | [beeen Sa ces eee Sle San ex) 2 | eee ee al| |e a a eo 
PD lIboah Natemsel re se liao eis| BE SAH x Re. | ee He eee Belle Ee a | ee - 35 
Bos | eee: (305) 395 217 |620 }620 | x Sl eeeroe| mete Meret ax ome. 7) Sai Sane 5 3 
Sooolso ah Hees lana eerie seks Sees a MEX MLEXO | oc eelex I\eaen) xe IRS allx Th oti) sea eee LES 
ee et ee Se TINS De ee x io) EUS 38 
Oe loose 12 39 29 174 | 38] 45} x Sui eae be - In ax x xf ST Sees eS 
ate! lesa 3 1 67 98 | 38 }105 | x x oa | Pes ee, [ee x x x Sau bes. AS = .| 40 
ee el view Abs s «ee * he ciew oe mieaces Mlbemre a ll eee A wal x x Sa) eee, ee x x x Salleteeees oe -| 41 
OX local! Laanee feats paeecat| Booed mee 2 AEX Pe (eet || ee! (mes x: (hax: IR || SS SA Saree .| 42 
Secoltec cf) Mareen eae Cee oe! (Bead Bae = EX Sani oro WR ce WE Sce Bl 2 ANS ie ol SALLE 43 
OF |e On| eee Hi 17} 11 7) x alee ee Peed) (een ness ||| ene eh bbe pails) sol Ce! 
Seco) leo ah) Samo Hes eee etek | Eoaewe st Ges cee th |} Bs x Sl oe (bel | pes x x 84 Ba) |e Bo.) 2) 
fe) ea dt! aoe ee 1 1OMRE ie SEX x = a | (eeered) (ees | eae (sere Mou ILA ee LBS 2 --| 46 
9 |} 35 3 ° Q7 68 8 1142) x x Hal Boot! Rood boa @su|| es ilsceH MEA Bey RES 47 
LOR a 32 ge) 7 OES) [E38 xOmex | Sea eu xii Sc E22 ex || SSI Sa ee ee eS 
o4 |... (32) 65 41} 32 | 384 x Pf x | x f..-4.-- x UP oP x al xaos. Bs 49 
Seonlsoch boooeriitoseed CS Ae) Eames! |e Se SUSAR Ac fp cscee Boe Mace Ile OM. 5 Sue I, Sane Sa ee Be eo 
105) ee ee | Bosse barat |e seieed eae! eee e x K five EL INE. | x od || eee ae) | Be Be eas (24) Hal 
1 


@3 of these were indentured. 
e Number received. 


J Also mensuration, phonography, composition, &e. 


g Not yet reopened; waiting for congressional appropriation for buildings. 
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TABLE XXII.—Statistics of reform 


Note.— x Indicates the 


Industries. 
» |} &p * : . 4 
Name. 2 Ble! a te | ep Ve fe 
slal/#/2i/al/S/a].|2] s/# E 
~)ele}e/2/8/s]/s)] se] 3s) 8] 2] ole 
cc Ti oh ol S| a) S ) gabagiome neice 
SVeebale| 216 Pap ae howe Ve 
SH Sheohs | & | & } & 4 oofle i sil otras hits 
ee 18] as ~ S| sie te H | 8 Hw) S|] Oo) & B 
SlAIAIAIOO/O[Al&a | e/o;a| eI HA 
! a 39/| 40|41| 42 4544 45|46|/47| 4S 49 50| 51 Hy 
| | - 
1 | Connecticut Indust] School for Girls}... .)....)...-)...)...-)..-).-. |] x fo---l.---]---. sale a Dex 
24 Chicago Indust] and Reform School]. ..2|-..§L..4). 9), xiy) * We---|..-:}2--- |e aoe 5) 555 x ae. 
3 Illinois State Reform School.-.-.-.--| ...)....|-... a eS a es ES AT 2 
4 Indiana Reformatory Institution | .-.]....|-..- PA |s6 4 Hee 4 | Aeeelieeesa lee laoae bose Pall ee fe oc 
for Women and Girls. 
5 | Indiana House ot Refuge -......-.-- Fae ice! (Beer! (Sean sree Wee § | lege eeiesellmSo1l (use | S41] EB e tone bode 
OERowa Retorm) School 2.--25.-2ee-sel- ee] 3G eaee ee AP 5) ere | | oe eee. x | 5. NS Ee ae eS 
TA\VGirls’dep't ofthelowa ReformSch’] | ...)... Woo)... ee gal 1. a at eo Wea | eae Mee 
Pa iouse ot Reluce. 2265.4... 2e5ce-22 eb ie ext SU oe hs Sn th ean eee x 
9 Maine State Reform School.......- 3 Se ee a 4 |) M8 dl Bee > Pee ed ES AS x 
MBP ouse Of Reftuce...222c--<seseencoedss onlaue (aa bed GOGH Gabe boll. th AWE) SA SSN See 
11 | House of Reformation and Instruc- |....]....]...-|....)---.|--.-/-.--]-... Re |e est GbE esas Boon 
tion for Colored Children. | 
12 Maryland Industrial School for Girls} x |....}...-)....)..../.... becc} x7]. <9 x He Sal als. Tie 
139) City Almshouse School ....--------|..- elemcefece WMC SALE SB eh SS | BSS ee eee 
HAM EHouseot Retormation .--+----sss-s|o---}a2-.|- oe ee ae ee fee ee eee eee ee hs | UE elle 
dani State Industrial School for Girls..-|....|...2|.<. Wo.) Mido tT. o- cl. ee bed xT xtlex | ex 
16 | Lawrence Industrial School........]...-[....]...-)..-- al 8 Pee ee Ee La xdlh SBE ee 
17 | House of Employment and Reform- |....]....}....)....)----|.---|----|ee-- 5) LES 3 aes See |e 
ation for Juvenile Offenders. 
PMscate Primary School .......--:cs-).2.-).<o-|eos Poass x) Pode coc]. nc boo oes SU ae... eee 
19 | Plummer Farm School of Reform }....}....|-..-)...- re 1 ee Ae ere eee | ee Ba REN 
for Boys. | 
FUual state Reform School. ..2.<..---2-6-1.<0+| ooclooe Mac Al ee bess downs | 1 oa MU ee 
21 | Worcester Truant Reform School..|...-]....}....)....|-.--|--.. Pee eee Pe Re ER Sell cae 
22 | Detroit House of Correction.....-. vel oct UES LS AD Bical 2 BS CAM EERIE SUA a Soe 
23 | Michigan Reform School. .....-.-.-.. ae ey Le 31) eon, | (Ee ee peal eS WP an! a ee 
24 Minnesota State Reform School*...|....[....)...- | Leg! Teal 1 heel cee ob. Sa x We oe ae 
Som atholiceerotectolatesce sees ccee eel sselo ot. ee Re Se Ee oS MUS SALS  Ee Dee 
eOm@erouse of Refase*...--..c.-s00+.--- % | cdbee - Woe ME DE tc oe | ee ee 
27 | State Reform School. ........------].-- ooo x ABS ee es Gee Se ee BP: 
28 State Industrial School for Girls -..|....] 2..)-2..).-.-)...-]-.-- eee xo] ce ces aE al eed ex 
29 | New Jersey State Reform School ..| x |....).... JURE) (TRS) (ef ee Se) ae x [2 0S Wis. ax 
30 Catholic Protectory for Boys. .-..---]....]...- sc (PE PW eee | eels re| eae BR Wear MER fe oe 
wl ridnt HomeoftheCity of Brooklyn|....1....05..i05.. 8 so4l he)... de. |e Ae ae 
32 | Evening School in Midnight Mission}....[....)....)....|-.--|...- El. el cl Cae SS ES LE ee 
33 | Home for Fallen and Friendless Girls]._..}..--|-..-)....)...-)..--]- Bef] aac ae PRAWH EST ae loaa 
CAMMPELOMO!S CRO. fence oe neces ca Sel eee te ae ee UL Se Se eS ele eee meee he el & 
35 | House of the Holy Family Associa- | x |-...)....]-...|---.]----|----|-o0-[----]----]---- alga eex 
tion for Befriending Children and 
Young Girls. 
SoueNewe Vork House of Refuge! .... 22] 2-2 hohe Wee aoe ee adeno cc [ones|-eeub aetbeass (fie. 
37 | Western House of Refuge ......... Re | gee ett [ue APT | ieee) aes 2 | Se rE Bone epee eee ood x 
38 | New York Catholic Protectory ....| x | x |... |... | eM) Eb) eB Soca feece BRO XU Ea ate 
39 | Cincinnati House of Refuge .......|...-)....]....|....|---- cee y howe | Gael eerie ee eh |e | AP a 
AQmmG rls; Industrial Home 2.522522. 222lo. Ne. Moo aoe! Rise |e ee scale | ee eee sali bee IR coe 
41 State Reform Farm School.......--|.... % Ect ix Pix |x fe Be x [SANE ESS A ee 2 
42) Toledo House of Refuge and Cor- |....4.-. 3... :)) x |}. --4---4--- 4 -- ~ 2 Se Sue Sa ER 3 
| rection. 
43 | Pennsylvania Reform School....... Pa ae ae ee oe eb re MILE IE ee eS A eh ee 
44 | House of Refuge, (colored dep’t)-.-|...-]...-|--.-|-.--]---- ie eo | Sa ee ee Re ADE AML HEE AA be 2, 2 
45 House of Refuge, (white dep’t)...-.}..-. Belle oe | Ben | cee Ee ae ke eae oe x HSS Ie Bx 
248) || PSHE OHA AU ENE e sees oOCeS| koad lbood laodd oor baat! Seen aad |Ssocllseacleces bodg| 24 || tees tece 
Ayheerovidence Retorm School.....2-<.[..- 2 eee chee wh X [eee ee ee cere one UES | eh ee eee 
48 | Vermont Refo:m School ..-......--]....]...-|---.]---- Pat BEES Ware d ltrs [Ror bor pos |) oael|) es 
49 | Wisconsin I ndnat’l School for Boys.|....]..-.| x |.---[----| x |----|---4 * [---4 * | --- Le 
50 Girls’ Reform Schoolj....-......... A ee a ee Bs a 
51 Reform School of the District of |....).... Nae eH Eat | oo Nl SOLER X asa thx t Sse sae 
Columbia. 1 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1875. 


a Also basket making. 


b Incinded with cost of House of Industry and Almshouse. 


ec Deducting salaries. 
d Also the manufacture of furniture. 
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schools for 1876, §:c.—Concluded. 


industries taught. 
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Pe | he ae ae ee HEB ie ee 84! 80 
Seed |b acoteece | om | fae xf. x 4, 645 65 
5452 bee peed See | ae ced | |e es ee 203: Iheoae 
ac ot baee eee SOM | Coe |e x7] 19, 789M... 2. 
Beet \SEe ooe kes Boot Xeikex. | xX ai? 19 eee 
See ee alee NS EE x mS. Oreat | gone 4 
Sou Boe : a) ae x E aie O75 
Bd bet) Meee ele ee x |.. Bed f oay ci | a6) 
Ae back eal fee oat S. 853 7 
Freed bee) hee <r =! - 68 85 
Seed ect aoe | le x x x x 677 60 
aS aa ec) es x Ee 245 ahee 
Sach bear aaa Ue E EN ILE Hod | earcisiad (aaa 
aoe been he XPe Sel Seas = 923 60 
AH Beak eee Fe ee pool bo ay cae eae 
oes hook hee x<OP ox 3 af) ete 2, 500 66 
ae |e x eS. oe ee 17, 218 3 
ee | Eooel |bGae x E AEP eel | | bacaad 
Seer kee Bad) |e =. 13 1 ee oe 
Seed boat | eae Eee al tee x x 3, 780 70 
a8 bees toa Sa a3 ae 336 75 
ead (beck bom ame Home x al} 8 2,41 85 
eee BR ey Bore. a DOS sae cee 
26ec baad baer xa ides | x Bh PASS Ilocos 
aoe Hex NE. x | x x 2, 472 60 
Sood | $31 |e se) Pes bie x Sf | RES cee eee 
Bead) eee |e BS | devs eee! BES 2, 405 WD 
ES <a) oem | Pee! eres! een all See (ee See = Se Td 
xo ee Ae) (ae x x 1, 324 6) 
ae Me ee he MAS SS a ae: O74 75 
Soap acd peek 4 eee |S 8) | ee x 408 £0 
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Average annual earnin 
of each inmate. 


tr) 
ir) 


Annual cost of institu- 
tion. 


Library. ‘S 
: a 
3 |% ee 
si ae Gala 
SS Ow! ox 
ce 2 eheae 
od in Sen 
|B] Sq 
°.” co rs) 
fn oo Os 
oO Qs BS 
Eo) ats) R 
SB teS) sc 
5 2 > 
4 ne <q 
63 64 65 
nl 
1, 400 } 300 $157 58 
200 0 62 50 
700 | .... 163 35 
175 0 | Oy ls) 
Lie ree cere al Pal eg L8) 
500 | 100 | 120 00 
100 0 13 00 
1, 400 |... 112 00 
SOO pee ae 120 00 
Les seam ba cia 97 00 
200 | 100 
360 0 6125 84 
647 0 |b125 84 
1,300 | 50 | 214 7 
625 50 c104 00 
500 50 86 74 
70 |..... 90 48 
600 | 50 200 00 
9370 |... 4 152 35 
122 0 | 204 65 
625 | 300 |......- 
OeGes: lees AN ee ee 
850 E 
0 0 | 140 00 
300 |..... 115 00 
175 50 | 197 46 
175 SORE oc sees 
) a eS 219 | 124 65 
147 0 
300 4 | 285 00 
539 Dy 
BTA | Bee Hl 48 50 
4,185} 99 | 140 55 
a a37 20 
2,558 | 83) Fii4 G9 
900 | 10C | 150 00 
8&0) 0) 130 56 
2000/25. 4 112 24 
200 | 150 | 182 02 
1G | boone 143 54 
800 | 100 | 144 07 
GOO TBE. autisec cose. less ace 
O00) eee Sul Seren 
2, 000 5052 25 
100 | 37 | 
1, 274 | 259 | 141 39 
aes... SYS Sosa 
100 


129, 871 | 


64,796 
bors, 724 


134, 964 
16, 815 
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Total annual earnings of 
institution 


e Earnings over a@'l expenses. 


g Boys’ department. 
7 For nine months. 
j Not yet reopened; waiting for congressional appropriation for buildings. 


/ The manufacture of stockings is taught. 


i Girls’ department. 
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List of reform schools from which no information has been received. 


Name. Location. 

Connecticuteheform School seceeneeneeeeseeetee eee e eee nee West Meriden, Conn. 

Home or the Good Shepherd 2c. .24.cescsees ssc senccascne ese: Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bovsetbouseof Retice oe eso re success «cece nese came eeeere New Orleans, La. 

Girls’ House of Refuge FESS BOERS erccis SEOROM MEME nMeEete New Oneans, La., (Annunciation and 
Calliope streets.) 

neeeiphonsus Houseat Mercy -.2...22.2sec2-+2-4 2202.25 eco New Orleans, La., (St. Andrew and 
Magazine streets.) 

eOMEe LOTAVViOM CDs cscs cccle aeee coclelecciclec ee ate eleicersce meen ee New York, N.Y., (273 Water street.) 

TEU TIEE) Co FN 2) CON ie Grate Re ODEO aeRO CEES nes oOeMnre SoacuOarEe New York, N. Y., (West &6th street.) 

House of the one Shepherd, (Tomkins’ Cove) .....-.......0-- New York, N. Y., (47 West 25th street.) 

EOUCCLOLY (OT OVS yi. oer cee dw ecw sr cietieen es oueeue seen =] see Cincinnati, Ohio. 

iomenot Retuce and Correction ..c-sss--220. se eeeceeeseeeesee Cleveland, Ohio. 

HTOMSG OteC OLLEChION sc ccc ss see ec ses oneness eee eee Charleston, S. C., (southwest corner 


Calhoun and Phillips streets.) 


TABLE XXII.— Memoranda. 


Name. Location. Remarks. 


Catholic Male Orphan Asylum and | Chicago, Ill...........---.--- Same as Chicago Industrial and 

Reformatory and St. Mary’s Re- Reform School. 

formatory. 
Cambridge Truant Reform School..| Cambridge, Mass ...........- Not found. 
St. Louis Protectorate for Boys ..--4 St.Louis, Mo ..-25.2..-. 2-4: re ere ee Glencoe, 

identica 
Industrial School ..........----.+-- a ae N. Y., (Hart’s | Abolished January 1, 1876. 
sland.) 
Institution of Mercy.... ........-- New York, N. Y., (33 East | See Table XXI, Part 4. 
Houston street.) 

Nautical School Ship Mercury ....-. New Vork, N, Y..225.25. 3-1 Discontinued. 
House of Correction ......-.....--- Toledo, Ohio «os jeciesa eens 44 See House of Refuge and Correc- 


tion, (identical.) 
Pennsylvania Reform School....... Pittsburg, Fa@:-0--....2--2.-49 Removed to Morganza. 
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THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TaBLe XXIV.—Statistics of educational benefactions for 1876; from 


Organization to which intrusted. 


Name. 


1 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


Southern University-.....-..-.. 


Judson Universit: 
St. John’s College of Arkansas. 


Pierce Christian Collego....... 
University of California 


Pacific Methodist Collego...... 
Colifornia College.....-..-.--.- 
Hesperian College ........-...- 
Hedcinge Colleges: 2. s202.sc: 
Tilinois Wesleyan University .. 

Knox College 
Lombard University ater e ee 
Swedish-American Ansgari 

College. 
Hckendres Collego...-.-.-..<- 


eunitlen College......--...2-.4- 


Westfield College..-...-------- 
Wheaton College 


Indiana Asbury University.... 


Hanover College........----+-- 


Bencfactor. 
Location. Name. Residence. 
3 4 

Alabama Conference M. | ———, Ala.........- 
Greensboro’, Ala.. E. Church South. 

Citizens of Alabama ..... ae A 1a oo et rar 
Judsonia; Ark .SeiWe cea. = oocscucuecc sees om econ toe oceeine See ene 
Little Rock, Ark .| Grand Lodge of Masons.. TALK iy. 2. sere 
College City, Cal Me. 2orc. cecee Necceie cee ee nier | eee ane eee rae 
Oaklund, Cal....-2} James Lick........-.....- San Francisco, Cal 
Santa Rosa, Cal...| Citizens of Santa Rosa-....}| Santa Rosa, Cal..... 
Vacaville, Cal calls. gence Csccc ecce mee ei ece occ rene se oeeme eee eee 
Woodland, Cal... Various persoms. ...-...---|--2ceececees eee ceene 
Abingdon, Iil..... VATAOUS PELSOUS ee iienceee saci e eee enereeeree 
Bloomin eto Ue Wee eee sons sce ele eiee ss soso snes eres enter reeerter 
Galesburg, Te ee ee ee Galesburg, Ill...--... 
Galesburg, Ill..... Various PelsOUS cect of eter ee eeineeeies 
Knoxville, Ill..... Hon. James Knox......... Knoxville, Tll..... 
Lebanon, Il ....-. ING IE MCR RCK A. WG De eead bposcesessonconeacsadcs 
Wipper Alton, LUBE MVerious POLsCns sccscc eect (tecise eemias ceil smmemtaer 
Westfield, l...... iV alloOus PCTSONG.csccesees| seen ae i aiatactene erates 
Wheaton, Il....-. Various PeLrsOnSss-2 see me sl see eee eee ee eenee 


Greencastle, Ind.. i esse Meharryecseeeeerce 


Hanover, Ind..... 


Mrs. Dr. Summers......- 


VariOUs PeTSOMB cere lee eee eee 
i James Huston, (deceased)}| Connersville, Ind ..-. 


Citizens of Madison...... Madison, Ind ....... 
North Western Christian Uni- | Irvington, Ind..-.| Ovid Butler............... Indianapolis, Ind - 
versity 
Union Christian College =. eeae- Merom, Ind......- Prof. BR. C, Mitchell and! (e222. 422.522 eee 
others. 
Earlham Cojllege.-.-.. --...--- Richmond, Ind....| Eliza P. Gurney ....-...-.. Barlington, N.J.... 
Norwegian Luther College..... Decorah, Iowa....| Congregations of the Nor- |........-..--.-0-++0-- 
wegian Lutheran Synod. 
Parsons College .....-...-----. Haittield, Lowdis. 2b. i-s<-+ shes yeeces<cckeoeew:| sees eee eee een ees 
Upper Towa University.-....... Payette, lows - 2 Wm W « S. SCOLl senea- a eens Inona, lowae..2ee 
Simpson pneu College. 2 Windianola, Towa 2.02 222 2.4.2<2 cose cewese nas |- 22 ee see eee ee 
Gorman (ollege.<2.252--.+5. 45. Mt.. Pleasant, lowal £55220. <2.ccecceueeic ceed) asmemees seen seen 
Sorel Gollere 2.0 0-2...0.. 9 Mt. Vernon, Towa.| Various persons. ........-.|.-c--0ecceseer ees ence: 
Central University of Iowa... Pella, Towa <2. ee ME = 5 dsc so oe eres ea] ereeteenrete eiere ote errant ree 
Bvestern College. ....5<-.2.- ce) Wester, lowa. = [iVarious persons. ...¢- 2-22.) -seeeeee cs sees 
Baker University-............. Baldwin City. Kans ees sere csc oe cece tee sere eee | ere erie tere sloeiniere aiseraees 
Highland University ..-....-- Highland, Kans...| Mr. Thaw and othets..... Pittsburg, Pa...-... 
Otiawa Winiversityes=s.-ces-cee Ottawa, Kans..... Reve Johnie lw Jionesseeseen teeeee een e eee eee 
Washbarn College. ............ Topeka, Kans..... Mrs. E. G. SNe aa ae iaakeprea aa ee 
; R. R. Graves, (deceased) forristown, N.J..- 
Berea College...---.-+-+-++++-+ Berea, Ky..--.-.-. ; C. F. Dike, (deceased) ....| Crystal Lake, Ill.... 
Georgetown Collego.........--. Georgetown, Ky. Various persons...---.-- 2. yo-e es eee 
Bethel Collese 22 .62- ..c.52.2--) Russell ville, By @Ne eos. os aenene «= Bt Pe ceeeeeonscuncoocser é 
Centenary Collece of Louisinnall iJackson, La. ...-.4) )toe--<---2 .o2- sees coe cet reas ssc 


Amherst College-.......0e.00: 


Amherst, Mass...| Jainca 8. Seymour 
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replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education. 


Benefactions. 
8 & a. | = 5 
a =| a a oo a © 
33 os as = 2 
ao 33 B ese || 5 Object of benefaction and remarks. 
a oa i - Se 
Ph no cs aa) 
Ses a a m2 28 = 
rey ee a palace pele e 
See om 2 Be fe Ee 
: = & 
4 Bs | pa | € | 8B 1a S 
6 5 & z oa ° a 
=I | o = a H | 
a 6 | 7 8 9 10 11 12 
EGO]! [E Bameeesal eecoeced lbgecere. torre neem 
: $2, 100 ; 
GU)| 0 Rimes lacs. | Eee nh 
4, 000 CUNO |neaeererd anenaed |>Seeeec.asceee ae ene Centennial endowment. 
2, 900 G0 | sagecacalncororied |b aectee | Boomers len meser On condition of free tuition to 50 sons 
of masons. 
100) | pasa eec eee (CASesecral occas Fr cece! Gece ae cee ererers 
700, 000 |.-......-.. ROOK OCOM eee ees a Alem ance sree sec | ce see =. For the founding and maintenance of 
an astronomical observatory. There 
were numerous gifts of books to the 
library and of fossils, minerals, &c., 
to the museum. 
1, 000 i cot) LPs ecm eee, S| ee lee 
DUO Mare coe SoM enc cee a eccites IMlaeeiocec hie aeas |e cece sos 
250000 Nes 000 Mee oe (Se el 
ToCO00 Weis, OOO Me. cee. |. 2ee SEE coe ees. | coc en. 
30, 000 (ACTOOU) Meee 1 Se ere SMO de 
SONOOOMM MEGO!000 Fo teecsc | nee eR coh eee 
OOM) Mammen (OU ftereterrersrs ail vercjetes All Sete cic arya eee 'ace cul eveloe sce 
as) eee DN S00 een MUM ere I, te 
SO; OOO) Meme cee h, sae ores “SOUMVIL UN | |B, Sree | eee oe To found a professorship of natural 
science. 
75, 000 TE, UU jlacaesaacallad sbyeuia a We eal one ote eS Subseriptions towards a centennial 
fund of $100,000. 
oy 0 OG (Beers acta omie ects e = SOOO | Pisa ete Mee eine | Sais Se For endowment of a centenary chair. 
O92 INN Beery scree 1992 | deere oe lbtoSaedt) PeSoSeel i paces To pay debt on building. 
r ( aaee mere O00" |e Ac setters Mees 2 Peer. cee. 
GROOON | Geeaae ae. TUDE Secceed Aaaeooe?, (ooecee Neem bro complete new hall. 
5 p pa 4 000)| ee. A en | 
J Ue cee eee | RE | a ee 
; 14, 495 |} 00 ig 4050 see Me le | od For new buildings. Valuable additions 
have also been made to the college 
library. 
AAO) COO? (Ee Sener fesmcemmeite DOLOOOM See omreMl-Secee, [eecccs ue slg endowment of the chair of the 
ible. 
PAD | Ssermetmnes| MOOeSSAMe RASS Care mceriie fl | copra $200 | For library fund. 
TOIDY Miscereeaie | beoreectiet Geese smeeees | ee 100 | For library. 
dee 4G 0) 8 13,496 [cosets oe |. ae ERS eS 
TO) lecreaBens) GAGSeecicd Berio 6, RR coae im) lee oem caer meee Gifts of books, apparatus, &c., to the 
value of about $1,000 have also been 
received. 
PU) || dees nee poeosemee PLUON WB cieaege | [Reseeeeeeenid eee 
10, 000 TOSOOOS | emacs 2c roeeins A eee a Rte cee Gocco er 
OM OU OR Me rary rece || coxa. 2.cy | reve AUN Ne EP ok. oes os le 
10, 000 |.......... 10; 0000 | poems MMe oe Oe cet cee For new chapel. 
I OO ORR Rr aerc cs =| soci creer | eee Aaece iN coc ce: [aeecewe. 
4, 825 4/805: |e cee es Wee 2. bee 
GANT | (oe see ES ae eee | ee eae en 
2, 500 3500 bcos nee Se Dies LS. ee, 
30, 000 BO COUR escape ones. Meech ees. | ae. oe In real estate; for theological educa- 
tion. 
1, 000 PCgou eee = eee ee ee. Ft ee 
} 20. 000 ; WOR UU) lescca Geet! RA cEope HERA se ml it See ee is ee a, 5 
: LOCCO0R eee: cs (eee: IW ee ee Twenty-four pupils must have free 
tuition for 25 years. 
1, 700 Oe eal eee se Me, ANE Le 
i OOCE cece semen eee ADS os oe Ae oo cee From Kentucky Baptist Centennial 
Fund. 
726 EON haere LECH UReeeiee || Mess 8 (Mee cone 


DOOM eect avelmec ar. oA Buea? 8) $5, 000 |.....- (a a ee For 5 scholarships. 
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TABLE XXIV.—Silatlistics of educational 


Organization to which intrusted. Benefactor. 
Name. Location. Name. Residence. 
1 2 5] 4 


UNIVERSITIES, &C.—Continued. 


(One of the alumni 22.2220 2c. nsesercesceeese 
Samuel Hliot,@sqs<.secen pene ewes ee eee 
Executor of Mrs. Ann F, |........uccenessccece 

Schaeffer. 
Executor of Miss Levina |....-.e0-cecccccccce-- 
oar. 
A member of the class of |.......--.eeeecencnee- 
184). 
Trustees of the will of ]........00..--cecccee. 
| Joseph Baker. 
Agassiz Memorial Com- |.......-----..0-00---- 
| mittee. 

| Executor of Charles Sum- |.-.-..-------------e-- 

ner. 

Trustees of the James}.....---------eeeeeee- 
Arnold fund. 

FG. Gorham, 8 -<---<:]-22+-<--+ = eoseeeeerer 

Harvard University ........... Cambridge, Mass.|< Prof. Child.............-- Cambridge, Mass... 

Prof Putnamesse eee poe eee eee sere oe 

Executor ofaC@harlese Ae peseeenceeseteceince sae 
Goodnow. 

Trustees of Massachu- |.....-.--ee-cecnee--s: 
setts Society for Pro- 


moting Agriculture. 

AMIOUIY MOUS 222 eee eee ee eer 
Through Prof. Gray, |..----..---- Ree oy | 
(anonymous.) 

Edward Wigglesworth, |.-.------.+-+-2.«.---- 


esq. 

George W. Wales, e8q -..|---0-c-ccccceee-ceees- 
WilhameN. Bullard. <2.) |-222-s esses sees eee 
} Trustees of the Musenm |.......-00----20-0-0-- 
| of Comparative Zoole gy 

{ 


ere 


Members of the class Of |.....2.----eceeeceeee- 
1853. 
fvilnams College _-..1....<---6< Williamsto’n,Mass| A. B. Graves ....-..-.---- New York ....-..... 
xediiatl © OlGIS! 2. ccc nes =~ steee Adrian, Mich..... Various pergons. ...--c.0-.|----eecee eee er cece ene 
University of Michigan........ Aun Arbor, Mich.|? Directors of Calamet and |-.-....---+-c0--0000+- 
Hecla Mine. 
Hope Collego «2.--+e+eee-s2e00+ Holland City, Michi] = VSO ote hae eee Gas 
Kalamazoo College........----- Kalamazoo, Mich .| Various persons. ....-.---- Mi chiganterc see cia 
Obi vet oll6ge.... c22.cceese cet Olivet, Mich --.-.. Various persons. ..<2.0--48)-o:-.0- sss eee aa 
ViaTIOUS PELSONS 25 eee alesis ee emcee ts 
Robert Crane, M.D ..... New Haven, Corn .. 
Charles Boswell, esq.-.. | West Hartford, Conn 
S. N. Stockwell, esq...... Boston, Mass ...-.--- 
Lewis College..-....---...- ....| Glasgow, Mo...... my. Jas. W. and Jas. B,| Glasgow, Mo........ 
ewis. 
ia Grange College...-....-...- Ta Grange, Mo....| 202. ccncneccccen cocenecee [one rene cc en cen necnene: 
William Jewell College........ iberty, Mo .22.-h ces os. 00 cee en esse eee eee = see eee 
ebarles Fairbanks....... parade aN SIS 
: SoM. Kdi@elleee cece se t. Louis, Mo......-. 
Drury College -....-.-++-+++++- Springfield, Mo... iB & CO. Merriam. ........ Springfield, Mass -.. 
WiaTIOWS PELSONSs ceiecte <ntot- Pt cto ie ee erecta aisles 
William Schrader.......- St. Louis, Mo.......- 


Central Wesleyan College...... Warrenton, Mo... | Louis Kessler..........- 1 Ballwin, Moz... .-- 


Carleton College ..-..........-. Northfield, Minn | 


j 
| Other persons....... er oe oly's bana memes ene 
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benefactions for 1876, §c.—Continued. 
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Benefactions. 
Pa] on a ] = 
B | Bs s¢|@ | & 
e188], |fe18.] & 
ao as x 2 ae D = 
4 — - = Rath 
ee ae a as sa = 
(a) = os [or 2) om 2 =| {<8} & 
Se ne 8 a” Galas) 
ES Try a Bw oS e 
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Foundation for the William Samuel 
Eliot scholarship. 

To found the Dana scholarships of the 
class of 1852. 

To found a scholarship for the town of 
Lincoln, Mass. 

To increase the fund for the class schol- 
arship. 

For the general uses of the divinity 
school, 


To be added to the Sumner book fund. 


Subscription to the fire relief fund. 

Part of the net profits of the Harvard 
memorial biographies. 

For the teachers’ and pupils’ fund. 

For iron gates at Memorial Hall. 


For the botanic garden. 
For the herbarium. 


For library of the engineering depart- 
ment of Lawrence Scientitic School. 

For books for the library. 

For the library. 

The transfer of all the property held by 


them. 

A portrait of President Eliot, by Will- 
iam Page. 

For prizes. 

Donations to the centennial fund. 

Model of stamp mill for the use of the 
school of mines. 

For scholarships. 

Subscriptions in land and money. 


To endow a chair of physical science. 
In real estate. 


For a library fund. 


For new dormitory. 


To found a professorship of German 
language and literature. 


| To found a professorship of theology, 


(German.) 
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TABLE XXIV.—Silatistics of educational 


Organization to which intrusted. Benefactor. 
Name. Location. Name. Residence. 
1 2 5 4. 
UNIVERSITIES, &C.—Continued. 
( James White ............ Worcester, Mass... 
Doane College ------+2-20++--- Crete, Nebr ....... ) Mrs, W. J. Baker s.-.0.4 Worcester, Mass... 
EESNeGatesm@escee eee er Omaha, Nebr........ 
Creighton College.........----- Omaha, Nebr ..... Mrs. Edward Creighton...) Omaha, Nebr.-.-..-- 
St. Benedict's College .......-.. Nowark, Nid cs..|:esosscee- scores eet cees Sa) See eee ae ss eee 
dutgers College .....s2cse..«0- New Brunswick, | Many persons... ..-....0-0.|--cccsceccen cece ceees. 
Nw. 
College of New Jersey. ......-. Princeton Nd) - |) cohn ChG reenteesee- oe seeilece eee aeieiee eee: 
St. Stephen’s College. ......... Annandale, N. Y..| Various persons ....-...2).--eesese secs senso 
Hon. Abner Chapman... | Onondaga County, 
St. Lawrence University ....--. Canton, N. Y.....- 5 1% 
Other persons.........--cesece- s+ > ale eee 
Hobart College ...............-. Geneva, N. Y .... | Mrs. H. Seymour.......-..- Buffalo, N. Y......- 
f Se Coleatemenss cece ter eee ater ere 
Tadi ‘ . . 1B. SPOT. s-acon sc aes =, Boece ee eee 
Madison University .......-.--. Hamilton, N. Y ... 5 Viilliam Backrcll 12 An) a: ees eee 
| | Isaae Davis and others. 4) d. 2-2-2422 2= nee = 
Manhattan College..........--. New York, N. Y ..1 Edward J. Sears, iL, D.40-2e-..-25.2oee- eee 
(deceased.) 
Ri ecar COlere.....<..cccenc- a. Pouchkeepsic, N, | Various persons s2...2.+ Ey) eeeee =< 92 oa ee 
ve 
University of Rochester....... Rochester, N. Y...| John B. Trevor, esq....... Yonkers, N.Y ....-. 
[ Mires: CL. Wolte 222.2. New York, N.Y .... 
| Hon. L. H. Morgan ....... Rochester, N. Y.... 
Mimo: Cellece . 0.500 ceeweees Schenectady, N. Y.|, James H. Cook........... Newark, Nid 7222-22 
| G. D. G. Moore ....-.....- Newark, N. J ....-. 
; Ifon. Robert Earl ......-- Herkimer, N. Y.... 
University of North Carolina..] Chapel Hill, N.C..| Various persons .--...-....]-----------+ 0-0-5. 
ui y College 222. en ca meen Trinity, Nw. 2. 22 bese wtes sia <0 <cis eiwicis cise sles oe Bic fee = ede eee eee 
Hebrew Union College......... Cincinnatl, Ohio 22 |.-se-62--esecceeeeee soe tI eee ee eee eee 
University of Cincinnati-...... Cincinnati, Ohio .-| S. J. Browne estate...2. 40- o--=-- =< eee eee 
: ‘ ‘ . : IMIS SG Taye se reer seer Painesville, Ohio... 
Denison University......-....- Granville, Ohio ... ; Various persons ...:sc. 4h i:-52---0ec ei oeeeee 
Samuel C. Morgan, (de- | Norwich, Conn..... 
Mforictia College. ....s0.<n0s0n- Marietta, Ohio.... ceased.) 
Other persons: 242.2..25- de Sacer <2 eee 
WherimCollece (oo. oo cee - neo. Oberlin, Ohio .-... V aTiOUS PCLSOUS o2-. oe. 2 We ee cee err 
Wittenberg College...........- Springfield, Ohio..} Various persons ........-.|-----+-+--+--2-20++-- 
Heidelberg College. ---s+e--2+-- Tiffin, Ohio ..-..-. epee So | en 
Urbana University -..........- Wadi ee OM o665 boacconeosaonomsoeuncadoddes \poosecccencn oosmocsce 
Otterbein University ......--.. Westerville, Ohio .| Various persons ......-.- |. ee eee cree cece eee n ee 
Geneva College ......--.....--- West Geneva, Ohio| R 2 for Be 6d Presbyteriam(pe--2-<4-254-e5oe- = 
ynod. 
wilmington College .....2...5 Wilmington, Ohio | se.2:2-.22e0--- one: ee oe ee eee 
Wilbertorce University ..-....- Xenia, Ohio. .....- ela MM, FE. Clrurch ands 2 -<s.<-5- secs -eeeer 
riends. 
EMtioch College... 6c. <cecces c+! Yellow Springs, | Rev. E. E. Hale, E. W. |.-----------+-+------- 
Ohio. Clark, and others. 
Christian College .........-..-- Monmouth, Oreg..j Various persons .......... Orevon veces 
Philomath College....-..-..--. Philomath, Oreg .. seh S. McLean and} Philomath, Oreg ..- 
others. 
Lebanon Valley College.......- Annville; Pas... solh.. chen. noes teu eee ao A eet eres 
Dickinson College .........--.- Carlisle, Pa .....3.| Various persons <2. --..-. 2M). secs. =25-= ee 


Hatavetbe WOllegs.- .45..c2= 6. 
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TABLE XXIV.—Statistics of educational 


Organization to which intrusted. Benefactor. 
Name. Location. Name, Residence. 
1 2 3 4. 


UNIVERSITIES, &C.—Concluded. 


Thiel College ...... ica cceeeeen|| Greenville, Pa .-..| Josep. Doyle ..c-c-.ee Pittsburg, Pa. .-..-! 

Isaiah V. Williamson ....| Philadelphia, Pa .... 
Haverford College ........-.-.-]| Haverford, Pa .... ) Various POPSONS . soos. scl oes enenaeseesc. seeret 
University at Lewisburg .....- Lewisburg, Pa ....) Various persons 22222. -2c|- seem = eee tee Re 
Mercersburg College......-.... Mercerehurg, Pac.|| Various Persons scene cee) lena ane ieee 
St. Joseph’s College,......-.... IMME MOE hen) oe Boseegecceremecoonadcrecsoddlacscas .  .. _esecoe 
University of Pennsylvania ...}| Philadelphia, Pa ..| Citizens of Philadelphia..| Philidelphia, Pa --. 

Col. Robert Klotz .......- Mauch Chunk, Pa.. 
The Lehigh University .....- ; ponte Bethlehem, | } Various persons .2.. <c25)2- oe ee ee 

Isaiah V. Williamson ....| Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Swarthmore College .....--.--.- Swarthmore, Pa. ..| ; Deborah F, Wharton ....| Philadelphia, Pa ..- 

| 1, Sealant tere eae <ere rere eeee 
Brown University -.....2-.-:-- Providence, R. f..- 

Sundry Persons vss... ce loan eee ees 
em oC ollace meer sccaacc css --ac Bristol; Deni) fee |e ae cess co occa are re ote aera area ee ee eee 
South Western Presbyterian | Clarksville, Tenn .| Various persons ..........|.-0---eeeeeeceeeeee--- 

University. 
Evecnwvestern: baptist Univer) Jackson, Fent..-|..q-.<ccasse sessceceee secon) aye eee eee eee 
sity. 
Bethel COlCtC se werescesascea. = MclWenzies Memnien| smeeiieccceciecc ces SonocSnSace Fulton County, Ky.. 
: a : William Shaw, esq.,and¢| Pittsburg, Pa....... 
Maryville College.......-------| Maryville, Tenn -. ; Hon. William E. Dodge. ; New York, N.Y -.- 
Central Tennessee College ..... Nashville, Tenn. : |cisc<: 256 one eae cemen see eee eee ee eee 
Cornelius Vanderbilt ....| New York, N. Y ..-. 
Vanderbilt University......... Nashville, Tenn... W.M. Cartmell ......-... W a lson County, 
enn. 
University of the South ....... Sewanee, Tenn....| Mrs. Marigault ..........- South Carolina.....- 
Southwestern University ......] Georgetown, Tex | 0? Ta eng on nee lini 
Washington and Lee Univer- | Lexington, Va ....|.--.-----2--- 2-2 eene ee nee ee [eee c ee cee e ce ceee wees 
sity. 
ichimond Collége -.....<--.<-- muichinond, Va cae Me oes. choc aeenceesiese cece cee! seeere sae BSS Sree 
HvOUNOKC COUGES 42. cae ~-2 0-0 pale, Vacs se. Various persons ..250--cu|¢esesa seen eee ee 
{ W. W. Corcoran ....-....} Washington, D. C...t 
: ‘ aera University of Vir- 
University of Virginia ...... ; ginia, Va. , AMON YVMOUS Fioeceses eels eee err 
eathany College 22... 5-65. Bethany, W. Va.. | Various persons ......---.|-----+---+0+--0-- aes 
Lawrence University ere ae Appleton, Wis... 4# Mr. St.John .--.<.22..5225 Portage City, Wis -. 
meio College). 2.2 2. . oe see sed Beloit, Wis ..-...- Samuel C. Morgan ........ Norwich, Conn...... 
University of Wisconsin ...... Madison, Wis. ..-. John A. Johnson.......... Madison, Wis..-..-. 
pon COlers.oc<..s5- se eccene Ripon, Wis oc cge evened eee caves ssceeaceosee| oan eee eee 
Northwestern University...... Wiatertowi, WiSecle.-ta0ceece cen ee eo eens oe eee eee eee 


SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE, (mining, 
engineering, agriculiure, Lc.) 


Tlinois Industrial University..] Champaign, Ill....] Emory Cobb, csq.........- Kankakee, Hl.....-. 

Maine State College of Agri- | Orono, Me ........ Hon. Abner Coburn......- Skowhegan, Me.... 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 

Worcester County Free Insti- | Worcester, Mass..| Hon. William Knowlton..}| Upton, Mass ....... 
tute of Industrial Science. 

Stevens Institute of Technology| Hoboken, N. J ....| Various persons ..........]---.02-eccee cence eeee: 

Hampton NormalandAgricult- | Hampton, Va..... iV ATiOUS PESOS <.se00.<e pee -o<- eee eae eae 


ural Institute. 
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For scholarships. 


..-| For scholarships. 


Subscriptions in 1875-76 for a new col- 
lege hall. 


To endow the ‘John Welsh centennial 
professorship of history.” 

More than 300 relics and curiosities, 

Books for the libraries, fossils, miner- 
als, ores, &c., for the museums. 


For library building; also lot of land. 
value not estimated. 
For scholarship and general fund. 


Subscriptions towards 
dowment. 
Centennial contributions for endow- 


permanent en- 


ment. 
..| 440 acres of land for perpetual scholar- 


ship. 


For scholarships. 


.| For Theological Hall and for scholar- 


ships. 


...| 1,720 acres of land. 


600 volumes to the library. 
To erect museum. 


To erect a library hall 
To endow schools of history, literature, 
and moral philosophy, and for library. 


.| For museum building and to complete 


natural history collection. 


For scholarships or general purposes. 


.| For scholarships. 


[ecccce-|eecoeee-| Ward's College set of casts of cele. 


brated fossils. 


Also valuable minerals from various 
persons, and books and a large pkho- 
tograph of ‘Krupp’s Steel Works. 


Also books for library and miscellane- 
ous articles. 
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TABLE XXIV.—Statistics of educational 


Organization to which intrusted. 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


1 


SCHCOLS OF THEOLOGY. 


Pacific Theological Seminary .. 
Chicago Theological Seminary 
Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary cf the Northwest. 
Danville Theological Seminary 
Newton Theological Institution 


Theological department of Hope 
College. 

Seabury Divinity School .....-. 

Augsburg Seminarium.......- 


Bishop Green Associate Mis- 
sion and Training School. 

The German Theological School 
of Newark. 

Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church. 


Theological Seminary of veer 
Presbyterian Church. 


Theological department of St. 
Lawrence University. 

General Theological Seminary 
of tke Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Union Theolagical Seminary. ..- 


Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary a 
the West. 


Union Biblical Seminary 


Moravian Theological Seminary 

Theological Seminary of the 
Evan elical Lutheran Church. 

Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church. 

Meadville Theological School .. 

Union Theological Seminary... 


Theological Seminary of the 
Evang gelical Lutheran Synod, 
South. 

Protestant Episcopal Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

mNashotalt House-..-.0.--2.....- 

Wwavyland Seminary .-...-...<.-. 


SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Union College of Law ......... 
SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE. 
Medical Institution of Yale 
College. 
ppeee of Physicians and Sur- 
£0 
Beaton ental College...2as0a, 


Boston University School of 
Medicine. 


Location. Name, mesidence. 

4 3 4 
Oakland: Call. oc cc4]a. 2c see oesccu coer ocas crete ene et eee ere 
Chicaro lle ..-| Vallous personsmeacesen entree ee eee eer 
Chicago, Hl ......- Several persoug. 22.20.2255) e-eaeee= <= -e ee ae 
Danville, Ky. 2... James Lenox and others =. jo24---ses2200-ee =o 
Newton Centre, | Several persons........-- fy [lmaoo ousounbosadedoE 

Mass. 
Holland City, Mich} Various persons .......2--[ --seeceeeee ener enon 
Faribault, Minn ..| Various PCTSONS --------- | eee eee ee were eee eeeee 
Minneapolis, Minn| Congregations of the Nor- | -..----------------- 
wegian Danish Confer- 
ence. 
Dry Grove, Miss ..| Various persons ......--. | --+-----ee cee ee ence: 
Bloomfield, N. J-.-| Various persons ........--]-----+-eeecceee-eeree 
New Brunswick, | Gardner A. Sage ---...-..-. Now York, N. ¥ .... 
a Messrs. R. L. & A. Stuart | New York, N.Y ...- 
Princeton, N. J... ; Werke Collingemeaseremeaee Baltimore, Md ...... 
Margaret H. Creswell... | Petersourg, Pa..... 
Canton No Yio. ---- Sat, Herning: je emosc ose e New York, "N.Y. 


New York, N. Y -.| Miss Caroline Talman ... | New York, N.Y ..- 


New, Mork Nn VY 2.| Paces seeeencmaecciceeneimee ene 


ee ee 


‘pt * Ons Re Ra SOriiGers.a.. ones eee Cincinnati, Ohio ... 
Cincinnati, Ohio... ; Other persons.....----0--| ---2- cere eee eceete es 
( Daniel Stover... -...-<46- Indianapolis, Ind.... 

eran klin@lennveeen: cos Bow:ing Green, Ind 

Dayton, Ohio.....- 2 Martin V. B. Hoover.... | N ewburg, Pace 
Rev. 8. L. Livingston .... Wapakoneta, Ohio .. 

Bethlehem, Pa... Moravian churches ....--. ae 
Gettysburg, Pa ...} 2... - eee eee eee een enn | cece c ne er ene nnensces: 

Lancaster, Pa..... Rev. I. W. Love and others] -..----+---+-+-++---- 
Meadville, Pa..... Various persons ......2.--| ----22eece seen ee eee: 
Hampden Sidney, | Mis. Davidson ..........- Rockingham County, 

Va. Va. 
Salem, Vascccece sbi ccccee.eeso se cn scene nee os = neem =m etiam” 
Theological Semi- | Various persons .......---|--2-22 cee ee te eeeceeee- 
nary Pp. O., Va. 

Nashotah, Wis 2 sca oud od waceuet anes een eee ee eee 
Washington, DEG) | paesooocceeeosobasonecce!| ssabonnabooasccnEsaes 
Chicago, Ul <2 ..2.- Henry Booth, LL. D.......- Chicaco, 2.2. -se- 
New Haven, Comn.| {2002 De 10S 2ia os 
Indianapolis, Ind -| Physicians......--.--.--- Indiana. 220-2 = ee 
Boston, Mass......] --2-- nnn ee nn cone c eer enenncfeneeec enn cessccerces: 
Boston, Mass......; Various persons .......--.]----2eeeeeeeeees ganocd 
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Benefactions. 
2 2 ye c3 
aD NED Sg/2 | & 
- “<= 2 Oo Oo 
2B oS sas) || os 2 
8 | BB] 2 |} ®B |g. & 
i) 2) a se aed oe rc 
as a - aa | ta 
3 a A a os a 2 
. Fe | Se #@ | ga | x 4 
ra Qs Bg ea | 8 5 
S a z S ay } ca 
a cs) o Ry fy A ss) 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
SP UOIOE tot 00M 2, Becweleee esac 22. eek eo SN . cc 
7, 000 5 G00. ....--. CSL OTS poceee, al LAS Ol $200 
2200 |.....-..-. SLOT | boeeses || see ae cottteefeseeeees 
TLM01009) Spe Sees | ac Ne cetepetias tars era! 1. 000 })--.--- 
4, 000 S SOOWE Eee ce 1 ce ow $1,000 |....... 500 
La a, | | a a (OG 00 ces 3! Were, VS eee 
4, 000 25000 MR Rome ene |(Soeeeeeewe RIC os at 
6, 000 GrOUG MAE mee slots) |e. I 
3, 000 SRT | | Aa aes eee ese A |RSS | Neen 
Tee) | Phage | DE eee eee Een | ee | eee 
700 e 1) oe Geen ees | Cen | maaan || eine 
$0, 50 _ a Pepetiets | Oo ogee MMe fe 
ord La come | A eae eon amine 8 Rea || aie; 
2500) hope eee eo. uh eee 19) SOOM. AOE. «2c 
22,000°|.......--. 10,000 |....... 12) 000M .-c0- TNL... 2-. 
SON | RAS meee ees er (ee | ere 0 | 
; 2, 000 ; Ts 0)) OMS aM ee cc | crea Write 9 | aaa 
} (me 060 EE ee ee UT MN. 
| SAUD, ap eeecall ceeeeos lSssnoes uiGaeeee «fein 
aoe Melt COUMIER ee eee ee UM 
| Rel OCC WS eee ee IN ARB ce, 
Lee? 000 NE ee i a 
PACOON eee 54 Oso sven | 222 dl 2,000 |_....... 
CO00 WE Meee BUTS ee Nee Niece codlllos col! 

500 S0N]| | Rae Sel eee (Geer || Raeeae! | aR 
TOOT ae. SUNS See oo aaa al 450 B45 
1, 400 ULE Be Se eee oeeeee | eee | eee 
5, 000 SAN) LRA cages | ero eel (tea een | Be 

SORCOOm) 50, OO0IB A. soc lhe cen oe SURE Be 

AU) UE Seem ON 2 4 See i sea 2) ee) Se: | ea 

S00\ft. ce -- 4: SCOR eee ese Ps 2 We. 
2, 500 2 OROULES. 2. Boe. ee fee Pe 

16 5,000 
5, 500 ; “Gicn), A) FRE | (WE an nee | daa 

500 SL)' Lose Ge el) AS SE ee Ol eames 

100 CD | Lae A Sea OE ee ee 
2, 500 ae O00n Gace. eee SOU ee eo Woe. ce 


Object of benefaction and remarks. 


12 


Collections in churches. 


For a chapel and library building. 


To endow the professorship of digactic 
and polemic theology. 


For the support of Peter Herzog Hall. 


A building for lecture bail—Stuart Hall. 
For a scholarship. 


350 | For Herring Library. 


Talman scholarship of $8,500 and Bishop 
G. W. Doane scholarship of $4,000. 


$10,000 for prize fellowship and $2,000 
for scholarship. 


Tn land. 


The services of Judge Booth as de&n, 


e 
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TABLE XXIV.—Stlatistics of educational 


Organization to which intrusted. Benefactor. 


Name. Location. Name. Residence. 
1e 2 o 4 
SCHOCLS OF MEDICINE.—Concl’d. 
Missouri Dental College ......- St. howls, Mos. <eahe cs San see een ces eee ee ere ete eres 
Eclectic Medical College of the | New York, N. Y ..| Benjamin Brandreth ...... Sing Sing, N.Y -.... 
City of New York. ene 
+ : Miss El Wolfe 22. caones er (neem neteet tacoma ee 
New York Medical College Bee eu ts ca aia) ice 
and Hospital for W omen. ; New York, N. Y ee William PlCamay, ne iss 
Woman’s Medical College of | New York, N.Y .-| Various persons ..-....-- |..cccee cess neeeeeeeee 
the New York Infirmary. 
peeaioal college of Syracuse'| Syracuse, N. Y ---.| Various persons .......... Syracuse, Nv seseee 
niversity. 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy| Cincinnati, Ohio ..| Graduating class of 1876..|......-...-.--+--e0--- 
INSTITUTIONS FOR SUPERIOR IN- 
STRUCTION OF WOMEN. 
Hamilton Female College...... Hamilton: Gaeces races see aes ece ese s So eeen | Rue neon ae eee errr 
Si anys SCHOOL ssccaes cee emer Knoxville, Ill ..--- Hon. James Knox, (dee’d) ] Knoxville, Il .-----. 
Rockford Female Seminary....| Rockford, Ill...... Alone and friends s.-222|j220ee2 eee 
College of the Sistersof Bethany] Topeka, Kans.....} Various persons .-........]....-----eeeeeeee eens 
Logan Female College ......... Iussollville, Ky .<.)vee Js scese acs oe eee) pee ee ee ee 
rmiIpie ONG26..25 06. co le ccc an: Nore t le id UO +5 teen cee ces seceeeene cee, Northampton, Mass 
Maas. 
Wheaton Female Seminary .-..} Norton, Mass -... | Mrs. E. B. Wheaton .....-.]....-.-.------.---+-- 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Willis- | Florence, Mass...--- 
‘ South Hadley, ton. 
Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary. ; Mass. “ 1) Mrs. J. P. Williston, and | Northampton, Mass 
P many othors. 
Adams Female Academy ...... Host Derry, N. i. .| Mrs, Philip Nowell <2... .--f..c.cece 2 -eee =e == 
Tilden Ladies’ Seminary. ...--. West Lebanon, | Jacob Prescott... 22.5.6.) j222seec-- eee eee 
N. 


Packer Collegiate Institute....] Brooklyn, N. Y..-] Mrs. E. T. Pell and others.| Brooklyn, N.Y ...- 


Ohio Wesleyan Female College. 


Delaware, OhiOwmes|creseccccs see seeee eect 
ake Krie Séminary .....--..-- 


PainesvitlesObiOs | Sasess ac eee ieee eeisce eect etl eee ee eee rises 


Due West Female College ..... Due West, S.C ...]| Prof. Fred. Schmidt. .-..-- Duo West, 8. C...-- 
Cumberland Wemale Callere...-| MeMinnville,Tenn| Citizens .-_..--.--- <:2--2}.-ceece~ sees s-e eee 
PING OOS6 55.0. ss << ~ 3 Pulaski, Tenn ...- Various persons ~-22e. cc. esos eee ee 
Waco Female College........-. Wacovlex 2.22... Variols persons ..i<c2.~2-] soeee esse eee 
Vermont Methodist Seminary | Montpelier, Vt.--.| Various persons ..........].-.--.-----+---20+---. 
and Female College. 
seem EA oie a aie n aes wn aCaSHE, WOE) sper eeconercoruononeooEetorcond|aassencuaddecadeuaaor 
Milwaukee College ............ Milwatikee; Wig. ceo oe eee eee Milwaukee, Wis... 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


@alladeca College..........---- Talladega, Ala..-.| American Missionary As- |......--------------- 
sociation, &c. 
Norwich Free Academy........ NWOnWwiICH, CONN 9 Ireu.see see smc os set deee eee Norwich, Conn...... 
Connecticut Literary Institu- | Suffield, Conn .....|. 2.0... 2ce- ence enc ee eee e ee [eee e eee en eee ee eens: 
tion. 
Woodstock Academy .......-- Woodstock, Conti. | ssc0-2ceeee ses eee oe eee oe eee 
Burlingtoa Collegiate Institute.| Burlington, Iowa .| Various persons ..---...- |.--.-----+ ----2----+-s- 
Waterville Classical Institute .| Waterville, Me ...| Abner Coburn ..........-. Skowhegan, Me..... 
nips Academy....0....5.¢3- Andover, Mass...) Several pers0ls-2-----<26.|os-s-22-—-- eee 
JOU So) ote] REE eee eee eee Concord, Mass ....| Cyrus Stowe......-------- Concord, Mass ....-- 
Worcester Academy ........... Worcester, Mase.) icmenecudescaeeens see-+ = ~ ooclleeee os ee eee 
oustin Academy... =. <...c2-=-- poutte Strafford). | cosee sca sce tacts cee esse wees] ete = eee ee ee 
Cazenovia Seminary .----...... Cazenovia, N. Y...| Several persous-22.2-<2-o7) seer sees eee 
Pook Academy Gece u....-25 2... Havana, N, Y 2:2. | Various persons 2... ,..-0:t-eee ose eee ee 


Park Institute Rye; NOY sec. sce Board of trustees .......--!ee weer ee eeee ence eecnes 
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benefactions for 1876, §c.—Continued. 


Benefactions, 
a oe ee ms i 
&. | Ha ag |% : 
3B nS aa WS 3S 
&8 ‘22 rs 2M & gq Object of benefaction and remarks. 
as fa a ad | Ba a 
fay of Bebe aitae | 
Fe | se | @ | eB] | & 
a 20 Eas Q Se o a 
3S = eS 2 ro ° = 
land ol 
A co a) Pi Fy ial | 
5 G 7 8 9 10 il 12 
Omnia ol 2G ee |Get Mm te, BUR ee Ue eres : 
250 GOW snes ae eee ee ee ee OO ee eee Payment of interest. 
es UNG ee Sorters ee ame | A ALN | BAe epee 
16, 600 12/500 ena | ee ee, PE Bo co 
CO ees ee Shel een ocine SeoSeoee parece meiner 
1, 100 100 clearence ee eee 6 AWS ore. |e ae ene 
POMOUOG eee ea SLO 0001] es Mal, eR MER cal cae e. 
HO Og erent eye LOO; | See eae eal). cern ac ae BO Sete as 
EI eagasrcaee hse) eect, |d Genes (oeeaeren | (beers 
1; C00: | poesesmces TOS eeseaeae| aéeceone bscraet |tcassece For enlargement of building on condi- 
tion that as much more be raised. 
10, 000 IO Oe eee ee | | eee ee | eee For endowment of department of men- 
tal and moral philosophy. 

2 S00) |i sanoo cess PPS) ba Saeeis| Geconoed |seeeeee baer 

00) genet S00 tee ees. a...|, HSER) ae | ee 

1 CUUE aoe ok Cla ineee eee ek we eee Fae $1, 500 | For art gallery. 

2, 000 OU asec Saacoel bmossced MeaBecns| | steams 

} 

i) (ie eee ame ek eee Pe BY "| 
f : 

J 

dy CON coe oenoce: TE GON eee SN oe NR eR an 

fea U5) |OUR aes eee eae || || eae 6 52,000 }.-.-..-- The income to be used to pay tuition of 
needy day scholars. 

QeO008 es werner wee ee ees a SOPOOOKM Me acer We. camer To found two scholarships. There were 
also many contributions to the cabi- 
nets. 

3, 000 BRUNE pecenees Seco Races | seemed] beac 

SOUR ee coer ON eo cee ashes Meee, oat) oe cud cee 2 

1, 500 Nude ee PT Ne 

00) || ssoneaoose DT COOT | peers e ANUS eres oeL tea APES. cere 

5,000) [ee.-.o.c- 5000) | coe A ee Me AL ee 

Le) | ees 163000 eee aay! ie |) cote UN ae 

OUD | GRC Re ee ane eeNe cnt | Peer nee meraoee! || Meee On condition that the amount be in- 
creased to $50,000. ; 

TOOU ME S.2o225 4 1000) Seems aan sete ee econ cee For the school, chapel, and library. 

LUO) a ceaeoee: lS O00 | Geer: aah Sates: poe o PB aes For astronomical observatory. 

ICS PEWH) Togeteensee leek enema Creer a, | Ok SNe nee || || ees ae 
SO UMN Memerc fe Uo oc aoe | ae Ue oe. | ae AMM 
4, 000 ANN Aline... comet | Me! Aaa || || Meee 
600 GO (5 Beare ER Ea! eon Wa |, 1d ae a Not to be used till doubled. 
1, 000 LO) } Le Gaeeee4 occosisd Poceeeae aera} ie comer 
40, 000 CU | | Beogoae ae We serait Geen [heer MA Spee 
780 00) | EaoBnane» beaarEaged SO Meee at 100 
LOOM | ETD ES RE A eed eg Ne a ie 
SING | LGoncoaoad |bnoteens 4's Seon Al ieceeey « meson 1 Ee eee 
125 PS) | pGagogos? | Aaeene Be cserae Liege by | Me cele 
(000 75, 0001S: 2 2184. 2.2. |----222-|--eeee-[------e. For endowment; not yet available. 
10, 759 S50 6-2. see ee yee OOD eer AR In cash and pledges, 


1, 000 1, 000 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TABLE XXIV.—Statistics of educational 


Organization to which intrusted. Bencfactor. 
Name. Location. Name. Residence. 
ul 2 3 4 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS—Concl. 
Chambersburg Academy....... Chambersburp, Pad-2oc..c accesses esceccaeee Chambersburg, Pa... 
Wyoming Seminary ......-.-.. Kingston, Pa...... Hon. Ziba Bennett ......-. Nees Pa Te Soe 
: . Wins) WATISOR ec cee eee el reenwich, R. E..... 
Lapham Institute......-..-.--- North Scituate, R.1 : Benedict Lapham..-...-. Centreville, R.I...... 
j Ex-Governor Claflin ..... Massachusetts .-.--.. 
laa ne Claflin eee res Massachusetts ....-- 
‘ ‘ : Hreedmen’s\Aml Society, |o------ 222s ee=-— eee == 
WlotimeWniversity -.<.-cs0.<55. Orangeburg, 8. C-. { aE Church. 
| Other societies and indi- | osececsoeceeleeeetee 
viduals. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR SECONDARY 
INSTRUCTION. 
Schools for boys. 
St. Matthew’s Academy........ Monroe, La ....---. Voune Catholics’ Kriends’ j--22---2--2s=eeere es 
Societ 
Boys’ School of St. Paul’s Parish} Baltimore, Md -.-.| St. paulte parishioners ....| Baltimore, Md ...... 
expaviy, ACAdeMy -2.5.-.--...-- Albany. Ns Yo. se. Various persous .--.---.-- Albany evens eo: 
St. John’s School for Boys...... Mailing; Ny V s.ce Wie... Goa. S sco ceps ae soste awe: [pom eee e a eee eee 
Mrs: Raia Browil = cs. cece. New Youkgeeresse =e 
Biddle Memorial Institute -.... Charlotte, N.C... BUDS one oeandae dee Philadelphia, Pa ..- 
WaATIONS Persons. 2 hah aes asic ee eetieeterreee 
HLS, Harrison seen ces coal sete i= se ceeenereseeteierr 
beesbure Academy ...-......-- Leesburg, Va -..-.. ; 
Trustces and citizens .2- AWS-..ccsscem ec ccee cece. 
Schools for girls. 
School of the Holy Cross-.....- Santa Cruz, Cal 2 Al... 22.c0s5oces cence coe cau Wesee eee oe one eee 
Virals) Js ule oe eeesenoeeeee ee Denver, Colo...... Mies Catherine L. Wolfe..| New York, N. Y.... 
St. Margaret’s School for Girls | Waterbury, Conn . pee H. Boardman and Connecticut ......-. 
others. 
St. Hyacinth’s Academy -.----. Monroe, La -..-... Young Catholics’ Friends We. ---22----e---- = 
Societ 
Rev. Elisha Hathaway -.4)(Brisiol, R.1--22--.2) 
Mt. Hermon Female Seminary .| Clinton, Miss ..... ais Anne Walworth..-.| Cleveland, Ohio ...-. 
B.A. Dickey ..keceresee- Clinton, Miss ....... 
Heron e lipleel | Peevey eee este ere ee OmahawNebr cae Wage se) aoe cee emer Aimee cnt setae eter seats 
COU SeMmIDATY . 25 222.0-5--64. Concord, N.C ..... Various PETSONS .-.--2--0-|- 200+ -nseec once eo eee: 
Notre Dame Academy ......--. Baker City, Oreg-.| Residents of Baker County| Oregon ..........-.. 
RUNG SCMINATY 22 o0c05. oa Muntey bance 5. AMODYMOUS 2 .cceecec cen \teee == eee eee at 
lexington Female High School.| Lexington,S.C 2. Ni)... ..-.2.22.-.seneece se |e eee ee 
Clarksville Female Academy .. Clarksville, Tenn .| B. O. Kesee, esq ..-----.--. Clarksville, Tenn .. 
eullins College... .2c2cc-.05-- Bristol, Va..<.-2- ! (UtIZONS .aoete secs ceases Hristol, Va.2ees--sa4 
Lakeside Seminary .--......... Oconomowoc, Wis.| John = Rockwell, (de- | Oconomowoc, Wis .- 
ceased.) 
St. Mary’s Institute............ Eau du Chien, | John Lawler............-- pete du Chien, 
is. is. 
St. Catharine’s Academy....... Racige, Wis -2.-2: Benevolent Society ....... Munich, Bavaria. -- 
Mb JPRS SOO | oooeoesmbcoodt Wiebe WAC RSA We Se seeeoocmaercadcemmasedr |booncodoobon cosHoodec 
Wash. 
Schools for boys and girls. : 
Greene Springs School.......-. Greene Springs, | Joe. E. Matthews......... Dallas County, Ala. 
2. 
Napa Collegiate Institute -..... Napa City, Cal... Il Hon. C. Hartson.2.. 222.234) eeee. eee ee 
Niorcanischoolmeerereeererrrce s Clinton, Conn .---. Charles Morgan........--. New York. N.Y .--. 
Durbam Academy.....-....--- Durham, Conn ....| Hon. S.S8. Scranton.......- Durhaw, Conn ...... 
Winchester Institute ....-....- Winchester, Conn.! Mrs. Mitchell ...........-- Winsted, Conn ...... 
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Benefactions. 
4 a ey 5 
ao 2 =o aaa) = eB 
a2 Ss a Se. Ieee eS Object of benefaction and remarks. 
es as = as =e rs 
aS Be 4 Se ees q 
e a oe E 2.3 ae ce 
Ue! Wise] 2 | EB ls | & 
a ge aS oe ee ire H 
6 A = m 2 ° = 
A i) el 4 4 = md 
5) 6 cs 8 9 10 il 12 
PV) | |, a | CMD Gi amie at Meee < medi! A Alieaw | | he aman For library and improvement to 
grounds. 
SO) | co Geemama eee oae.| Geeseeol |Necoges | eaacem $500 | For library. 
lo core. Se Oe ee Le. ooh 2 oe | 
} atu ; tog 1 ae: es a ee ea | 
} ( (60) aac cee boeceemt! Wosedese Aasened eee 
AUNT | Be ecaeee |ceceeae!) saeeeend | meee (eles eee 
+ 3,150 16500 oe A 4G sah 
| BE] | Secoseee Recasee 6 |Aeesers| Saaeeri| | aoees aan 
J lL 
INU) f seteeee ooh Se ee |! | ee a eee PlOOW.....--. 
ORAM Ieee eee ee eee es A AE eee. HOP400NS. 2. 2SNie For maintenance of 15 scholarships. 
7, 000 7000) .cecosee || hBasoecs| essosad | Samnes aeaee, Subscriptions towards a permanent en- 
dowment fund of $25,000. 
23, 500 OSE O00) Re cee sau) joc | cee cena. Sohn. wee To pay indebtedness. 
S00) Fe cena aA eeeeen| access MaeeceS Ie. amet 
1, 500 00] | See ew | ee) | ee 
O00) Recah ee ee ee SS Bh. 
JSecee 24 | Se ae ||| eee) | | Building lot, on condition that a dwell- 
500 ing house for the principal be built. 
UUM |b Acercee | 2 Rees | Wee See eee eee a For dweiling-house. 
ALU |-eceeee od |-Besoceee |} Bocece | Bec see] (Semi rid eee oe aD 
1, 000 Carer) eA ee | a ee 
IUCR Rcaeeecoed beeanoe 4) aeedena beeoaoe: SOOTIES. 722 | 
S100) | (Meseoceoce |b Geneose sescaord eso anae SOOM Seen ae | 
bisiaje sete © HOU) |\§ ASAE Reece. ae baaeoe Seer 
TG (ae SOOM t 2.2 ieee ee Te | 
es ee Pi) | sBadeoed peop coat baoooey |beanesee 
500 C10) | | Beets, 68 |B aSSesee| (Bees cree |e U 100 
000 Nm SooeemN 2 OS. OE Te 
OOM MBE s crvaee TOO) oS SAS. aeeeeooe (cess fe asesee 
200 PANU hee coeeod |beecccee Be aeaees | Meme ma |e Se cet 
30 SON aele «eee eee es aaa a ee. So UMoe 2 eel For a clock and for printing. 

PAULTOLOON (apes ee | 20, O04 oe. oar eee er ee. SAN ce A mansion to be sold at the death of his 
widow and proceeds to be invested 
and interest used to improve the 
academy grounds. 

1, 500 P00) | ee Sree baecHo OH LaSrcee.| Seem aL (team, - 
500 500 Besos | 65oaopy season. Moosoo d lb Seense 4 

TUL | Ene ae TU | Bees! | Leese 4 Eee a |S eae ie For ornamentation of grounds. 
PAGE || SSeS GRBat Perce eee | Become |e ce ewe Al Seeiine ae) | PA ae 
600 00) | Peeaceesy | LSscaseH || Saboore4 saan Ae Le eee 
50Q Meee. ee! OU rae |B are atere SED cen ate) Wick cleo oe Value of telescope. 

SHO) sadocoo ot WO | pGeGB0 64) || Bosna 4 scoanad leedpogce To erect Ladies’ Hall, 

SU 00mmeeO O00 Wise ee AI ee 
OU) | Se Oe A eee eee (tee ree meee 50 | For library. 
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TABLE XXIV.—Statistics of educational 


Organization to which intrusted. 


Name. 


1 


INSTITUTIONS FOR SECONDARY 
INSTRUCTION—Continued. 


Wilmington Conference Acad- 
emy. 

Cookman Institute.......-..--- 

Masonic Academy ......-....-. 

Clark University .......--.-..«- 

Fairburn Academy 

Nacoochee Male and Female 
High School. 

Talbot Valley Select School.... 

German Evangelical Lutheran 
School. 

Howe Literary Institute.-...... 

Chaddock Collese..:..---...-5- 


Friends’ Bloomingdale Acad- 
emy. 

Spiceland Academy.-.........-. 

Ackworth Institute 


Coe Collegiate Institute........ 


Friends’ Select School ......... 
Lenox Collegiate Institute 
Cedar Valley Seminary ....... 

Wilton Collegiate Institute.... 
Alexander College 


Hebrew Educational Institute . 

East Maine Conference Sem- 
inary. 

Westbrook Seminary 

Hallowell Classical] and Scien- 
tific Academy, 

Hampoaen A cadeny..-.---.-.-- 

Tlanover Academy.....--.....-. 

Leicester Academy 


PeircerA CademMy cs. -.-cence- 448 
Wesleyan Academy...---.---.- 


Christ Church Parish School... 
Wesleyan Methodist Seminary. 
Grand River College 
Marionville Collegiate Institute 
Stewartsville Seminary 
Proctor Academy 


Penacook Normal Academy.... 


Francestown Academy........- 
Coe’s Northwood Academy .... 


Kearsarge School of Practice .. 


South Jersey Institute. ........ 


St. Stephen’s School.-........-.- 
VES OCMIMONeeeeeree cs ce se oe 
Cayuga Lake Academy 
Adelphi Acadomy 


Candor Free Academy 


Benefactor. 
Location. Name. Residence, 
2 BS) 4, 
Dover, Del........ Various P@rsone .c...6enescs) seer essere eee 
Jacksonville, Fla =| Warlous persons 2.22.6 ---5|ssceeeseeese seer eee 
Milton, Fla....... V8rious pers0ns 2. e<cececs|ccoeestesc.= eee ee < oe 
Atlanta, Ga....... Mrs. Bishop Claris .:.2....|cseseee se sec eee 
Fairburn, Ga..... W.G. Garner and others.-.|} Fairburn, Ga..-..... 
Nacoochee, Ga....| G. W. Williams ........... Charleston, §.C..... 
Pleasant Hill) Ga Ai, Ho MeCoy . 2.2.22. cc eee) eee ee ees ees 
Addison; LUE os. AMVES «2 ccceces cease eee ss aol sere mem metee tee eerste 
Hast St. Wows, LUA Len trustees... sess coe so s|oe asec elecieeereeieere eee 
Quincy Wl... 4-6 Charles Chaddock....-..... SAStOria, lleeeee eee 
Bloominrdale, MNdH 2. re 2- s2dsas cusses skascemeey ose eet eee eee 
Spiecland, Ind’ ae--|) Citizens ees. eset ee =e Spiceland, Ind ....-- 
Ackworth, Iowa ..}.......- ec haage Ste ees 
: OM Sincluirecesosseceee edar Rapids, Iowa . 
oe Sir. WOUn ge. eee Vinton, Iowa ....... 
Coal Creék, Towa ack os ce len cetesle he hoe Seen Cee eee ore 
Hopkinton, Iowa..| T. M. Sinclair ............. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Osage, lowa--.-2.:| Various PersONS) 2... «qe. |actarlin sae eriiserie= ee 
Wilton, Iowa ..... Franklin Butterfield... 24) .coscs snes eee: 
Burksville, Ky....| Several persons ...----.---| cease seen eescnmenens: 
New Orleans La sutt me secre ccee seems cme cersaee New Orleans, La..- 
Bucksport, Moe ..2 IMM 4. .cccaccuasne sc sooo pediee ean ee ae eee 
Deering, Me ...... Mrs. Moore and others... |......--.-.------0--5. 
Hallowell, Mo: .SIMy &.. 5 cccex cece ace tec cciee ee | Seer ee ene eee eee 
Hampden, Me..... Citizens teers eee eee Hampden, Me....... 
Hanover, Mass. 44) &. -.csseosecs ec cmee es cee eee cee ee eereeeees 
Leicester, Mass ...| Former students of the |.......-...----------. 
academy. 
Middleboro’, Mass.) ...-.--- aie asec ae seats Bee 
: David Smith... .----2se- pringfield, Mass ... 
PHOUIRES Sr Tig MLE ; LX DETSOMS restemie tates trie eeteteratars me jeneeeee 
Her WWOwyes NGWORL EL chen eoccooecnonsecesoeccad|| suacddoaauo0scosoces 
Wasioja, Minn .231/Variogs persons... 2... 22.20). -5-+-2 cee eens 
Edinburg Mos. 24.0. ¥.cccccciwececse seco cs eee | foe eee a eeeeer era 
Marionvaille, MoS MH &..c 62022 sec ccceneac doce ees [been see ee eee eee 
Stewartsville, Mo NEAnONymols .05-ceo-<eeses hee eee, 
Andover, N. H.... one David Clark and | Hartford, Conn...... 
others. 
Fisherville, N. H...| JohnS. Brown and Charles | Fisherville, N. H...-. 
Amsden. 
Francestown, N. H| Sarah F. Wallace ........- Francestown, N. H.. 
Northwood, N. H..| Eben S. Coe..............- Bangor, Mia ose ee ees 
Mr vand Mrs, Ds Young ie-as~ «nee 
Wilmot, N. Et ..22) ; man, Mra. Calvin Piskcit)oe..<sacesee eee 
and others. 


Miss Anna M. Mulford..-.| Bridgeton, N.J ...- 


Bridgeton, N. J... ; 


(Vari0us PeLSODS ssecca. Seeeee wee eee 
Millburn, N.J ..-.| E.S. Kenwick, esq -.....-. Millburn, N.J ..---- 
Antwerp, Ne Vi. sss) Various) Personsisere oe 45 We jelemiseeeicteeestlelsore 
Aurora. Nw Xo. - 245 Hon. E. B. Morgan ........ PATITOPA IN peers 
Brooklyn Ne V4.5 sap ES OVSLA PeLSOUS merece = sas teeta a eieeieteeeeerettae 


Candor, IN. Vinccs sae fcmeae no caeeeeeee en eae hs eer peck oan Stee 
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benefactions for 1876, §-c.—Continued. 


Benefactions. 
q a i rs 
4 a Ey & S 
R Ho ie p= g + A 
=O a Orn a co 
g 3 E s z = || Fs Object of benefaction and remarks. 
rE B | 4 | £3 |/s3] & 
op ~m 2 “= 3 AS 3 
oe 2S 3 ee % a 
Beas | 2 | cae i 
= oO 5 0) ora w c3 
fos] eS 3 a eS ol 4 
6 A z q me } ta 
H Fy oO ay 4 H | 
5 G 7 8 9 10 It 12 
$6, 000 CG CUNRUY. Cer ee cae WA osc! foe Vol tee, onl: To liquidata debt. 
PO UOM ee ee a. FSVRMTHL ATO [eyo tenc Lt | 8 Secon || nee [peers 
nocoooedodlacHopaeees (Mee erere Reece | 5 ere ten acess israesay er 200 volumes for library at an average 
value of $3 per volume. 
TU) || pepoeseaee TO) ecm: (bere aeee| (eerie (eee ree 
SeU00) eee. 2. ree ees ge | Ret Seed) Rian 
BUD) | peeeesese + sRASesose| Some ae haem SOU eee see 
DOOM Mee ocr 4. DSO eset: | Bec eeel peeeeenel lomerrrseieee 
GBB AScsecco.s | |seeceacekst| Geeemees |- Men Sees| |aeesreeeane Feenete mcs 
3, 000 SRCOCHG tomers. Pl heonee sae ME eve alec |) meee To pay debt. 
30, 000 SUROOU IN coe: PU gee coe ER oe ella cc ou Ieweeee ss $24.000 to pay debt; $6,000 for endow- 
ment. 
4, 000 2 001] (UE em || eae | ane (ee (eee ane 
GHSOOMME Foc ciel! 856100 | Lassoeee| bormorae| bance $100 
SH) | We cmoocert SOOM Pemece : Shaemec oe Gene co leee a tas For repairs and improvemenis. 
& 
$500] Pogo LTP] oe [et fer salaries, 
AU) sf  eeeooe OO) Wee, See seer oaks 
856 S16) | |: Beare, |) eoeeset | eee meres peecerer ; 
2, 000 Ri (LPG A oad | | Eee EG eit meee es 
&60 300 CA CNEP Serotec eee arene To pay debt and repair building. 
1, 500 TU BSS | eee ae | | aera ope een ieee eae For endowment, on condition that 
$2,000 be raised, 
US OO0M ecrerees 4 WS veep PUL Ge) cee MiMeoan eee re Eee 
2,000 OOM ee: OMS... WE ooo bececcus | wecee o 
TBS |) cheno sse 1053 | ei easel |b Ge eomses leeeteeenta | errr For repairs. 
500 DOOM We ccc Babee ce. MMC eee || eco asec ela 
LOOMIS Cee: TU || 2. Saag | San ear eee, To repair building. 
200 PANO cose | Beale a | [hho (aera aera 
SSH ES SRE loa g eee, Mecca ) |B opecaml | | SP eeig ioleamarets emeccme, BA Completion of gifts te the amount of 
Pad $10,000, te be kept as a permanent fund. 
TUL) | Beireters dl| deere, |b ener eperel Memiemncetats ieee ee Bf 
3 1, 150 ; SSCeGEe.| seaeaes..| US Qeeeee | ase eeeen eee 150 | For library. 
350 SUH et Sera 9! Mite: Sm lt gate eaerey rors (eee, O 
SOCOM oe crete ae OOO) Nee soe Pe csc loesecelleces. aad For repairs. 
oe OO NAS eee 2 Rina re ere. eee BE ote e ola cre. ae 
AO i aeictree = Siereccn cee ec oe Se eee ooo eles. aA 
62 GPF.) aeeeSen Wscciie de) 6 Sem erised leneerses| [emremmes & 
250 OUINASE coco NL ee eee See elo AY For current expenses and library. 
4100) | eee SHU) Toone Be, CSc eames epee) oeaeme mi For school apparatus and furniture. 
500 BOON |) eresean!) Soeno84! || soos ane eee eeeee peer 
300 SOON ee. sere Wise Se. Coren. | yore cic | Meee a ae 
’ Ratees 2 a8 TION he eres! Macatee) Soci) Meeeeene 
¢ 1,500) coos BO bes 31 | PF oMiha wy ek: 
SARE) | | eee |S Sees, (hee lee | 4 meee! 
; 40, 000 ; 23 nog ce | sia en on it pay debt. 
1 209 iL BIO | Skee A, (| |e Se ee, 
Zbl See cocos (Goro roa Bese eee Goce |Scome ae ee ano am 
500 OR Preece rere loc ct cers: ees ct A. cee | 
cepicoter | Usse coggeyne (a cee Mime Ome eee, 7 | Eaue 4 a) Ree Rd, Books for library and specimens for 
cabinet. 
BLL. ite 35 Beau Wen ra eee eee Lame 8 50! For library. 
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TABLE XXIV.—Siatistics of educational 


Organization to which intrusted. Benefactor. 


Name. Location. Name. Residence 
1 2 | 3 
INSTITUTIONS FOR SECONDARY 
INSTRUCTION—Concluded. 
Clinton Liberal Institute. ....-. Clinton, N.Y 22-3 | Orrin Perry and others . - 
Greenville Academy .........-- Greenville, N. Y ..| Several persons .........-. 
St. Vincent’s Free School ...... New York, N. Y., | Thomas C. Coruell ........ 
(Riverdale P.O. 
Rochester Realschule .......... Rochester, N. ¥ .--| Rochester Realschule So- 
ciety. 
Saugerties Institute ........... Saugerties, N,V 2 i Citizens.22222.--64-5e- ee 
Hicksville High School .....-.- Hayesville, NY tcl f -cnca cssesscesmesccheercscolescass oe eee 
RaleionGraded Public Schools: | Raleigh IN. Cle. aecteceee sese os ccteene cis rece cto | eee eee eee eee 
Washington School ...........- Raleigh, N.C... =... Churches and individuals (222-22). eee 
Albany Huterprise Academy.--1) Albay, OO se. ac Il. cere coe so ae so ce ees eee eee eens a eee 
Germantown Institute. ........ Germantown, Ohio) Rev. K. Koeberlin........- Greenville, Ohio .... 
Friends’ Select School........- Germantown, Pa..| Elizabeth R. Fisher ....... Germantown, Pa.... 
Lake Shore Seminary ..--.-.-.--. INorthebast Rae ceeeree sceeee se eeinieererine North East, Pa.....- 
Friends’ Select School.......--- Philadelphia, Pali riends’ Meching 222.22. ..|-..-c2c-ee eee 
Missionary Institute ........... selin’s Grove; Ba EW Wacobi Stroup... oc -\eree seis (pe cienereo tetera 
Avery Normal Institute .....-. Charleston, S.C ...| American Missionary As- | New York, N.Y .... 
sociation. 
Curryton Baptist High School..| Curryton, §.C..... Fourth Division, Hdgetield | coe. onaecsen=e eee 
Baptist Association 
Lexington High School .....-.. fee es APS. pares C0 -c2-s5- New York, N,v... 
ouse, 8. C. 
Cane Creek Academv...-.-..--. Cog Hill, Tenn..-..| G. P. Wetmore ............ Newport, R.I.-..... 
West Tennessee Seminary ----. EHollow:Rock, Renn} Citizens’. 222. <- se see aes ole enie eee ee eee erenere 
Nashville Normal and Theo- | Nashville, Tenn...) Dr. Nathan Bishop........ New York, N.Y .... 
logical Institute. 
Madison Academy .2--.<.--+.-- Rutledge: Tents (ye 2c ocho coe coca s we secon | cee aie = heise reece meio 
River-Side Institute..---.-.---- lisbon Mlex eset seco ccm ee eeicem am neateenee lisbon, Texi2...--- 
Troy Conference Academy..--..] Poultney, Vt.....- Various pelsOnsSi es. ceca sn ae ee ce a ener 
St. Johnsbury Academy ...---- St. Johnsbury, Vt.) Thaddeus Fairbanks....-. St. Johnsbury, Vt... 
Green Mountain Perkins Acad- Seuvt Woodstock, | Nathan T. Churchill ....-.. Woodstock, Vt...... 
emy. t. 
(eario NC Ollege:. ..se oe ease ecu Waukesha, Wiss 4b cee. .ncne eee eee seine octane cee eee 
St. John’s School.....-.......-- Logan City, Utah .| Joseph Richardson......-. INew, Morkeeesss ee eer 
School of the Good Shepherd. .-} Ogden, Utah -..... ViATIGUS PETSONSteneciee csc oeeelesere seems ere 
Brigham Young Academy ....-. ISG UMN anaet |b eeoqosaccsonenounsoouscadcc Utah County and 
Provo City. 
St. Mark’s Grammar School....| Salt Lake City, | Various persons and Sun- |..........--.e.cee-e-. 
Utah. day schools. 
Salt Lake Collegiate Institute.| Salt nee City, | Sunday schools in the Hast |....-..----0.-.000s00- 
Utah. 
LIBRARIES. 
Bridgeport Library -............ Bridgeport, Conn A0PV arouse Persons se ceqa cles | ce salami eer 
Moline Public Library ......... Moline, I'l ......-. Mr. and Mrs. 8S. W. Whee- | Moline, Til .......... 
lock and others. 
The Willard Library ....-.-... Evansville, Ind ...| Mr. Willard Carpenter....| Evansville, Ind ..... 
Boston Public Library ......... Boston, Mase jces 4! - cece sscses ecescc pemeceeoe: Boston, Mass.......- 
Thayer Public Library..-....... Braintree, Mass...) E. A. Hollingsworth......-]..-.20--.000..--e00--- 
Haverhitl Public Library ....-- Haverhill, Mass. Ji) Hon, 1.7. M. Hale 7... 26. |).-22-ee eee ere 
Williamsbarg Library Associa-| Williamsburg,| Mrs. Sam’] Williston ...... Easthampton, Mass. 
tion. Mass. 
‘ |§ W.B. Astor, (deceased) -.| New York, N.Y .... 
Astor Library SECS SH New York, N. og = J. J. Astor ne ater ene td New York, N. Ay ae A 
Creqroale Library —, cs. -.52254, Starkey, N. Y .--.: Mr. L. A. Cheney......---- Starkey, N. Y....... 
Cieveland Library Association | Cleveland, Ohio...| Leonard Case...........-- Cleveland, Ohio..... 
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benefactions for 1876, gc.—Continued. 


Benefactions. 
i= oh 4 5 q 
o, | Be Cen e |g 
33 es : 38 134 a a 
83 ‘28 2 coe | AEC. g Object of benefaction and remarks. 
a oe) (= ay = of. 
AS = | oie a 
o = oH ‘aS ms os 
=e ae 3 ney Ds 
ES a3 2 Be | 3 5 
a ° 5 a 2 ene| a S 
S mg ° Bo 3 ae 5 
iS) [=| tH = Do ° ri 
H <a) S A Fy a | 
5 8 9 10 il 12 
£20, 000m eee eam 40 O00 beceeneec| coses IMB n cel <cecoent For new building on condition that 
£80,000 be raised. 
4351S eee Ao Wes. cee es teeenes acl amoeine al Maeoea | Scmeceee 
SO HOOOR Merce = eyo. Nee epee S| came SUL Wee oe eas 
i CUM Pee c lbee cee cer teno csi | csees MBP os aececes 
4, a see scoueq||sseseccq|osece Ged & ae 55) [eeconcior To pay debts. 
SU ee cece WO Meee. celiac emcees MBM Oe 1c. 2s 5 
3009 ee S00, WWeeen ry coleman lave. MUR rome «'|'. cereus 
4 OR en (240) mero eremerer| ss ces Mele oe- el ccc ac ar 
DOOM ee eee vecee eel renee wes tceten Soda. ce. |i seeen cx 
ocdir.a cc." LAS Seca cae Mere Sie re Remepiieey, Uaan arty. 8] Fk ame see cent eee A library of 200 volumes. 
OOF Mee O0n| memenernt wc vekeentas oe BUN Weer ec eec 
BRAID |) 5 Os eS ees Pace eee (Seer || i | Smnanias alee enres 
A) AG | peepee erring) | Seesernen te | /ohne rey erie cjerens AWN RMP. cee, orem ear 
3, 000 Do O00 those cee el cus ae | oeaeeee.: For the second professorship in theo- 
logical department. 
SOR MEE SOOM | peer eee ce |(eeeetior Ameo mese: | |sclelsreteo 
a0 || SU ee Seesen | heesoeed Gsrceisd | eeaerees (armerseeys 
Pa RuMeee te: (fete sl se scacclocaewdaet. S22. $80 | Value of school books donated. 
nocdgo Gdrs| lbaaS Sera m el Meera eerie Merrrenice || Skee Inseam 5 500 volumes for library. 
BL S00) | nemooatinen | He cece eel See ere Pree een Eee areas ere mere 
0) ODM teat eyo meee ed, O00 || cme. ces leremeces| ses enac|s nee a'ee Given in 1875 and 1876. 
BE) ee eicee 2 Preece) | PeSeoren | Cecmcricicl cena larstererse 
RUD ocosesmanal() S800 |) seqasoe BOSS St eal beceere pees ce For farniture. 
CEADINO) |) Se VTONON |B eens beter leesaecend faseesreted eae ee wies 
400019 3, 000 18... 2| 25-2... Te O00N eeteee sleet: 
ROOOR I th OO0AL Sectre sce | maececes|iececeen| Oe. e alls See. 
eo Om ae cs eee were ere ol te ones. | use ed seeenac: 
TOU) eeesec AWD "Rll | keecsmseerer) press opeses) ame mimes pioeeenee ore 
OD) ese oA6G6}| Sooneeese esoneree 900) |e aehealieeee see For scholarships. 
SOOR|Mercrceceeen) Meme OUUR | ciats <cc|emiccec| tec ea tom seme For an Estey organ. 
PROCOGa TS COOMMME cele Ooh ees | foc 
AOA My Me AO0 We anaes ealecea cee cl eo ncsee cl ate soc |i mes'en 
5 OA) | epee eames 2, | Saree eee ee en ee a a 1, 200 a pay indebtedness and purchase 
OOKS. 
SAU) | jeer ae, § Ee Seer ee eee ae 3,500 | To establish library. 
409, 000 A renee es = 28 (La re 400, 000 | To establish the library. 
SUL) | S8e 5 Sean A essa ihe ores ee cee Ieee ee 500 | To extend the department of pure 
- mathematics. 
DUG ieee ob cite 3. MN a. 5 me. . Swe... } 500 
CEA) Teseencpeod Bccoeeoeh SeSceess aaa ae ae 4, 500 
WU see a ee | ee a i a | | ie oi 100 
ae en) Ee | Pe ae 250, 000 
ee ee eee 10, 000 
Sceo peal sereeonccy Geacce A! Neem oe i Sie | ees | |e ei A house and a lot of 11 acres. 


300, 000 |.......... B SOONO0O IE Pecjeic steiste otic eo Sokk cetecc Ube cate at Library building, 
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TABLE XXIV.—Statlistics of educational 


Organization to which intrusted. Benefactor. 


Name. Location. 


Residence. 


i 2 3 4 


MUSEUMS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Mtiiscum of Wesleyan Univer- | Middletown, Contihe..-2..5-5-.css—2eaeeceasees|ssesee css = cates soe 
sity. 
Notre Dame Museum .......... Notre Dame, Indilll fo cscs cons cee secs cesses cen | cee tees cee pee eepener 
Earlham College Museum.....- Richmond) Tod) a. Wi hoc cs «2cicc comcey siew-a sie es eeeieeie aeremten aera 
Tabor College Museum .......- Tabor VOWa. sees Wigs cs cera caienie cis scieram = afenicinte =| emetereain settee eter tees 
Cutting’s Museum .........-... Lunenburg, Vi .- Sess. see:seacwceaehe come amen [eeedec es. ceeees eee nae 
INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 
Maryland Institution for the | Frederick,Md....)| Benjamin Reigle, (de- | Hagerstown, Md.... 
Edueation of the Deaf and ceased.) 
Dumb. : 
tennsyivania Institution for’ Philadelphia, Pa M8...2...2.0<0-c2s5 access n= CEPR E RS On nse ce Se « 


the Deaf and Dumb. 
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Benefactions. 
| . ~ . o 
a 2) eH 3 g 
Eo 3 oa | % g 
Zo S38 mse | |e B 
ag 3 8 gh me mice s Object of benefaction and remarks, 
42 Ff as A oo | ge ro 
as = A aa a@ = 
Oo =") va om od Gg =] 
cre ae g a of bs 
: Es ne a gy ||) ee si 
a ie Ba er oe) S 
aes =| a S om 2 = 
A aay Oo Ay Fy a = 4 
3D 6 7 8 5 10 il 12 
GE) Be aeecceed |bSSecSots Sec cemae Imes caeme ea aele = $450 
TOU! | cies eemee (ER Ceeeeens lssesmigerses eeseceesere Pp aseaene 100 
45 () Werte ce ote SU ee sce ak tec se | epee SiN eore ce 450 
OM ee eee cul See cisccienlececcccclcceeeaes Were stea: 125 
GW Eo debe’ be ceeared peoeerad SGcreie sescrersre 600 
mt OOM) $11,000 BF. < caee nb o00d~ i anee eas sce asee 5. eocae Estimated value of legacy; estate not 
| yet settled. 
2? YB) | ean cosaed (SRoeSesoy FEcSebe 4 4E5RECEe BOABFGH haere Including interest on invested fund, &c. 
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Number | 
of patent. 


169, 950 | 


170, 083 
171, 1.0 
172, 007 
170, 810 
173, 340 


173, 272 
174, 032 
176, 622 
176, 701 
171, 272 


173, 197 


167, 455 
169, 649 
174, 430 
173, 988 
168, 229 
ab, 797 
176, 532 
177, 549 
166, 938 
171, 884 
167, 812 
173, 502 
173, 043 
172, 268 
170, 174 
174, 424 
174, 852 


168, 673 
168, 850 
167, 033 
177, 583 
172, 270 


169, 543 
177, 663 
172, 451 


178, 847 
169, 826 
174077 
177, 835 
166, 382 
178, 961 
178, 594 
169, 152 
176, 776 
a6, 574 
170, 708 
169, 735 
172, 401 
171, 507 
169, 597 
169, 478 


Title of patent. 
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Geographical globe for schools. 
Combined pencil sharpener and eraser. 
Pencil sharpener. 

Friction joint for school desks. 

School seat. 

School desk and seat. 


School desk. 

School desk and seat. 

School furniture. 

School furniture. 

School desk. 

Inkstand. 

India-rubber eraser. 

Blackboard attachment. 

School desk. 

Relief map. 

Toy building blocks. 

Blackboard and other rubbers. 

Puzzle block. 

School seat. 

Ruler. 

Alphabet board and blocks. 

Alphabet exhibitor. 

Drawing board. 

Slate frame attachment. 

Musical spelling tablet. 

Ventilating churches, houses, &c. 

Planisphere. 

Combined pencil sharpener, eraser, and 
holder. 

Inkstand base. 

Erasive tablet holder. 

Folding school desk. 

School desk. 

Calculators for manufacturers of picture 
framos. 

Drawing board attachment. 

Pencil sharpener. 

School desk and seat. 


Biackboard rubber. 
Schoo! seat. 

Pencil sharpener. 
School desk. 

Letter block apparatus. 
Mechanical lecger. 
Blackboard rubber. 
Inkstand. 

Inkstand. 

Inkstand. 

Adding machine, 
Inkstand. 

School furniture. 
Dissected pictrre and letter block. 
Draftsman’s ink-saucer. 
School desk. 
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{Notre.—Education, teaching, instruction, school, and other words of like character will not be found 
among the topics; ¢.g.: instead of “schools of science,” look for ‘‘science, schools of.’ In indexing 
the abstracts of State school reports (pp. 5-465) the schedule on p. 3 has been followed for the arrange- 


ment as nearly as possible.) 


A. 


Absenteeism and truancy : 

Increase of, in California, 26; truant law in Mas- 
sachusetts 181. (See also truant schoolat Ham- 
burg.) 

Academies: 

In Connecticut, 48; in Maine, 160 ; in Maryland, 
165, 172; grants to, 166; in Massachusetts, i8s; 
in New Hampshire, 257; in New York, 282; 
in Utah, 461. 

eases of, table VI, 584-671; summary, lxx- 

XKix. 

Academy, Military: (See Military Academy.) 
Academy, Naval: (See Naval Acadcmy.) 
Accents, Greek, 482, 483. 
Adams, Hon. John §.: (obituary notice,) 397. 
Adrian College, 206. 
Age of the scholastic population : 

In Alabama, 5, 6,7; in Arkansas, 14, 16; in Cal- 
ifornia, 23, 24, 25; in Colorado, 36, 37; in Con- 
necticut, 42, 43; in Delaware, 55; in Florida, 
61, 63; in Georgia, 67; in Illinois, 77, 78; in In- 
diana, 94; in Iowa, 110, 111; in Kansas, 122, 
123; in Kentucky, 132, 133, 134; in Louisiana, 
145, 146, 148; in Maine, 153, 154; in Maryland, 
164, 168, 169, 170; in Massachusetts, 178, 121; 
in Michigan, 199; in Minnesota, 211; in Mis- 
souri, 226 ; in Nebraska, 240; in Nevada, 242; 
in New Jersey, 261; in New York, 272; in 
North Carolina, 296; in Ohio, 304; in Orcgon, 
322; in Rhode Island, 351; in South Carolina, 
361; in Tennessee, 369; in Vermont, 390; in 
Virginia, 398; in West Virginia, 411; in Wis- 
consin, 418; in Arizona, 431, in Dakota, 434; 
in District of Columbia, 437 ; in Idaho, 446; in 
Indian Territory, 449; in Montano, 452; in 
Utah, 458; in Washington Territory, 462; 
summary, XxX. 

Agriculture, colleges of : 

in Alabama, 11; in Arkansas, 20; in California, 
32; in Colorado, 40; in Florida, 65, 66; in Geor- 
gia, 72,73; in Illinois, 84; in Iowa, 117, 118; in 
Kansas, 129, 130; in Kentucky, 140; in Loui- 
siana, 151; in Maine, 161; in Maryland, 174; in 
Massachusetts, 191; in Michigan. 207; in 
Minnesota, 218; in Mississippi, 225; in Mis- 
souri, 237; in Nebraska, 245, 246; in New 
Tiampshire, 258, 259; in New York, 286; in 
Worth Carolina, 302; in Ohio, 317; in Oregon, 
327; in Pennsylvania, 343 ; in South Carolina, 
367; in Tennessee, 379; in Texas. 388; in Ver- 
mont, 396; in Virginia, 405; in West Virginia, 
415: in Wisconsin, 426, 427. 

Statistics of, Table X, 729-737; 
xevii-c. 
Akron, Ohio: School system of, 309. 
Alabama, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachcrs and their pay, school dis- 
tricts and schools, income and expenditure, 
school fund, 5. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 5- 
9; authorities ; constitution of 1819, act to es- 
tablish a system of free public schools, county 
supervision, constitution of 1865, 6; constitu- 
tion of 1868, 6, 7; fchool fund provided for, 
powers of school board, administration of 


summary, 


Alabama. State of—Continued. 
school system, State teachers’ association or- 
ganized, 7; paralysis of school system, im- 
proved condition, provisions of the constitu- 
tion of 1875, 8; superintendents, names and 
terms of office, 8, 9. 

Elementary instruction—school fund, schools 
and teachers, 9. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

Training of teachers—State normal school, Flor- 
ence, other normal schools, 9. (See Table III, 
550, 565.) 

Secondary instruction— public high schools. 9 ; 
private secondary schools, 9, 10; preparatory 
schools and departments, 10. (See Table VI, 
584-671.) 

Superior instruction—University ef Alabama, 
other colleges, colleges for women, 10; statis- 
tics of universities and colleges, 11. (See Table 
IX, 698-728.) 

Scientific and professional instruction—State 
agricultural and mechanical college, law de- 
partments, medical colleges, theological iu- 
struction, 11. 

Statistics of schools for, 12. 
XIII, 729-759.) 

Special instruction—institution for the deafand 
dumb and the blind, 12. (See tables XIX, 
XX, 806-811.) 

School ctticials, list of, 13. 

Albany, New York: School system of, 277, 278. 

Albion College, 206. 

Aleorn University, 225. 

Alexandria, Virginia: School system of, 402, 403. 

Algeria: Educational statistics of, clxxxii. 

Algona College, 116. 

Allegheny, Pennsylvania: School system of, 336, 

Allen, Professor George, LL. D.: (obituary no- 
tice,) 348. 

Allentown, Pennsylvania: Schools of, noticed, 
338. 

Alsacc—Lorraine : 
elxxxix. 

Altoona, Pennsylvania: Schools of, noticed, 338. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 472. 

American Philologica]l Association, 468. 

Amcrican Social Science Association, 469, 470. 

Amherst College, 188. 

Anglo-Saxon, the study of, 475, 479; until re- 
cently generally ignored in American col- 
lege courses, character of the language and 
availability as a means of mental discipline, 
475; importance of, in its relation to modern 
English illustrated, 475, 476; methods of study- 
ing languages, desirability of the philological 
method in studying Anglo-Saxon, 476; time 
for Anglo-Saxon in the college course, 476, 477 ; 
great need of, in normal schools, 477; bistor- 
ical sketch of instruction in Anglo-Saxon in 
America, with notices of text-books, 477-479 ; 
statistics, 479; opening for Anglo-Saxon schol- 
ars, 479. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan: School system of, 203. 

Ansgari College, 85. 

Argentine Republic: Educational statistics of, 
excili, cxciv. 

Arkausas, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 


923 


(See Tables K=- 


Edueational — statistics of, 


924. 


Arkansas, State of—Continued. 
attendance, teachers and their pay, school 
districts and schools, income and expendi- 
ture, school fund, 14. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 15- 
18; authorities, constitution of 1836, territori- 
al provision for schools, duties of school trust- 
ees, of county school commissioners, State 
board of education, 15; changes in school law, 
15, 16; constitution of 1868, act to establish an 
industrial university, organization of cit 
schools under act of 1869, institute for the 
blind organized, 16; school for the deaf and 
dumb opened, 16, 17: ; changes in school law in 
1873; school administration, causes of de- 
creased attendance in schools, 17; financial 
difficulties, schcol law of 1875, 18. 

Elementary instruction—cendition of public 
school system in 1875, present condition, 18. 
(See Table I, 500-507.) 

City school system—of Little Rock, 19. (See 
Table II, 508-549.) 

Training of teachers—normal department of In- 
dustrial University Branch Normal College, 
district normal institutes, 19. (See Table Pt) 
550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schools, preparatory schools 
and departments, 20. (See Table V1, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—Arkansas Industrial Uni- 
versity, other colleges, 20; statistics of a uni- 
versity and colleges, 21, 
723.) 

Special instruction—Institute for the Blind 
Deaf-Mute Institute, 21. (See Tables XIX- 
XX, 806-811.) 

School officials, list of, 22. 

Arkansas College, 20. 

Arkansas Industrial University, 16, 20. 

Arizona, Territory of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, schools, 
income and expenditure, 431. 

Historical sketch of the territorial school sys- 
tem, 431, 432; early difficulties, 431; final pas- 
sage of a schook law in 1871; subsequent pro- 
a and present condition of the schools, 


School officials, list of, 433. 

Art Education, Special Report on, cxxxix, cxl; 
museums changing character of, cxli. 

Associations, Educational. 
educational. ) 

Association of the Representatives of American 

Medieal Colleges, 470, 471. 

Atlanta, Georgia: School system of, 70. 

Atlanta University, 72. 

Attendance in schools: 

In Alabama, 5; in Arkansas, 14; in California, 
23; in Colorado, 36; in Connecticut, 42, 45; in 
Delaware, 55; in Florida, 61; in Georgia, 67; 
in Illinois, 77; in Indiana, 94; in Iowa, 110; in 
Kansas, 122; in Kentucky, 132, 135; in Loui- 
siana, 145; in Maine, 153; in Maryland, 164; in 
Massachusetts, 178, 183; in Michigan, 199; in 
Minnesota, 211; in Mississippi, 221; in Mis- 
souri, 228 ; in Nebraska, 240; in Nevada, 248; 
in New Hampshire, 252; in New J ersey, 2615 
in New York, 272; in North Carolina, 296 ; 
Ohio, 304; in Oregon, 322; in Dennen 
330; in Rhode Island, 351; in South Carolina, 
361: in Tennessee, 369 ; in Vermont, 390, 392; 
in Virginia, 398 ; in West Virginia, 411; in Wis- 
consin, 418; in Arizona, 431; in Dakota, pak 
in District of Columbia, 437; in Idaho, 446 ; 
Indian Territory, 449; in ‘Montana, 452; a 
New Mexico, 457; in Utah, 458; in Washing: 
ton Territory, 462. 

Auburn, New York: School system of, 278. 
Augusta, Maine: School system of, 158. 
Austria- Hungary: Educational statistics of, 

celxxxii, elxxxiii. s 


(See Table LX, 698- 


(See Conventions 


Baden: Educational statistics of, elxxxviii. 
Baltimore, Maryland: School system of, 171. 
Bangor, Maine: School system of, 158. 

Bates College, 160, 161. 

Bavaria: Educational statistics of, elxxxviii. 
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Ledford College, 103. 

Belgium : Educational statistics of, 
clxxxiv. 

Belleville, Illinois: School system of, €3. 

Bellevue Hospital School: elvii-clx. 

Bethel College, 138. 

are Superintendent, J. H.: (Obituary notice,) 

Bittle, President: (Obituary notice,) 409. 

Blackburn University, 85. 

Blind, instruction of the: 

In Alabama, 12; in Arkansas 16, 21; 
nia, 33; in Illinois, 90; 
Iowa, 119; in Kansas, 130; in Kentucky; int; 
in Louisiana, 152; in Maryland, 176; in Mass- 
achusetts, 195; in ‘Michigan, 209 ; in Minnesota, 
218, 219; in Mississippi, “26 ; in ae 239 ; 
in Nevada, 251; in New York, 290; in North 
Carolina, 303 ; "in Ohio, 320; in (room 328 ; 
in Pennsylvania, 334, 347, 348; in South Caro- 


elxxxiii, 


in or 
in Indiana, 106; 


lina, 368; in Tennessee, 380 ; in Texas, 389 ; 
Vermont, 397 ; in Virginia, 407; in West Vir. 
ginia, 416; in Wisconsin, 427, 


Statistics of, Table XX, 810, 811; summary, 
exliv, exlv. 
Board of education : 

Organized and powers of, in Alabama, 7; abol- 
ished, 8; organized in Arkansas, 15, 16; abol- 
ished, 18; established in California, D4; in 
Colorado, 37; in Delaware, 56,57; in Florida, 
63; in Georgia, 68, in Indiana, 95; members 
of, 97; provided for, in Iowa, 112; ‘abolished, 
113; created in Kansas, 196 ; in ‘Kentucky, 
134; in Louisiana, 148; in Maine, 155; duties 
of, 155, 156 ; abolished, 156 ; organization and 
powersof, in Maryland, 168, 169 ; discontinued, 
169 ; reappointed, 170; created in Massachu- 
setts, 180; powers of, 182; provided in Miss- 
issippi, 223; in Missouri, 229, 230; in Nevada, 
249; in New Hampshire, 255; in New Jersey, 
264; in North Carolina, 299; in Oregon, 324; 
in Texas, 385; discontinued, 386; created in 
Vermont, 391; created in Virginia, 401; in 
District of Columbia, 438; in Idaho, 446, 447. 

Boston, Massachusetts: School system of, 183, 184. 

Boston Public Library, exxxv-cxxxviii. 

Boston Training School for Nurses, clx. 

Boston University, 188, 189. 

Bowdoin College, 160. 

Bowdon College, 72, 

Brazil: Educational statistics of, exciv. 

Breckenridge, Dr. William L.: (Obituary notice) 
142 


Bridgetown Library, exxxil. 

Brocklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, 283. 

Brown University, 358. 

Buck, Rev. J. Lloyd: (Obituary notice) 428. 

Buildings for schools: 
Tax for, in California, 25; condition of, 26; in- 
creased number of, in Colorado, 38; small and 
ill-furnished in Delaware, 57; funds for, in 
Illinois, £0; trustees empowered to provide, 
in Indiana, 95 ; law authorizing the issue of 
bonds for, in Kansas, 124, trustees to provide, 
in Kentueky, 133 ; taxes for, in Louisiana, 
147,148; tax for, in Maryland, 168; district 
taxation for, in Massachusetts, 179, 180; num- 
ber of in Michigan, 203; in Minnesota, num- 
ber and condition of, 213, 214; in Mississippi, 
provision for, 222; in Missouri, funds for, 229; 
in Nebraska, 249: in New Jersey, provision 
for, 263; in Ohio, 304, 305; in Oregon, number 
of, 322 ; "in South Carolina, number of, 361, 364 ; 
act to provide, 362 ; in Tennessee, number of 
369; in Texas, provision for, 384; in Virginia, 
number of, 398; in West Virginia, 411; in Wis: 
consin, number of, 418; in “Arizona, 431; 
Dakota, improvement in, 435; in District of 
Columbia, number of, 437 ; need of more, 440, 
441; in Indian Territory, 449; in Montana, 452; 
in New Mexico, 457; in Utah, 458; in Wash- 
ington Territory, 462. 

Burlington, Vermont: School system of, 394. 

Business colleg es: 

In California, 29, 30; in Georgia, 71 ; in Tlinois, 

84; in Indiana, 102 ; in Iowa, 115, in Kansas, 
198 ; in Kentucky, 138; in Louisiana, 150; in 
Maine, 160; in Maryland, 173; in Massachu- 
setts, 188; in Michigan, 205; in Minnesota, 
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Business colleges—Continued. 
216; in Mississippi, 224; in Missouri, 235; in 
Nebraska, 245; m New Uampshire, 257; m 
New Jersey, 268; m New York, 283; in North 
Carolina, 300; in Ohio, 314; in Pennsylvania, 
341; in Rhode Island, 358; im Tennessee, 
376; in Virginia, 404; m West Virginia, 415; 
in Wisconsin, 425; in District of Columbia, 443 ; 
in Europe, lxvii, [xviii. 
Statistics of, Table IV, 560-571; summary, 
Buisson, F., visit of, cex. 


e 


California, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, school 
distriets and schools, income and expendi- 
ture, 23. 

Historieal sketeh of the State school system, 
24-26 ; authorities ; provision for a school sys- 
tem in 1°49, school law of 1851, revised in 
1852, schools to be non-sectarian, decrease of 
sehool ineome, 24; provision for district tax, 
State norma school established, bills to pro- 
vide for State and county school taxes, re- 
vised school law of 1870, State University es- 
tablished, compulsory school law passed, 25; 
Sebo eneuts, names and terms of office, 
25, 26. 

Elementary imstruction—the schools, popular 
interest m them, mode of apportioning school 
funds, 26; Kindergarten, 26, 27. (See Table I, 
500-507.) 

City school systems—of San Francisco, 27; of 
San José, 28; of Stockton, 28. (See Table Ii, 
908-549.) 

Training of teachers—State Normal School, 23; 
other normal training, 28,29; school journals, 
99. (See Table IL, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, 
private secondary schools, preparatory schools 
and departments, 29; business colleges, 29, 
30. (See Table VI, 584-671) 

Superior instruction—University of California, 
30; other colleges, 30,31; colleges for women, 
31; statistics of universities and colleges, 32. 
(See Table LX, 698-728.) 

Scientifie and professional imstruction—scien- 
tific colleges of the University of California, 
other scientific departments, theological in- 
struction, medical colleges, 32; statistics of 
sehools for, 33.° (See Tables X-XI, 729-747; 
Table XIIT, 752-749.) 

Special instruetion—institution for the deaf and 
dumb and the blind, sehools for the Chinese, 
33. (See Tables XIX-XX, 806-811.) 

Educational conventions, 34. 

School offietals, list of, 34, 35. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts: School system of, 
184, 185. 

Camden, New Jersey: School system of, 265. 

Canada: Educational statistics in, exciv-cxcix. 

Cane Hill College, 20. 

Camb ndele: Pennsylvania: Schools of, noticed, 

Carleton College, 217. 

Carthage College, 85. 

Centennial Exhibition—Kindergarten at, lxix, ef- 
fect of, on art education, ex), exli; efforts of this 
oflice, cei; space secured for education, eei-cciii ; 
foreign visitors, International Educational Con- 
ference, cciii ; effect of exhibition on edueational 
thought, cciii, cciv; exhibit of Bureau, cev, 
cevi. 

Centennial Normal Institute, cevi, ccvii. 

Centennial reports, cciv. 

Central American States: Educational statistics 
of, cxeix. 

Chariton, Iowa: School system of, 114. 

Charleston, South Carolina : School system of, 365. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee: School system of, 374. 

Cherokees. (See Indian Territory.) 

Chester, Pennsylvania: Schools of, noticed, 338. 

Chieago, Illinois: Sehool system of, 81, 82. 

Chickasaws. (See Indian Territory.) 

Children, prevention of cruelty to, clxxviii, clxxix; 
laws relating to, clxxix. 

Chili: Edueational statistics of, cc. 

Chillicothe, Ohio: School system of, 309. 
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Chinese, schools for, in California, 33. 

Choctaws. (See Indian Territory.) 

Christian College, 326. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: School system of, 309, 310. 

City school systems: 

Of Arkansas, 19; of California, 27, 28; of Colo- 
rado, 38; of Connectieut, 45-47; of Delaware, 
58; of Georgia, 70; of Ilinois, 81-83; of In- 
diana, 99-101; of Iowa, 114; of Kentucky, 136, 
137; of Maine, 158, 159; of Maryland, J71; of 
Massaehusetts, 183-187; of Miehigan, 203, 
204; of Minnesota, 215; of Mississippi, 224 ; 
of Missouri, 232-234; of Nebraska, 244; of 
New Hampshire, 256, 257; of New Jersey, 
265-267 ; of New York, 277-281; of Ohio, 309= 
313; of Oregon, 325; of Pennsylvania, 336-339 ; 
of Rhode Island, 356, 357; of South Carolina, 
365; of Tennessee, 374, 375; of Vermont, 394; 
of Virginia, 402, 403; of West Virginia, 414 ; 
of Wisconsin, 423; of Dakota, 436; of District 
of Columbia, 439-442 ; growth of efficiency mn, 
lv ; best methods of administration, 1vi, lvii. 
Siaehice of, Table II, 508-549 ; summary, xliv- 

Vv. 

Claflin University, 367. 

Clarke, Rev. Orlando: (Obituary notiee,) 120. 

Cleveland, Ohio: School system of, 310, 311. 

Clifford, John H.: (Obituary notiee,) 196, 197. 

Cohoes, New York: School system of, 278. 

Colby University, 161. 

College of New Jersey, 268, 269. 

College of Saint Augustine, 30. 

College of the Holy Cross, 189. 

Colleges and universities. (See Superior instruc- 
tion.) 

Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
(See Scientific and professional mstruction ; 
see also Agriculture, College of.) 


Colorado, State of : 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, school 
districts and schools, income and expendi- 
ture, 36. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
36, 37; authorities; territorial school law 
passed im 1861, sehool fund ereated, provisions 
of State constitution; State institutions, 37; 
superintendents, names and terms of office, 37. 

Elementary instruction—inecrease in the value 
of school property, and of teachers, Kinder- 
garten, 38. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

City school system—of Denver, 38. (See Table 
II, 508-549.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools,38, 
39; other secondary schools, 39. (See Tabie 
VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—University of Colorado, 
other colleges, 39. (See Table LX, 698-723.) 
Seientific and professional instruction—State 
Agricultural College, Schoo! of Mines, 40; sta- 
tistics of schoois for, 40. (See Table X, 729- 

737.) 

Special instruction—Deaf-mute institute, 40, 41. 
(See Table XIX, 806-809.) 

Sehool officials, list of, 41. 


Colored children, schools for : 

In Alabama, provision for, 7, 8; no provision 
for, in Delaware, 56; recent tax for, 56; pres- 
ent condition of, 57; in Indiana, 98, 99; in 
Kentucky, 135,136; in Louisiana, law respect- 
ing, 148; m Maryland, 170, 171; in Missouri, 
laws concerning, 230, 231; establishment of, 
in Missouri, 232; in New York, 276; tn Ohio, 
307, 308; in Tennessee, law providing, 372; 
in Texas, tax for, 385; in Virginia, statistics 
of 398; establishment of, in Virginia, 401; in 
West Virginia, 412, 413; in District of Colam- 
bia, establishment of, 439; number and char- 
acter of, 441, 442. 

Columbia College, 283. 

Columbian University, 443. 

Columbus, Ohio; School system of, 311. 
Commissioner of Education, Report of : 

Progress of education during the year, Vil. 

The question of compulsory education, viii-xi. 

National aid to edueation—public lands, xii-iv ; 
other aid, xv, xvi; recapitulation, xvi, xvii. 

Number of educational systems and institutions 
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Commissioner cf Education, Report of—Cont’d. 
in correspondence with the Bureau for seven 
years, xvii. 

Comparative summary of institutions, instruct- 
ors, and students, for six years, with remarks, 
xviii, xix. 

Table of school ages in the United States, with 
remarks, Xx. 

State and Territorial systems of public instruc- 
tion—school age, population, enrolment, at- 
tendance, &c¢., xxi, xxii; discussion of the 
statistics, large residuum of uneducated chil- 
dren, xxii, xxiii; teachers and their salaries, 
with remarks, xxiii-xxv ; annual income and 
expenditure, XXvi-xxviii; per capita expendi- 
ture, xxvili, xxix; comparative summary by 
years and topics of school population, enrol- 
ment, attendance, income, expenditure, &c., 
XXIX, Xxx ; educational condition of the United 
States in 1876 in the New England States, 
xxxi, xxxii; in the Middle States, xxxii, xxxiii; 
in the Southern States, xxxiv-xxxvi1; in the 
Western States, xxxvili-xl; in the Pacitic 
Slope States, xl, xli; in the District of Colum- 
bia, xli, xlii. 

The Peabody fund, xlii, xliii. 

School statistics of cities, xlili; summary of 
population, enrolment, attendance, income, 
expenditure, &c., in 192 cities, xliv-liii; per 
capita cxpenditure, liv, lv; growth of etii- 
ciency in city systems, lv; discussion of the 
best methods of administration, lvi, vii. _ 

Normal schools—comparative exhibit of schools, 
instructors, and pupils, for seven years, lviii; 
statistical summary, lix,lxi; per capita ap- 
propriations for normal schools, lxii, lxiii; 
progress of normal schools, lxili-lxv; syllabus 
of a course of study, Ixv, lxvi. 

Commercial and business colleges—comparative 
exhibit for seven years, statistical summary, 
lIxvi; commercial education abroad, Ixvii, 
Ixviii. 

Kindergiirten—comparative exhibit for 4 years, 
summary, Ixvili; great increase during the 
year, the Kindergarten at the Centennial, 
lxix; in St. Louis, lxix, lxx. 

Secondary instruction—comparative exhibit for 
seven years, need for cxtending secondary 
instiuction, strength of this feature of the 
German system, lxx; summary of pupils re- 
ceiving sccondary instruction, Ixxxi; sum- 
mary of statistics of schools for boys, 1xxii, 
Ixxiii; summary of statistics of schools for 
girls, Ixxiv, Ixxv; summary of statistics of 
schools for boys and girls, Ixxvi, lxxvii; num- 
ber of preparatory schools for four years, 
lxxviii, summary, Ixxviii, lxxix. 

Superior instruction of women—comparative 
exhibit of schools for scven years, lxxix; 
summary, Ixxx, lxxxi; degrees conferred, 
satisfactory progress, Ixxxii; Harvard exami- 
nations for women, Ixxxii-lxxxiv. 

Universities and colleges—comparative exhibit 
of institutions for seven years, lxxxiv; sum- 
mary of statistics, Ixxxv-Ixxxvii; general re- 
marks, proposed improvements, lxxxviil; sta- 
tistics of college graduates, Ixxxvili-xci; 
number of college students in the States and 
Territories in 1872, xcii; number of students 
in colleges, in schools of scienee, and in 
schools for the superior instruction of women, 
xciii; students in classical and scientific pre- 
paratory courses, xciv; college entrance ex- 
aminations, xcv—xcvii. 

Schools of science—comparative exhibit of 
schools, &c., for seven ycars, xcvii; summary 
of statistics, xeviii-c; the origin and purpose 
of scientitic colleges, difficultics encountered, 
and results achieved, ci, cii; preparatory de- 

artments of, cii; scientific instruction in 
eissia, eli, ciii; in France, cili; in Wiirtem- 
berg, eili, civ; in Denmark, civ; in Bavaria, 
civ; in Russia, civ, cv; statistics of scientific 
associations, academies of science, &¢c., ¢v-cxi. 

Schools of theology—comparative exhibit of 
schools, &c., for seven years, cxii; statistical 
summary, exii, exiii. 

Schools of law—comperative exhibit for seven 
years, cxiii; summary, cxiv. 
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Schools of medicine—comparative exhibit for 
seven years, cxiv; statistical summary, cxv, 
exvi; elevation of the standard of medical 
education, cxvi, cxvii; American medical di- 
piomas abroad, exvii. 

Degrees, statistical summary of all conferred, 
exvili-cxxii; sale of diplomas in England; 
prosecutions under the English act, exxii, 
CX1l1l. 5 

Libraries — statistics of additional libraries, 
exxill, cxxiv ; general summary of the library 
table, cxxiv; librarics for the United States 
Life-Saving Service, cxxiv, cxxv; Library of 
the Department of the Interior. cxxv—-cxxix ; 
Conference of Librarians at Philadelphia, 
CXxx, cxxxi; notices of additional librarics 
during the revolutionary period—United Eng- 
lish Library, cxxxi, exxxil; Bridgetown Li- 
brary, Library of the Moravian Archives, 
exxxii; Darby Library, oxxxii-cxxxiv; the 
Special Report on Public Libraries, exxxiv; 
Library of Congress, cxxxiv, cxxxv; Lostou 
Public Library, cxxxv-cxxxviii; common 
school and the public library, cxxxvili, 
CXNXIX. 

Museums of natural history—summary, zoélog- 
ical gardens at Philadelphia and Cincinnati, 
CXXXI1X. 

Relation of art to education—interest in draw- 
ing, the Special Report on Art Education, 
exxxix, cxl; effect of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, cxl, cxli; noteworthy events of the year, 
change in the eharacter of art museums, exli. 

Schools for the deat and dumb—National Deat- 
iute College and its relation to other schools, 
exlii; statistical summary, cxlii, exliii. 

Schools for the blind—statistical summary, 
exliv, cxlv. 

Orphan asylums, soldiers’ orphans’ homes, in- 
tant asylums, industrial schools and miscel- 
laneous charities, exlvi-cxlviii. 

Reform schools—statistical summary, exlix, cl; 
importance of correctly classifying reform 
schools, cl, cli. 

Schools for the feeble-minded—statistical sum- 
mary, progress made during the year, cli. 

Benefactions—statistical summary by institu- 
tions, clii; by States, cliii, cliv; noteworthy 
gifts of the year, Hon. Tappan Wentwerth’s 
bequest, elv. 

Educational publications, 900-921; summary, 
ely, clvi. 

Patents for improvements in school furniture— 
summary, ¢lvi, clvii. 

Method of teaching geography, clvii. 

Training schools for nurses—Bellevue Hospital 
School, clvii-clx; Boston Training School for 
Nurses, Connecticut Training School for 
Nurses, ¢lx; Philadelphia Lying-in and Nurse 
School, clx. clxi. 

School of domestic science, clxi. 

The duty of the State respecting education, 
clxi, clxii; the results of tive years of com- 
pulsory education in Great Britain, education 
acts in England and Scotland, clxii, clxlii; 
education in Ireland, clxili, clxiv; in Scot- 
land, clxiv; in England, elxiv, elxv; prose- 
cutions in London, elxv, celxvi; in Liverpool, 
cixvi-elxviil; in Manchester, elxviii; in Bir- 
mingham, clxviii, clxix; in Glasgow, elxix- 
elxxi; in Edinburgh, elxxi-clxxiii; conclu- 
sions, clxxili, clxxiv. 

Industrial day schools, clxxiv. 

The Boston Whittling School, clxxiv-clxxvi. 

Statement as to compulsory educatien in France, 
clxxvi, clxxvii; sentiment respecting compul- 
sion in this country, clxxvii, ¢lxxviil. 

Prevention of cruelty to children, clxxviii, 
elxxix. 

Laws relating to children—address of Ex-gov- 
ernor Haines, clxxix; the truant school at 
Hamburg, clxxix-clxxxi. 

Reformatories in Hngland—excerpts from Dr. 
Wines’s report, ¢lxxxi, clxxxii. 

Education in foreign countries: 

Europe, Asia, and Africa — Algeria, elxxxii; 
Austria-Hungary,clxxxii, elxxxiii; Hungary, 
elxxxili; Belgium, clxxxiii, clxxxiv; Egypt, 
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celxxxiv, clxxxv; Finland, clxxxv; France, 
elxxxv, eclxxxvi; Germany,elxxxvi, clxxxvii; 
Prussia, ¢lxxxvii, clxxxviil; Bavaria, Saxo- 
ny, Wiirtemberg, Baden, clxxxviii; Hesse, 
Alsace- Lorraine, England and Wales, 
clxxxix; Scotland, clxxxix, exe; Ireland, 
Greece, Italy, Japan, exc; Netherlands, 
Portugal, exci; Russia, exci, excii; Servia, 
excii, exciii; Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, exciii. 

North Amexica and South America—Argen- 
tine Republic, exciii, exciv; Brazil, cxciv; 
Canada, cxciv-cxcix; Central American 
States, excix; Chili, Jamaica, ce. 

Australasia—New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Queensland, Tasmania, ce; Victoria, cci. 

Education at the International Centennial Ex- 
hibition—efforts made by this office, cei; ne- 
gotiations respecting space, cci, cecil; space 
secured, ccii; relaxation of effort, ccii, cciii; 
foreign visitors, International Educational 
Conference, ceili; efiect of exhibition on ed- 
ucational thought, cciii, ccix; note; centen- 
nial reports of the Bureau of Education, 
cciv; its own exhibit, cev, cevi. 

Centennial Norma! Institute, ecvi, cevii. 

International Educational Conference, cevii, 
ecviii. 

Notable educational visits—Dom Pedro, ceviii- 
cex; Professor Meycrberg, cex ; M. Buisson, 
cex, cexi; Doctor Migerka, Mr. Tanaka, ccxi, 
Hon. J. G. Hodgins, Hon. H. R. Hitchcock, 
cexii. 0 

Recommendations, cexii. 

Conclusion, cexiii. 

Compulsory education, viii-xi; in Great Britain, 
elxii-clxxiv; in France, clxxvi, clxxvii; sen- 
timent respecting compulsion in this country, 
elxxvii, clxxviii. 

Concordia College, 103. 

Conference of librarians at Philadelphia, cxxx, 
CXxxi. 

Congress, Library of, cxxxiv, ¢xxxv. 

Connecticut, State of : 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, school dis- 
tricts and schools, income and expenditure, 42. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
43-45; authorities, first general school law 
(1650), length of school session, the ‘‘ collegi- 
ate school ” founded, school tax levied, change 
from town to parish system, 43; school funds, 
whence derived, 43, 44; permanent school 
funds, supervision, office of school visitor cre- 
ated, board of school commissioners, 1838 to 
1842, 44; State board of education established, 
44,45; superintendents, (ex-oficiis), names and 
terms of office, 45. 

Elementary instruction—general condition of 
the schools, improved attendance, Kindergiir- 
ten, 45. (See Table I, 560-507.) 

City school systems—of Harttord, 45, 46; of New 
Haven, of Meriden, 46; of Middletown, of 
New London, 47. (See Table II, 508-549.) 

Training of Teachers—State normal school, 47. 
(See Table IIT, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high school, 47, 
48; academies and kindred schools, prepara- 
tory schools, 48. (See Table VI, 5384-671.) 

Superior instruction—Trinity College, 48, 49; 
Wesleyan University, 49 ; Yale College, 49, 50; 
colleges tor women, statistics of a university 
and colleges, 50. (See Table TX, 698-723.) ~ 

Scientific and professional instruction—Sheffield 
Scientific School, 50, 51; theological depart- 
ment of Yale College, Berkeley Divinity 
School, Theological Institute of Connecticut, 
law department of Yale College, 51; medical 
department of Yale College, museum of med- 
ical department, (foot-note,) 51, 52; statistics 


ae for, 52.) See Tables X-XIII, 729- | 


Special instruction—American Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, 52; Whipple’s Home School 
for Deaf Mutes, 52, 53; school for imbeciles, 
53. (See Table XTX, 806-809; Table XXIII, 


875.) 
Schooi officials, list of, 53, 54. 
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Connecticut Training School for Nurses, clx. 
Conventions, cducational: 

In California, 34; in Delaware, 60; in Dlinois, 
$i; in Indiana, 107; in Iowa, 119; in Ken- 
tucky, 142; in Maine, 157, 162,163; in Michi- 
gan, 209,210; in Minnesota, 219; in Missouri, 
239; in Nebraska, 246, 247; in New Hampshire, 
259; in New York, 291; in Ohio, 320; in Ore- 
gon, 328; in Rhode Island, 359; in South Car- 
olina. 368; in Vermont, 397; in Virginia, 408; 
in West Virginia, 416; in Wisconsin, 427, 42%. 

National Educational Association, 466, 467; pa- 
pers read before the arsociation and its depart- 
ments, 466; resolutions respecting the Bureau 
of Education and as to the disposition of pub- 
lic lands, 467. 

International Educational Conference, 467, 468. 

Anierican Philological Association, 468. 

Orthographie Convention, 468, 469. 

Amcrican Social Scicnce Association, 469, 470. 

New England Association of School Superin- 
tendents, 479. 

Association of the Representatives of American 
Medical Colleges, 470, 471. 

Intercollegiate Literary Association, 471. 

New England Normal Musical Institute, 471. 

American Association for the advancement of 
Science, 472. 

Copeland, Professor Herbert E., (obituary notice,) 
108. 

Cornell College, 116. 

Cornell University, 283. 

Corry, Pa., schoois of, noticed, 338. 

Corvallis State Agricultural College, 327. 

Cost of public school system per capita: 

In Alabama, 5; in Arkansas, 14; in California, 
23; in Georgia, 67; in Iowa, 110; in Kansas, 
122; in Louisiana, 145: in Maine, 153; in Ma- 
ryland, 164 ; in Massachusetts, 179; in Michi- 
igan, 199; in Minnesota, 211; in Missouri, 228 ; 
in Nebraska, 240; in New York, 272; in Ohio, 
304; in Pennsylvania, 330; in Rhode Island, 
301; in Tennessee, 369; in Virginia, 399; in 
West Virginia, 411; in Wisconsin, 418; in 
District of Columbia, 437; in Indian Territory, 
450; in Montana, 452; in Utah, 458; summary, 
XXviii, xxix. 

County superintendents. 
systems.) 

Covington. Kentucky: School system of, 136, 137. 

Creeks. (Sce Indian Territory.) 
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(See officials of school 


Dakota, Territory of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, school dis- 
tricts and schools, income and expenditure, 
434, 

Historical sketch of the territorial school sys- 
tem, 434,435; authorities, provisions of the 
early school law, 434; its subsequent amend- 
ments, 434,435; figures from the school re- 
ports, list of superintendents, 435. 

General condition of ecducation—steady prog- 
ress, partial introduction of graded schools, 
improvement in school buildings and furni- 
ture, 435; the difficulties to be overcome, 436. 
(See Table I, 500-507.) 

City school system—ot Yankton, 436. (See Ta- 
bie IT, 508-549.) 

School officials, list of, 436. 

Darby Library, exxxii-cxxxiv. 

Dartmouth College, 258. 

Davenport, Iowa: School system of, 114. 

panes Prof. Charles, LL. D.: (Obituary notice,) 
Dayton, Ohio: School system of, 311, 312. 
Deaf-mutes, institutions for: 

In Alabama, 12; in Arkansas, 16, 17, 21; in Cal- 
ifornia, 33; in Colorado, 40, 41; in Connecti- 
cut, 52, 53; in Dlinois, 90; in Indiana, 106; in’ 
Iowa, 119; in Kansas, 130; in Kentucky, 141; 
in Louisiana, 152; in Maryland, 176,177; in 
Massachusetts, 181, 196; in Michigan, 209; in 
Minnesota, 218, 219; in Mississippi, 2z6; in 
Missouri, 238, 239; in Nebraska, 246; in Ne- 
vada, 251; in New York, 290; in North Caro- 
lina, 303; in Ouio, 320; in Oregon, 328; in 
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Deaf-mutes, institutions for—Continued. 
Pennsylvania, 334, 347; in South Carolina, 
368; in Tennessee, 380; in Texas, 389; in Ver- 
mont, 397; in Virginia, 407; in West Virginia, 
416; in Wisconsin, 427; in District of Colum- 
bia, 445. 

Statistics of, Table XIX, 806-809; summary, 
exhi, exliii. 

Decatur, Illinois: School system of, 82. 

Degrees, sale of American, in England, cxxii, 
exxiii. 

Delaware College, 59. 

Delaware, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, schools, 
income and expenditure, 55. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
59,57; authorities, 55; legislation respecting 
schools, 55,56; sources of income, defects in 
legislation, tax for colored schools, 56; school 
law of 1875, 56, 57. 

Elementary instruction—general view, condition 
of schoolsin New Castle County, in Kent, and 
in Sussex County, schools fur colored people, 
57. (See Table 1, 500-507.) 

City school systems—of Dover, of Wilmington, 
58. (See Table I, 508-549.) 

Training of teachers—teachers’ institutes, nor- 
mal department of Delaware College, 58. (See 
Table ILI, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, 58, 
59; private secondary schools, 59. (See Table 
VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—Delaware College, Wes- 
leyan Female College, 59. (See Table LX, 698- 
728.) 

Scientific and professional instruction—in Dela- 
ware College, statistics of Delaware College 
and its agricultural department, 59. (See Ta- 
ble X, 729-737.) 

Special instruction—no State provision for, 60. 

Educational conventions—State Teachers’ <As- 
sociation, 60, 

School officials, list of, 60. 

Dentistry, schools of : 

In Louisiana, 151; in Maryland, 175; in Massa- 
chusetts, 194; in Michigan, 208; in Missouri, 
237; in New York, 288; in Ohio, 318; in Penn- 
sylvania, 345. 

Statistics of, Table XIII, 752, 759; summary, exvi. 
(See, also, statistical summaries of scientific 
and professional instruction in the several 
States.) 

Denver Colorado: School system of, 38. 

Detroit, M* <an: School system of, 203. 

Dickinson College, 341. 

Dimond, Prof. E. W.: (Obituary notice,) 260. 

District of Columbia : 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, schools, 
income and expenditure, 437. 

Historical sketch of the District school system, 
437-439; authorities, 437; early comprehensive 

lan for a school system, modest beginning, 
first sources of school revenue, the Lancaste- 
rian school, 438; reorganization of the system, 
appointment of a superintendent, abolition of 
tuition fees, consolidation of Washington, 
Georgetown, and county schools, colored and 
normal schools, 439. 

Elementary instruction—school administration 
of the District, 439,440; statistics of the white 
schools of Washington and Georgetown, lack 
of accommodation, arrangement of studies, 
diawing, 440; need of more school buildings, 
440, 441; recommendation to build instead of 
renting, 441; schools for colored children, 441, 
442; Kindergirten, 442. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

Training of teachers—the Washington Normal 
School, normal classes in Howard University 
and Miner Normal School, 442. (See Table 
III, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schools, 442; business college, 
443. (See Table VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction —Columbian University, 
Ceoreetaen College, Howard University, Na- 
tional Deaf-Mute College, statistics, 443. (See 
Table EX, 698-728.) 
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District of Colambia—Continued. 

Professional instruction—schools of theology, 
443; of law, 443, 444; of medicine, statistics 
of professional instruction, 444. (See Tables 
XI-XIII, 738-759.) 

Special instruction—Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, 445. (See Table XIX, 806- 


809.) 
School officials, list of, 445. 
Doane College, 245. 
Domestic science, school of, elxi. 
Dom Pedro, list of, ceviii-cex. 
Dover, Delaware: School system of, 58, 
Drury College, 235. 


E. 


Easton, Pennsylvania: Schools of, noticed, 338. 


| East Saginaw, Michigan: School system of, 203. 


Egypt: Educational statistics of, clxxxiv, clxxxv. 
Elementary instruction : 

In Alabama, 9; in Arkansas, 18; in California, 
26, 27; in Colorado, 38; in Connecticut, 45; in 
Delaware, 57; in Florida, 64,65; in Georgia, 
69, 70; in Illinois, 80, 81; in Indiana, 98, 99; 
in Iowa, 118, 114; in Kansas, 127; in Ken- 
tucky, 135, 136; in Louisiana, 149; in Maine, 
152 ; in Maryland, 170; in Massachusetts, 182, 
183; in Michigan, 202, 203; in Minnesota, 213, 
214; in Mississippi, 223, 224; in Missouri, 231, 
232; in Nebraska, 244; in Nevada, 250; in 
New Hampshire, 257; in New Jersey, 264, 265; 
in New York, 276, 277; in North Carolina, 299; 
in Ohio, 308, 309; in Oregon, 324, 32%; in Penn- 
sylvania, 334-336; in Rhode Island, 354-356; 
in South Carolina, 364, 365; in Tennessee, 373, 
374; in Texas, 386, 387; in Vermont, 392-394 ; 
in Virginia, 402; in West Virginia, 413, 414; 
in Wisconsin, 422, 423; in Arizona, 432; in 
Dakota, 435; in District of Columbia, 439-442 ; 
in Idaho, 447, 448; in Indian Territory, 450; in 
Montana, 454; in New Mexico, 456; in Utah, 
460; in Washington Territory, 463, 404. 

Statistics of, Table I, 500-507; summary, xxi- 
Xxix. 

Elgin, Illinois: School system of, 82. 

Elizabeth, New Jersey: School system of, 265, 266. 
Eminence College, 138. 

England: Educational statistics of, clxxxix. 
Erasmian method of pronouncing Greck, 480-483. 
Erie, Pennsylvania: Schools of, noticed, 338. 
Eureka College, 85. 

Ewing College, 85. 

Expenditures for school purposes: 

In Alabama, 5; in Arkansas, 14; in California, 
23; in Colorado, 36; in Connecticut, 42; in Del- 
aware, 55; in Florida, 61; in Georgia, 68; in 
Illinois, 77, 80, 81,; in Indiana, 94; in Iowa, 
110; in Kansas, 122; in Kentucky, 132; in 
Louisiana, 145; in Maine, 153; in Maryland, 
164; in Massachusetts, 178; in Michigan, 199 ; 
in Minnesota, 211; in Mississippi, 221; in Mis- 
souri, 228; in Nebraska, 240; in Nevada, 248; 
in New Hampshire, 253; in New Jersey, 262; 
in New York, 272; in North Carolina, 296; in 
Ohio, 304; in Oregon, 322; in Pennsylvania, 
330; in Rhode Island, 351; in South Carolina, 
361; in Tennessee, 369; in Vermont, 390; in 
Virginia, 398 ; in West Virginia, 411; in Wis- 
consin, 418; in Arizona, 431; in Dakota, 434; 
in District of Columbia, 437; in Idaho, 446; in 
Montana, 452; in New Mexico, 457; in Utah, 
458; in Washington Territory, 462. (See Ta- 
ble I, 500-307, and summary, xxi-xxix.) 
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Feeble-minded, institutions for: 

In Connecticut, 53; in Illinois, 9¢; in Kentucky, 
142; in Massachusetts, 196; in New York, 
291; in Pennsylvania, 348. 

Statistics of, Table XXIII, 875; summary, cli. 
Finland: Edueational statistics of, clxxxv. 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts: School system of, 185. 
Florida, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and at- 
tendance, teachers. and their pay, school dis- 
tricts and schools, income an‘ expenditure, 61. 

Historical sketc. of the State schoo! system, 61-64; 
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Florida, State of—Continued. 

authorities, 61; congressional land grants for 
schools, action concerning, 61, 62; small rev- 
enue from school fund, township and county 
supervision, 62; East and West Florida sem- 
inaries established, 62, 63; uniform system of 
free schools provided, progress under the sys- 
tem, 63; financial difficulties, 63, 64; superin- 
tendents, names and terms of service, 64. 

Elementary instruction—present school system, 
64, 65; its defects and failure to carry out its 
provisions, 65. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schools, 65. (See Table VL 
o34-671.) 

Superior and scientific instruction—State agri- 
cultural college, 65,645. (See Table LX, 698-728.) 

School officials, list of, 66. 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin: School system of, 423. 
France: Educational statistics of, clzxxv, elxxxvi. 
Franklin and Marshall College, 341. 

Franklin College, 103. 

Fremont, Ohio: School system of, 312. 

Funds for schools : 

In Alabama, 519; in Arkansas, 14; in California, 
(mode of apportioning,) 26; in Connecticut, 44; 
in Illinois, 77; in Indiana, 94, 98; in Kansas, 
122; in Kentucky, (lack of,) 136; in Louisiana, 
145; in Maine, 153, 157; in Maryland, 164, 167; 
in Massachusetts, 179; in Michigan, 199; in 
Minnesota, 211; change in basis ot apportion- 
ment, 214; in Mississippi, (formation of,) 222; 
in Missouri, 223; formed, 230; in Nebraska, 
240; provided, 243; in Nevada, whence de- 
rived, 249; in New Hampshire, formed, 255; in 
New Jersey, formed, 262; increase of, 263; in 
New York, 272; formation of, 273, 275,276; in 
North Carolina, formation and management 
of, 293; in Ohio, 304; in Pennsylvania, founda- 
tions of, laid, 322; in Rhode Island, 351; in Ten- 
nessee, (land Reni to found,) 370; in Virginia, 
399; in West Virginia. 411; in Wisconsin, 418; 
in Arizona, 432; in Dakota, 434, 435; in Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 438, 441; in Idaho, 447, 442; 
in Indian Territory, 450; in New Mexico, 457; 
in Utah, 453. (Sex also Table I, 500-507.) 


G. 


Gainesville Male and Female College, 72. 

Gardner, Francis M.: (Obituary notice,) 197. 

Gay, Augustine M.: (Obituary notice,) 197, 198. 

Geography, method of teaching, clvii. 

Georgetown, District of Columbia: School system 
of. (See District of Columbia.) 

Georgetown College, District of Columbia, 443. 

Georgetown College, Kentucky, 139. 

Georgia, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, schools, public and private, 67; in- 
come and expenditure, 68. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
68, 69 ; authorities; no free school system be- 
fore the war, 68; school law of 1870, 68, 69; 
school funds lost, schools established, sources 
of present school fund, preseut organization 
of the schools, 69. 

Elementary instruction—progress of the public 
school system, 69; local taxation recommended, 
a; Peabody Fund, 70. (See Table I, 500— 

City school systems—of Atlanta, of Savannah, 
70. (See Table IT, 508-549.) 

Training of teachers—recommendation that nor- 
mal schools be established, 71. (See Table III, 
559-565.) 

Secondary instrnction—public high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schools, preparatory schools 
and departments, business colleges, 71. (See 
Table VI, 584-671.) 

Seperior instruction—University of Georgia,71, 
72; other colleges, statistics of universities and 
colleges, 72. (See Table LX, 698-728.) 

Scientific and professional instracticn—State 
Agricultural College, 72,73; North Georgia 
Agricultural College, theological instruction, 
medical department of University of Georgia, 
Savannah Medical College, law departments of 
universities, 73. 
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Georgia, State of—Continned. 
Statistics of schools for, 74. 
XIU, 729-759.) 

Special instruction—academy for the blind, edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb, 74. (See Tables 
UK XK SOG SIT.) 

School officials, list of, 75, 76. 

Germany: Educational statistics of, clxxxvi, 
clx xxvii. 

Girard College for Orphans, 347. 

Government and education. (See National aid to 
education.) 

Graduates, college, statistics of, lxxxviii-xci. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan: School system of, 204. 

Great Britain, compulsory education in, clxii, 
clxxiv. 

Greece: Educational statistics of, exc. 

Greek, the pronunciation of,in this country, 480- 
483; the three methods employed in American 
colleges, 480; statistics as to their relative u-e, 
480, note ; vowel sounds in the Hraswian method, 
480, 481; diphthongs, 481; consonants, 481, 482; 
breathings, 482 ; accents, 482, 483; pronunciation 
of Greex proper names, authorities, 483. d 
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Hamilton, Ohio: School system of, 312. 

Hamilton College, 284. 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 405. 

Hanover College, 103. 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: School system of, 336, 
337. 

Hartford, Connecticut: Schocl system of, 45, 46, 

Hartsville University, 103. 

Harvard College, 189, 190; 
women, Ixxxii-Ixxxiv. 

Hedding College, 85. 

Hesse: Educational statistics of, clxxxix. 

High schools, public: 

In Alabama, 9; in Arkansas, 20; in California, 
29; in Colorado, 38,39; in Connecticut, 47, 48 ; 
in Delaware, 58, 59; in Florida, 65; in Georgia, 
71; in Ilinois, 84; in Indiana, 102; in Iowa, 
115; in Kansas, 128; in Kentucky, 137; in Lou- 
isiana, 149; in Maine, 159,160; in Maryland, 
172; in Massachusetts, 187,188; in Michigan, 
204,205; in Minnesota, 216; in Mississippi, 
224; in Missouri, 234; in Nebraska, 244, 245; in 
Nevada, 250; in New Hampshire, 257; in New 
Jersey, 268; in North Carolina, 300; in Chio, 
314; in Oregon, 326; in Pennsylvania, 340; in 
Rhode Island, 357 ; in South Carolina, 365, 366 ; 
in Tennessee, 376; in Texas, 337; in Vermont, 
395; in Virginia, 403; in West’ Viiginia, 414 ; 
in Wisconsin, 425; in District of Columbia, 
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442, 
Hillsdale College, 206. 
Historical sketch of the school system: 

Of Alabama, 5-9 ; of Arkansas, 15-18; of Califor- 
nia, 24-26; of Colorado, 36, 37; of Connecticut, 
43-45; of Delaware, 55-57; of Florida, 61-64 ; 
of Georgia, 68, 69; of Minois, 77-80; of Indiana, 
95-98; of Iowa, 111-113; of Kansas, 123-127; of 
Kentucky, 132-135; of Louisiana, 145-149; of 
Maine, 153-158; of Maryland, 165-170; of Mas- 
sachusetts, 179-182; of Michigan, 200-202; of 
Minnesota, 212, 213; of Mississippi, 221-223; of 
Missouri, 228-231 ; of Nebraska, 241-244; of Ne- 
vada, 248-250; of New Hampshire, 253-256; of 
New Jersey, 252-264; of New York, 273-276; 
of North Carolina, 297-299, of Ohio, 305~207; 
of Oregon, 323, 324; of Pennsylvania, 331-334 ; 
of Rhode Island, 352-354; of South Carolina, 
362-364; of Tennessee, 370-373; of Texas, 3r3= 
386; of Vermont, 390-392; of Virginia, 399-402; 
of West Virginia, 412,413; of Wisconsin, 419- 
422; of Arizona, 431,432; of Dakota, 43-4, £35; 
of District of Columbia, 437-439; of Idaho, 
446, 447; of Montana, 452-454; of Utah, 458-460 ; 
of Washington Territory, 462, 463; of Wyom- 
ing, 465. 

Hitchcock, Hon. H. R., cexii. 

Hobart College, 284. 

Hodgins, Hon. J. G.: visit of, cexii. 
Holy Angels’ College, 464. 

Holy Communion Church Institute, 366, 
Hope College, 206. 

Howard College, 10. 


(See Tables X- 


examinations for 
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Howard University, 443. 

Humboldt College, 116. 

Humphreys, Dr. E. R.: correspondence of distin- 
guished scholars with on Latin pronunciation, 
405, 490; remarks of, on proposed changes, 490, 
491, * 

Hungary: Educational statistics of, clxxxiii. 

Huntington, Indiaua: School system of, 99, 100, 


I, 
Idaho, Territory of: 

Summary of statistics—school popnlation and 
attendance, districts, income and expenditure, 
446, 

Historical sketch of the territorial school system, 
446,447; authorities, 446; provisions of the 
school law of 1864, 446,447; the amendments 
of later laws, progress shown in the annual re- 

orts, superintendence, 447. 

Elementary instruction—school reports incom- 
plete, 447,448; school fund, unqualified teach- 
ers, proposed board of examiners, 448. (See 
Table I, 500-507.) 

School officials, list of, 448. 

Dlinois, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, number of schools, income and ex: 
penditure, school fund, 77. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
77-80 ; authorities, 77; permanent school fnnd, 
whence derived, general school law of 1825, 
school tax made optional, 78; township snper- 
vision provided, 78, 79; revision of school laws 
in 1841, provision for State and county super- 
vision, 79; unification of the school system, 
present system, State institutions, superintend- 
ents, names and terms of ofiice, 80. 

Elementary instruction—progress, 80; school ex- 
Pee 80,81; Kindergiirten, 81. (See Ta- 

le I, 500 or 507.) 

City school systems—of Belleville, 81; of Chicago, 
81,82; of Decatur, of Elgin, of Peoria, 82; of 
Springfield, 82,83. (See ‘Table IT, 508-549.) 

Training of teachers—State Normal University, 
Southern Lllinois Normal University, other 
normal schools, 8&3; school journal, 84. (See 
Table III, 550-565.) 

Secondary Becton Buble high schools, pri- 
vate secendary schools, preparatory schools 
and departments, business colleges, @4. (See 
Table VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—Dlinois Industrial Univer- 
sity, @4,85; other colleges, 85-87; colleges for 
women, statistics of universities and colleges, 
&7. (See Table LX, 692-723.) 

Scientific and professional instruction—scientific 
department of Illinois Industrial University, 
&7, 88; department of natural science of West- 
field College, schools of theology, 88; medical 
schools, 88, 89; law departments, statistics of 
schools for, 89,90. (See Tables X-XIII, 729- 
759.) 

Special instruction—education of the deaf and 
dumb, of the blind, asylum for feeble-minded 
children, 90. (See Tables XIX, XX, 806-811; 
Table X XIH, 875.) 

Educational convertions—State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, County Superintendents’ Association, 
91. 

School officials, list of, 91-93. 

Illinois Agricultural College, 85. 
Illinois Industrial University, 84, 85, 87, 88. 
Indiana, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, school dis. 
tricts and schools, income and expenditnre, 
school funds, 94. ‘ 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
93-98; authorities, early voluntary free schools, 
legislation nnder the first constitution and de- 
lay in carrying out its provisions, system of 
free schools established by law in 1852, 95; sn- 
perintendents noticed, 96,97; officers and in- 
stitutions of the school system, 97; schoolfund, 
whence derived, 98. 

Elementary instruction—report of State super- 
inteudent for 1874-’75 and 1875-'76, noticed, 
topics discussed in it, (1) illiteracy in the State, 
98; (2) schools for colored children, 98, 99; (3) 
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Indiana, State of—Continued. 
the means of making country schools more 
eifective, connty superintendency, Kindergar.- 
ten, State educational exhibit at the Centen- 
nial, 99. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

City school systems—of Huntington, 99, 100; of 
Indianapolis, of Lafayette, 100. (See Table LI, 
508-549.) 

Training of teachers—State Normal School, 
Northern Indiana Normal School, other norma} 
schools, 101; teachers’ institutes, 101, 102; 
school journals, 102. (See Table III, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schools, preparatory schoolsand 
departments, business colleges, 102. (See Ta- 
ble VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—State University, 102, 103 ; 
other colleges, 103, 104; statistics of universi- 
ties and colleges, 104. (See Table LX, 698-728. } 

Scientific and professional instruction—Purdue 
University, theological departments, law de 
partments, medical colleges, 105. 

Statistics of schools for, 106. (See Tables X= 
XIII, 729-759.) 

Special instruction—Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb, education of the blind, Soldiers’ Or- 
phans’ Home, 106. (See Tables XIX-XXT, 
806-867.) 

Educational conventions—State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, county teachers’ institutes, township 
institutes, State institutes, collegiate associa- 
tion, 107. 

Obituaries—Hon. John Purdue, 107,108; Pro- 
fessor Thomas Olcott, Professor Herbert E. 
Copeland, 108. 

School officials, list of, 108, 109. 

Indiana Asbury University, 103. 

Indianapolis, Indiana: School system of, 100. 

Indiana State University, 102, 103. 

Indian children, schools for, in New York, 277. 

Indian service, United States, educational statia- 
tics of, 451. 

Indian Territory : 

Summary of statistics—school population of, at- 
tendance, schools and terms, teachers and their 
pay, 449; income and expenditure, 450. 

General educational condition—school revennes, 
boarding and higher schools, of the Cherokees, 
of the Creeks, and of the Choctaws, 450; of the 
Chickasaws, 450,451; of the Seminoles, 451; 
educational statistics of United States Indian 
service, schools maintained by religious denomi- 
nations, 351. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

School officials, list of, 451. 

Indians, schools among, maintained by religious 

denominations, 451. 

Industrial schools, clxxiv. 
Institutes, Teachers’: 

In Arkansas, 19; in California, 25; in Delaware, 
58; in Indiana, 96, 101, 102, 107; in Kansas, 
125; in Kentncky, 135; in Maine, 156, 157; in 
Maryland, 169; in Massachusetts, 187; in 
Michigan, (authorized,) 201; in Nebraska, 
243; in New Hampshire, 255; in New Jersey, 
(authorized,) 263, 267, 268; in New York, 281, 
222; in Ohio, 313 ; in Oregon, 325; in Pennsyl- 
vania, 340; in South Carolina, 365; in Tennes- 
see, 376; in Vermont, 395; in Wisconsin, 424. 

Intercollegiate Literary Association, 471. 


- International Educational Conference, ccvi, ccvii, 


467, 468. 

Iowa, State of: 2 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance; teachers and their pay; schools 
and school-houses; income and expenditure, 
110. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
111-113; authorities, territorial provision for 
free schools, appointment of a superintend- 
ent, rate bills assessed, provisions of first 
State constitution, 111; State board of educa- 
tion, its duties and its abolition, 111, 112; graded 
or union schools formed, county high schools 
established, State board of examiners created, 
112; superintendents, names and terms of 
office, 112,113; county and district supervis- 
ion, 113. : 

Elementary education—the public schools, 113; 
Kindergarten, 113, 114. (See Table 1, 500-507.) 
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Iowa, State of—Continued. 

City school systems—of Chariton, of Davenport, 
of West Des Moines, 114. (See Table HU, 508- 
549.) 

Training of tea¢hers—normal schools, 114, 115; 
School Jwurnal, 115. (See Table ITT, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schools, preparatory schools 
and departments, business colleges, 115. (Sce 
Table VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—State University, 116; 

, other colleges, 116,117; statistics of universi- 

‘/ties and colleges,117. (See Table IX, 698-728.) 

Scientificand professional instruction—agricult- 
mural college, 117,118; provision for theolog- 
ical instruction, law departments, medical col- 
leges, 118. 

Statistics of schools for, 118. (See Tables X~ 
XIII, 729-759.) 

Special instruction—education of the deaf and 
dumb, of the blind, 119. (See Tables XTX, XX, 
806-811.) 

Educational conventions—State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, association of principals and city 
superintendents, 119. 

Obituary—Rev. Orlando Clarke, 120. 

School officials, list of, 120, 121. 

Tswa College, 116. 

Towa State Agricultural College, 117, 118. 
iowa State University, 116. 

Towa Wesleyan University, 116. 

Ireland: Educational statistics of, exe. 
Italy: Educational statistics of, exc. 
Ithaca, New York: School system of, 278. 
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Jacobus, Prof. M. W., D. D., LL.D. (Obituary 
notice,) 348, 349. 

Jamaica: Educational statistics of, cc. 

Japan: Educational statistics of, exc. 

Jersey City, New Jersey: School system of, 266. 

Johns Hopkins University, 173. 

Johnson, Hon. Warren: (Obituary notice,) 163. 

Journals, educational. (See periodicals, educa- 
tional.) 

Judson University, 20. 


K, 
Kansas, State of : 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, school cis- 
tricts and schools, income and expenditure, 
nee fund, school property, private schools, 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
123-127; authorities, first territorial schools, 
duties of territorial superintendent, law of 
county superintendents, township trustees, in- 
dependent district system, 123; final territorial 
Getails, 123,124; State superintendencies no- 
ticed, first and second, 124; third, 124,125; 
fourth, 125 ; fifth, 126; sixth, 126, 127. 

Elementary instruction—current sentiment upon 
important topics, recommendations of the su- 
perintendent, 127. (See Table I, 560-507.) 

Training of teachers—normal schools, 127, 128; 
normal course in State University, 128. (See 
Table III, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schools, preparatory schools 
and departments, business colleges, 128. (See 
Table VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—University of Kansas, 
other colleges, statistics of universities and 
colleges, 129. (See Table 1X, 698-728.) 

Scientific and professional instruction—State 
Agricultural College, 129,130; school of thee 
elogy, 130. 

Statistics of schools for, 130. (See Tables X-XT, 
729-147.) 
Special instruction—education of the blind, of 
he yee dumb, 130. (See Tables XTX, XX, 
~811. 
School officials, list of, 130, 131. 
Kansas City, Missouri: School system of, 232, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, 129, 130. 
Kentucky, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, schools, 
income and expenditure, 132, 
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Kentucky, State of-—Continued. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
132-135; authorities, 132; early action with 
respect to schools, land grants, literary fund, 
permanent school fund formed, 183; school 
system established, main features of it, 133, 
134; subsequent changes, puwers of State 
board of education, 134; provisions for exan- 
ination of teachers, 134, 135; superintendents, 
names and terms of office, 135. 

Elementary instruction—remarks upon the sta- 
tistics of, 135, 136 ; schools for colored children, 
obstacles in the way of improvement, Kinder- 
girten, 136. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

City school systems—of Covington, 136,137; of 
Louisville, 137. (See Table I, 508-549.) 

Training of teachers—normal schools, 137. 
Table ITI, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction— public high schools, 
private secondary schools, 137; preparatory 
departments of colleges, business colleges, 153. 
(See Table VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—Kentucky University,138; 
other colleges, 138, 1389; colleges for women, 
statistics of universities and colleges, 139. (Sce 
Table LX, 698-728.) 

Scientific and professional instruction —agricult- 
ural and mechanical college, instruction in 
theology, law colleges, medical colleges, 110. 

Statistics of schools for, 141. (See Tables X- 
XIU, 729-759.) 

Special instruction—institution for the blind, for 
the deaf and dumb, 141; for feeble-mindéd 
children, 142. (See Tables XIX-X-X, 206-811 ; 
Table X-XIXT, 875.) 

Educational conventions—State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 142. 

Obituary—Dr. William L. Breckenridge, 142. 

School officials, list of, 142~144. 

Kentucky Military Institute, 139. 
Kentucky University, 138. 

Kepler, Dr. Samuel: (Obituary notice,) 177. 
Kindergarten : ‘ 

In California, 26, 27; in Colorado, 38; in Con- 
necticut, 45; in Thinois, 81 ; in Indiana, 99; in 
Towa, 113, 114; in Kentucky, 136; in Mary- 
Jand, 170; in Massachusetts, 183; in Minne- 
sota, 215; in Saint Louis, Missouri, 233; in 
New Hampshire, 256; in New Jersey, 265; in 
New York, 277; in Ohio, 309; in South Caro- 
lina, 365; in Wisconsin, 423; in District of 
Columbia, 442. 

Statistics of, Table V, 572-583; suzamary, lxviili. 

Kingston, New York, school system of, 278. 
Knox College, 85. 
Knoxville, Tennessee, school system of, 374, 


Los 


is 


(See 


Lafayette, Indiana, school system of, 100. 
Lake Forest University, 85, 86. 
Laneasterian school noticed, 438. 
Languages, method of studying, 476. 
Latin, the pronunciation of, 484-497: 

Three metheds in use, progress of the Latin or 
Roman method, 484; bibliographical list of 
Latin method,484-487 ; sounds of the letters, 
487,468; accent, 488; correspondence of dis- 
tinguished scholars respecting, 488-490; re- 
marks by Dr. Humphreys, 490, 491; statistical 
summary, 491 ; universities and colleges using 
the Roman method, 492, 493; the Continental, 
493, 494; the English, 494, 495; Fae Sarre 
schools using the Roman method, the Conti- 
tinental, 496; the English, 496, 497; geograph- 
ical summary, 497. 

Law schools: 

In Alabama, 11; in Connecticut, 51; in Georgia, 
73; in Dlinois, 89; in Indiana, 105; in Iowa, 
118; in Kentucky, 140; in Louisiana, 151; in 
Maryland, 175; in Massachusetts, 193; in 
Michigan, 207; in Mississippi, 226; in Mis- 
souri, 237; in New York, 287; in North Caro- 
lina, 302; in Ohio, 318; in Pennsylvania, 345; 
in South Carolina, 367; in Tennessee, 379 ; in 
Texas, 389; in Virginia, 406; in. Wisconsin, 
426, 427; in District of Columbia, 443, 444. 

Statistics of, Table XT, 748-751; summary, 

_ @xill, exiv. 
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Lehigh University, 341, 344. 

Lewiston, Maine, school system of, 158, 159. 

Librarians, conference ot, at Philadelphia, cxxx, 
CXxxi, 

Libraries : 

In Indiana, law providing for township libra- 
ties, 95; in Massachusetts, district school 
libraries formed, 180; law authorizing free 
town libraries, 195; township libraries, in 
Michigan, 200,201; school libraries, 202; dis- 
trict libraries, in New York, 274; in Rhode 
Island, free public libraries, 355. 

Statistics of, Table XVI, 777-779; summary, 
exxiii. 

Library of the Interior Department, cxxv-cxxix. 

Library, public, and the common school, cxxxviii, 
CXXxIx. 

Life saving service, librarics of, exxiv, cxxv. 

Lincoln University, Lincoln, Illinois, 86. 

Littlefield, Joseph: (obituary notice.) 163. 

Little Rock, Arkansas, school system of, 19. 

Lombard University, &6. 

Louisiana, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and at- 
tendance, teachers and their pay, schools, in- 
come and expenditure, school fund, 145. 

Historical sketch of the Staite school system, 
145-149 ; authorities, 145, 146; early legislation, 
parish schools, office of superintendent created, 
146; provision for support of free schools, 143, 
147; duties of district directors, parish treas- 
urer to make annual report, duties of superin- 
tendent, effect of system, 147; distinctions 
regarding race, color, &c., abolished, reorgani- 
zation of school system, causes of impaired 
efficiency, improvements, 143; annual tax made 
obligatory, 148, 149; mandatory character of 
law levying school tax, 149. 

Elementary instraction—no printed report of, 
149. (Sce Table I, 500-507.) 

Training of teachers—normal school and depart- 
ments, 149. (See Table LT, 550-565.) 

Sccondary instruction—public high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schools, preparatory schvols 
and departments, 149; business colleges, 150. 
(See Table VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—University of Louisiana, 
other colleges, colleges for women, 150; statis- 
tics of universities and colleges, 151. (See 
Table LX, 698-728.) 

Scientitic and professicnal instruction — State 
Agricultural and Mechanical Ccliege, law 
department of University of Louisiana, the- 
ological departments of universities, medical 
scuools, New Orleans Dental College, 151. 

Statistics of schools for, 152. (See Tables X- 
MII, 729-759.) 

Special instruction—education of the blind, of 
the deaf and dumb, 152. (See Tables XIX- 
XX, 806-811.) 

School officials, list of, 152. 

Louisiana State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 160. 

Louisville, Kentucky: School system of, 137. 

Lowell Institute, 195. 

Lowell, Massachusetts: School system of, 185. 

Lynchburg, Virginia: School system of, 403. 

Lyn, Massachuseits: School system of. 185, 186. 

Lyons, Superintendcnt Jonathan: (Obituary no- 
tice,) 403, 409. 
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McMinnville College, 325. 
Madison University, 2¢4. 
Maine, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, school dis- 
tricts and schools, income and expenditure, 
school fund, 153. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
155-153; authorities, 153; early action, 153, 
154; first State provision for support of schools, 
school committees, schvol districts, amenda- 
tory action, 154: graded system begun, school 
laws revised, efforts to unify the system, 155; 
State board of education creatcd, duties of, 
155, 156; first meeting of hoard, teachers’ in- 
stitutes established, school laws improved, 
board abolished, county commissivners ap- 
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Maine, State of—Continued. 
pointed, 156; State superintendent, office 
created, duties of, 156, 157 ; compulsory school 
law, supcrintendents, names and terms of 
ofiice, school funds, normal schools and insti- 
tutes, educational associations, educational 

: jotta 157; graded and high schools, 157, 158. 

Elemertary instruction—no room for details, 
153. (See Table I, 560-507.) 

City school systems—of Augusta, of Bangor, 
153; of Lewiston, 158, 159; of Portland, 159. 
(See Table 11, 568-549.) 

Training of teachers—State normal schools, nor- 
ay departments, 159. (See Table ILI, 550- 

Oe 

Secondary instruction—free high schools. 159, 
160; private academics, preparatory schools, 
See colleges, 160. (See Table VI 5814- 

We 

Superior instruction— Bowdoin College, 160; 
Bates College, 160, 161; Colby University, 
college for women, statistics of a university 
and colleges, 161. (See Table IX, 698-722.) 

Scientitic and professional instruction—State 
Agricultural College, scientific department of 
Bowdoin College, 161; theological schools, 
medical school, 162. 

Statistics of schools for, 162. (See Tables X-XT, 
729-747; Table XIII, 752, 759.) 

Educational conventions—State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 162, 163; association on a professional 
basis, 163. 

Obituaries — Joseph Littlefield, Hon. Warren 
Jobnson, 162. 

School official, (chief,) 163. 

Maine State College of Agriculture and the Mie- 
chanic Arts, 161. 
Maryland, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, schoois, 
income and cxpenditare, school fund, 164. 

Historical skctch of the State school system, 
165-170; authority; colonial action for free 
schools, acts of 1695, of 1696, King William's 
School established, steps to found a free school 
in each county, law not enforced, supplement- 
ary act, principle of free public schools aban- 
doned, 165; insufficient funds, post revolution- 
ary action, colleges organized, origin of ‘‘aca- 
demic donations,” acts concerning University 
ef Maryland, 166; the lottery mania, 166, 167; 
school fund created, 167; provisions of first 
general school law, 167, 168; second general 
law, State board of education formed, 168, 169; 
duties of superintendent, of county commis- 
sioners, new school law of 1868, oflices clective, 
board of education and State superintendency 
abolished, financial features, effect of system, 
169; State School Commissioners appointed,169, 
170; piesent school law, provision for colored 
schools, 170. 

Elementary instruction — schools for colored 
children, the schools in general, Kindergirten, 
170. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

(See 


City school, system of Baltimore, 171. 
Tabie LL, 502-549.) 

Training of teachers— proposed new agency 
for, normal schools, 172. (See Table IIL 550- 
565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, 
academies, and kindred secondary schools, 
172; preparatory schools and departments, 
172,173; Facies college, 173. (See Table VI, 
524-671.) 

Superior instraction—Johns Hopkins Univer. 
sity, 173; other colleges, 173,174; statistics of 
universities and colleges, 174. (See Table LX, 
698-728.) 

Scientific and professional instruction—Mary- 
land Agricultural College, 174; United States 
Naval Academy, 174, 175; instruction in the- 
ology, law school, medical colleges, dental col- 
leges, 175. 

Statistics of schools for, 176. (See Tables X= 
XA, 729-759.) 

Special instruction—education of the blind, 176; 
cducation of the deaf and dumb, 176, 177; 
education of colored blind and deaf-mutes, 
177. (See Tables X1TX-~XX, 806-811.) 
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Maryland, State of—Continued. 

Obituary—William H. Perveil, Dr. Samuel Kep.- 
ler, Benjamin Tippett, 177. 

School officials, list of, 177. 

Maryland Agricultural College, 174 175. 
Massachusctts, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, public 
schools, private schools and academies, spe- 
cial schools, receipts and expenditures, 178; 
expenditure per capita, school fund, 179. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
179-182 ; authorities, colonial legislation, early 
State legislation, provision for town schools, 
179; district system formed, 179, 180; succes- 
sive improvements, dutics of school commit- 
tees, provision for permanent school fund, law 
concerning factory children, State board of edu- 
eation created, district libraries established, 
180; germ of the normal school system, 180, 
181; duties of towns and their committees de- 
fined, apportionment of the State school fund, 
town and city superintendence secured, other 
improvements in the system, truant law en- 
acted, 181; provision for special instruction, 
181, 182; administration of the system. secre- 
taries of the board, names and terms of office. 
182. 

Elementary instruction—general  statastics, 
State board of education, 182; secretary of the 
board, 182, 183. 

Agents of the board, State director of art edu- 
cation. city and town school committees and 
superintendents, common schools, attendance, 
evening schools, industrial drawing classes, 
Kindergirten, 183. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

City school systems—of Boston, 183, 1&4; of 
Cambridge, 184, 185; of Fitchburg, of Lowell, 
1¢5; of Lynn, 185, 186; of New Bedford, of 
Newburyport, of Salem, 186; of Springtield, 
186,187. (See Table II, 50¢-549.) 

Training of teachers—normal schools, teachers’ 
institutes, New England Journal of Education, 
187. (See Table III, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, 187, 
128; private secondary schools, preparatory 
schools and departments, business colleges, 
Bromfield Academy, 188. (See Table VI, 584— 
671.) 

Superior instruction—Amherst College, Boston 
College, 188; Boston University, 158, 189; 
Coliege of the Holy Cross, 189; Harvard Col- 
lege, 189, 190; Tufts College, Williams College, 
colleges for women, 190; statistics of a univer- 
sity and colleges, 191. (See Table TX, 69¢- 
728.) 

Scientific and professional instraction—Agri- 
cultural College, 191; Institrte of Technology, 
191, 192; other scientific schools, 192; schools 
of theology, 192, 193. 

Law schools, 193; medical schools, 193, 194; 
dental schools, college of pharmacy, 194. ; 

Statistics of schools for, 194, 195. (See Tables 
X-XIIT, 729-759.) 

Special instruction—Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, 195; edu- 
eation of the deaf and dumb, of the feeble- 
minded, reform schools, libraries, the Lowell 
Institute, 196. (See Tables XTX-XX, 806- 
811; Tables XXII-X XIU, 868-875.) 

Obituaries—John H. Clifford, 196, 197; Francis 
M. Gardner, 197; Augustine M. Gay, 197, 198; 
Professor EH. S. Snell, LL. D., 198. 

School officials, list of, 198. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, 191. 

Liassachusetts Institute of Technology, 191, 192. 

Meadville, Pennsylvania: Schools of, noticed, 
338, 339. 

Medical education, elevation of, standard of, 
exvi-cexvii. 

American medical diplomas abroad, cxvii. 

Medical schools: 

In Alabama, 11; in California, 32; in Connecti- 
cut, 51.52; in Georgia, 73; in Illinois, 88, 89; 
in Indiana, 165; in Iowa, 118; in Kentucky, 
140 ; in Louisiana, 151; in Maine, 162; in Mary- 
land, 175 ; in Massachusetts, 193, 194; in Michi- 
gen, 207, 202: in Missouri, 237; in New Hamp- 
shire, 259; in New York, 287, 288; in Ohio, 
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Medical schools—Continned. 
318; in Cregon, 327; in Pennsylvania, 344, 345; 
in South Carolina, 367; in Tennessee, 379, 3:9; 
in Texas, 389; in Vermoni, 397; in Virginia, 
406 ; in District of Columbia, 414. 
Statistics of, Table XIII, 752-759; summary 
cxiv-cxvi. 
Memphis, Tcnnessee: School system of, 374. 
Mercer University, 72. 
Meriden, Connecticut: School system of, 46. 
Meyerberg, Professor, visit of, ecx. 
Michigan, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, school dis- 
tricts and schools, income and expenditure, 
school fund, 199. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
200-202: authorities, land grants for schools 
under first State constitution, other provisions, 
duties of superintendent defined, first primary 
school law, financial difficulties, tax for schools 
and fer tewnship libraries, 200; provisions of 
constitution of 1850, 200, 261; acts regulating 
tax for schoois, establishing rate bills, provid- 
ing for gradcd district schools and for county 
supervision, rate bill system abolished and 
schools made free, compulsory school law 
passed, 201; county superintendency abolished, 
201, 202; superintendents, namcs and terms of 
office, 202. 

Elementary instruction—the schools in 1874-75, 
school libraries, 202; the schools in 1876, 202, 
203. (Sce Table I, 500-507.) 

City school systems—of Ann Arbor, of Detroit, 
of East Saginaw, 203; of Grand Rapids, of 
Pontiac, 204, (See Table IT, 508-549.) 

Training cf tceachers—State normal school, 204. 
(See Table IIT, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—high schools, 204,205; 
private secondary schools, preparatory schcels 
and departments, business colleges, 205. (Ses 
Table VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—University of Michigan, 
205; other colleges, colleges for women, statis- 
tics of a university and colleges, 206. (See 
Table LX, 698-728.) 

Scientific and professional instruction—State 
Agricultural College, schools of theology, de- 
partment of law of Michigan University, 207; 
medical colleges, 207, 298. 

Statistics of schools for, 208; (See Tables X- 
XIE, 729-759.) 

Special instruction—State Reform School, 208, 
209 ; State Public School, Coldwaier, cducation 
of the deaf and dumb and the blind, 209. (See 
Tables XI-XXX, 806-811; Table S-XIT, &6s- 
874 ) 

Educational associations—State teachers’ asso- 
tion, 209, 210; association of city school super- 
intendents, association of music teachers, 219. 

Obituary record—W. L. M. Breg, H.C. Baggerly, 
Miss Jennie Carmichael, 210. 

School officials, list of, 210. 

Middletown, Connecticut: School system of, 47. 
Migerka, Dr., visit of, cexi. 

Military Academy, statistics of admission to, 760. 
Mining schools. (See Science, schools of.) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: School system of, 215. 
Minnesota, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, schools, 
receipts and expenditures, school fund, 211. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
212, 213; authority, territorial action, early 
State action, rise of normal schools, modifica- 
tions of the first schooi law, 212; local super- 
vision of schools, State supervision, 213. 

Elementary instruction—school-houses, schools, 
enrolment, &c., 213, 214; graded schools, 
change in basis of apportionment, 214; re- 
spects in which the system is weak, 214, 215; 
Kindergiirten, 215. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

City school systems—of Saint Paul, of Minneap- 
olis, 215. (See'Table, II, 508-549.) 

Training of teachers—normal schools, 216. (See 
Table ITT, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schools, business colleges, 216. 

.. (See Table VI, 584-671.) 
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Minnesota, State of-—Continued. ; 

Superior instruction—University of Minnesota, 
216, 217; other colleges, colleges for women, 
statistics of universities and colleges, 217. 
(Soe Table LX, 698-728.) 

Scientific and professional instruction—college 
of agriculture, schcols of theology, 218. 

Statistics of schools for, 218. (See Tables X- 
NT, 729-747.) 

Special instruction—education of the deaf and 
dumb and the blind, 218,219. (See Tables 
XITX-XX, 806-811.) 

Educational conventions—Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, 219. 

Obituary—Professor Versal J. Walker. 

School officials, list of, 220. 

Mississippi, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, number of 
days schools were kept, income and expendi- 
ebay, PAVE 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 221- 
223 ; authorities, 221 ; foundations laid, 221, 222; 
provisions for care of school lands, formation 
and management of literary fund, qualifica- 
tions of teachers, duties of township trustees, 
222; school statistics in 1840, 1850, and 1860, 
222,223; provisions of constitution of 1869, of 
school law of 1870, opposition to school system, 
superintendents, names and terms of office, 223, 

Elementary instruction—the public school sys- 
tem, 223, 224. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

City school system—of Vicksburg, 224. 
Table IT, 508-549.) 

Training of teachers—normal schools, 224. 
Table ITT, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schools, preparatory schools 
and departments, business college, 224. (See 
Table VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction— University of Mississippi, 
224, 225; other colleges, colleges for women, 
Statistics of universities and colleges, 225. (See 
Table TX, 698-728.) 

Scientific and protessionalinstruction—Scientific 
departments of universities, 225; school of the- 
ology, 225,226; law school, 226. 

Statistics of schools for, 226. (See Tables X- 
XU, 729-751.) 

Special instruction—education of the blind, of 
the deaf and dumb, 226. (See Tables XX- 
XX, 806-811.) 

School officials, list of, 226, 227. 

Missouri, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, schools, 
income and expenditure, school fund, 228. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
228-231; authorities, 228; first steps, care of 
school lands, act of 1824, revision of statutes 
in 1835, condition of free schools in 1240, growth 
of school system, 229; state superintendency 
reéstablished, 229, 230; provisions of constitu- 
tution of 1865, free schools for colored children, 
formation of school fund, new school law of 
1866, county supervision, privileges of incor- 
porated cities, towns, and villages, normal 
schools established, 230; power to establish 
hich schools, separate schools for colored chil- 
dren imperative, county supervision inefiicient, 
superintendents, names andterms of office, 231. 

Elementary instruction — poor schools, short 
school term, 231; losses of school money, need 
for county supervision, colored schools, 232. 
(See Table I, 500-507.) : 

City school systems—of Kansas City, 232; of 
Saint Joseph, 233; of Saint Louis, 233, 234. 
(See Table IT, 508-549.) 

Training of teachers—normal schools, normal 
departments, educational journals, 234. (See 
Table TIT, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, pri- 
vaie secondary schools, preparatory depart- 
ments of colleges, 234; business colleges, 235. 
(See Table VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction— State University, 235; 
other colleges, 235,236; colleges for women, 
intercollegiate contest, statistics of universi- 
ties and colleges, 236. (See Table LX, 698-728.) 


(See 
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Missouri, State of—Continued. 
Scientitic and professional instraction—scientific 
departments of State university, law schools, 
medical colleges, 237; schools of theology, 237, 


238. 
Statistics of schools for, 238. (See Tables X- 
SUA, 729-759.) 

Special instruction—education of the deaf and 
dumb, 238, 239; of the blind, $9. (See Tables 
XTX-XX, 806-801.) 

Educational convention—State Leachers’ Asso- 
ciation, convention of county commissioners, 
normal convention, 239. 

School ofiiciais, list of, 239. 

Monmouth College, &6. 

Montana, Territory of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, schools, 
income and expenditure, 452. 

Historical sketch of the Territorial school sys- 
tem, 492-454; authority, 452; first general school 
law of 1864 and its provisions, 452, 453; crea- 
tion of a territorial superintendency, improved 
school law, 453; generally beneficial results 
of the law, 453, 454. 

Elementary instruction—marked progress of the 
public schools, proposed increase of the school 
term, 454. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

Training of teachers—proposed normal classes 
in high schools, 454. (See Table ITT, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction— public high schools, 455. 

School officials, list of, 455. F 

Moravian Archives, Library of the, exxxii. 

Museum of Medical Institution of Yale College, 
note, 51, 52. 


ING 
Nashua, New Hampshire: School system of, 256, 
207. 


Nashville, Tennessee: School system of, 375. 
National aid to education, xii-xvii. 
National Deaf-Mute College, exlii, 443. 
National Educational Association, 466, 467. 
Naval Academy: 

Noticed, 174,175 ; statistics of admissions to, 761. 
Nebraska, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, schools, teachers and their pay, 
income and expenditure, school fund, 240. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
241, 244; authorities, provisions of territorial 
school law, first school taught, want of inter- 
est in education, new school law of 1858 crea- 
ting township system, summary of county re- 
ports in 1860, 241; great increase in 1861, State 
normal school founded, condition of school 
buildings, meeting of State educational con- 
vention, resolutions offered, provisions of 
school law of 1867, 242; removal of State cap- 
ital, 242, 243; standard of qualifications of 
teachers raised, State list of text books, State 
Teachers’ Association organized, teachers’ in- 
stitutes held, mania for building schcol-houses 
provision for school fund and school income 
243; superintendents, names and terms of office, 
244. ‘ 

Elementary instruction—no report for 1875-76, 
244, (See Table I, 500-507.) 

City school system—of Omaha, 244. (See Tabla 
TI, 508-54...) 

Training of teachers—normal school, educational 
journal, 244. (See Table ITT, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, 244, 
245; private secondary schools, preparatory 
departments, business college, 245. (See Table 
VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—State University, Doane 
College, statistics of these, 245. (See Table IX, 
698-728.) 

Scientific and professional instruction—the In- 
dustrial College of the State University, 245, 
246 


Statistics of schools for, 246. (See Table X, 729- 
737.) 


Special instruction—education of the deaf and 
dumb, 246. (See Table XTX, 806-809 ) 

Educational conventions—State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 246, 247; meeting of county superin- 
tendents, 724. 


d 
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Nebraska, State of—Continued. 

School officials, list of, 247. 

Netherlands: Educational statistics of, exci. 
Nevada, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, schools, 
income and expenditure, 248. 

Histoiical sketch of the State school system, 
248-250; authoritics, 248; provisions of te1Ti- 
torial school law, school fund and income, 
whence derived, board of education formed, 
powers of county superintendents, provisions 
of State constitution, first State school law, 
subsequent changes, 249; compulsory school 
act, superintendents, names and terms of oflice, 
250. 

Elementary instruction—progress of the schools, 
teachers, religious instruction, epinions con- 
cerning, 250. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, 250; 

riyate secondary school, 250, 251. (Sec Table 
T, 5¢4-671.) 

Superior instruction—State University, 251. 
(See Table EX, 698-728.) 

Special instruction—education of the deaf and 
dumb and the blind, 251. (See Table XIX-XX, 
€06-£11.) 

School officials, list of, 251. 

ches Bedford, Massachusetts: School system of, 

126. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey: School system of, 

266, 267. 

New England Association of School Superinten- 

dents, 470. 

New Hampshire, State of : 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, schools, 
school-houses, income, 252; expenditure, 253. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
253, 256; authorities, school law of 1642 for 
compulsory education and law of 1647 for town 
schools the laws of the State, independent co- 
lonial action, 253; enrly State action, change 
from town to district system, 254; laws con- 
cerning and duties of. school committees, 254, 
255; free text-bcoks for poor children, distri- 
bution of literary fund, teachers’ institutes, 
State school commissioner appointed, the office 
abolished and county commissioners appointed, 
succeeded by board of education, 255; law for 
compulsory education, State school officers, 
names and terms of oflice, 256. 

Elementary instraction—improvementsin school 
system since 1571, Kindergiirten, 256. (See 
Table I, 500-507.) 

City school system—of Nashua, 256,257. (See 
Vable II, 508-549.) 

Training of teachers—State normal school, 257. 
(See Table LIT, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, 
academies and seminaries, preparatory schools, 
business college, 257. (See Table VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—Dartmouth College, col- 
leges for women, statistics of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 258. (See Table LX, 698-728.) 

Scientific and professional in:truction—College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 258, 
259 ; Thayer School of Civil Engineering, Mcd- 
ical Colicge, 259. 

Statistics of schools for, 259. (See Table X, 729- 
731; Table XIII, 752-759.) 

Educational convention—State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 259. 

Obituary—Prof, E. W. Dimond, 260. 

Chief State school officer, 260. 

New Haven, Connecticut: School system of, 46. 
New Jersey, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
aitendance, teachcrs and their pay, school dis- 
Bee and property, income, 261; expenditure, 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
262, 264; authorities, tirst school law, 1693; 
schools established in colonial times, State 
school fund created in 1816, 262; taxation for 
the education of poor children, 262, 263; school 
law of 1829, duties of school committees, State 
apprepriation limited to poor children, im- 
provements in school law in 1838, State and 
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New Jersey, State of—Continued. 


township supervision provided, 263; teachers’ 
institutes authorized, 263, 264; State board of 
education formed, revised school law of 1867, 
schools made entircly free, law for compulsory 
education, superintendents, names and terms 
of office, 264. 

Elementary instruction—diminished resources, 
large attendance on the schools, 264; good 
schools through good teachers, 264, 265; educa- 
tional exhibit at the Centennial, Kindergarten, 
265. (See Lable I, 500-507.) 

City school systems—of Camden, 265; of Eliza- 
beth, 265, 266; of Jersey City, of Newark, 266; 
of New Brunswick, 266, 207; of Paterson, 
267, (See Table II, 5028-549.) 

Training of teachers—State Normal School, Far- 
num Preparatory School, city normal schools, 
267; other means of training teachers, 207, 
268. (See Table III, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—pulic high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schocls, preparatory schools 
and departments, business colleges, 268. (See 
Table VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—the College of New Jcrsey, 
268, 269 ; Rutgers College, Scton Hall College, 
St. Benedict’s College, colleges for women, 
statistics of colleges, 269. (See Table LX, 692- 
728.) 

Scientific and professional instruction—schools 
of scicnce, theological seminaries, 270. 

Statistics of schools for, 270. (See Table X, 729- 
737; Table XI, 738-747.) 

Special instruction—State Reform School for 
Boys, State Industrial School for Girls, 271. 
(See Table XXII, 868-874.) 

School officials: List of, 271. 


New London, Connecticut: Schoolsystem of, 47. 
New Mexico, Territory of: 


General educational condition—letter from Sec- 
retary Ritch, 456 ; statistical report of public 
schools for year ending December 31, 1875, 457. 
(See Table I, 500-507.) 


New Orleans University, 150. 


New South Wales: Educational statistics of, cc. 

New York, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, schools, teachers, income and ex- 
penditure, school fund, 272. 

Historical sketch ef the State school system, 
273-276: authoritics, provision for schools by 
the Dutch, early English schools, act to en- 
courage schools in the cities and towns, foun- 
dation of school fund, first continuous school 
systcm, (1812,) 273; town tax made compulsory, 
increase of school funds, changes in mode of 
supervision, normal schools established, coun- 
ty superintendency abolished, succecded by 
school commissioners, 274 ; system of rato bills, 
274, 275; schools made free, opposition, rate 
bills restored, abolished, and schools free at 
last, superintendents, namesand terms of ofiice, 
275; school funds, 215, 276. 

Elementary instruction—progress of the schoo’s, 
compulsory education, 276; township system, 
276, 277; industrial drawing, schools for Indian 
children, Kinaergirten, 277. (See Table I, 500- 
507.) 

City school systems—of Albany, 277, 278; of 
Auburn, ot Cohoes, of Ithaca, of Kingston, 
278; of New York City, 278-280; of Oswego, 
of Schenectady, of Syracuse, 280; of Troy, 
280, 281. (Sce Table II, 502-549.) 

Training of teachers—normal schools, 281; teach- 
ers’ institutes, 281, 282; teachers’ classes in 
academics, educational journals, State certiti- 
cates to teachers, 282. (See Table IIT, 550-565.) 

Secondary imstruction—academies and union 
schools, private secondary schools, 2&2; pre- 
paraiery schools and departments, 222, 2x3; 

usiness colleges, 283. (Seo Table VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—Cornell University, 233; 
other colleges, 223-285; colleges for women, 
statistics of universities and colleges, 285. (See 
Table IX, 698-728.) 

Scientific and professional instruction—scien- 
tific departments, 226; theological seminaries, 

_— 286, 237; law schools, 237; medical colleges, 
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New York, State of—Continned. 
287, 288; statistics of schools for, 289. (See 
Tables X-—XIIT, 729-759.) 

Spccial instruction—education of the deaf and 
dumb, of the blind, 290; instruction of idiots, 
Valley Home, 291. (Sce Tables XIX, XX, 806- 
811; Table XXII, 875.) 

Educational conventions—State tcachers’ asso- 
ciation, university convention, 291. 

Obituaries—Prof. Charles Davics, LL. D., Hon. 
Henry 8. Randall, 292; Rev. George Whipple, 
D. D., 293. 

School officials, list of, 293-295. 

New York City, New York: School system of, 278- 
280. 

New Zealand: Educational statistics of, cc. 

Newark, New Jcrsey: School system of, 266. 

Newburyport, Massachusetts: Schooi system of, 
186 


Newport, Rhode Island: School system of, 356. 

Norfolk, Virginia: School system cf, 403. 

Normal schools, need of Anglo-Saxon in, 477. (See 
also training of teachers.) 

N oe SOM Pennsylvania: Schools of, noticed, 


North Carolina, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, schooldis- 
tricts and schools, income and expenditure, 
296. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
297-299 : authorities, provisions of first State 
constitution, (17%6,) State university organ- 
ized, report to legislature (1816) in favor of a 
“judicious system of public education,” ap- 
pointment of committee to digesta system, 295; 
plan recommended, 296, 297; failure to adopt, 
school fund founded, plan for State system 
proposed in 1839, 298; submitted to a vote of 
the people, 298, 299; adopted, school system 
established, State and county boards of edu- 
cation formed, superintendents, namcs and 
terms of office, 299. 

Elementary instruction—present condition of 
the schools, 299. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

Training of teachers—independcnt normal 
schools, 299, 300; new State normal scheols, 
300. (See Table ITT, 550-565.) 

Sccondary instruction—public high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schools, preparatory depart- 
ments, business college, 300. (See Table VI, 
584-671.) 

Superior instruction—University of North Car- 
olina, 309; other colleges, colleges for women, 
statistics of a university and colleges, 301. (See 
Table IX, 698-728.) 

Scientific and professional instruction—scien- 
tific department of State University, theolog- 
ical schools, law department, 302. 

Statistics of schools for, 302. (See Tables X-XL, 
729-751.) 

Special instruction—instruction for the deaf and 
dumb and the blind, 303. (See Tables XLX, 
XX, 206-811.) 

School ofticials, list of, 303. 

North Carolina College, 301. 

Northwestern Christian University, 103. 
Northwestern Coliege, 86. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ulinois, 86. 
Nurses, training school for, clvii-clxi. 


O. 


Obituary notices: (Ses names of individuals; also 
Obituarics under the States and Territories.) 
Officials of school systems: 

In Alabama, 13; in Arkansas, 22; in California, 
34, 35; in Colorado, 41; in Connecticut, 53, 
54; in Delaware, 60; in Florida, 66; in Geor- 
gia, 75, 76; in Illinois, 91-93; in Indiana, 108, 
109; in Iowa, 120, 121; in Kansas, 140,131; in 
Kentucky, 142-144; in Louisiana, 152; in 
Maine, (chief official,) 163; in Maryland, 177; 
in Massachusetts, 198; in Michigan, 210; in 
Minnesota, 220; in Mississippi, 226, 227; in 
Missouri, 239; in Nebraska, 247; in Nevada, 
251; in New Hampshire, (chief official,) 260 ; 
in New Jersey, 271; in New York, 293~295 ; in 
North Carolina, 303; in Qhio, 320, 321; in 


Officials of school systems—Continued. 
Oregon, 329; in Pennsylvania, 349, 350; in 
Rhode Island, 359, 360; in South Carolina, 
(chief official,) 368; in Tennessee, 381, 382; in 
Texas, 389; in Vermont, (chief official,) 397; 
in Virginia, 409, 410; in West Virginia, 417; 
in Wisconsin, 429, 430; in Arizona, 433; in 
Dakota, 436; in District of Columbia, 445; in 
Idaho, 448; in Indian Territory, 451; in Mon- 
tana, 455; in Utah, 461; in Washington Terri- . 
tory, 464; in Wyoming, 465. 

Ohio, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and P 
attendance, teachers and their pay, school 
districts and property, income and expendi- 
ture, school fund, 304. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
305-307; authorities, early legislation, begin- 
nings of a true schoolsystem, act to secure 
better teachers and some school supervision, 
305; first State Superintendent, 365, 306; first 
report, (1838,) school law of 1838, changes in 
1839, State superintendency abolished, 306; 
schools for colored children established, State 
commissioner of common schools appointed, 
new law of 1873, superintendents’ names and 
terms of office, 307. 

Elementary instruction—the country schools, 
supervision, free text books for free schools . 
recommended, instruction in drawing, colored 
schools, 368; private schools, 308, 309; Kin- 
dergiirten, 309. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

. City school systems—of A kron,of Chillicothe,309; 
otf Cincinnati, 309, 310; of Cleveland, 310, 311 ; 
of Columbus, 311; of Dayton, 311, 312; of 
Fremont, ef Hamilton, of Sandusky, 312; of 
Steubenville, 313. (See Table IT, 508-549. 

Training of teachers—normal schools, training 
schools, teachers’ institutes, educational jour- 
nai, 313. (See Table III, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction — saa high schools, 
private secondary schools, preparatory schools 
and departments, business colleges, 314. (See 
Table VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—colleges and universities, 
314-316 ; colleges for women, 316; statistics of 
universities and colleges, 316, 217. (See Table 
TX. 698-723.) 

Scientific and professional instruction — Ohio 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, agii- 
cultural department of Farmers’ College, To- 
ledo University of Arts and Trades, 317 ; theo- 
logica. schools and departments, 317, 318; Law 
Scho-.f of Cincinnati College, medical colleges, 
dental college, 318; college of pharmacy, 319. 
Statistics of schools for, 319. (See Tables X- 
XIII, 729-759.) 

Special instruction—institution for the deaf and 
damb, for the blind, 320. (See Tables XIX- 
XX, 806-811.) 

Educational conventions—State teachers’ asso- 
ciation, Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ associa- 
tion, 320. 

School officials, list of, 320, 321. 

Oleott, Prof. Thomas: (Obituary notice,) 108. 
Olivet College, 06. 

Omaha, Nebraska: School system of, 244. 
Oregon, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, schools, 
income and expenditure, 322. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
323, 324; authorities, provisional and territo- 
rial laws, 323 ; provisions of State constitution 
respecting schools, 323, 324; act providing for 
the election of a State superintendent and for 
a State board of education, present condition, 
superintendents, names and terms of office,324. 

Elementary instruction — educational outlook 
encouraging, 324, 325; progress of the schools, 
county superintendents, 325. (See Table L 
500-507.) 

City school system—of Portland, 325. (See Table 
TI, 508-549.) 

Training of teachers—teachers’ institutes, edu- 
cational journal, 325. See Table HT, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schools, preparatory depart- 
ments, 326. (See Table VI, 584-671.) 


INDEX. 


Oregon, State of—Continned. 

Superior instruction — State University, 326; 
other colleges, 326, 327; college for women, 
statistics of universities and colleges, 337. 
(Seo Table LX, 698-728.) 

Scientific and professional instrnction—Corval- 
lis State Agricultural College, medical depart- 
ment of Willamette University, 327. 

Statistics of schools for, 328. (See Table X,729- 
737; Table XIII, 752-759.) 

Special instruction—education of the deaf and 
dumb, of the blind, 328. See Tables XIX- 
XK, 806-811.) 

Edueational association—State Teachers’ Insti 
tute, 328. 

School officials, list of, 329. 

Orphan asylums: 

Yor soldiers’ orphans, in Indiana, 106; in Penn- 
sylvania, 347. 2 

Statistics of, Table XXI, 812-817; ‘summary, 
exlvi-exlviii. 

Oskaloosa College, 116. 
Oswego, New York: School system of, 230, 


Je 


Pacific Methodist College, 31. 

Pacitic University, 326. 

Parsons College, 116. 

Paterson, New Jersey : School system of, 267. 

Pay of teachers: 

In Alabama, 5; in Arkansas, 14; in California, 
22; in Colorado, 36; in Connecticut, 42; in 
Delaware, 55; in Florida, 61; in Hlinois, 77; 
in Indiana, 94; in Iowa, 110; in Kansas, 122; 
in Kentucky, 132; in Louisiana, 145; in Maine, 
153; in Maryland, 164; in Massachusvits, 178; 
in Michigan, 199; in Minnesota, 211; in Mis- 
sissippi, 221; in Missouri, 228; in Nebraska, 
240; in Nevada, 248; in New Hampshire, 252; 
in New Jersey, 261; in North Carolina, 296; 
in Ohio, 304; in Oregon, 322; in Pennsylvania, 
330; in Rhode Island, 351; in South Carolina, 
361; in Tennesseo, 369; in Vermont, 390; in 
Virginia, 399; in West Virginia, 411; in Wis- 
consin, 418; in Arizona, 431; in Dakota, 434 ; 
in District of Columbia, 437; in Indian Terri- 
tory, 449; in Montana, 452; in New Mexico, 
457; in Utah, 458; in Washington Territory, 
462. (See, also, Table 1, 500-507, and sum- 
mary, xxili-xxv.) 

Peabody fund, xlii, xliii; in Georgia, 70; in South 
Carolina, 364; in’ Tennessee, 373; in West 
Virginia, 414. 

Pennsylvania, State of: 

Summary of statistics—enrolment and attend- 
ance, teachers and their pay, schools, income 
and expenditure, cost of tuition, 330. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
331-334; authorities, the era of private and 
church schools, 331; the era of pauper schools, 
331, 332; foundations of a ‘‘common school 
fund ”’ laid, law ‘‘to establish a general system 
of education by common schools,” (1¢34,) u32; 
opposition to the law, its reénactment, super- 
vision of free schools provided, office of State 
superintendent creatcd, 333 ; superintendents, 
names and terms of oflice, 333, 334; normal 
schools and special schools, 334. 

Elementary instruction — general view, 334; 
county superintendents’ reports, 334-336. (See 
Table I, 500-507.) 

City school systems—of Allegheny, 336; of 
Harrisburg, 336, 337; of Philadelphia, 337; 
of Pittsburg, 337, 338; other cities, 338, 339. 
(See Table LI, 508-549.) 

Training of teachers— normal schools, 339, 340; 
teachers’ institutes, educational journal, 340. 
(See Table ILI, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schools, 340; preparatory 
schools and departments, 340, 341; business 
colleges, 341. (See Table VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 341; other colleges, 341, 342; colleges 
for women, 342, 343; statistics of universities 
aud colleges, 343. (See Table IX, 698-728.) 

Scicntific and professional instruction—scien- 
tific schools and departments, 343, 344; theo- 
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Pennsylvania, State of—Continned. 
logical seminaries, 344; medical colleges, 344, 
345; dental colleges, Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, law departments, 345. 
Statistics of schools for, 346. (See Tables X- 
XI, 729-759.) 

Special instruction—Girard College for Orphans, 
other orphan homes, reform schools, institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb, 347; institution 
for the blind, 347, 348; training school for 
feeble-minded children, 348. (See Table XIX~ 
XXITI, 806-875.) 

Obituaries—Prof. George Allen, LL. D., 348; 
Prof. M. W. Jacobs, D. D., LL. D., 348, 349. 

School officials, list of, 349, 350. 

Pennsylvania State College, 343. 
Peoria, Illinois: School system of, 82. 
Periodicals, Educational: 

In California, 29; in Illinois, 84; in Indiana, 
96, 102; in Iowa, 115; in Kansas, 125; in 
Maine, 157; in Massachusetts, 187; in Mis- 
souri, 234; in Nebraska, 244; in New Jersey, 
(proposed,) 268; in New York, 282; in Ohio, 
313; in Oregon, 325; in Pennsylvania, 340; in 
South Carolina, 365; in Wisconsin, 424, 

Perveil, William H.: (Obituary notice,) 177. 
Pharmacy, schools of: 

In California, 32; in Tllinois, 89; in Iowa, 118; 
in Massachusetts, 194; in New York, 288; in 
Ohio, 319; in Pennsylvania, 342 ; in Tennessee, 


380. 
Statistics of, Table STII, 752-759; summary, 
exvi. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: School system of, 337. 
Philadelphia Lying-in and Nurse School, clx, elxi, 
Philomath College, 326. 
Pierce Christian College, 31. 
Pio Nono College, 72. 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania: School system of, 337, 
338. 


Pontiac, Michigan: School system of, 204. 
Portiand, Maine: School system of, 159. 
Portland, Oregon: School system of, 325. 
Pepulation, Schclastic: 

In Alabama, 5; in Arkansas, 14; in California, 
23; in Colorado, 36; in Connecticut, 42; in 
Delaware, 55; in Florida, 61; in Georgia, 67; 
in Illinois, 77; in Indiana, 94; in Iowa, 110; 
in Kansas, 122; in Kentucky, 132, 135, 136; in 
Louisiana, 145; in Maine, 153; in Maryland, 
164; In Massachusetts, 178 ; in Michigan, 199; 
in Minnesota, 211; in Mississippi, 221; in 
Missouri, 228; in Nebraska, 240; in Nevada, 
248; in New Hampshire, 252; in New Jersey, 
261; in New York, 272; in North Carolina, 
296; in Qhio, 304; in Oregon, 322; in Penn- 
sylvania, 330; in Rhode Island, 351; in South 
Carolina, 361; in Tennessce. 369; in Texas, 
387; in Vermont, 390; in Virginia, 398; in 
West Virginia, 411; in Wisconsin, 418; in 
Arizona, 431; in Dakota, 434; in District of 
Columbia, 437; in Idaho, 446; in Indian Ter- 
ritory, 149; in Montano, 452; in Utah, 458; in 
Washington Territory, 462. (See also Table 
I, 500-507, and summary, xxi-xxix.) 

Portugal: Educational statistics of, cxci. 
Preparatory schools and departments: 

In Alabama, 10; in Arkansas, 20; in California, 
29; in Connecticut, 48; in Georgia, 71; in Ilil- 
nois, 84; in Indiana, 102; in Iowa, 115; in 
Kansas, 128; in Kentucky, 138; in Louisiana, 
149; in Maine, 160; in Maryland, 172,173; in 
Massachusetts, 188; in Michigan, 205; in Miss- 
issippi, 224; in Missouri, 234; in Nebraska, 
245; in New Hampshire, 257; in New Jersey, 
268; in New York, 282,283; in North Caro- 
lina, 300 ; in Ohio, 314; in Oregon, 326; in Penn- 
sylvauia, 340; in Rhode Island, 357; in South 
Carolina, 366; in Tennessee, 376; in Texas 
387; in Vermont, 396; in Virginia, 404; in 
West Virginia, 415; in Wisconsin, 424; in 
Washington Territory, 464. 

Statistics of, Table VIZ, 672-681; summary of, 
lxxvili, xxix. 


Professional schools. (See Scientific and profes- 
sional instruction; see also under Theology, 
Law, Medicine, &c.) 


Pronunciation of Greek, 480, 483. 
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Pronunciation of Latin, 484, 497; statistical sum- 
mary of, 491. 

Proper names, pronunciation of Greek, 483. 

Providence, Rhode Island: School system of, 356, 
Sods 

Prussia: Educational statistics of, clxxxvii, 
elxxxviii. 

Publications, educational, statistics of, 896-920 ; 
summary, clv, clvi. 

Public libraries, Special Report on, cxxxiv. 

Public schools: 

Number of—in Alabama, 5,9; in Arkansas, 14; 
in California, 23; condition of, 26; number of 
in Colorado, 36; in Connecticut, 42; in Dela- 
ware, 55; in Florida, 61; in Georgia, 67, 69; in 
Tilinois, 77; in Indiana, 94; in Iowa, 110; in 
Kansas, 122; in Kentucky, 132, 135: in Louisi- 
ana, 145; in Maryland, 164; in Massachusetts, 
178; in Michigan, 199; graded schools in Min- 
nesota, 214; number of, in Mississippi, 222; in 
Missouri, 228; in Nevada, 248; in New Hamp- 
shire, 252; in New Jersey, 261; in North Car- 
oliua, 296; in Ohio, 304; in Oregon, 322; in 
Pennsylvania, 330; in Rhode Island, 351; in 
South Carolina, 361; in Tennessce, 369; in 
Vermont, 390; in Virginia, 392; in West Vir- 
ginia, 411; in Wisconsin, 418. 

Purdue, Hon. John: (Obituary notice,) 107, 108, 
Purdue University, 105. 


Q. 
Queensland: Educational statistics of, ce. 
R. 


Randall, Hon. Henry S.: (Obitnary notice,) 292. 
Reading, Pennsylvania: Schools of, noticed, 339. 
Recommendations of Commissioner, ecxli. 
Reform schools, classification of, el, cli; noticed, in 
Massachusetts, 195; in Michigan, 208, 209; in 
Now Jersey, 271; in Pennsylvania, 347; in 
Rhode Island, 359; in Vermont, 397; in Wis- 
consin, 427. 
Statistics of, Table XXTI, 868-874; summary, 
exlix, el. 
Reformatories in England, clxxxi, clxxxii. 
Rhode Island, State of: 

Summary of statisties—school population and at- 
tendance; teachers and their pay; schools; in- 
come and expenditure; school fund, 351. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
352-354; authorities, origination of free schools, 
repeal of school law, 352; revival of free 
schools, 353; modifications and improvements, 
State board of education created, 353, 354; 
State school commissioners, names and terms 
of office, 354. ; 

Elementary instruction—improvement in meth- 
ods of teaching, 354; finances, 354,355; even- 
ing schools, tree public libraries, need for an 
industrial school, 355; illiteracy and its cure, 
355, 356. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

City school systems—of Newport, 356; of Provi- 
dence 356, 357. (See Table IT, 508-549.) 
raining of teachers—State Normal School, 357. 
(See Table IIT, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schools, 357; preparatory 
schools, 357, 358; business colleges, 358. (See 
Table VI, 524-671.) 

Superior instruction—Brown University, 358. 
(See Table LX, 688-728.) 

Scientific instruction—in Brown University, 358 , 
statistics of Brown University and Scieutific 
School, 358. (See Table X, 729-732.) 

Special instruction—Providence Reform School, 
359. (See Table XXII, &68-874.) 

Educational conventions—Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, meetings of school super- 
intendents, 359. 

School officials, list of, 359, 360. 

Richmond, Virginia: School system of, 403. 
Ridgeville College, 103, 104. 
toman pronunciation of Latin, 484-488, 
Russia: Educational statistics of, exci, excii, 
tutgers College, 269. 
Kutherford College, 301. 
Butland, Vermont: School system of, 394. 


INDEX, 


Ss 
ee LS College, Newark, New Jersey, 


Saint Ignatius College, Chicago, Ilinois, — 
Saint Ignatius College, San Francisco, California, 


3i. 
Saint John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland, 174. 
Saint John’s College, Saint Joseph, Minnesota, 217. 
Saint John’s College of Arkansas, 20. 
Saint Joseph, Missouri: School system of, 233, 
Saint Louis, Missouri: School system of, 233, 234. 
Saint Mary’s College, 31. 
Saint Paul, Minnesota: School system of, 215. 
Saint Viateur’s College, &6. 
Saint Nees College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, 
230; 
Salem, Massachusetts: School system of, 186. 
Sandusky, Ohio: School system of, 312. 
San Francisco, California: School system of, 28. 
San José, California: School system of, 29. 
Santa Clara College, 31. 
Savannah, Georgia: School system of, 70. 
Saxony: Educational statistics of, clxxxviil. 
Schnectady, New York: School system of, 280. 
School age. (See Age of scholastic population.) 
School attendance. (See Attendance in school.) 
School funds. (See Funds for schools.) 
School officers. (See Officials.) 
School statistics. (See Statistics.) 
Science, Schools of. (See Scientific and profes- 
sional instruction.) 
Scientific and professional instruction : 

In Alabama, 11, 12; in California, 32,33; in Col- 
orado, 40; in Connecticut, 50-52; in Delaware, 
59; in Florida, 65, 66; in Georgia, 72, 73; in 
Illinois, 87-90; in Indiana, 105; in Iowa, 117, 118; 
in Kansas, 129, 130; in Kentucky, 140; in Lou- 
isiana, 151, 152; in Maine, 161, 162; in Mary- 
land, 174-176; in Massachusetts, 191-195; in 
Michigan, 207, 208; in Minnesota, 218; in Mis- 
sissippi, 225, 226; in Missouri, 237, 238; in Ne- 
braska, 245, 246; in New Hampshire, 258, 259 ; 
in New Jersey, 270; in New York, 286-289; in 
North Carolina, 302; in Ohio, 317-319; in Ore- 
gon, 327, 328; in Pennsylvania, 343-346; in 
Rhode Island, 353; in South Carolina, 367, 368 ; 
in Tennessee, 379, 380; in Texas, 388, 389; in 
Vermont, 396, 397; in Virginia, 405, 406; in 
West Virginia, 415; in Wisconsin, 426, 427; 
in District of Columbia, 443, 444; schools for, 
origin and present position of, ci, cii ; sientific 
instruction in Europe, cii-cv; associations, 
academies, &c., cv—cxi. 

Statistics of, Tables X-XITI, 729-759; summa- 
ries, xevii-c, exii-cxvi. 
Scotland: Educational statistics of, clxxxix, exe. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania: Schools of, noticed, 339. 
Secondary instruction: 

In Alabama, 9, 10; in Arkansas, 20; in Califor- 
nia, 29, 30; in Colorado, 38, 39; in Connecti- 
cut, 47, 48; in Delaware, 58, 59; in Florida, 65; 
in Georgia, 71; in linois, #4; in Indiana, 102; 
in Iowa, 115; in Kansas, 128; in Kentucky, 137, 
138; in Louisiana, 149, 150; in Maine, 159, 160; 
in Maryland, 172, 173; in Massachusetts, 187, 
188; in Michigan, 204, 205; in Minnesota, 216; 
in Mississippi, 224; in Missouri, 234, 235; in 
Nebraska, 244, 245; in Nevada, 250, 251; in 
New Hampshire, 257; in New Jersey, 268; in 
New York, 242, 283; in North Carokina, 300; in 
Ohio, 314; in Oregon, 326; in Pennsylvania, 
340, 341; in Rhode Island, 357, 358; in South 
Carolina, 365, 366; in Tennessee, 376 ; in Texas, 
387; in Vermont, 395, 396; in Virginia, 403, 
404; in West Virginia, 414, 415; iu Wisconsiu, 
425; in District of Columbia, 442, 443; in Mon- 
tana, 445; in Utah, 461; in Washington Ter- 
ritory, 464. 

Seis of, Table VI, 584-671; summary, lxx= 
xxix. 
Seminoles. (See Indian Territory.) oe 
Servia: Educational statistics of, excii, cxciii. 
Seton Hall College, 269. 
Shetiield Scientitic School, 50, 51. 
Shurtletf College, &6. 
Simpson Centenary College, 116, 117. 
Smithson College, 104. : 
Snell, Prof. E.8., LL. D.: (Obituary notice,) 198., 


INDEX. 


South Carolina, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, school dis- 
tricts and schools, income and expenditure, 
361. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
362-364 ; authorities, act of 1710 for founding 
a free school, repealed and similar act passed 
in 1712, 362; early State free schcols, 362, 363 ; 
steps toward a better system, public schools 
opened in Charleston, 363; anifurm system of 
free schools after the war, 363, 364; increase of 
schools, State superintendents, names and 
terms of ofiice, 364. 

Elementary instruction-—studies pursued, school- 
houses, aid from Peabody fund, 364; deficient 
payment to school officers, Kindergirten, 365. 
(See Table I, 500-507.) 

City school system —of Charleston, 365. (See 
Table II, 50c-549.) 

Training of teachers—State normal school, nor- 
mal institute, teachers’ institutes, school jour- 
nal, 365. (See Tabie ILI, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, 365, 
366; private secondary schools, preparatory 
schools and deparimenis, Holy Communion 
Church Institute, 366. (Sce Table VI, 584- 
671.) 

Superior instruction—University of South Caro- 
lina, other colleges, colleges for women, 366; 
statistics of universities and colleges, 367. (See 
‘Lable IX, 693-728 ) 

Scientific and professional instruction—Agricul- 
tural College and Mechanics’ Institute, theo- 
logical seminaries, law department, medical 
college, 367. 

Statistics of schools for, 368. (See Tables X- 

XUE, 729-759.) 

Special instruction—education of the deaf and 
dumb and the blind, 368. (See Tables XLX- 
XX, 806-811.) 

Educational convention—State board of educa- 
tion, 368. 

Chief school official, 368. 

Southern University, 10. 

Sonthwestern Presbyterian University, 378. 
Spain: Educational statistics of, exciil. 
Special instruction: 

In Alabama, 12; in Arkansas, 21; in California, 
33; in Colorado, 40, 41; in Connccticut, 52, 53; 
in Delaware, 60; in Georgia, 74; in Illinois, 90 ; 
in Indiana, 106; in Towa, 119; in Kansas, 130; 
in Kentucky, 141, 142; in Louisiana, 152; in 
Maryland, 176, 177; in Massachusetts, 195, 196; 
in Michigan, 208,209; in Minnesota, 218, 219; 
in Mississippi, 226; in Missouri, 238, 239; in 
Nebraska, 246; in Nevada, 251; in New Jer- 
sey, 271; in New York, 290, 291; in North Car- 
olina, 303; in Ohio, 320; in Oregon, 328; in 
Pennsylvania, 347,348; in Rhode Island, 359; 
in South Carolina, 36"; in Tennessee, 380; in 
Texas, 389; in Vermont, 397; in Virginia,.407; 
in West Virginia, 416; in Wisconsin, 427; in 
District of Colnmbia, 445. 

Statistics of, Table X VIII, part 2, 796-805; Ta- 
bles XIX-XX, 806-811; Tables XXXII-X XIII 
868-875; stammaries, cxlii-cxlv, cxlix--exli. 

Springfield, Illinois: School system of, 82, 83. 
Spiegel Massachusetts: School system of, 186, 
7 


87. 
Spring Hill College, 10. 
State, The, and education, clxi, clxxiv. 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, of 

Alabama, 11. 

State Agricultural College, Florida, 65, 66. 
State Agricultural College of Michigan, 207. 
State Public School, Coliwater, Michigan, 209. 
State University of Oregon, 326. 

Statistics, summary of: 

In Alabama, 5; in Arkansas, 14; in California, 
23; in Colorado, 36; in Connecticut, 42; in 
Delaware, 55; in Florida, 61; in Georgia, 67, 
68; in INinois, 77 ; in Indiana, 94; in Iowa, 110; 
in Kansas, 122; in Kentucky, 132; in Louisiana, 
145; in Maine, 153; in Maryland, 164; in Mas- 
sachusetts, 178, 179; in Michigan, 199; in Min- 
nesota, 211; in Mississippi, 221; in Missouri, 
223; in Nebraska, 240; in Nevada, 248; in New 
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Statistics, summary of—Continued. 
in New York, 272; in North Carolina, 296; in 
Ohio, 304; in Oregon, 322; in Pennsylvania, 
330; in Rhode Island, 351; in South Carolina, 
361; in Tennessee, 369; in Vermont, 390; in 
Virginia, 398, 399; in West Virginia, 411; in 
Wisconsin, 418; in Arizona, 431; in Dakota, 
434; in District of Columbia, 437; in Idaho, 
446; in Indian Territory, 449, 450 ; in Montana, 
452; in New Mexico, 457; in Utah, 458; in 
Washington Territory, 462. 

Steubenville, Ohio: School system of, 313. 

Stockton, California: School system of, 29. 

Straight University, 150. 

Superior instruction: 

n Alabama, 10, 11; in Arkansas, 20, 21; in Cali- 
fornia, 30-32; in Colorado, 39; in Connecticut, 
48-50; in Delaware, 59; in Florida, 65, 66; in 
Georgia, 71, 72; in Illinois, 84-87; in Indiana, 
102-104; in Towa, 116, 117; in Kansas, 129; in 
Kentucky, 138, 139; in Louisiana, 150, 150; in 
Maine, 160, 161; in Maryland, 173, 174; in Mas- 
sachusetts, 188-191; in Michigan, 205, 206; in 
Minnesota, 216, 217; in Mississippi, 224, 225:, 
in Missouri, 235, 236; in Nebraska, 245; in 
Nevada, 251; in New Hampshire, 258; in New 
Jerscy, 268, 269; in New York, 283-285; in 
North Carolina, 300, 301; in Ohio, 314-317; in 
Oregon, 326, 327; in Pennsylvania, 341-343; in 
Rhode Island, 358 ; in Baal Carolina, 366, 367; 
in Tennessee, 377-379; in Texas, 387, 388; in 
Vermont, 396; in ‘Virginia, 404, 405; in West 
Virginia, 415; in Wisconsin, 425, 426; in Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 4:3; in Washington Terri- 
tory, 464. 

Statistics of, Table IX, 698-728; summary, 

ixxxiv, lxxxvii. 
Superior instruction of women. 
leges for.) 
Supervision of schools: 

In Connecticut, 44; in Tlinois, provision for, 
79; in Minnesota, 213; in Missouri, need for, 
232; in Ohio, acts in relation to 305, 3u6, appro- 
priation for traveling expenses incurred in, 
recommended, 308; in Oregon, 324; in Penn- 
sylvania, 333; in Rhode ‘Tsland, 353, 354; in 
Texas, 385; in Vermont, 391; in Virginia, 400, 
401; in Wisconsin, provision for, 420,421; in 
Dakota, 434, 435; in District of Columbia, pro- 
vision for, 439 ; in Idaho, 447 ; in Montana, 453; 
a Utah, 459,460; in Washington Territory, 
463. 

Sweden: Educational statistics of, cxciii. 
Switzerland: Educational statistics of, exciii. 
Syracuse, New York: School system of, 280. 


(See Women, col- 


Tabor College, 117. 

Tanaka, Fujimaro, visit of, cexi. 
Tasmania: Educational statistics of, ce. 
Teachers, number of : 

In Alabama, 5; in Arkansas,14; in Califor- 
nia, 23; in Colorado, 36; in Connecticut, 
42; in Delaware, 55; in Florida, 61; in 
Illinois, 77; in Indiana, 94; in Iowa, 110; 
in Kansas, 122; in Kentucky, 132; in Louis- 
jana, 145; in Maine, 153; in Maryland, 164; 
in Massachusetts, 178; in Michigan, 199; in 
Minnesota, 211; in Mississippi, 221; in Mis- 
souri, 228; in Nebraska, 240; in Nevada, 248; 
in New Hampshire, 252; in New Jersey, 261; 
in New York, 272; in North Carolina, 296; in 
Ohio, 304; in Oregon, 322; in Pennsylvania, 
350; in Rhode Island, 351; in South Carolina, 
361; in Tennessee, 369; in Vermont, 390; in 
Virginia, 398; in West Virginia, 411; in Wis- 
consin, 418; in Arizona, 431; in Dakota, 434; 
in District of Columbia, 437; in Idaho, 448; in 
Montana, 452; in New Mexico, 457; in Utah, 
458; in Washington Territory, 462. (See also 
Table I, pp. 500-507, and summaries, xxiii, 
SOT, LOGbe, BOOS. 

Tennessee, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, schools, 
cost of tuition, income, and expenditure, 369. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
370-373; authorities, land grants to found 


Hampshire, 252, 253; in New Jersey, 261, 262; 1 school funds, 370; steps toward a school sys- 
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Tennessee, State of—Continued. 

tem, duties of district trustees, and county 
commissioners, 370,371; growth of schools 
from 1849 to 1860,37!; reorganization of the 
system after the war, schools for colored chil- 
dren opened, retrogression, 372; provisions of 
school law of 1873, 372, 373; State superintend- 
ents, names and terms of office, 373. 
lementary instruction—condition of the public 
schools, aid from the Peabody Fund, 373 ; pub- 
lie and private schools, 373, 374. (See Table 
I, 500-507.) 

City school systems—of Chattanooga, of Knox- 
ville, of Memphis, 374; of Nashville, 375. (See 
Table IT, 508-549.) 

Training of teachers—State Normal College, 
375; other normal schools, 375, 376; normal 
work by the Society of Friends, teachers’ in- 
stitutes, 376. (See Table II, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high.schools, pri- 


Tippett, Benjamin: (Obituary notice) 177. 
Training of teachers: 

In Alabama, 9; in Arkansas, 19; in California, 
28,29; in Connectictt, 47; in Delaware, 58; in 
Georgia, 71; in Illinois, 63,84; in Indiana, 101, 
102; in Iowa, 114,115; in Kansas, 125, 126, 127, 
128; in Kentucky, 137; in Louisiana, 149; in 
Maine, 159; in Maryland, 169,172; in Massa- 
chusetts, 187; in Michigan, 204; in Minnesota, 
212, 216; in Mississippi, 224; in Missouri, 234 ; 
in Nebraska, 244; in New Hampshire, 257; in 
New Jersey, 267,268; in New York, 274-281, 
282; in North Carolina, 299. 300; in Ohio, 313; 
in Oregon, 325; in Pennsylvania, 339, 340; in 
Rhode Island, 357; in South Carolina, 365; in 
Tennessee, 375, 376; in Texas, 387; in Vermont, 
394, 395 ; in West Virginia, 414 ; in Wisccnsin, 
424; in District of Columbia, 442; in Montana, 
454; in Utah, 460. 

Statistics of, Table IT. 550-565; summary, xxili- 
XXX, 


vate secondary schools, preparatory depart- 
ments, business colleges, 376. (See Tablo VI, 
584-671.) ; 

Superior instruction—colleges and nniversities, 
377, 378; colleges for women, 378; statistics of 
universities and colleges, 378,379. (See Table 
IX, 698-728.) 

Scientific and professional instruction—scientific 
schools and departments, theological depart- 
ments, law schools, 379; medical departments, 
379, 380; college of pharmacy, 3£0. 

Statistics of schools for, 380. (See Tables X- 
XI, 729-759.) 

Specialinstruction—school for the deaf and dumb, 
for the blind, 380. (See Tables XTX-XX, 806- 
BLL.) 

Obituary—Hon. Samuel Watson, 381. 

School officials, list of, 381, 362. 

Texas, State of: 

Historical sketch of the State school system. 383- 
326; authorities, provision for free schools be- 
fore union with the United States, action at 
the time of entering, 383: act to establish a 
system of schools, 383,384; statistics in 1860, 
324; the system following the war, 384-386; 
land grants for schools, 324, 3&5; colored schools 
provided for, compulsory school law, State su- 
pervision, 385; statistics for 1871 and 1672, 3&5, 
386 ; provisions of school laws of 1873 and 1875, 
changes in 1876, disastrous effect on the school 
system, superintendents, names and terms of 
office, 386. 


Elementary instruction—condition of the State” 


school system, 386,3¢7. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

Training of teachers—normal department of 
Wiley University, 387. (See Table H, 508- 
549.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schools, preparatory schools 
and departments, 337. (See Table VI, 584- 
671.) 

Superior instraction—universities and colleges, 
387, 388; colleges for women, statistics of uni- 
versities and colleges, 388 (See Table LX, 
698-728.) 

Scientific and professional instraction—State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 388; law 
school, medical college, 389. 
Statistics of schools for, 389. (See Table X, 
729-737 ; Tables XIJ-X1I1, 748-759.) 

Special instruction—education of the blind. of 
the deaf and dumb, 389. (See Tables X1TX- 
XX, 806-811.) 

School officials, list of, 389. 

Theology, schools of: 

In Alabama, 11; in California. 32 ; in Connecti- 
cut, 51; in Georgia, 73; in Illinois, 88; in In- 
diana, 105; in Iowa, 118; in Kansas, 130; in 
Kentucky, 140; in Louisiana, 151; in Maine, 
162; in Maryland, 175; in Massachusetts, 192, 
193; in Michigan, 207; in Minnesota, 218; in 
Mississippi, 225,226; in Missouri, 237, 238; in 
New Jersey, 270; in New York, 286, 287; in 
North Carolina, 302; in Ohio, 317, 318; in Penn- 
sylvania, 344; in South Carolina, 367; in Ten- 
nessee, 3879; in Virginia, 406; in Wisconsin, 
426,427; in District of Columbia, 443. 
Statistics of, Table XI, 738-747; summary, cxii, 
exiii. 


Trinity College, Connecticut, 48, 49. 

Trinity College, North Carolina, 301. 

Troy, New York: School system of, 280, 281. 
Truancy. (See Absenteeism.) 

Truant School at Hamburg, clxxix-clxxxi. 
Tufts College, 190. 

Turkey : Educational statistics of, cxciii. 


U. 


Union Christian College, 104. 

Union College, 284. 

United English Library, exxxi, ¢xxxii. 
University Convocation, Mew York, 291. 
University of Alabama, 10. 
University of California, 25, 30. 
University of Chicago, 8&6. 
University of Deseret, 459. 
University of Georgia, 71, 72. 
University of Kansas, 125, 126, 129. 
University of Louisiana, 150. 
University of Maryland, 166. 
University of Michigan, 205. 
University of Minnesota, 216, 217. 
University of Mississippi, 224, 225, 
University of Missouri, 235. 
University of Nebraska, 245. 
University of Nevada, 251. 

University of North Carolina, 300. 
University of Notre Dame, 104. 
University of the Pacific, 31. 
University of Pennsylvania, 341, 343, 344. 
University of Rochester, 224., 
University of South Carolina, 366. 
University of the City of New York, 234. 
University of the South, 378. 
University of Vermont, 326. 
University of Virginia, 404. 
University of Wisconsin, 425. 

Upper Iowa University, 117. 

Utah, Territory of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, school in- 
come and expenditure, school fund, 458. 

Historical sketch of the territorial school sys- 
tem, 458-460; authorities, 458; incorporation 
of the University of Deseret, provisions of the 
first school law, 459; various modifications of 
the school law providing for school revenues 
territorial and district superintendence an 
normal instruction, 459, 460; progress as shown 
in annual reports, list of territorial superin- 
tendents, 460. 

Elementary instruction—lack of report, private 
and church schools, 460. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

Training of teachers—normal department of the 
University of Deseret, 460. (See Table Hi, 
550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—attendance in academies, 
other secondary schools, 461. (See Table VJ, 
534-671.) 

School officials, list of, 461. 


vi. 


Vanderbilt University, 378. 

Vassar College, 284, 235. 

Vermont, Siate of: . : 
Summary of statistics—school popzlation and ate 


INDEX. 


Vermont, State of—Continued. — 
tendance, teachers and their pay, districts and 
schools, income and expenditure, 390. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
390-392; authorities, 390; the era of independ- 
ent schools, first school law providing for dis- 
trict system, first State supervision, State 
board of education created, abolished, and 
State superintendency restumcd, names and 
terms of oflice of State superintendents and 
secretaries of Board of Education, 391; estab- 
lishment of normal schools, school funds, 392. 

Elementary instruction—school attendance, 392, 
393; compulsory law, graded schools, central 
schoois, 393; length of school year, 393, 394; 
school lands, 394. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

City school systems—of Burlington, of Rutland, 
394. (Sce Table IT, 508-549.) 

Training of teachers—State normal schools, 394, 
395: teachers’ institutes, 395. (See Table IL, 
550-565.) 

Secondary instraction—public high or graded 
schools, private secondary schools, 395; pre- 
paratory school, 396. (See Table V1, 534-671.) 

Superior instruction—University of Vermont, 
other colleges, college for women, statistics of 
a college and universities, 396. (See Table LX, 
698—728.) 

Scientific and professional instruction—scientific 
department of the University of Vermont, 396, 
397; medical. department, 397. (See Table X, 
729-737; Table X UI, 752-759.) 

Special instruction—Vermont Reform School, 
provision for deaf-mutes and blind, 597. (Sce 
Tables XLX, XX, 896-811; Table XXII, e6s- 
874.) 

Educational convention—State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 397. 

Obituary—Hon. John 8. Adams, 397. 

Chief School official, 397. 

Vicksburg, Mississippi: School system of, 224. 

Victoria: Educational statistics of, cci. 

Virginia, State of: 

Suminary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, tcachers and their pay, school dis- 
tricts and property, income and expenditure, 
398; school fund, 399. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 399~ 
402; authorities, 399; first general schoor 
law of 1797, 399, 400; second law and its tatal 
defects, 400, 401; third and improved law, pro- 
viding for the extension of the school system, 
with statistics, 401; final State system, uncer 
the school law of 1870, statistics of growth, 
State institutions, 401, 402. 

Elementary instruction—marked progress of 
primary education, especially in towns and 
cities, improvement in teachers, increase of 
pay of the same, defeat of an attempt to over- 
throw the system, 402. (See Table I, 500-507.) 

City school systems—of Alexandria, 402, 403; of 
Lynchburg, of Norfolk, of Richmond, 403. 
(See Table £1, 508-549.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, 
private secoudary schovls, 403; preparatory 
schools and departments, business college, 
404. (See Table VI, 584-671.) 

Superior instruction—the University of Vir- 
ginia, other colleges, colleges for women, 404; 
statistics of universities and colleges, 405. 
(See Table LX, 698-728.) 

Scientitic and professional instruction—Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Vir- 
ginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Virginia Military Institute, 405; other sci- 
entific schools, 405, 406; theological, legal, 
end medical schools, 466. 

(See Tables X- 


Statistics of schoois for, 407. 
XIUI, 729-759.) 

Special instruction—Virginia Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, 407. (See 
Tables XTX, XX, 806-811.) 

Educational convention—Virginia Educational 
Association, 408. 

Obituaries—City Superintendent J. H. Binford, 
403 ; County Superintendent Jonathan Lyons, 
403, 409; President Bittle, 409. 

School officials, list of, 409, 410. 
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Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
ve. 
Virginia Military Institute, 405. 


W. 


Wabash College, 104. 

Wales : Educational statistics of, clxxxix. 

Walker, Prof. VersalJ.: (Obituary notice, 219. 
219% 

Washington, Territory of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, schools, 
income and expenditure, 462. 

Historical sketch of the territorial school sys- 
tem, 462, 463; suthorities, 462; provisions of 
the first gercral school law, 462, 463; modifi- 
cations in succeeding laws, school reports, list 
of superintendents, 463. 

Elementary instruction—letter from the terri- 
torial superintendent as to paucity of school 
reports and condition of the public schools, 463, 
464. (Seo Table I, 500-507.) 

Secondary instruction—the university prepar- 
atory school, 464. (See Table VI, 584. 671. 

Superior instruction—Holy Angels’ College, 
454. (See Table IX, 698-728.) 

School officials, list cf, 464. 

Washington, D. C.: School system of. 
trict of Columbia.) 

Washington and Lee University, 404. 

Washington College, California, 31. 

Washington College, Maryland, 174. 

Washington University, 235, 236. 

Watson, Hon. Samuel: (Obituary notice,) 381. 

Wentworth, Hon. Tappan, bequest of, clv. 

Wesleyan University, 49. 

West Des Moines: School system of, 114. 

West Virginia, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, schools 
and school property, income and expenditure, 
the school fund, 411. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
412, 413; anthoritics, separation from Virginia 
in 1862, institution of a school system, forma- 
tion of a school fund, progress, 412; modifica- 
tions of the system ; increase in numbers and 
efficiency, superintendents, names and terms 
of ottice, 413. 

Elementary instruction—progress of the system, 
school finances, lodse management, 413; edu- 
cation at the Centennial, Peabody fund, 414. 
(See Table I, 500-507.) 

City school system—ot Wheeling, 414. (See Ta- 
ble Hi, 508-549.) 

Training of teachers—normal schools, 414. (See 
Table III, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, 414; 
private sccondary schools, preparatory depart- 
ments, business colleges, 415. (See Table VI, 
584-671.) 

Superior instruction—W est Virginia University, 
other colleges, college for women, 415. (See 
Table IX, 698-728. 

Scientific instruction—agricultural department 
of West Virginia University, 415. 

Sa of schools for, 416. (See Table X, 729- 
asite 

Special instruction—West Virginia Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, 416. 
(See Tables XLX, XX, 806-811.) 

Educational convention--State Educational As- 
sociation, 416. 

Schools officials, list of, 417. 

West Virginia University, 415. 

Western Maryland College, 174. 

Westtield College, 87. 

Wheaton College, 87. 

Wheeling Virginia: School system of, 414. 
peopel, Rev. George, D. D.: (Obituary notice,) 


Whittling School, Boston, clxxiv-clzxvi. 

Willamette University, 327. 

Wilnington, Delaware: School system of, 58. 

William Jewell College, 236. 

Williams College, 190. 

Williamsport, Pennsylvania: Schools of, no- 
ticed, 339. 


(See Dis- 
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Wisconsin, State of: 

Summary of statistics—school population and 
attendance, teachers and their pay, schools, in- 
come and expenditure, school fund, 418; notes 
on the statistics, 419. 

Historical sketch of the State school system, 
419-422; authorities, a bare beginning made 
under the Michigan school law, reservation of 
public lands for school purposes during the 
territorial period, the school law of 1837, 
419, 420; various changes in the law, incor- 
poration of provisions respecting education 
into the State constitution, 420; final adoption 
of a State system, with State and town super- 
intendence, condition and progress, 420, 421; 
State and eee superintendents and their 
work, 421, 422. 

Elementary instruction—defects of the lower 
schools, number and character of nnincorpor- 
ated private schools, 422; proposed increase of 
the State tax for education, 422, 423; changes 
recommended in the State law respecting taxa- 
tion and supervision, discussion of the text 
book problem, Kindergarten, 423. (See Table 
T, 500-507.) 

City school system—of Fond du Lac, 423. (See 
Table IT, 508-549.) 

Training of teachers—statistics of the State nor- 
mal schools, teachers’ institutes, educational 
journal, 424. (See Table ILI, 550-565.) 

Secondary instruction—public high schools, pri- 
vate secondary schools, preparatory schools 
and departments, 424; business colleges, 425. 
(See Table VI, 584-671.) } 

Superior instruction—University of Wisconsin, 
other colleges, colleges for women, 425; statis- 
tics, 426. (See Table IX, 698-728.) 

Scientific and professional instruction—college 
of agriculture, schocls of theology and law, 
426; statistics, 427. 


o 


INDEX. 


Wisconsin, State of—Continued. 


Special instruction—instruction of the deaf and 
dumb and the blind, Wisconsin Industrial 
School for Boys, 427. (See Tables XIX-XX, 
806-811; Table XXII, 862-874.) 

Educational conventions—State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 427,428; convention of school super- 
intendents, 428. 

Obituary—Rev. J. Lloyd Breck, D. D., 428, 

School officials, list of, 429, 430. 


Women, colleges for : 


bama, 10; in California, 31; in Conneeti- 
cut, 50; in Delaware, 59; in indis, 87; in 
Kentucky, 139; in Louisiana, 150; in Maine, 
161; in Massachusetts, 190; in Michigan, 206 ; 
in Minnesota, 217; in Mississippi, 225, in Mis- 
souri, 236; in New Hampshire, 258; in New 
Jersey, 269; in New York, 285; in North Caro- 
lina, 301; in Ohio, 316; in Oregon, 327; in 
Pennsylvania, 342, 343; in South Carolina, 366; 
in Tennessee, 378; in Texas, 388: in Vermont, 
396; in Virginia, 404; in West Virginia, 415. 
in Wisconsin, 425. 
Statistics of, Table VT, 682-697; summary, 
lxxix-lxxvxii. 


Women, Harvard examinations for, lxxii-lxxxtv. 
Worcester Free Institute, 192. 

Wiurtemberg: Educational statistics of, clxxxviii. 
Wyoming, Territory of : 

Historical sketch of the territorial school sys- 
tem, 465; authorities, provisions of the school 
law of 1868, subsequent legislation, list of 
superintendents, 465. 


nye, 


Yale College, 43, 49, 50. 
Yankton, Dakota: School system of, 436, 
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